
THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The First . _ „ 

Year of Peace, h h v e ventured to intend to ratify the Treaty or not. Preai- 

pro|)liosy when the rlent Wilson's prolonged illness, which 

Ann’stice was signed in November, 1918, dostniyed the chances of its passage 

43it.it ’ the whole of the year 1919 would witliout reservations, has now become the 

elapse before the final ratilhsations of cause of its further delay. The state of 

|)eact‘ with even one of the enemy powers the ].^r(5sidont’s health has kept 

had been ei»iehange<l. Yet the exchange almost as secret as his own iidWjfctions 

of ratificMiti(»ns with (Torrnany is only being regarding the Treaty, but rumours are 

coiiydeUul this M eek, and even still delay becoming general that he intends to make 

isVfihssiide. As for Austria and Bulgaria a further fight for the League of Nations 

their representatives have put their and the Peiuie, as soon as he has regained 

signatures to treatit^s \vhich have been sntheient physical strength for the task. 
iiii|)osed upon iltnn and that they have Jt is welcome news that he is now 

signed as the price of peace, although sufficiently recovered to be able to walk 

they involve their ov\m ruin. Turkey still about his room with the aid of a stick, 

watte t<j know’ even the terms of the and the millions of men and women in 

treaty that she is to be asked to sign, and Europe who have looked to him as their 

the Allies at the present moment can cliampion in the New World will wish him 

know little more about the matter than a rapid and complete recovery of health in 

do the Turks themselves. So far as the new year. For the moment the chief 

peace making is concerned, the year’s’ concern of every European nation is that 
record is dismal enough. It was not until the Treaty should be ratified by America 

J line that the Peace Treaty with Germany at once, w^hether with or without reserya- 

was signed, and the treaties with Austria tions. We have not discirscd our belief 

and Bulgaria followed even later. But it that the resources of Europe are so 

is not the delay over the formulation of terribly exhausted that reconstruction, 

lihe treaties so much as the present in- and even the restoration of peace and the 

xU -jjsion and chaos of the world that gives prevention of further devastation by 

cape for f^ret and anxiety for the future, famine and disease cannot be accom- 

Afftbe ptesent bioment, hot only is the plished without America’s assistance. 

a dead letter throughout a great America played so large a part in the 

part of Europe, but even the attitude of final work of demolishing the old Europe 

tie Veroaifles Cbn^^ doubt, that she can scarcely ignore her share of 


, January 1920. 

Even the most con- 
firmed cynic would not 


When will 
America 
Decide ? 


This month, it is to be 
■'hoped, the United 
States will decide 
finally whether they 
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I'esponsibility for its present chaos. We 
hope that the United States will ^me 
the question of ratification without 
further delay, once and for all, for we 
attach, ipuph less importance to the 
phraseology of any amendments that they 
inay desire to append to the Treaty than 
to the fundamental desire that has con 
itaiitly been shown by Americans of every 
elass, to give the most generous assistance 
to the tasks of reconstruction, and to lend 
the whole weight of American influence 
to the promotion of international peacte. 
That spirit is as strong and as universal 
in America to-day as it was during the 
war, but the Americans have made up 
their minds that the Treaty, as it stands, 
will involve the United States in 
European conflicts about which they 
know nothing, and they are therefore 
determined to repudiate any such 
responsibility for the Treaty of Versailles* 


Her Power 
to Save 
Europe. 


Unfortunately, if 
America declines to 
accept that responsi- 
bility the Treaty must 


prove to a great extent inoperative and 


the of the Peace Conference might 


as well have been left undone. The 


Treaty, whatever unfair provisions it may 
contain, does at least rectify the worst of 
the long standing injustices of Europe. It 
establishes the Polish nation as an inde- 


pendent state, for instance; it restores 
the stolen provinces of Alsace Lorraine to 
France, and the Trentino to Italy, and it 
provides for a plebiscit'e for Schleswig- 
Holstein. These results at least are more 


or less secure in any case, but the Treaty 
includes any number of other more subtle 
and delicate adjustments of territory and 
of vested interests that inevitably arouse 
intense hostility and will be resisted 
violently if there is not a supreme and 
over-riding authority in Europe to enforce 
every syllable of the Treaty as it stands. 
For there is no alternative to enforcing 
it in its entirety, unless the whole busi- 
ness of the Peace Conference is to be re- 


opened and discussed all over again. 
Now, in the present chaotic state of 
Europe there is no conceivable means by 
which the whole Treaty can be enforced 
if America does not take an active part 
in enforcing it. America dominates 
the world by the single fact that 


all the other countries are s 

heavily debted to her that sh< 

could .enfoiTe her demands upon an^-^ 
of themjby the mere threat of a refusal 
further credits. Economic pressure aloe 
or even the threat of it by the Unit* 
States would enforce compliance with tJii 
Treaty ; as in the event of any protract .v 
refusal, the co-operation of the Brii* 
and American fleets would settle ^ 
matter within twenty-four hours. It* 
the uncertainty that prevails because 
America’s failure to .make up her mi* . 
that paralyses the work of the Allies ii* 
their endeavour to carry out the Treaty. 
For so long as there remains the possi- 
bility that the United States may at an'- 
.moment withhold their support, ti. 
recalcitrant countries are encouraged t 
persist in their defiance of the Allies. 


Otir Own “ count rj 

DeJLSence 

f'Onipelled t 
abide by the decision 
of America if her government decided ! 
upon taking economic measures U) enforce 
obedience to tht‘ IVeaty. The 

wdiole of Europe deptmds literally from 
week to week u}>on the suiq)lies of food- 
stuffs and of raw materials that ai’c 
coming to us from Anieihui. Still inorc, 
tlie economic recovery of Europe is impos- 
sible without an immense exben^on of 
credit from Arner‘i(‘{i. Even Groat Britair 


in sj)ite of the astonisiiing rapidity witl 
w'liicli her industry Jiud trade have be.iu 
revived, is still so (hjeply indebtea to tb 
Tnited States that the. foreign exchanges 
make trade with America almost prohil)i 
tively expensive. It is only within tin 
past eight or niin^ months that the mail 
demobilisation #)f the British armies jiias 
been in i>rogr(5Ss. Within that time some 
four or five millifui soldiers and sailors 


have boon returned to civil life, and mor. 
than a million men and women munition 


workers luivo changed over from purely 
w'ar work to productive industry. Withirf 
less than a year, this vast multiturfe^of. 
workers have found their places agairf in 
industry and in trade, and if it were^ot 
for the Iron -moulders’ strike, which has' 
crippled every branch of the engineering 
trades, the United Kingdom would now 
be practically free from unemployment. 
The Trade Union statistics show thaf 
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there is actually less unemDloyment 
to-day than there was war. 

^Moreover, capital has been foRhconiing to 
the extent of at least £250,000,000 to 
linance enterprises that have been started 
within the past six months, and therci is 
every apparent prospect of a greater 
prosperity for British trade during the 
feiext two or three years than has ever 
ii|been known before. Yet in spite of this 
■extraordinary progress in reconstruction, 
wh/ch far exceeds the expectations of the 
imost confident critics of finance, our own 
credit in America is still depreciating and 
stands lower than it did even six months 
ago. Before the war the English 
sovereign was worth little less than five 
•dollars. A month ago its value fell to 
below four dollars, and it stands to-day 
roughly at 3J dollars, and will most 
jirobably fall still lower. 


4-u^ Since our own credit in 
An.erioa has taUen so 

Bankruotcv “larmingly, what hope 

Bankruptcy, 

and Italy, which have at any rate survived 
the war with their political and economic 
stability unimparod ? In comparison with 
our own credit, theirs has doprecTated 
fully as much as ours bus depreciated in 
the United States, Before the war our 
.-^oKi-rrigM was worth 25 francs in Franc<‘, 
^nd tg-day it is worth over 40. Tlie 
Italians are in a still more unfavourable 
position. For ev(#y thing that they have’, 
to buy from America, even France and 
I Italy hXve now to pay at least double t-be 
Jipparent price of wbat America exports 
?to them. But the situation of our Allies 
•in Eastern Eur(^e is infinitely worse. 

^ The credit of Poland is less even than that 
of ^ermany, although the^German mark,* 
which used to be equivalent to a 
shilling, is now worth less than twopence. 
jThe Austrians have scarcely any means 
at all of trading abroad, for their currency 
iis worth practically nothing. Y^et Austria 
tmore than any other part of Europe can- 
.not live without enormous imports from 
Amarica and from ourselves. Under the 
Pe^e Treaty, Austria which was once a 
great Empire, has become a small state 
no larger in area than Switzerland, with 
a population of only seven millions, of 
whom two and a hedf millions live in 
Vienna. ■ The metropolis which a few 


years ago was one of the most magnificent 
capitals of Europe, is now left without 
employment for its immen^ population. 
Its centres of government and of com- 
merce no longer have any purpose for 
their existence, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and their dependants find 
themselves unable to obtain work and 
compelled to depend upon alms for the 
necessaries of life. There is such chaos 
in the railway systems of Austria that 
even emigration is practically impossible, 
and in any case the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of Vienna dare not leave the 
city as they can obtain food only by 
remaining at the centre where the relief is 
being distributed. They are already 
(lying in thousands each week as they 
havejost all power of resisting disease 
from years of sti^rvation during the war 
and ^inoe ; their streets are filled with 
funerals carrying children to their graves. 
Already Mr. Hoover’s awful prediction is 
being justified- Si.x months ago he 
declared that Europe contained a hundred 
jiiillion more people than could be fed and 
maintained out of her own resources 
unless production was enormously 
inenjased, and that Europe “ miiij^ither 
work or starve.” A whole yeaF has 
passed in which trade throughout Central 
Europe has been practically dead, and 
except in Germany it has scarcely begun 
to revive. In the towns of Poland and 
Serbia conditions have grown almost 
desperate since the summer, and in these 
c(»un tries trade and industry can be 
revived only by the importation of huge 
stores of raw materials that must be 
supplied on credit. 


A World 
Crisis in 
Finance. 


It is because our own 
credit, and also the 
unorganised credit of 
American financiers is 
111 ready nearly exhausted that the foreign 
ex(^hanges have grown steadily worse for 
Europe. The ])rocess of supplying goods 
on credit cannot be continued indefinitely, 
and American traders are already finding 
themselves faced with the same difficulty 
as ourselves, for they have been sending 
immense exports to the Continent, and 
there is as yet no prospect of any early 
payment for what they have sent. We 
have been supplying Europe on similar 
terms, and both America and we are 
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Wo liuvo nut yot even formulated the 
terms of our peace with Turkey, and the 
redietributiou of the Turkish Empire was 
already difficult enough without the allied 
complication of a triumphant Bolshevik 
Government threatening to undo all our 
attempts at settlement. Quite apart 
from the question of Constantinople 
and the Straits, the immensity of our new 
responsibilities in Asia Minor and in Meso- 
potamia is such that we are obliged to 
consider whether we can maintain our 
position there at all. We publish in this 
issue a long extract from an article by a 
particularly well informed correspondent 
of the Bound TahUt who deals extensively 
with the difficulties of our new position 
in the East. Briefly, the new protector- 
ate we have assumed over the Neai'^ast^' 
includes an area greater even than that 
of India, while it is i)rotected bj^ no* 
natural defensive frontiers, is almost 
impossible to garrison except with a vast 
number of troops, and is exposed to easy 
invasion from Eurt)pe as well as from 
Asia. On the other hand, if we do not 
assume that responsibility, are we to 
allow these c.ountrjes to relapse under the 
barbai^ll rule of the Turks? Are we to 
hand over the Christian populations of 
Armenia and the cities and villages of 
Asia Minor, to be finally exterminated, 
with unspeakable tortures and outrages 
by the irregular forces of Turkish fugitives 
who have flocked around Mustapha Kernel 
in Asia Minor? 


Will the much is there that 

that we must 
Help To k y om- resources to 

the utmost for the protection of the help- 
less suhj(fc1j peoples of the Near East? 
There are many points of resemblance, if 
not of proved identity of objective, 
beiSveen the Turkish Committee of Union 
and Progress and the present Soviet at 
Moscow. What steps can we take to 
avert an open co-operation between 
Bolshevism and the Turks, and how in 
the face of such a combination can we 
hope to enforce the decrees of our forth- 
coming treaty with Turkey ? Last month 
we published first-hand evidence of the 
fact that the Turks are still massacring 
Christians whenever they can find them 
defenceless, all over Asia Minor. Since 


we hav^d^tyj^ so >u-!y up bo the 

present preserve immunity from 

massacre in the Near East the problems 
of peace with Turkey appear much more 
difficult than has been generally believed. 
Nor is it only tlie i>ppressed peoples of the 
old Ottoman Empire that are threatened. 
Our own frontiers in India are already 
disturbed, and a recrudescence of trouble 
wdth Afghanistan is always possible. One 
of the few great measures upon which the 
Government has reason to ■■ .hji- 
itself is the passing of the Indian Home 
ilule Jiill, which will go far towards win- 
ning us back the confidence of the Indian 
people. The King used the occasion of 
giving the Act his royal assent to issue a 
special proclamation expressing his 
gratification at its passiige into law. 


The Indian suffered much 

Inauirv during the past 

Keveianons. forgiven, and 

it is well that we can honestly say that 
we have at last decided to recognise tiw 
rights of Indians in their own country, 
now that Lord Hunter’s Commission of 
Inquiry is revealing the details of all that 
took place during the riots of last spring. 
There can he no possible justification for 
the atro(!ious brutality of General Dyer at 
Amritsar, when he personally ordered c 
fifty riflemen to open fire uptm an 
unarmed mob of Indiai^nabives, who had 
contravened his orders by holding a public 
meeting. He continued to fire an the 
crowd as it tried to disperse in an enclosed 
garden, and did not desist until his men 
had exhausted all their ammunition and 
had caused 2,000 casualties with a total 
expenditure of some 1,600 cartridges. 
Public opinion fn this country has b^n 
profoundly shooktMl by this appalling 
story, and by the discovery that General 
Dyer received the congratulations of both 
his superior officer. General Beynon, and 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, for what he had done. But 
considerable mystery surrounds the whole 
episode. It appears that Mr. Montfeu 
and the Indian Office were never fully 
informed of what had happened until 
many months later, which explainB why 
Mr. Montagu's officiid statementfi in 
Parliament on the situation gave the 
impression that the total oasuttltij^ were 
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oil a much smaller Bcale. A^^General ufcilise it by applying for a apodal Oom- 
Dyer himself, it seems he lost mission sii^ar to the Goal Commission, 

his head badly, for he perpetrated one of which will investigate all thdr grievances 
the most ludicrously shameful oMers that and demands for better wages and shorter 
any responsible oihcer ever issued, in hours. If their example is followed in 
insisting that every Indian who passed other industries this piece of legislation 
down a certain street in Amritsar, in may yet result in averting at least the 
which an Irish missionary lady had been greater number of serious s&ikes and may 
maltreated, must crawl on all fours. Sir initiate the practice of submitting all 
Michael O’Dwyer had graver reason for industrial disputes to arbitration and 
anxiety, for the simultaneous raids upon public inquiry, 
important railway junctions at widely 

distant parts of Northern India showed Labour’s Three more by-elebtions 
that a formidable rebellion had been Sucresaatthe during 

elaborately organised. But it is unlikely Rv-Flpctlona month, and the 

that he was fully aware of all the circum- ^ “current of public 

at 5 ince 8 of General Dyer’s actions when opinion has evidently set strongly against 
he telegraphed his approval. the Government once more. At St. 

• ALbftns, where a Coalition Dnionist was 
Parliament Parliament adjourned returned unopposed a year ago, the 
A Hi til! before Christmas • Government has only just succeeded in 

^ again retaining the seat, while Labour, contest- 

fenruary. p’Qijj.ugfy The ing the constituency for the first time, 

signs that it had recovered the confidence came within 700 votes of the ofl&cial 
of the country and gained a new lease of candidate. The result at Bromley, a 
life which were apparent in the Autumn suburban constituency outside London, 
have entirely disappeared. Most of its in which there was not even a branch of 
program for the Autumn Session has come the Labour Party at the last election, 
to grief. Its attempts to placate labour was even more remarkable. ago 

over the coal question, as well as its efforts the Government won the seat by nearly 
to produce a policy for the protection of 17,000 votes against 4,500 given to the 
British trade from unfair foreign competi- Liberal candidate. This month Labour 
tiou have both been shelved, if not com- contested the seat, for the first time, and 
pletcly adandoned. The miners’ leaders polled 10,000 votes against the Govern- 
refused to accej^ the final draft of the raent's 11,000, reducing the Government 
Coal Bill and the Government decided to majority by more than 11,000 votes in 
scrapsthe Bill since it pleased no one. Its all. The third election at Spen Valley, in 
attempts to deal with “ dumping ” were Yorkshire, showed even more decisively to 
received with a universal outburst of how great an extent the Government has 
execration by Free Traders and Protec- lost ground. At the last election the 
tionists alike. The Government attempted Government had a very st-rrir.cr radical 
a compromise by imposing no protective candidate in Sir Thomas AMsHiaiJrr, but 
tA'iff on any class of imported goods but even then Labour succeeded in pollii^ 
giving instead wide powers of interference 8,CX)0 votes against the Government’s 
to the officials of the Board of Trade. 1,000. It was to be exp^ted, therefore, 
Business men have been so exasperated that the prevalent reaction against ithe 
by the endless entanglements of bureau- Government would have ensured a Labour 
cratic control that the Bill was discreetly victory at the by-election. But the situ- 
withdrawn almost as soon as it was intro- ation was complicated by the decicaon of 
diiced. Apart from the Prime Minister’s the local Liberal organis^on to invite Sir 
ligsh proposals, which are still believed in John Simon to stand on their behalf. He 
many quarters to have no serious inten- is certainly the ablest of the younger ex- 
tion behind them, the principal achieve- Cabinet Ministers who still acknowledge 
ment of the present session is the passing Mr. Asquith as iheir leader, and before 
of the Industrial Councils Act. It has the war he was generally regarded as 
been given an auspiciouB start by the likely to succeed Mr. Asquith as a. future 
decic^i^ dE the Transport Workers to Liberal Prime Minister. One of the 
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ablest lawyers at the English Bar, he 
became Solicitor-General at an earlier ^e 
than any former occupant of the position 
in English history,- and when Mr. 
Asquith formed the first Coalition Govern- 
ment Sir John Simon was offered the Lord 
Chancellorship but refused it because he 
preferred to remain in politics. His 
appearance at the by-election in Spen 
Valley naturally eclipsed the personality 
of any candidate whom Labour could put 
into the field. The Government, partly 
because it considered that Sir John Simon 
would be a most formidable opponent in 
Parliament, and still more because it 
will not forgive his damaging criticisms 
of their own administration, decided to 
split the Liberal vote by inviting Colonel 
Fairfax to stand as a Liberal stipporte^f of 
their own. After an exciting con- 
test the Labour candidate, a prominml 
local Trade Unionist, Mr. T. Myers, 
headed the poll with nearly 12, (XX) votes, 
against 10, (XX) for Sir John Simon, and 
only 8,(X)0 for the official Government 
candidate. Colonel Fairfax. In every pre- 
vious contest in which the Government 
had been defeated, it had faced the com- 
bined I^fe.tf'al and Labour vote. But in 
Spen 'mJey it was soundly beaten by 
both a Liberal and a Labour candidate. 


Simon ali^u^: hu.-* come near to winning a 
seat for • i \ , and it is not likely that 

he will continue indefinitely to support a 
party for Which the constituencies have no 
further use. The recent elections all go 
to show that Liberals ’■ ut the 
country are now voting almost sohdly for 
Labour, and last month at Manchester 
Mr. Pringle, who is a Eadical of great 
energy and ability, failed completely to 
maintain the position of Liberalism jp 
one of its own strongholds, although liis 
own program scarcely differed in any 
respect from that of the Labour Party. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, shows little 
anxiety at this steady movement of the 
country towards Labour. The handful of 
Labour representatives who have come 
:into Parliament through the by-elections 
are, with the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, men of no special ability, and 
the Prime Minister has had long experi- 
ence in the art of managing impression- 
able and guileless Trade Union dele- 
gates. Labour suffers most seriously 
from its liAck of political experience. Nxir 
does it sliow any disposition at present to 
invite the leadership of its intelle(ituals 
like Mr. Eamsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden, who were the only astute 
politicians in the Labour movement. It 
is to bo hoped that the recent victory ot 


I IhprAlUm Taking the total figure.s 

together for these last 
Hone fihree elections Labour 

•* ' has actually polled more 

votes than the Government, although it 
has won only one of the three seats. Its 
agg^’egate votes amount to 31,000, while 
the Government has polled 29,0()0, and 
the Liberals only 14,500, As for the 
Liberals, Bir John Simon alone has shown 
any ability to redeem their cause from 
hopeless defeat. At St. Albans, in fact, 
the Liberal candidate fared so badly that 
be h*^d to forfeit the deposit of £150 which 
was insisted upon under the last Eeform 
Act to prevent freak candidatures. In 
the last General Election, when fhe 
Liberal Party was swept ignominiously 
out of one constituency after another, this 
same fate befell a number of the Liberal 


the Labour candidates at Municipal 
elections all over the country will provide 
Labour with a training if. politics and in 
administration as well as with a group 
of new representatives capable of effective 
action in Parliament. Mr. Adamson has 
certainly not shown any gifts of Parlia- 
mentary leadership as Chairman of the 
Party during the past session, but he 
was never more than .■ If.'id 

appointed to satisfy the •ii imui i of ;)#• 
miners that they should lead the party 
since they had a majority among the 
Labour M.P.’s. In the next session the 
chairmanship ought certainly to be given 
to either Mr. Henderson, who is President 
of the Iron Moulders* Union, or to Mr. 
Clynes, of the General Workers. They 
have both held office in the Cabinet duriijg 
the war, and of the two Mr. Clynes has 


candidates. And the fact that Liberals more energy and instinct for politics. 


are still liable to fail even to secure one- Probably Mr. J, H. Thomas, the Seere- 


sixth of the total votes polled, would tary of Uae Kailway Men’s Union, is an 
appear to prove that Liberalism has no abler man than ei&er of them, and now 
future in modem politics. Sir John that the Union have relieved liiin^9^ all 
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responsibility for industrial options he 
will have more time for hi|^|Kmentary 
duties. But it is doubtful whether the 
Secretary of the K.U.ll. could* find time 
also for the active chairmanship of the 
Labour Party. 


The Campaiftn % undoubtecUy 

® a cronvjction among the 


r^ationalisation 


rank and file of Labour 


that the typical Trade 
Union politicians are not likely to achieve 
startling results. Certainly in - this 
Parliament they are not likely to have 
much influence over a Government which 
still controls a majority of more than 
dOO votes, it is not surprising tlierefore 
that Labour places its faith in its indus- 
trial power, and particularly in the agita-# 
tion which is ncjw beginning on behalf of 
nationalisation of the mines. Here also , 
llie minors have gained an ascendancy 
ov(‘r the trade union movement, and they 
Imve obtained a mandate from the last 
Truile Union Congress. But this js 
largely because the other trades unions 
are determined to bring about a general 
election as early as possible by almost (way 
means, and organised Labour as a whole 
is concentrating upon the issue of 
nationalisation in the hopes that it may 
I'orce the Prime Minister to an appeal to 
the country on that issue. It is doubtful 
ijuk!i®il if the majority of trade unionists 
are any more decided in favour of state 
ownership of tne mines than are the 
othcit classes of the community. But 
liaboiir wants a general election on any 
issue, and the same feeling is prevalent all 
over the (iountry. That is probably the 
real explanation of why Labour has done 
so well at all tlie recent by-elections. The 
}»esent Parliament haS long ceased k) 
possess the confidence of the country and 
it is generally acknowledged that at least 
a (quarter of the members of the present 
House of Commons would never retain 
their seats at another election, no matter 
upon what issue the election was held. 
But until a crisis arises or can be brought 

S out, the present Parliament is immov- 
le, and Labour is raising the issue of 
nationalisation chiefly with the object of 
inducing Mr. Lloyd George to declare his 
hand. Whether he decides for or against 
nationalisation is relatively unimportant, 
and J^ would earn the gratitude of Labour 


by dissolving Parliament, even if he 
decided to go to the country himself as an 
opponent of nationalisatioh. 

Can Labour ^ 

u* nationalisation campaign 

Dissolution? wiU bring about such a 
crisis next month or a 
little later. Much will depend upon Mr. 
Lloyd George’s judgment of the chances 
of creating a permanent Coalition Party. 
The possibilities of such a development 
are ably discussed elsewhere in this num- 
ber by Captain Elliot, M.P., and Mr. 
Pringle. On the whole, it cannot be said 
that the Coalition is still as eflective and 
amicable a body as it was a year ago. It 
has disintegrated considerably during 
thei past year and its strength consists 
chiefly in the support of the old Unionist 
Party which has produced more young 
men of ability than any other party since 
the wai\ Mr. Lloyd George is not likely' 
to wait indefinitely on the chance of a 
permanent Coalition Party growing out of 
the present Parliament, unless there are 
clear indications of such a movement, and 
he has already suffered much inconveni- 
euce as well us groat loss of fH^ige by 
being forced to submit to the dictation of 
the powerful Unionist bloc. He may, at 
any tune, decide to throw over his present 
uncongenial associates and to create under 
his own leadership a new alliance of the 
iladical wing of Liberalism and tlie right 
wing of Labour. In the meantime the 
liubour party is consolidating its forces 
and has secured a definite agreement with 
the CO - operative movement. Mr. 
Henderson has been working steadily at 
the "r'jrjinisMtiun of the party in Ihe con- 
stituencies, and the recent successes at 
the by-elections are largely due to his 
work. If the nationalisation campaign re- 
sults in a deadlock with the Government, 
there may be a sudden mobilisation of all 
the forces of labour to bring about a crisis. 
This time there will certainly be no 
repetition of the mischievous folly of tiie 
railway strike, which was stampeded by 
a small group of extremists among the 
railwaymen who never consulted 
the miners or the transport workers befoze 
they decided to declare a^strike. There 
have been bitter recriminations within 
the Triple Alliance over that ill-advised 
attempt at " direct action/' and next 
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time the whole Triple Alliance will work 
together if there is anj question of a 
strike. Such a combination of forces as 
it could command, if it took action upon 
any matter that the whole trade union 
movement regarded as vital, would 
probably defeat any measures that the 
Government would take, and Mr. Lloyd 
George could scarcely avoid an appeal to 
the countr\\ 

ment-8 Irish r adjourned, 

Proposals. Uoyd George made 

a speech m the House 
of Commons in which he outlined the 
general proposals of the Government for 
an Irish settlement. They are still sub- 
ject to modification and revision, and the 
Bill that is to embody them has not yet 
been Rafted in all its details, but it is 
to be introduced when Parliament me^s 
again next month. The general character 
of the proposed scheme has been known 
for some time, and two months ago there 
seemed to be reason to hope that it would 
meet with a sympathetic response in Ire- 
land. In many ways it is a genuinely 
constructive scheme. It grants what are 
distincti^ess than the full powers of a 
Dominion Parliament to both the pro- 
vincial Assemblies which aie to be set up, 
one for Ulster and one for the rest of 
Ireland. The delimitation of “ Ulster ” 
has not yet been definitely decided, but 
it appears that Sir Edward Carson has 
prevailed upon Mr. Lloyd George to 
favour a separate Parliament for the 
eastern half of Ulster. Three alternatives 
are possible, and the Prime Minister 
seems to have committed himself to the 
worst and the most definitely unworkable 
of the three. The province of Ulster con- 
sists of nine counties in all, of which 
Uonegal, Monaghan and Cavan are 
almost solidly Catholic and Nationalist, 
whil^ Tyrone and Fermanagh, which like 
these first three are mainly composed 
of small farmers, contain a substantial 
majority of Nationalists. Only in the 
four ^unties of Antrim, Armagh, Down 
ana Derry, is there a clear Unionist 
majority, and even these counties include 
large agricultural districts in which 
Catholic peasants predominate. The 
principal centres of Ulster Unionism are 
in Mlfast and the other industrial towns 
»n the eastern half of the province. 


; , , These are the simple 
facts about Ulster, 
Ulster? ' taking county by 
county; and there has 
never been any doubt that if the principle 
of exclusion from Home Buie by county 
option were adopted, there would be a 
Unionist majority only in the four pre- 
dominantly Unionist counties, and in the 
city of Belfast. However, the Ulster* 
Protestants spread across the borders of 
these counties into Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, and Sir Edward Carson has con- 
sistently refused to consider any scheme 
of exclusion from Home Buie tliat would 
not include these two counties as well. 
In support of such an arbitrary decision 
no logical or democratic argument can 
"^^i^ossibly be produced. It is only within 
the past eight yeai*s, in fact, that the 
claim of the Ulster Unionists to separate 
treatment from the rest of Ireland has 
been considered seriously at all; and it 
would probably have never become a 
question of practical politics if the Eng- 
lish Unionist Party, under Mr. Bonar 
Law's leadership before the war, had not 
focussed all their energies upon aiding 
the Ulster preparations for civil war in 
Ireland, as the most likely means of 
driving Mr. Asquith's Liberal Govern- 
ment out of power. It was an unfortunate 
coincidence that even in those days when 
the idea of Ulster as a separate polffiical 
entity was being proposf.d for the first 
time, Mr. Lloyd George's personal desire 
for compromise had already persiAded 
him of the advisability of offering separa- 
tion from the rest of Ireland to Ulster. 
The re.siilt has been to create a largely 
artificial issue around the opposition of 
Ulster Unionists to Irish Home Buie, 
and while no one m Ireland believes that 
a separate Ulster is either desirable or 
likely to succeed politically, there is no 
clear thinking as to what “ Ulster " really 
means. 


Ulster as a 
Province. 


There is undoubtedly a 
strong case for granting 
a provincial Parliament 
to the whole of Ulster, 
which would guarantee the Unionist 
minority against any interference with its 
normal life, similar to ihe separate legis- 
latures of Quebec in Canada, or of Natal 
in South Africa, which presented the 
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game diiQ&culti6s of riin:ilgu|pt1r>T] tibat Parliaiuent. ' But there is grave cause to 

Ulster presents. ig a fear that, in regard to Ulster, the Govern- 

substantial majority of iratestants (who inent will su&nit unreserredly to the 

have under the existing conditions been dictation of Sir Edward Carson. If that 

almost solidly Unionist) in Ulster as a danger can be overcome, however, there 

province. Of the total population of is still a -faint hope that the new pro- 

Ulster, the majority is concentrated in the posals will be seriously undertaken by the 

industrial counties on its eastern side. Government, and will be passed into law. 

and about one-quarter of the whole popu- If Ulster is treated as a whole province, 

lation live in Belfast alone. Con- then the proposals have in them fhe 

sequently, a provincial Parliament for possibility of a real and lasting settle- 

the whole of Ulster would certainly leave ment. The financial proposals have still 

the Ulster Unionists in power, while the to be set forth in detail, but it is useless 

Ulster Catholics would still be suflici- to propose a Bill that does not offer wide 

ently numerous to be able to protect financial powers. The most obvious 

themselves from any unfair treatment, weakness of the scheme in its present 

Also, if Ulster were treated as a whole form is the inadequate authority of the 

province it would be a rciasonably large Central Council that is to connect the two 

unit of administration, and the fact thab privincial Parliaments. But if this can 

it contained a large mmority of Catholics be strengthened sufficiently to make it a 

would ensure that it would not be defi-. real link between Ulster and the other 
nitely antagonistic to the rest of Ireland. ])rovince8, it will develop naturally into a 

But Sir Edward Carson apparently national Parliament. Ireland naturally 

refused to consider this form of the solu- regards Ulster as the United Kingdom 

tiun at all. The reason may be that he regards Ireland, and complete separation 

still believes that by making impossible would never be accepted, 

demands he can hold up Home Buie 
indefinitely. The only logical alternative 

would be county option; but that also Ireland’s Atti- Iceland ttHiyropoBals 
Sir Edward Carson refuses. To insist . , towards" present form 

upon the exclusion of counties Tyrone and p t have been scathingly 

Fermanagh, on the other hand, must rroposais. (condemned by all 
evoke the bitterest hostility all over IrC' parties. Hostile criticism was to be 

lanA, while it retains all the worst dis- expected in any case, and it was the plain 

advantages of Recording separate treat- duty of the Government to do all in its 

ment to Protestant Ulster. It not only i^ower to ensure a favourable reception for 

creaks an artificial boundary between its proposals by demonstrating to the 

east Ulster and the rest of Ireland, which Irish people that it was in earnest. For 

might well lead to a permanent political no one in Ireland has believed for many 

separation and antagonism of interests, months past that the Government was 

where every natural factor in the situa- acting in good faith, and even the pro- 

tion demands a closer approximation; posals, since they were made, have not 

^ut it also hands ovAr to the fiercely been regarded as an honest attempt to 

sectarian Protestant majority the import- reach a settlement. Almost everybody 

ant minority of Catholics in Belfast, who in Ireland is finnly convinced that Mr. 

are represented by Mr. Devlin in Parlia- Lloyd George has put forward this latest 

ment, as well as the Catholic Arch- scheme, in the certain anticipation that 

bishopric of Armagh, while it leaves them it would meet with criticism, merely to 

without the protection they would other- enable him to answer the anti-British 

wise have from the Catholic counties of agitation in America by the plea that he 

jyestern Ulster. had made a generous offer to Ireland, 

which Ireland had promptly refused. 

The Need for ^’ortunately, the Nationalists regard it as a characteristic 

■ ' Government’s proposals trick on the part of the British Govem- 

PiSSSSS ^ discus- ment ; while Unionists have shown little 

r^nainem* aon and amendment anxiety about the future, in ^ebeUef that 

whei^the Bill U laid Wfore the Houses of the Prime Minister does not mean busi- 
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ness, and that he may, with any luck, 
produce the desired effect upon American 
opinion. Certainly, the recent adminis- 
tration of Ireland, gives plenty of 
corroboration to that cynical point of 
view. 


U6W DftbUii 
Castle ensured 
their rejection. 


Irishmen said and 
believed, from the first 
moment that these pro- 
posals were talked of, 


that they were only being produced to 


propitiate America and Australia, and 


that the Government would take no risks 


about the possibility of their being 
accepted. To all appearances their 
prophecies have been amply fulfilled. We 
pointed out last month that 1/rd 
French’s Government in Ireland had 


introduced, at the very time when «it 
was urgent that Irish opinion should be 
convinced of British sincerity, a regime 
of extreme coercion which no self-respect- 
ing people could be expected to tolerate. 
We said then that Lord French was 


promoting a policy that gives the im- 
pression oj, a deliberate attempt to drive 
the cou^!^ into rebellion by exasperating 
it beyond all endurance. " We instanced 
the prohibition of motor-cars without 
military permits, the proclamation of all 
Sinn Fein organisations (although almost 
every Nationalist constituency in Ireland 
returned a Sinn Feiner at the last general 
election), and the decision that political 
prisoners — whether they were arrested on 
imy legitimate charge or not — ^must starve 
to death if they refused food. A few days 
later we could have recorded the total 


suppression of trial by jury, and the 
suppression of the Freeman' a Journal, the 
oldest daily paper in Ireland, because it 
had dared to criticise fhe Government. 


All these measures were introduced while 
the Prime Minister in London was pro- 
fessing his great hopes of conciliating 
Ireland by his new proposals. 


The Attempt 
to Aesaesinate 
Lord French. 


Inevitably this insane 
system of coercion pro- 
duced violent results. 
On December Idth an 


attempt was made to assasBinate Lord 


French aa^^ was driving "through Phcmixif 
Park. Ar^&i^twenty men took part in: 
the attempt, yet all exce|>t one, who waa 
shot dead by the military escorWescaped,; 
and have not yet been traced. Lordi 
French himself behaved with exem-' 
plary calmness in the face of very great 
danger, and we congratulate him on his 
fortunate escape, it is not he, but the 
group of fanatical coercionists who 
surround him in Dublin, who are to 
blame for the disgraceful way in 
which the Government of Ireland is 
now being conducted. It is most 
significant that after the first shock 
of the news had been received in this 
country, much the greater part of the 
^Fngiish Press concurred in holding the 
Government largely responsible for what 
had happened. There can be little justifi- 
cation for the Government of a naturally 
peaceful country of peasant proprietors, 
when the Viceroy has to drive about his 
ordinary business in an armour-plated 
motor car. But a still more deplorable 
illustration of the present coercionist 
methods was to follow, a few days after 
Christmas. On December 28th the news- 
papers were filled with wild reports of a 
mysterious armed attack upon the Vice- 
regal Lodge, in which it was stated «jhat 
a young English officer l^jid lost his life. 
The full facts have since become known, 
and tlie stoiy amounts simply to ^s. 
The Phoenix Park in Dublin now bristles 
with armed sentries and policemen, and 
on that day someone let off a riffe in 
the small hours of the morning. 
Lieutenant Boasts the oifficer in charge q( 
the guard at the Viceregal Lodge took out 
a patrol of two men into the darkness, to 
see where the firing came from. They ran 
into an unarmed civilian, who was deaf 
in one ear and did not hear their 
challenge. The patrol fired and shot dead 
not only an innocent civilian but their own 
officer . Gould any criticism of the preseni 
regime, which attempts to interpret this 
tragic instance of its own malignant 
stupidity as an attack upon Lord Frenxdi*^ 
residence, be more forcible than this 
characteristic incident in the prawnt 
administration of Ireland? ^ ( 



Diary of Current Events 

FOR DECEMBER. 


Dec. 1.— The Prince of Wales landed at 
Portsmouth on his return from his 

* American and Canadian tour, and had 
an enthusiastic reception. 

Final figures of the South Wales miners’ 
ballot were declared, showing a majority 
of 470 in fav^r of a strike against pay- 
ing income-tax on wages under £250 ; but 
the Federation decided against q. strike 
until a ballot of the miners throughout 
the country could be taken. 

In Home, the King of Italy opened Parlia-e 
ment. The Socialists had betm expedited 
to make a demonstration, but they con- 
tented themselves with walking out of 
the Chamber before the King began to 
road the speech from the Throne. 

On the report of Sir George Clark, the 
Supreme Council decided to recognise 
the Hungarian Government. 

Dec. 2. — The Treasury Committee on 
Housing Finance in an interim report 
recommended that Local Authorities be 
empowered to issue 54 per cent “ local 
bonds ” for 5, 10 or 20 years. 

A sudden and violent gale caused consider- 
able damage in London and the Home 
Counties. 

A general strike was proclaimed in Home, 
^filaii and Florence. 

DecT.S. — Revised Navy Estimates were pub- 
lished, sh^M'ing n net total of 
£157,528,800. 

Negotiations for a «)nferencc of the em- 
ployers and unions ctincerncd in the 
moulders' dispute broke down. 

A resolution was passed by the United 
Trades’ Association of Liverpool demand- 
ing more representation for the trading 
.■ommuiiitv on the proposed Board qf 

^ Railway .MnnngemeT\|. 

* Peace prOposiK from Uie Soviet Govern- 

ment were put forward to the Allies by 
M. Litvinoff at Copenhagen, and Colonel 
Malone, M.P., in London. 

Doc. 4. — A statement was issued by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, explanatory of 
the new Navy Estimates. 

.3,700 employees of the Army and Navy 
Stores, London, struck for a living wage. 

Dec. 6. — The Army and Navy Stores strike 

* was settled. 

The Ministry of Labour announced the 
constitution of the Industrial Court 
under the recent Act. 

Mr. £. Tindal Atkinson, K.G., was 
appoint^ a Railway and Canal Commis- 
Btoner, in^laee of the late Mr. A. B. 
^thorne-Hardy. 


The embargo on bunker coal <»me into 
effect at the United States portB. 

Dec. 6. — The Prime Minister, speaking at 
the Manchester Reform Club, defended 
the Coalition, and appealed for unity 
among Liberals. 

The Funeral of F.M. Sir E. Wood took 
place at Aldershot. 

Employees of the Army and Navy Stores 
returned to work. 

The seventh' All-Russian Congress of 
* Soviets at Moscow passed a resolution 
n-iltM-iitiiig ilii willingness to make peace 
» whIi ilic Knlentc Powers. 

President Wilson’s offer to the U.S. Coal 
Strikers was accepted as a basis of settle- 
ment by the miners’ leaders. 

Mr. Henry Clay Frick, Andrew Carnegie’s 
partner, left £24,000,000 to charitable 
and educational institutions. 

Doc. 8. — The Report on the Doimlas-Tennant 
case was published by the (^mmittee of 
Inquiry. 

M. Paderewski consented to atrompt the 
formation of a new Government in 
Poland. 

At a meeting in Edinburgh of the 25 chibs 
wbieh govern the Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, it was agreed that the Royal 
and Ancient Club, St. Andrew’s, should 
be the Supreme Ruling Authority for the 
Championship. 

Dec. 9. — The Special Trades Union Congress 
postponed decision on the mines nation- 
alisation question. It w'as decided to 
submit to the Government a scheme foi 
lowering the cost of living. 

The Prince of Wales was elected a member 
of the Smithfield Club. 

The Spanish Cabinet reoigned, and Senor 
Dato was invited to form a new one. 

It was announced that an attack had been 
made by Waziri tribesmen on a train 
near Thai, resulting in the deaths of 36 
persons, 50 others were injured. 

Dec. 10.— The final estimate for Army expen- 
diture for 1919-1920 was declared at 
£4a5,000,000. 

Polling took place in the by-election .at 
St, Albans. 

It W'as announced at the Trades Union Con- 
giw that the Prime Minister had pro- 
mised to introduce an Unemployment 
Insurance Bill before Christman. 

The Prince of Walc*i was oleeted President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
1920. 
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Captain Bofis Smith arrived at Port 
Darwin two days in advance of the time 
limit fixed by the terms of the Australian 
Government’s offer of a £10,000 prize 
foi* the first aeroplane flight from London 
to Australia. Captain Boss Smith there- 
fore has won the prize. 

The United States Coal Strike was settled 
at Indianopolis, the miners having 
accepted Mr. Witoon’s offer of an immedi- 
ate Increase in wages of 14 per rant., 
with the appointment of a commission 
to consider further increases. 



.« Honmes du Jour] IParis 

Vive la France! 


Dec. 11. — Sir Albert Stanley, speaking at a 
luncheon, foreshadowed increased fares 
in the London passenger trafiSc. 

M. Clemenceau arrived in London, and had 
conferences with the Prime Minister, and 
with Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon. 

The Allied Ministers at Copenhagen 
returned unopened the communication 
of the peace offer made by M. Litvinoff 
on behalf of the Soviet Government. 

Dec 12. — Air Service Estimates for 1919-20 
were published, proiidin;; for a net sum 
of £^,030,850. Ihu lorce, exclusive of 
Ixdia, is to consist of 150,000 men, to be 
reduced by the end of March to 35,000. 
Dr. Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, made 
an appeal to the Supreme Council in 
Paris and to Europe generally for imme- 
diate supplies of food to save Austria 
. from starvation. 

Dec. 13. — ^American Sinn Fein sympathisers 
appeared in the Sen^ asking recogni- 
tion for the “ Irish Republic.^’ 

It was announced that the Bed Army has 
captured Poltava from General Denikin. 
M. Paderewski is stated to havO finallj 
resigned the premiership of Poland. 


Dec. 14.— M. Clemenceau left London for 

Par is. 

Dec. 15. — TheQ^en of Spain left London for' 
Madrid. 

Mr. Balfour, addressing the Home Parlia- 
ment branch of the Hmpire Parliamen- 
tary Association, discussed the future 
constitutional arrangements between 
this country and the Dominions. 

The German reply to the Allies’ last note 
was handed in. It was conciliatory in 
tone but reiterated the impossibility of' 
complying with the demands for tonnage 
in dock materials. 

President Wilson issued a statement that 
he does not intend to compromise with 
the Republician leaders over the Peace 
Treaty. 

It was announced in a Trieste — New York 
■ telegram that Signor D’Annunzio had 
come to an agreement with Signor Nitti, 
by which Italy secures complete sover- 

^ eignity over Fiumc. 

A Coptic student made an attempt to 
assassinate the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
and was arrested. 

Oxford and Cambridge sent a challenge to 
Harvard and Yale to send a joint track 
team to run against a team drawn from 
the two British Universities. 

Dec. 16. — ^The Prime Minister addressed the 
Building Trades Industrial Council on 
the Housing problem. He advocated an 
energetic recruiting campaim, so as to 
make up the deficiency in the supply of 
labour. 

Mr. Roberts announced in the House of 
Commons that winter prices for milk 
were not to be reduced, but that supplies 
at cheaper rates were to be made avail- 
able for children and nursing Hind 
expectant mothers. 

General Smuts, in a spe^h at Bloemfon- 
tein, declared that the South African 
Party could combine neither with® the 
Nationalists nor the Unionists. He 
appealed for the support of all moderate 
men. 

Dec. 17.~ The Board of Trade issued an open 
general licence to coal merchants per- 
mitting the export of coal to all foreign 
countries excepli Russia, Germany, Aus-^ 
tria, Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria — 
subject to the approval of the Controller. 

A party of 150 to 200 men raided Cork 
Railway Station^ and shut up all the 
employees. 

The capture of Kieff by the Red Army was 
announced in a Bolshevist bulletin. 

Dec. 18. — The Parliamentary Labour Party 
appointed a deputation to investigate 
the condition of Ireland. ‘ *■' 

Elections to the Beit Fellowship in medical 
research were announced. Two women 
wore among the successful candidates. 

It was announced that the Germans had 
offered to build warships in reparation 
for the Soapa Flow eonttling, but that 
the offer is unacceptable to the Frenj^. 


Diary for 

General Denikin has declared that in no 
circumstances will he niahtflierms with 
the Bolshevists or comqjpnhy arrange- 
ment with the Germans. 

With the authorisation of the British 
Government, a supply of fats is to be sent 
to Vienna. 

Anti-French disturbances have taken place 
near the Mesopotamia - Kurdistan 
frontier. 

It was stated that an agreement has been 
entered into between the United States 
Attorney-General and the five great 
Chicago packing firms, whereby the latter 
will restrict their trading to products 
of animals ” only — meat, poultry, eggs, 
cheese and butter. 

I'he New Zealsmd elections have resulted 
in a Liberal Party dehdcle. Sir Joseph 
Ward, the Liberal leader, is among tne 
defeated candidates. 

U;c. 19. — An attempt on the life of Lord 
French was made near Phoenix Park a 
D ublin, by an armed gang. The Loro 
Lieutenant was uninjured.* One of the 
assailants was shot dead. 

The Majority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture was issued. It 
recommends a continuance of the guar- 
anteed price of cereals. 

The sixth Aeronautic Salon was opened by 
M. Poincare in Paris. 

►ec. 20. — Polling took place in the Spen 
Valley Division of Yorkshire. 

The Food Controller, speaking at Reading, 
hoped that it would be possible to 
“ aecontrol ” ngricultural produce 
within the first six months of 1920. 

It was announced that General Denikin is 
to enter into negotiations with the Rus- 
sian Border States on the basis of a 
re-union with Russia. The scheme is 
to combine tog activities of all Anti-Bol- 
shevist forces. 

Tl^ American Senate passed a Bill to 
return the railways to private control 
and to prohibit strikes. 

>oc. 21. — Armed men raided the offices of 
the Iruh Independent in Dublin, and 
broke up the machinery. 

lec. 22.— Kii'L'h{!ii*<*i1*. conferred on 

Captair I! M..< i.in Smith and 

Lieut. Keith Maepherson Smith in recog- 
nition of their night from England to 
Australia. 

A Bolshevist report states that at the tak- 
ing of Novo Nikolaiesk, 10,000 prisoners 
and much booty were captured from 

. Admiral Koltchak. 

■ the Petit Parisien, the 
V. ■ : ■■ ■ for 1920 on the French air 

service is calculated at 233,000,000 
francs. 

An attempt at a general strike in Egypt 
on the anniversary of the Proclamation 
of the Protectorate is stated to have 
failed, owing to the Government officials 
and other classes of workers having 
^fused bo come out. 


Dbcembbr. 15 

Dec. 23. — The result of St. Albana by-election 
was announced. Lieut.^ol. F. E. Fre- 
mantle (Co. U.) was elected, by a major- 
ity of 713 over the Labour candidate, 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Mr. Lloyd George told a London deputation 
that he would introduce a bill to give 
local authorities power to municipalise 
the milk supply. 

The Committee appointed to consider Mr. 
A. W. Gattie^s goods clearing-house 
scheme has reported unfavouriubly in 
regard to its adoption. 

Ill the operations against Mahsuds and 
Waziri tribesmen, a British column met 
with a reverse. There were 200 casual- 
ties, including 13 officers killed or 
missing. 

M. Tchitcherin has notified the Polish Gov- 
ernment that , the Soviet Government is 
ready to open' negotiations for an imme- 
diate peace. 

The Allied reply to the German Note on 
reparations for the Scapa Flow scuttling 

e was banded to Baron von I^ersner. 

M. Clemenceau made a declaration on 
foreign policy in the French Chamber. 
He asserfed that there would be no 
negoti.'itions with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and emphasised the con^lete 
accord between France and Great 
Britain. 



Qradl^fd Daily Telegraph] pindtord 

**Gfaantideer!'* 




i6 The RitviBw 

Dec. 26.— Sir mow Smith has been obliged 
to abandon his flight across Australia at 
Charlevilte, Queensland, through the 
breaking of the crank arm of his 
machine. 

Lettland and Lithuania have decided U[)on 
a single milit^ control, under which 
they will continue the struggle against 
the Boleheviets. 

' The rising of a Dinka tribe was reported 
from Ue Southern Soudan. Two British 
officers, Major Stigand and Major White, 
wore killed. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given 
11^100,000,000 to America. Half this 
sum will go to provide an increase of the 
salarios of College Professors under the 
General Education Board, and the other 
half to the Rockefeller Institute for the 
promotion of medical research. 

Dec. 27. — ^The expected increase in railway 
goods rates was announced. .. 

The funeral of Sir John Alcock took pace 
in Manchester. 

The resignation of Sir Reginald Brade 
the Permanent Secretaryship at the War 
Office was announced. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Sir Herbert Greedy. 

Six persons were killed at Davos, Switaer- 
land, as the result of an avalanche 
striking a sanatorium and a hotel. 

Dec. 28.— In Phoenix Park, Dublin, the 
Viceregal Guard had an encounter with 
a civ^n named Kennedy, in the course 
of ii di TO i Lieut. Boast, in command of the 
detachment, was killed. Kennedy was 
shot by the soldiers. 

Dec. 29. — ^At the inquest on the bodies of 
Lieut. Boast and Kennedy, the jury 
found that the officer was “ accidentally 
killed by a shot flred by one of his own 
party,” and that Kennedy “ was killed 
by a military patrol,’* who acted in 
the most heartless, m^ner.” 

It was announced that the weekly ration 
of sugar is to be reduced from 8qk. to 
6oe. per head. 


OP RimEws. 

Mr. A. 'Neal, Parliament^ Secretary to 
the 0^ Transport, speaking with 

referenolFte the new goods rates, ex- 
plained that the present revision was a 
temporary one, intended to put the rail- 
ways on a self-supporting basis; ,but 
that a complete revision would be under- 
taken later. 

The submission of *the Mahsuds was 
announced from India. 

Dec. 30. — The Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion was reported to have accepted the 
employers proposal to submit the men -s 
claim fur a miniinum wage of 16 b. a day 
to an Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act. ' 

It was announced that early in 1920 
Government control would he removed 
from milk, British cheese and British 
butter. 

It was reported that Japan and the 
« American and British Governments had 
reached an --'--ir' whereby Japan is 
empowered ■ .« ■■ necessary military 

steps to chock the Bolshevist advance in 
Siberia. Japan is stated to be ready to 
send troops as farutrest as Lake Baikal. 

Lord Milner issued a statement inviting 
the co-operation of Egyptians in the 
work of reconciliation. 

A report on expenditure in Mesopotamia, 
by Sir John Hewett, was published. 

Dec. 31. — The by-election at Bromley resulted 
in the return of Lieut.-Colonel Cuthbert 
James (Co. IT.). His majority over the 
Labour candidate, Mr. F. P. Hodes, was 
1,071. 

The Select Committee on Pensions proposed 
an important increase in the sca^ of 
officers and the dependants of both officers 
and men. t 

Egyptian Nationalists have issued a reply 
to Lord Milner. They welcomef> the 
widening of the field of discussion, hut 
declare that complete ‘ independence is 
their aim.. 


y- V 

OBITUARY. 


Dec. „ 3 .— Fisld-M'amhmi, Sib SmTM Wood, 
• T;C., 6.o.m;o., m. 

Dec. 3.— Lord WAL^iuefttu, 

Scientist and SportemUn, 75. 
ec. 14 .— Sib John Jaukbon, 

EnginoiT and CoatractOV, 68. 

Dec. 15. — ('llAHI.Kn t,'\NN\N, 

Secretary to the Delegates of thh 
Oxford University ^ess, (||I. 

Dec. 16.— Admiral Sir Hrnrt Sml^vaNRON, 
Gehtlemah Usher of the Black 
Rod since 1904, 77. 

Dec. 18. — Sir. John Aloook, 

Aviator, first to fly the' Atlantic, 
27. 


Dec. 19. — Dr. ARNoiiD Harris MAthhw, 

Archbishop of the Odd Catholics 
in England, 67. 

Dec. 21.-^LADk of Haoknbt, 62, 

Dec. 23r^tb!^ VbW 54. 

Player, 72. t 

pec. 27 .^SiR.CIharlrs Hr^rt. 

,; :, M.P^ .for Till* Wri'kin DivistoH 
■ of Shropshire since 1906, 59. 

Dec. 29 .-^Sir Wii;ltam Ohlbr, 

Regius Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Oxford,^!. 




It ttirf\ -'i 


L« Biibade. 

OoeJ iNsMvens ! We 1»^rn to l^oR il, mnd It promptly metta 1 
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WatmuUUr Qmuue\ Tbl0 TwO HoOpS* 

Whiofarar lioop he juimit be raas the iM ef Joetlig e bjprte. # 
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jufcnd'. Germans at work on building in France. muiiUh 



The Oennsfi prildintri «cmie not yeMo ihtfh* eupfwrt in PSptnidli 
homei. Ineteed, they wait for eome tiifte (‘"An appeal to Pear never flnda eny 8tq;fporl in 
while their water gniel la aweetened with Gei mah hearia/’-OttP v. Bitmarck). 
Glemenceau'a Diacourae on Freedom.- 
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The Powerful Allied Mission “at work” in Germany. iMunich 
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*' ( tell you that we shall be wanting coal this ^ 

winter 1" “ LooU here ! If you leave your bed, the w hole 

“ That doesn't matter. After the elections, wc Paris is going to get the rheumatism. ’ 

can depend upon the heat of the debates." 
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Win Ei|j»pe Go Bankrupt? 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 

[Our Special Correspondent in Paris.] 


lii convereation with one of the sound- 
est financial experts in Europe, I was 
astonished to hear him say casually, and 
as if the prospect was so clear as to have 
been accepted with resignation by every- 
body: “ Austria will be bankrupt by 
March/’ 

Austria will be bankrupt by March ! 
And after? What of the other countries 
of Europe? How many of them wdll 
follow suit? In the business world no 
lirm can fail without dragging to ruin a 
niind)er of othei- houses. Is it so in* 
politics? Obviously the laws of finance 
are the same for nations as for individuals, 
and it is impossible for a financial crash 
to take place in Austria without involving 
all other countries to some extent. At 
the veiy least Austria will become a 
burden on the Poor Law' of Europe — if I 
ifiay repeat a phrase 1 have used 
before. She will be a pauper at our 
charge. She is. How could it be other- 
wise when we have taken away from her 
the means even of feeding herself? 

Our policy wa.s to break up with a sledge 
hammer all the old Europe; but 
diplSmacy of the Clemenceau and Lloyd 
tleorge kind is Aore succ^essful in smash- 
ing than in rebuilding. Here w’e have the 
piccA of a jig-sRw' puzzle, but it is 
impossible for us to fit them together 
again. The big starving capital of 
Austria is helpless in a tiny country, and 
has neither the capacity to grow its own » 
wheat nor to pay for th^ wheat which is 
Brought in. Bankruptcy is just inability 
to pay creditors ; but often the bankrupt 
cun find the funds to . live cheerfully 
enough. With Austria the case is 
•lifTerent. Not only can her creditors give 
up hope of getting a penny from her for 
many years, if ever (soon some other 
political entity will have to be found)^ but 
tfcey will have to feed her. Austria is 
down and out, and anybody who for a 
moment argued gainst doing our utmost 
for her is afpof as well as a creature 
out bQ%els. Bven Itsly, heij old implac- 
able Ihetriy; is &1I m pity ; mi 


peaked - faced, ricketty - legged bttle 
children of Vienna are being cared for in 
Milan. 

You could tie up great bundles of 
Austrian paper money, put them on your 
back, and stagger away; and instead of 
having a fortune, as you might imagine, 
you w'ould be carrying away little more 
than bundles of old paper which a fisli- 
monger might buy in which to wrap his 
fish. That Austrian liabilities had better 
be written down as bad debts, need hardly 
befdiscussed. * What we may properly 
discuss is how far the fall of Austria will 
br^g about the financial fall of other 
countries. Will the dust of the collapse 
sting our eyes and fill our throats and 
settle in white patches on our doilies, 
but not hurt us more than that? Or will 
Austria prove to be the blind and shorn 
Samson w'ho in her death will pull down 
with her the pillars of civilisation and bury' 
us all in common ruin ? 

There will undoubtedly be reper- 
ciissipns. This Ottomanising of Europe 
in the financial sense can leave no one 
unscathed. We are all in this business, 
and we cannot detach ourselves and pass 
with a shrug of the shoudderB on the other 
side. Not even America can behave like 
the Levite. She is deeply interested in 
the financial fate of Europe. Europe is 
a valuable market. If the market dries 
up — no, it can’t do that, American goods 
will be long wanted — if the market is not 
able to pay, if every purchase takes it a 
step further on the way to the Bankruptcy 
Court, then America will soon begin to 
pull a wry face, and find its banks and its 
businesses, riofa as they believe tJiem- 
selves to be, rocking uneasily, in danger 
of being upset in the generd chaos. The 
prosperity even of America is built piu*tly 
upon Europe ; and if one side of the 
foundations sinks; t^en the supetstructuie 
will become ^lekew. There are many 
Leaning Towers of Pisa to-||ay; th^ 
remain out of the - ^7 e 

miracle ; but we cao^c^ hQ|p;. limt 
vriSi tor 

the still more rigid laws of finanee^ 
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duties are nc»t sufficiently productive! 
The can»(irtimn of lenders, after deter- 
mining at the Hague t^ie needs of each 
applicant country, to give, in return for 
the bond, not in cash but in kind I The 
only European Finance Minister on the 
Continent who is regarded favourably by 
Mr. Vanderlip is M. Delacroix, of 
Belgium ; and it is indeed true that 
Belgium has made admirable progress 
and impresses all observers as one of the 
few European countries making enlight- 
ened efforts to escape the financial 
morass. 

On France his judgment is rather harsh, 
but 1 cannot, as a man who constantly 
keeps his finger on the pulse of Paris, 
dex^ that he shows a good* deal of discern- 
ment. I have faith in the courage and 
the laboriousnesB of France if she ^ill 
only realise what must be done ; but hot 
only has the position been bidden from 
the people by the politicians ; the 
politicians themselves do not grasp the 
truth. France is the least disposed of 
all nations to look the facts in the face,'* 
he says. Now at last there is some 
appreoi^^n of the reality. Do not let us 
exaggerate: everywhere 1 see it s^ted 
that the budget for next year must be 
something like £2,000,000,000, because it 
is over a quarter of that amount for the 
next three months. That conclusion 
does not necessarily follow. What must 
be noted is that even at the pre-war rate 
of exchange the toted income of France 
was barely equal to half such a budget. 
How could it then be met ? 

There are, however, exceptional 
charges such as credits for the devastated 
areas; and the military expenditure 
should come down with a run. Btill, 
there is the big loan,, which will add 
liundreds of millions sterling in annual 
charges to the budget ; and even without 
providing for the redemption of the debt 
the limits of taxability of the French 
people must be reached. The pre-war 
budget of 168 millions will be absorbed 
at least three times over merely in the 
payment of interest 1 There are various 
calculations as to the amount of taxation 
per head which must be imposed, ranging 
from 1,000 francs to 2,000 francs. He 
lower Binounit is nearer the truth, but it 
is surely startling enough. I peculate 


that for year, in round figures, 

France hTBP^ported 1,000 millions in 
goods and exported 200 millions. No 
wonder the exchange is against her, and 
renders necessary purchases more and 
more difficult! Her holdings abroad are 
now greatly diminished and it would be 
sound business to wipe off the slate, as 
utterly lost, much of the foreign loan, 
whether in Bussia (500 millions) or in 
the Balkans. The first problem is pre- 
cisely the “ buckling of the budget ** — the 
making ends meet; and the bulging 
interest on loans is very difficult indeed 
to wrap up in the budget. 

In Gennany, it is not necessary to 
examine the books. Two or three 
financial facts will suffice. The debt has 
multiplied forty-fold. Every week new 
paper money to the value of 1} milliards 
of marks is put into circulation. To pay 
the Entente in gold its claims for the next 
six years at the present rate of exchange 
(a mark is worth less than a penny) is to 
raise something like 700 milliards of 
marks. Without counting these debts, 
the taxation which used to be 62 marks 
per head has multiplied by at least ten. 
The rocent loan was an abject failure. 
It really only produced enough for a 
month or so. The spirit of the people 
apparently (and understandably) is the 
spirit of Louis XV., who exclaimed: 
'* After us the deluge ! 

That indeed is the spirit of Europe in 
general. If there are Eastern countries 
which managed somehow to jog along in 
a chronic state of bankruptcy because 
they were kept going by Great Powers, 
that had political need of them, the 
Western nation^ cannot expect ban^T; 
ruptcy to be a pl^sant or even a possible 
condition. Something must be done and 
that quickly, unless we are to pitch bead- 
long into ultimate and universal disaster. 

Who can back the bills? Long ago 
when I discussed the after-war problems 
with a distinguished personage who has 
an incisive way of putting things he 
stated the 'luronVrir to hini) 

in a sentenc-: " llcpiuliiif-'on i)f Debt, 
which is Bolshevism; or Confiscation of 
Capital, which is Socialism.” It does 
not, of course, matter, ^ far as immediate 
results are concerned, whe^er you 
declare that the natioithi debts, ^ 
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portion of the national Hebts, uml there- 
fore the enormous interest^j^flth are the 
chief cause of the iinaneSltrouble^ are 
abolished; or whether you make large or 
small levies on capital — capital invested 
in such loans above all. There was a 
heroic hint of the second alternative 
once — it was immediately drowned in a 
vociferous chorus of abuse. There was 
even serious discussion of attaining the 
same end by Viaving an obligatory con- 
solidating loan which would swallow up 
all the previous loans but upon which the 
interest would be half the present interest. 
Besult; your £1,000 automatically 
becomes £6(X) so far as its interest- 
producing value is concerned. I mention 
these solutions in passing. Capitalism 
win be at its death- gasp before it thus^ 
commits hari-kari. 

But there is indeed a variant on these 
proposals which comes from Mr. Keynes : 
that is, the cancellation of debts among 
the Allied countries. The only country 
which would really lose (and if the altern- 
ative is the complete bankruptcy of 
Euro))e she w^ould gain by tlius averting 
such a calamity) would be America. We 
sbould nominally lose ; but most of our 
money which is “ out ” we shall in any 
case have to whistle for for a very long 
time. That, however, though certainly a 
method of simplifying the embarrassed 
relaftons of this moment and of easing the 
situation a littlt^ is totally inadequate. It , 
is an amazing thing that the only financial 
pre-dbeupation of the Peace Conference 
was how to get gold out of Germany. As 
I long ago pointed out, we shall have to 
help Germany, not for humanitarian 
reasons but in our own interests, before 
we are through vrith tips business. 

The reason? Who said “ Indemnities,*’ 
M'hen Germany is without foreign 
securities, when Germany is without 
shipping, when Germany is without iron 
and without coal (for in a comparative 
sepse the loss of Lorraine and <he Sarre 
Valley and Silesia render her coalless and 
^onless), when Germany is without 
transports, when Germsgiy is without an 
ounce of real moral ? How can it be done 
when, even if she was in a position to 
Ji^^e idi^ey by carrying her eixporte to a 
her im|wrts (e 
not acc^ befoie the 


WiiT), we should refuse to allow her thus 
to collar the ti ade of the work! ? No, the 
less we expect froni that quarter the wiser 
ive shall be. We sh^l have rush to 
the rescue to save her from biuikruptoy, 
which means that she too will become a 
pauper and will go on the Poor Law of 
Europe. We should all follow very 
quickly. There was one logical lUid 
heartless method of making Germany 
pay — it was to strip her naked without 
pity, to leave her barer than a country 
over which locusts have passed, and then 
to have allowed her, without means of 
existence, to die in millions miserably. 

To make life ttilerable for aigr of us we 
all have need of each of us. There are 
things that this country can supply, and 
things that the, other country can make. 
B)^t it would be too elementary for me to. 
l>egin to point out that trade between the 
nations is a vital necessity. And it would 
bo comically pedagogic ffjr ine to attempt 
to instruct anybody that trade is 
impossible without some sort of equality 
of exchange. Nor would I be forgiven (I 
hope) if I spent any time in demonstrating 
that to avoid general ruin we h^||^to pool 
our resources, we have to hit upon a plan 
that will, when properly understood, com- 
mend itself to all the world, the rich as 
well as the poor countries. Even sensible 
jirivate creditors do not willingly let die 
their bankrupt customers, and those who 
are in difficulties would surely agree to 
sink or swim together. (If ttiey don’t 
swim together they will certainly * sink 
together). Here is the opportun% for 
the much-despised Financial League of 
Nations, which idealists and realiete alike 
turned down in Paris, preferring to discuss 
' who should have the enemy cables and the 
enemy colonies, and who should say the 
finest thing about humanity’s upward 
tnandi . After all , in this imperfect viprld , 
existence is largely a question of cash^ 
or of credit. There are other economic 
difficulties, of course ; but money has 
certainly to be found. Without the 
speedy financial co-operarion of , all 
nations, strong and weak, rich 
^ far-seeing Bolsheviks who prophesied 

and bwkniptcv and 
jppitalist system m Europe by the 
jleae, will be able to Wat ^ai 



For and Agait)||^ 

A Permanent Coalition Party. 

The vague ftrayram me of recomtmdion with ivhich the Coalition carried the country at Ae lad 
decHon aSorde no mffidmt baai$ for the creation of a permanent politkd party, uihiA cannot live 
wiAout the formdaUon of difimte principles. Is U possHe, or is it even desiroUe, that a permanent 
Co<Jition Aoald he evolved from the present fusion of the oU parties? Or is it bettor for the health 
of our political life Aat we shotdd revert quiddy to a dear division of parties, eadi standing far] a 
definite polky ? Do we gain more by attenyiting to preserve natkmal unity through compromise than 
we lose by suppressing the free and independent criticism that is the chief duty of an opposition ? These 
questions are fully dealt wiA in the fdlawing pages by two of our most representative and infiuential 
young politicians. 



CAPTAIN W. E. ELLIOT. M.P. MR. W. M. R. PRINGLE. 


Capt. Walter Klliot Elliot, M.P., for Lanark, 
entered ParUainent for the £bat time at the last 
general deetion aa a OoaUtjkm rnioniat, and haa 
already earned the reputation of being, Mrhapa, 
the xnoat brilliant and promidng m the new 
mamben of this ParllamenL Before the war he 
had a diatipguiehed medical oareet and went out 
to Franoa aa a doctor in the Royal Amy Mildieal 
Prom 1014 to 101^ he wia attaeltfjd to the 
Oreya and gained the Military Oroaa twice 
for gallantry in the field. 


Mr. William Mather Rutherford Pringle was 
well known in the House of Oommona, before the 
“ Khaki ” election of 1018, as one of the moat 
pungent critics of the Coalition Govemme^. TTp 
to that time he was for eight years memper lor 
North West Lanarkshire. He was bom at Gordon, 
Berwickshire in 1874 and graduated at OHsetow 
UniTersitj, whence he was called to the Bar. 
Ta spite of his temporery abaiAoe from PirHaBiianti 
he is still a rltal force In poliUoi, as the Sematary 
of the Free liberal Organisation. 
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For a Pe^anent Coalition Party. 

By CAPf^IN WALTER E ELUOT, M.P, 


The present Coalition is not accidental. 
It will not dissolve but will on the con- 
trary take its place as a permanent factor 
in our political life. That this is of 
advantage to our country; that it is 
inevitable; that it is but the completion 
of a process which has already largely 
taken place — such is the thesis of this 
argument. 

Even before the war the increasing 
unreality of the Liberal-Tory political 
strife was causing weariness amongst 
students of the State. We were coming 
to the end of an era, slowly, slowly, the 
nineteenth -century problems were beingg 
rolled up and cleared away ; and all round, 
like an audience of hungry giants at the 
end of a harlequinade, the vast and 
menacing riddles of the twentieth were 
beginning to stamp and clamour for 
attention. The first decade of the new 
century had largely been Occupied by the 
left-overs of Victorianisin. Those were 
mainly political, and in them the old 
Liberal and Conservative parties had 
played an honourable if tedious part. But 
the new generation bad already begun to 
realise almost unconsciously that it was to 
be the anxious liquidator of the Industrial 
Revolution, and . new party orientations 
'' ere becoming ^yearfy more evident. 

1"he first definite date may be taken as 
I91(i> the year of the Buckingham Palace 
Conference. In that year the ftrst seed 
of the Coalition Party was sowed. It is 
the greatest tragedy of the century so far 
that it failed then to come to fruition. 

Thmk what was offered in the lap of tlie 
gods. For the Liberals, ^lome Rule for an 
unembittered Ireland, a non-controversial 
measure studied and carried not from a 
party point of view, but in an honest 
attempt to heal the running ulcer of our 
Empire. For the Conservatives, a 
measure of National Service, an honest 
acknowledgment of the German menace 
gs a deliberate attempt upon the peace of 
Europe ; for us all, four years of time given 
into our: hands, the present war either 
utterly averted or at least setlied in 
by the great Armies which at last 
wearily trod qur parade grounds for 


two years while civilisation declined 
towards its present anarc^. 

We have burned enou^ leaves of the 
Sibylline Books'; it is no accident that we 
have combined to preserve tiiese last. 

Even in pre-war days, then, the Coali- 
tion was emerging ; the recent aeodbration 
has simply made clear to everyone the 
trend of the currents. The problems of 
government in the nineteenth century 
were political ; those of the twentieth are 
economic. When we once get Ireland 
out of the way (a damning reminder of the 
evils of moth-eaten controversy for its 
owA sake) there will be no clear dividing 
line between the old Liberals and the old 
Cqpservatives ; none at any rate that can- 
not be ignored by honesty of purpose and 
mutual confidence in the ability of the 
other to learn by experience^ New parties 
will and must emerge ; but they Vdll be 
divided by definite theories of the State 
and the purposes of our community. This 
cannot be said for the difference between 
the Coalition and the Wee Fre^^iberals, 
who urge us, as Mr. Asquith diOt Glas- 
gfiw, to ‘ ‘ lift up the party banner " more 
apparently for the beautiful eyes of the 
dispossessed party leaders than for any 
contribution they are making to the great 
issues under discussion. 

For the Coalition is no mive a novel 
phenomenon in geography than it is in 
date. All over the world economic issues 
are rexAacing political ones. The Coali- 
tion landslide of last BeCbmber cannot be 
attributed solely to the unprece^nted 
astuteness of Mr . Lloyd George when we 
’ compare it with the simiter ’^intory won 
in these last we^s by Mv G in 

France. And this explanation becomes 
farcical if we consider also the Aust^an 
and New Zealand results, where CoaUtion 
parties have come back to power by 
equally sweeping majorities (Australia 80 
Senate seats out of $6; oomimre 1913, 
three). 

But survey the Contihont,- and the wne 
new grouping recurs. You . W 
Centre Party of the Bight; 
the Moderate Sobifdiets. 
alternative Governments white iite 
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tests for the immediate future. But this 
can be said, that they have been dared, 
and the fiames of trial are already 
smoking. On all we have criticism; on 
none an alternative policy. 

The Coalition is not a local, but a world 
phenomenon. 


l,f the Coalition did not exist we shouh 
require ,<a^create it. 

Therero?^t will emerge, a Permanen 
Coalition Party, to front organised Labou 
and with it thrash out the problems of ou 
century — in short, to liquidate tin 
Industiial Bevolution. 
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Against a Permanent Coalition Party. 


M, s 

The present Coalition is a deiinite and 
Eivowed attempt to supersede the old sys- 
bem of party government. Its ostensible 
justification is that the suppression of 
party controversy, which was outwardly 
Dbserved, and is held to have materially 
contributed to victory, during the war, is 
squally necessary for the successful solu- 
tion of the problems of reconstruction and 
of peace. These problems are unex- 
ampled in their difficulty and complexity 
and the upholders of the Coalition main- 
tain that it alone possesses the strength, 
cohesion and statesmanship required for 
tbe herculean task. 

The composition of the House of 
Commons indicates that for the time the 
country accepted this view. The 
plebiscatory election of December, 1918, 
confirmed the coup d'etat of December, 
1916. The party system, as it has pre- 
vailed in Parliament in the past, is in 
abeyance. The Prime Minister has in 
effect attained a dictatorship qualified by 
sporadic insurrection on the part of a 
timorous Tory majority to whom his 
personal prestige is indispensable. 

The brilliance of the Prime Minister's 
electoral success has only momentarily 
dbscured his fundamental failure. 

On tHe eve of last year’s election the 
Labour party “ caNed out V* its members 
from the Ministry and Mr. Lloyd George 
merely Ihcceeded in retaining the respect- 
able figure of Mr. Barnes with the 
transient phantoms of Messrs, Parker, 
Koberts and Wardle. The Labour party 
has since become growingly hostile, and 
the^htagonism is more prociounced in the 
'Country ^han in the House of Commons. 

1 The attbmpt to ostracise his old Liberal 
colleagi;^ Oh the vote in the 

reacted fatally 
Against -Mr, Llbjrd George in the Liberal 
pa^.: is d^nitely hostile 

ind half ^ without 

l^abour owing 

sullen ' resentment. . The 
an tmimstakable sign 
hat he has fonned a new and permanent 
cditiq^ those who are si^ 

asidnd h^^ trinm^ and who 


, PRINGLE. 

are still deceived by his hfe service to 
Liberalism will in large numbers desert 
him. 

Thus while party is in suspended 
animation in the House of Opmmons» it 
is very much alive in the country. The 
by-elections of the last twelve months 
have proved that more than half of the 
electors who take any interest in polices 
are opposed to the government which 
claims to. represent a united nation. It 
is only necessary for the Prime Minister’s 
opponents to agree upon an alternative 
policy — which may j>r6ve less difficult 
|han Ifght-hearted -Coalitionists imagine — 
and the Government will, at the next 
election, sustain a defeat which will be 
the heavier the longer the dissolution is 
deferred. 

The effort to replace the party system 
l>y a permanent Coalition has therefore 
definitely failed. What are the eburi^B 
which are bringing the Government as 
distinct from the system to eleotionpd 
disaster? 

The Prime Minister could have won the 
election easily on the Armistice. Jts 
glories were still undimmed. But -the 
majority would not have been so over- 
whelming. Its apoplectic dimensions 
vrere due to a debauch of' immoral ttod 
impossible electioneering promises for 
which the reckoning is inevitable. 

Even his laurels as the man who won 
the war are beginning to fade. As ihe 
factors which produced the final debdele 
of Germany are more generaliy under- 
stood, Mr. Llpj^d Geotge’s ^^e in these 
events is more justly , if less g^erpuijf i 
appraised! the v^ue of Great Brito’s 
military cohtnbution and/&0 
her sacrifices mil , never; he 
But important as; these w'ere.only a 
blind patriot 

decisive part played Sy Anierioan hativ- 
vention in; 

the blockade, in. i mminei t 

&anoial disaster^ 
summer of 191B, apart from t|b».. 
fighting, by the numerical stren^ Oiriihe 
reinforcements which were hutriad^ lMaina^ 
thelLtlaatic. Kothiii« is mord^ 
for the wise direction 6! Sriitt 
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tban a irue perception of the function 
I>erformed by this country in the recent 
war as compared with the part she has 
played in fonner struggles. When this 
just historic perspective is attained the 
verdict" upon Mr. Lloyd George’s proceed- 
ings in 1916 and afterwards will be very 
different from the exorbitant and 
hysterical plaudits with which they have 
hitherto been rewarded. As each succes- 
sive Inter-Allied Conference discloses 
more clearly European dependence upon 
America, the process of enlightenment 
goes on. 

Just as his prestige as the winner of the 
war begins to wane, his performances in 
the domain of reconstruction, as the 
Nehemiah of the new Jerusalem, are 
<?oming up for judgment. % ^ 

The Prime Minister can quote a long 
catalogue of statutes with resounding 
titles, though it is a suspicious circum- 
stance that he constantly includes in his 
recital the Franchise and Education Acts, 
both of which stand to the credit of the 
last Parliament. The practical value of 
the Acts of the new Parliament will be the 
test bv which Mr. Lloyd George’s Govem- 
meiO^vill be judged. 

The Ministry of Health Act has changed 
Dr. Addison’s ministerial title and done 
little besides. Up to the present the only 
effect of the Ministiy’ of Transport Act 
has been to obtain for Sir Eric Geddes 
ijr>0,000 from the North Eastern Kailway 
Company, who have paid this huge sum 
w'itliout any ostentatious reluctance for 
losing his v^uable services. 

A Conscript Act was passed in hot haste 
last spring. It was introduced to please 
those, of whom Mr. Churchill is, on his 
cjwn confession, one, who desired to con- 
tinue compulsory military service. It 
was made t^ernporary by way of redeeming 
tne election pledge to abolish conscription. 
It has been proved to be unnecessary 
because the Government and its Allies 
have not yet been able to make peace. 

In the early summer a Housing Act was 
passed. Had it reached the Statute 
Book under pre-war conditions it would 
have been an admirable and effective 
instrument of housing reform. But to 
deal with the problem of to-day under the 


conditions of to-day it is utterly 
inadegimte. Of the 100,000 houses 
which to Dr. Addison’s old 

department, the defunct Ministiy or 
Beconstruction, should have been built in 
the year following the Armistice only 124 
have materialised under the Govern- 
ment’s Act. This glaring void has been 
filled by another Act of Parliament. The 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act was 
hastily pushed through in the autumn 
session under the inspiration of Sir Tudor 
Walters whose destructive criticism has 
been muzzled by his appointment as 
Paymaster- General. Tlie houses “ fit 
for heroes to live in ” are now to be 
provided by the rivalry of two Ministers 
in pushing their respective legislative 
bantlings. 

Land Settlement Acts have been passed 
and land has actually been bought, but the 
settlers are few. A Paihamentary answer 
reveals the fact that two fanns to which 
entry was obtained as long ago as May, 
1918, have not yet got their quota oi 
settlers. 

The Land Acijuisition Act, while it 
improves and cheapens procedure, yet 
gives the owner the right to the full 
market value of his land; while under 
the Profiteering Act a small shopkeeper 
who makes the same demand for a yard 
of ribbon is liable to prosecution. In tl»s 
connection it is )elevant to record that 
under the Oovernmen(/s scheme for main- 
taining suitable key industries one firm 
whose shares were quoted at lOi. before 
the war has so risen in the financial world 
that the same shares are valued at over 
£130. 

The obnoxious proposals for the whole- 
sale deportati(on of aliens accepted bv the 
Government have not been allow^ to 
disgrace the Statute Book owing to the 
enlightened obstinacy of the House of 
Lords. 

The number of the bills abandoned at 
the close of the session is not the measure 
of the Coalition’s legislative failures. The 
much vaunted feectricity Bill t wa‘? 
reduced to a shadow. The Sankey judg- 
ment advertised their legislativ- 
incapacity by demonstrating that thi > 
were carrying out a fiscal policy by illegal 
proclamations for which they could devise 
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110 better legislative sanctioj^hazi the 
Kantastic Anti-Dumping Bi^^now dis- 
carded. The abandonment of the Coal 
Bill involves a serious loss to a depleted 
Treasury, but is not so serious as the 
delay in announcing the future policy in 
relation to the mines. The resulting 
uncertainty which is stopping all develop- 
ment causes enormous loss not only to 
the mining industry but to the country as 
a ^ole. 
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The Goal Impasse. 

First Minister (st wits end): “Of course, 
we^ight even carry out our pledges, 
only it would establish a dangerous 
precedent.” 

The Coalition’s treatment of Ireland is 
a record of unretrieved disaster. The 
decisive factor in recent Irish politics w^as 
the IcirSalntiM- enactment of conscription 
in April, 1918. Even though there was 
no intention of enforcing it, this decision 
destroyed at one blow the Constitutional 
Nationalist party, which w'as then more 
than holding its own with Sinn Fein, and 
the hopes of a settlement which the 
Bi^essful labours of the Convention had 
created. The subsequent promise to 
legislate on the Convention’s Report and 
to treat the feulure of the measure to pass 
both lapses as a ground of resignation 
added ^ nf^essa^ touch of calculated 
to give full effect to their 
PprimitSi unity. * 


The plain, indisputable and inexpugn- 
able conclusion is that the Odatition can- 
not settle Ireland. 

Finance has been handled without 
courage, skill or forethought. Extravag- 
ance has been allowed t<3 reign too long 
unchecked. The funding loan was a 
failure ; week by w'eek the floating debt is 
being increased. Inflation has been con- 
tinued and extended with the result that 
instead of prices falling, as the Prime 
Minister predicted, they have risen to a 
height unprecedented at any period of the 
war. 

The Chancellor’s taxation proposals 
have been justified by two inconsistent 
estimates of revenue and expenditure in a 

nojjpial ” year,, which have only this in 
^common that they bear no relation to the 
jirobable course of events. 

THb latest estimate for this fictitious 
year, in which direct w'ar charges will be 
eliminated, shows a revenue based on 
existing taxation of i£804,(X)0,l300, being 
only two millions short of the expendi- 
ture. The forecast is erroneous in three 
respects. The revenue is calculated on 
the receipts of a single quarter wh^ were 
swollen by the lavish govelltaient 
expenditure out of borrowed money. The 
estimate of expenditure took no account 
of future additional charges, c.f/., the 
increase of U 10,000,000 on old-age 
pensions since granted and the new 
government housing subsidy. A com- 
jjarison with the April estimate for a 
* normal ” year proves that the later 
calculation makes inadequate provision for 
the debt. The earlier forecast put the 
charge for interest and sinking fund at 
£400,000,000 ; in the later edition it was 
'reduced by £40,000,0(X), though the esti- 
mated total of the debt as at 81st Miureh, 
1920, had been increased by £400,000,000. 
If due allowance is made for thd 
erroneous estimates under the two latter 
heads, it is obvious that the exercise of 
the most rigorous economy in respect 6f 
non-essenti^ services cannot reduce the 
future annual expenditure to a %uTe 
much short of £900,000,000. For 
tremendous outlay a thhM and eltoi^ 
sighted Chaneellor makes bo efeetive 
provision. He hides the truth by a dis- 
ingenuous balance sheet. 3^ hopes to 
postpone the day of disooveiy by danc- 
ing next year’s aceounte out of arrears of 
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«xc6SB Bai4 the «f sui^iis 

eaieiev 

m^kt ^sastrpiiB failure of the 
C^einameut is to be fotmd in foreign 
fi&ure. 

Bussia wast in President Wilson’s 
words, to be tiie ’’ acid test ** of allied 
sinceritj. Applying the doctrine of self- 
deterzninatiozz we had no right to inter- 
vene. On the principles of international 
law, which we fong^t the war to 
vin^cate, our blockade which has brought 
untold BuSering to millionB ei women and 
children bad no legal ju&ti&saticdi. Our 
action was therefore both legt^y and 
morally wrong. The Prime Minister, 
who is never troubled with theoretical 
conriderations of morality or le|^ty, 
opposed intervention because he knew it^ 
would be futile. He, however, assented to 
a hopeless adventure in consequenSb of 
the pressure of his pollosgues, some of 
whom thought a weak and divided Bussia 
would contribute to the security of our 
Asiatic possessions, while others bdieved 
that Bolshevism was a disease which 
ought to be eztiipated even by an alliance 
wi& our late enemies. It is right to add 
that W^interventionist ooHeagues had the 
support of the French who have made an 
insignificant contribution to the joint 
adventure. £100,000,000 have been 
wasted and many British lives have been 
needlessly sacrificed on an ent^rise in 
which no British interest or oblsgatioii 
was involved. Bri,iieh lorees m Bussia 
have now been out ddum to 

2,000, and our further boinririt^ 
been limited to £lfi,00O,Q00. So far ficom 
promc#ug peace, :we are midy psrelongbg 
the ag^ of Eussia^ 

J over the^M^ we hsv 

a£ter the Armis 

ii»e ^Mainet woman sad 

Mi laid down Ihm enns, and 
oonMrtmilIng to tMt 

to 

mitlMiBi* J&r do tern- 

toriid iidrisnl^^ Gemiaa 

or tile AmMisa iMos traaly. They 
Balked ConterilEia^ they molt^y 
customs bamaes; they fiont mtiaoelity; 
they aggravate raeial Prions; tiiey set 
at nought 
determination ; tlhiy a^ 
aeed-plot <d luttM tfW* 


The and front of l^r. 

Gebrge^a^Rbding k to be in me/^ 
Beparatiem ClauB 08 o£ botii trea^; In 
the case oi Austria I>(»d Bobert Ceeii has 
justly and euccinotly described them as 
insa^. 

Hot orAj are the reparation provisions, 
which impose a charge of dB, 000, 000,000 
upon Germany, immoral and dishonour- 
able, they are impossible (d fulfilment. 
Mr. Keynes dememstrates this with con- 
vincing force in his book ' * The Economic 
Consequences of the Beaoe. ’ ’ He shows 
that the hmit of Gennany’s capacity to 
pay does not exceed £2,000,000,000, 
which could fairly have been accepted as 
meeting the compensation due under the 
conditions laid down at the Armistice. 
Had they limited their claim to this sum 
the Allies Would both have preserved their 
honour and got the money. 

The speeches of French and British 
Ministers alike show that they have no 
expectation that these financial provitions 
will be carried out. Mr. Churchill has 
stated in the House of Commons that he 
does not betievo that the Germans will 
be able to pay more than £2,000,000,000. 
M. Louche, in a speech made recently 
in the devaskted area, announced that 
the French C^vemment intended to apply 
to Britain for a guarantee of the ps^ent^ 
by Germ^y of her debt to Fwce. 
M. CHemenoeaa is not st^ concerned 
with the cozzmensaiiOn to be received ; he 
locdcs i^yem to tiie consequernks of 
defftult. When this occurs the Frenoh 
w^ be cktitied to continue indefiniMy 
titeir oqe^tion of the left bank of the 
BUne^ cbw^ed daugn of Rkttch 
ebauviriiets eml^od in the luEcgtigii 
BMtia in 19ifL 
IM memd tiie mdimsa^ 
able Coelitioh 0 hbine and^ 8^^ It 
disposes no vision, eouzage, 0 
manehip. Instead of w^-oip«|pe8d 
schemes 0Tec(kfl^otimi tb^ 
us hasty, ilVdigbsted arid; ine8e0jia'-:|igls-- 
lation.. Their Budget is a 

. Ttolftild iiiVe 
driyen into irrecUnoiiehl^^ antsgMthtin. 

' They iieW^^w smd 

in and eggi^initibg 

the WWis dt Snstta. In CenM Jtoope 
they have produced Chaos and enfied it 
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By ARIIDiLD J. TOYNBEE. 


We are still ui the dark about the date 
and scope of tbe long delayed peace- 
settlement with Turkey, but the Prime 
Mihister threw light on one point in His 
speech on the 
18 th December 
in the House 
of Commons. 

He made it 
clear that the 
Straits are 
not to be 
left under the 
control of the 
Ottoman 
O o V emment. 

“ What is to 
be done with 
the Straits? " 
he said. “Can 
we leave those 
gates, which 
were slammed 
in our face, 
n d e r t he 
H a m e gate- 
keepeS? If 
those doors 

.and 01^ mer- 
chant ahip s:.' . : 
had bean 
t^go 

high authority 


■is thUt-tj^-'war.-;-:^^^^ 

would^h^ 
b^adurten^ ' n 

■by' '. 

imftorwBM for but if ■we 

cltend our Buryey of the proUem to the 
flf tha Striiii fajsfm the war, we 
than the Prune 
itoSI oonoliide 

^ myet hate 


The contrcd of 

hresponsible or maligr^t jto 

obvious menace in war-iMBie,.. 
long run it is prdbubl^ mofU 

pe^^atekneftt 
, fa e tor of 
eomomc tmi 
aonsequeafiy 
of polMoBil 
distuihance in 
tame of peace 
"-es a source 
of war rather 
than as a 
strategic ob- 
stacle to oper- 
atLons in a war 
of which the 
u nsati^actory 
status of the 
S t r ^ t a in 
P e a ^i time 
may have b^n 
a contributory 
cause. For 
the Straits, 
w hi l o ojodly 
abnarma^y a 
scene of naval 
combats, are 
in ordinazy 
times impQ^ 
ant to • the 
world as a 

internaticmal 

"S'- ■: 

flMpjmsi aad th« liTW iad 

tbe origin ol tt« SMUniia 
ljt«IQii»:flian«cadcim intsMik.. 
liMfc<|pi hudi^t into tiioir h)ii|iwtl>ao> bo- 
itiU .ftipwi^dnaa .tbe' 
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channel into . the Medifcerr^nean-^o 
swiiiiy at at to impede navigation 

tow|Ms the Slack Sea ^d to enable a 
nav^ power in possession to counter- 
attack assailing vessels by drifting mines 
-—and tliis cun'ent, like the water of the 
Black Sea itself, is fresh in comparison 
with the I » ' of salt in the water 

of the Mediterranean, because its volume 
is made up largely of the fresh water 
poured into the Black Sea by the great 
rivers that enter it from all quarters. In 
fact, if we choose, we can regard the 
Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardan- 
elles as a river still, the Black Sea as a 
lake into which it broadens in its middle 
course (as the Bh6ne broadens in one 
section into the Lake.of Geneva), and the 
Danube, Dniestr, Dniepr, Don, Bhion, * 
Kysyl Yrmak, Sakkaria; mid other rivers 
that empty into it as the one mi|hty 
river’s tributaries. At any rate, if we 
regard the Straits in teis light, vire shall 
realise the full measure of their economic 
importence, for many of the tributanes 
are recognised in themselves aiS essentia! 
international thoroughfares, ^ht access to 
every ^e of them is fea*i»d bjr the 
closur^’of the single of the 

Straits which connects them all with 
the open sea. 

Let us consider first the tributary of 
the Danube, or rather of the l^nube 
system, for the main strewai of the 
Danube h^ navigable tributaries of 
its own. fhe infenifttioiial importance 
:>f the Dafitibe was indreasingly recog- 
nised during the century twfare the 
war, and in August, 1911, the 
conservahcy and port adminiatratioa 
the river froih its coniltience wilh 
the Black Sea. to beud it Galate aid 
cf Ihe Daihigle 
were, 

Danube jaavigable tbit iip 
str^Sttjfdr at any rate moderate-sized 
8ea^||i^^:'v'V6itedb,. 'and' for eoziieeting.lt'/ 
by ihiipMinals with the waterways of 
G&er, Bhiie; Tet its inter- 

national 

greater ho# at" terriioriiJ 

ehanges of the peaea solilement. Before 

the war, no 

was delMtent 

of the Danobe Mto 

foreign territory) for ite 

Bpmania had a port on the BiiSat $iji, 
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Bulgarin ttTts on the Black Sea and the 
iEgeant tBillHapsburg Mona \ 

on the Adriatic, and Bavaria ; and 
Wurteznberg ports cm the North Sea 
through being confederate States in the 
German Empire. But the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary , and the possible loosen- 
ing of the bonds betw^een South Germany 
and Prussia, have tran^ormed the situa- 
tion. There are how* two State£h—the 
Austrian Bepublic and Hungary — whfch 
can communicate with the sea by the 
Danube alone; three— Wurtemberg, 

Bavaria and Tchecho-Slovakia — which, 
like Austria and Hungary, have no coast 
line, and. are chiefly dependent on the 
Danube w*aterway, though they are better 
off in having acicess a.s well to She systems 
of the Rhine and the Elbe ; twcj — 
Rumania and Bulgaria (for Bulgaria has 
been thrown back into the same position 
as Rumania by the forfeiture of the 
^Egean coast-line w^hich she acquired in 
1913) — ^which, in addition to their Danube 
ports, have poite on the Black Sea, yet 
have no maritime outlet which enables 
thepi to dispense wdth tlie passage of the 
Straits; jttid pne-^ugoslavia — which, 
though she Ms secured an Adriatic? coast 
line, if lj|4f the natural ports on 

it anneited te ItalVj or at any rate dis- 
s^yerpA if^m and will therefore 

be dvlyM to depend largely oijj the * 
Dahnbian ou^t along her inland frontier, 
^ so of the Steaits, like 

h^ pbrely inland neighbours. 

It iMuld be remembered that tMbasiD 
Middle Danube is separated irom 

by 

pi#i^rfiages of m 

railways have only carried %)0^y 
feats of engineesiiig, Md tha^^ 
ecoDOQ^ outlets of ionner &a^urg 
Monarchy upcm the l^iatie 
ties seenred to intei^atfon^ a 

tour de fprce in Mfance of ge«^j*a|^r— 

an aM^ement may 

easily be rnineid by adverse political con- 
ditions; 

to ^vail in the Adriatic in the imiiiddiate 
foture. " The Peace CoBferenee, to its 
ereditr has veeogmsed fiie enliHiioed 

Dai^ 

interhatiotuil- cootaol as 

Mr upmeafo'M 

something feeemy in the Pram hi w 
steps that are already being tahenfiiy the 
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ne^ panube Commi8sk|f^ Yet the 
b^efieeiit CQZ^equ^nbes ^ be expected 
f rpm thege ^ra^^ents lot iuternatioxiBl 
tirade and the pei^ of the world will be 
Iruatrated if the Straits, through which 
aU watar-bohie trade between the Danube 
system and the open sea must pass, are 
not placed under international control of 
at least as effective a character as the 
panube itself. 

So much for the importance of the 
Straits in the economic reconi;truction of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, and 
it will be obvious already that similar 
considerations apply. to the other areas 
whose sole or chief water communications 
with the rest of the WT)rld pass through 
the Straits by way of the Black Sea. Ii^ 
addition to the Danube basin, two main 
areas of the kind may be 
namely Southern Russia and the interior 
of the Middle East. 

Whether or not the southern provinces 
of the vanished Russian Empire 
remain united w-itli one another 
or with other ex- Muscovite territories, it 
may be taken for granted that so(jner or 
later their economic prosperity w'ill revive, 
and therewith their international trade. 
Now this trade, consisting as it has done, 
and will continue to do, almost entirely in 
the of bulky commodities — in 

the^expd^ grahi and ores and the 
import df nij^diinery — this trade of 
Southern k bound to be mainly 

w at^ burxia» to pass through 

the Straits. *I3|k was so betoe war, 
w%en the area: was politically incorporated 
in an ezntpita possessing ports on the 
Baltic and White 3e^ Iha laxigth 

of raitway tranapi^^^^ 

4he foren trade' ef Southern Bussk from 

passmt or Biga> wA 

this w3t remain the ease if i^e 

old pdUticat nnity is perman^% dis* 
solv^. , It cMKnnot be argued that the 
ftsreigi i^ssia hot 

pass It 

this tade may ' lit lass, : i^nce, with ilie 
certam impacorvemaht k 
peasiaial^^^r'iiie ihtethal consumption of 
Sou^ ltus^fm grain will rise. But 
ppflB£b|r diminution the grain aad^ 
wdl Si tttan j^ter^bidano^ by 
the J^aa^ eapojrt of are, and pec- 
igresffi^y el prbducts as 


''•%11, ■ frcku;;, :^0':.Dhnet^ 
deteiminii^ w k that, whati^ 
precise .'trsl^e' 

may-bej it^. wifi' ■■be: 
death lor 1^8 rich and ^ 2 ^^ 

Bussi^m area; which, for an^h^ 

period, will need manii||aotm|^ 

from'.abroad, and'cah ;aiE^;pi^||k 

by products of its own, the 

the route by which te ekehaiige must; bi 

effected. 

Thus if the Straits are not hcpt 
permanently open under interhatiohal 
control, the world will still be faced with 
what was one of the chief sources of pre- 
war tension and unrest and was actually 
a contributory cause of the outbreak Of 
th# Great Wsr in Europe. The old 
Russian Empire, dependent on imports for 
scytnany articles es^ntkl to its economic 
life, was further dependent on the exports 
from the southern provinces to balance its 
annual budget of trade. These ekporta 
could be held up at any moment if the 
Ottriman Goverment chose to close the 
Straits, and when it did so close them, 
for military reasons, during the years 
1911, 1912, and 1918, in cons4|||ence of 
the Turco-Italian and Balkan W^s, the 
economic life of Russia was thrown into 
confuskm. The fact that she was 
econoraicAlly at the mercy of Turkey , a 
backward and irresponsible State, apt to 
be at war and traditionally inimical to 
Russian interests, greatly fomented the 
war spirit in Russia before the European 
War broke out. 

A third area debouching on the Straits 
still deihands our attention-^ah area 
extending eastwards into tl»e interior qf 
the Eurasian continent from Batdm and 
Rostov-on-Ikm to tine i^amixs and iShe 
Ural Mountafes. The watetwayB ihk 
ori#tal ration, whh^ inrliides tho ep^re 
systefo of the Caspian and the A^i^as 
and tnbuta^ 
wilhi tile MbutaiSis 
db!nc%: ;'but.."by': 

shn^: pajrbsge:''lliU 

White ” forces have been 
aiad the eastenunoat angle of' ^ 
and the longer por^m, up tile of 
the ffiiion and down w Kur, 

tile Black Bea at BWsnti ha &e 
ift &iRi. Tho oeamaota 
the thorougblare of tim 9^^ aid 
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wllji the Volga abd ilS' world and ^IbL economic stal^jt^ rf; a 
tributarieB, and i^rebjr wi^ lha most reg^ne^ 

of h^ to Boi^ara on the other d^mifid 
Oent^ Biidfda. 1%e latter eotmcksta the that the passage olr&e Stariuts shall be 
Stcwte wilh ittuies of Gecogia, plaoed, both in peaee and war, under 
eetton fieldB of Aserbidjan and the od* international ccrntrol, a^ in View of 
fields of Baku, and beyond that, after a Turkey 's record, tins surely means that 
sea passage across the Cas|nan from Baku ^e shores of the Bosphorus and the Dar> 
to Krasnovodsk, with the wider cotton danelles commanding that passage must 
fields, the unprospect^ minerids and the be exempted entirely from the sovereignly 
unfathomed oil deposits of Central Asia, of Turkey, and placed under some separ- 
Trade has passed up and down this second ate authority responBible te the League of 
route since antiquity. But its volume has Kations. 

been immensely increased by the modem ^is is the solution necessitated by the 
means of communication established by world interests involved in the Straits, 
the Bussians: the Trans-Caspian Bail- but these wcsrld interests, though their 
way from Batum to Baku ; the pipe line satisfaction ought to be the paramount 
along its "track by which oil from Bdru robject of the Peace Conference, are not 
wells is pumped into Ba^m reservoirs; Ihe only interests it will have to consider, 
the steamer service across the Caspisgi; If it is true that the passage can only be 
and the Trans-Caspian Bailway from internationalised economically by the 
Krasnovodsk Harbour to Bokhara, political internationalisation of territories 
Tashkend, and Ferghana — a railway along its shores, the rights and aspirations 
originally constructed for strategical pur- of the inhabitants of these territories must 
poses but soon turned to account for also not be disregarded ; and this calls our 
trade. These railways, with tiieir attention away from the problem of the 
feeders, tap an immense mgion. Tabriz, Straits to that of Constantinople, the city 
the sec^ ci^ of Persia, is oonneoted by in which nearly the whole of the popula- 
them with Biwum, Bostov, wid Moscow, tion in question resides. Constantinople, 
while it has no railway connection at pre- together with its suburbs across the 
sent with Teheran, and however mudi the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus, is an 
new Anglo-Persian treaty may open up urban agglomeration of more than a 
Persian kade in the direction of Baghdad million people; its popularicm is h^ter- 
and the Gulf, the rich north-weston pro- ogeneous and discordant^ tiie TurMi^, 
Vinces will probably continue to trade Greek, Amaenian, JevriBh, Levantine, 
with the world by the shorter route of the . and Western elements all constatuto 
Black Sea and the Straits. Erzerum, important local communities; the Turks 
again, the central city of the ex-Ottoman and Greeks, in virtue of ^ir numbers 
prions of Armenia, has been connected and their history, are bitter rivals for the 
with the Trans-Caucasian Bailway by the ultimate possessicm of the town, and the 
Bussians during the war, while it is hun- competition between fiiem arouses a mild 
dr^fl of miles removed frm the nearest enthusiaBin in Christendom and a faC> 
railhesd in Turk^ And these are ^e mo^re genume f^atioism througlmut the 
prmel^ r<mteB for passeng^ as wel^ Moslem world. Cohstantinojde as the 

capital of Turkey is ihe U^ 

Thieeinrvey will have shown any reader a vamshed but unforgotten when 
whohAs^d ihe|a(ti6n(^ toMow^^^^^ how Xdahi had the upper himd, 
vast'h movems^i 0^ symbolic Value to Modem sen&oi^^^ 

threads cdE hitmational politics are, ana mcreased wi& Ihe ee^Bdiment: of 
win alisliS^ df the Christisn most of ^ 

mait^ of he natiVe oentff $ of Xidanade civiltsatio!ii. %e 

dedcMied that :^s ^ forfeit Ccai|^^ 

inastety cannot poaubiy be left any longidf tinople is ronented by the pu^ 
to V tingle State— even if a idaisi, eaiiectally 

enlighlmsed and better dispoaed State pm is inffanned to fever-pomt hy ihe queeflop 
heed in possession there than Tuifc^ has — so often ooppM with the poUiuMjLpro- 
showp herself to be. The peace of the blem of ConstantisMip^ though ft 





lio be kept fUitie c 
like tbe 
i^osque ^ 



My ^ao€« 
IB it be 
agraj) (^ 8t. 


We ettiuiot leave tbeae political a&d 
rdi^ouB seoouat, but, to 

whm ^ tbe^i we to give weight, and 
m what dtgtee? Xali^ the feelings of the 
Turks theniselTes^:!^ daim hardly 
stand the test of sdi-determmation, lor 
the; have a bare in the urban 

area taken an bho, and this maioritj, 
largely made up of casud dock labour and 
^cial circles,'* would disappear 
Turkey had to transfer her capital to 
Smyrna or Mum-Kara-Hissar or Konia, 
which are all more natural centres than 
Constantinople for the admini -strati :in of 
the national patrimony in Anatolia — thd 
sole country, it is to be hoped, that will 
remain under Turkish sovereignty when 
the Conference has done its work. Nor 
can Turkey plead that Constantinople is 
the necessary seat of Uie Caliph of Islam, 
tiow represented for a large part, though 
by no means for the whole, of the Moslem 
world by the person of the Ottoman 
Sultan. For before the Osmanli Dynasty 
assumed the Caliphate in 1517, neither 
the Prophet npr his successors had ever 
resided in Qcuistantmdple. They had 
reigned at Medina and Mecca, Damascus 
and Cordova, Baghdad and Cairo, but 
nevSr in city wUch, till less than five 
centuries ago^e wm the stronghold of 
eastern Chrkt^dd^ . 

Absolution may possibly be found by 
difrarentialing be^een Stambul proper — 
the tHangular area enclosed by the 
ancieni waifis bh penmsula between 
the Sea of Marmora cmd the Golden 
®(e Bubujban quarters of 
Tibna^tinople ouhude these boundaries, 
sthdi ae P Gidata. If St^bidV 

but Stehto b*dy; were eabiepted frdin 

and tBlier ^ of Nationt 

adihmliiimt^^ weuM the remainder of 

ye 

intema^^ 

That hi a qubirodii i&r navtl and inilithi^ 
amrlii but if ibay could answer it in 

the difficulties wia 

havatetteouateiied woculd very largely he 


of the l^rkish pc^? 
latioh M Conatantuuiple, ^ the 

world, the mosques, and 

other domiciles of Oriental culture are 
concentrated in ; Stemta 
Moslem commuh^s tdd 
of Constantinople oentire aod 

Galata. llmir confiicting 
be reconciled by the device, tit: 
startling, of xaaldng ahv 
bounda^ cd the Golden 
If this suggestion prov^i' bn ezsdohiia^ 
tion, to be feasible, it xmghi be aeoe|^ 
wi^ relief by jdl parties ^ 

Greeks. But Greece, though^ in tiie 
fognal claims which she has laid b^ore 
the Peace Conference, she has abstained 
from demanding the immediate 
possession of Constantino^e for hers^, 
has only done so on oonmtioB that the 
city shall pass at once h‘om Turldsih 
-ovorf icrnty into international eonkcd. 
f'lio 0 rock claim to Stambid, ifabdfih 
weaker than the Turkith on gimunds of 
self-determination (for the Greek element 
in Btambul, as distinguishod^onni the 
other quarters of ('oriptantinoils^i.** com- 
paratively small and is practioily con- 
fined to the district of the Phanar), is far 
stronger on historical grounds, and 
inevifcbly there would be 

Is this opposition an ihsuperalde obE^b^ 
The diplomatic resources of the Ooniw- 
ence should prove equal to overcoming ^ 
and if both Western and Eastern Ibxaoe, 
' with their broad and ferSe tecritoraas 
extending to the Ohatalja lines^ are 
assig^ to Greebe> she o^ht in retmn 
to waive her objection to Bb^bul remaih- 
ing under Turkish sovereignty, for under 
sueh an arrang^eni % 
Mdidems brought under 
of Greece wotdd far 
Ipambuli Greeks lel^ 

Obzistanti^^ 

qniu^tsi^ oi^ still secure tiib 

bbiDed^. admlBiatrai' 

tbe ir diW «f -lUi 
IPOBobiUtiir ol 

' am.; .lUwiloU 

inieieiilB «Gae«iied; m tM cd 

11i« proUflm (d Ae IPtema fjn^ 
CkoBWotinople. 
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ten fikCERPt, COMMENT^ AND CRITIiClSM 


GAN WE SUPPORT A 
MIDDLE 

As a result of the war, the British 
Empire is likely to assume, or has 
assumed already, responsibilities in Pales- 
tine, the former Ottoman sphere in 
Arabia (except the Hedjaz), Mesopotamia 
and Persia. The responsibility will not, 
of course, be equally heavy in all cases. 
Nominally; at least, a treaty with 
independent Government of Persia, ^or 
with some prince in the interior of Arabia, 
commits us to less than a mandate 
reorganising the adupnistration of an ex- 
Turkish vilayet. Yet the fact remains 
that the total area of these regions is 
ratiier larger than that of the Indian 
Empire, and that, though the population 
is much smaller (perhaps twenty-live mil- 
lions at most on a vei^ rough estimate), 
the racilr' and religious divisions present 
the same acute problems to the 
administrator — ^problems which in certain 
instances, such as the custody of the holy 
places at Jerusalem, the provision of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine, or the 
rival claims to the Caliphate, may arouse 
passionate feeling among vast bodies of 
people in other parts of the British 
Empire, and indeed all over the world. 

A writer in the Bonte Table (Decern- • 
ber) points out the enormous extent of 
these new responsibilities and asks frankly 
whether the British Empire is in a posi- 
tion to undeiiiake them . ' ' Becsu se we 
find ourselves in Mesopotamia, " he 
remtess* and because no alternative to 
our de^inued presexice there is forthcom- 
iitg, seems to be a 'general acquies- 
Cenoe we should stay*'' 

Tet tlfit tedteakit^^^ whether inevitahle 
or iioi» malts a change little ^rt tjX revolu- 
ttpnte th 1^0 atrategic posiiion of ike 
Btittsk Ctemottwei^ Brnre the war the 

a eomhiiia- 

tion of isl%pdB, varying in sine from 
fortreten to, soattii^ all 

Over the world, Imt afi capahle of adequate 
dafeoce hy . Sea : '|«rwe^ 

, €k), Canada, udlli its 
of teificial boundary Ite dividing it 


NEW EMPIRE IN THE 
EAST? 

the United States, required no forts or 
guns for its defence. India, surrounded 
by thousands of miles of mountain barrier, 
w^as more effectively isolated from the 
rest of Asia than Italy is isolated from the 
rest of Europe. And Egypt, entirely sur- 
rounded by broad zones of desert or by 
sea, was no less secure from invasion than 
Malta or Australia. But this sudden 
expansion of our dominion over the New 
East not only reverses our former policy, 
but involves us in an almost unlimited 
demand for military precautions. 

Mesopotamifi, an alluvial basin lying like 
an arena in an amphitheatre of table-lands, 
has been invaded more often than any other 
country in Europe or Asia. She is exposed to 
invasion from every quarter — from the 
Persian plateau on the cast and from tlie 
Central Asian steppes behind it; from the 
steppes of Arabia which slope down towards 
her on the western side ; on the north from 
Anatolia beyond the Taurus, and from Europe 
beyond that ; and finally, on the south, from 
the sea. Akkadians and Sumerians; Amorites 
and Kassites, Arammaus and Persians, Arabs 
and Seljuks and Mongols, Hittites and Greeks 
and Romans and Qsmanlis Izive all had their 
turn before us, following hard on one another 
and descending on the country’' from theofour 
quarters of the compass. We cannot expect 
to be left there oursdves in peace. 

On the side of Egypt, too, we have 
exchanged the natural desert frontier of 
Sinai for some artifieigl line to be drawn 
across the fields apd wrjods and valleys' of 
Palestine and Syria, and have ma^ it 
possible lor traixui to run without a l^eak 
from the Bosphorus to Cairo. BOtw^n 
the Mediterranean and the Pamirs jt^e 
Briiieh Commonwealth is cmxEiitted to 
an open laxid frontier, aceessible to niilv 
tary powers in Continental Euroj^, Gpi 
therefore requiring defence by land arfita- 
nxents on te^^s^Yer may be the fuMnt 
European scale: 

Our British heel of Achilles toay well 
be fi^nd in Miesopot^a, and in 
treaty wij% Pemis we teb^y sso tee 
xnoitenttes obhsequehoe d our 

^ te The ia 
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^^ertainly sound from the slaflltogio point^^: 
ipf view; it was followed eooa 

afterwards by & annou^lEiient thsllhr 
Ibneer of had Wn relamed 

iroin >the obhgatibh laid upon ah his 
^cessors, of oonsulting the Britieh 
6o¥arhment m all iimttere electing his 
foreign policy. 

Yet froni the Britiiih point of view Afghani- 
«tan and Persia cannot be dissociated. Geo- 
graphically they are parts of a sinsle great 
plateau, and Mween them they fill the gap 
that separates India ; from Mesopotamia. 
Now that we are established in both the latter 
countries, any policy applied to one of the 
intervening states will oe abortive unless it 
is extended to the other. Yet apparently we 
•elected to abandon controls over Afghanistan 
of forty years standing at a moment when 
we were working to establish ties of a similar 
•or even closer character with Persia. 

Again, according to the terms of the 
Persian treaty, wo have undertaken to re- 
organise the Persian army, a contract which 
practically pledges us, on pain of compromis- 
ing our military prestige in the East, to 
gu.'irriutrrinL* FerBia^s defence. Yet a few 
dais ai;rr ihc publication of the treaty it 
was announced that our army of occupation 
was being withdrawn from the Trans- 
'Oaucasian Eailway (the line from Baku on 
the Caspian to Batum on the Black Sea), 
which is the strategic key, in the present 
lack of modern means of communication in 
Persia itself, to the vulnerable north-weslern 
frontier of that country. 

This crondict of two opjxising policies 
is, presumably, the result of the divergent 
interests of the War Ofhoe, the Foreign 
'Oilce and the Indian Office. But the 
Cabinet can Ij^ve no excuse for its failure 
to co-ordinate our general policy in the 
N«r East. Ihe Wer Office has been 
thinking only cd demobilising its troops, 
the Indian Office is trying to gain favour 
with Islam, nnd its aUitude towards 
Turkey is eonmqtmntly influenced by its 
desire, to. p^^it^te the Mahomedan 
population ef India,* while the Foreign 
Offim has failed ^■•)rn|■1eh■ly.to make up its 
mind ube jt liubbia. Vet the whole prob- 
lem, df the Nw Essfc nni^ be profoundly 
affected hy the victory of the downfall of 
Boi^evism* The Bolslie^ iks are already 
jeth^y essmf^ 

wn in ^gh and if they should 

euec^d in conquering Denikin &ey win 

ike'-hi^pandaiiee of the n^- - 
Bttsaiiui naticmallim in !EraiQmaa<»«a; 


and if he reAma to db ao, ia it not posaibla 
.that toe Georgians Mid t^e Azerbaijania 
> wdl join iomesAi^ common cause 
with Muatapha Semal, the Young Turk 
who is succesafuliy leadihg the insurrec- 
tionary movement in the AnAtolian and 
. . Aimeoian: . ' 

. Empire?' . 

Mustapha KeihalV pdsitm 
strong. The demobilised Turkish soldiery ft 
flotkxiig to hft stahdi^d i^ the ireridae dP 
the Turkish Army’s mutpment, of which hs 
has taken 

ments of Eussia, it he of Ixttft 
in the sort of camj^isu we^ h^^ 
accustomed to during toe Eampem Waft 
would go a long way, porha]^ 
years, in the guerilla warf am, for whito 
is preparing. And the Armenian pf ovinoek, 
where his movement began, provide him witn : 
an ideal stronghold ; for toe railways funning 
up into Anatolia from the Bosimivrus apm 
ihnyrna extend no farther noftn-east than 
Angora; the trunk line to Baghdad bends 
away to the south, and Enserum, Mustapha 
KemaVs present capital, is hundreds of miles 
from the nearest railheadr-^xpept oh too sidn 
of Trans-Caucasia, where the rntlwawsiyrtm 
was extended to Eftorum 1w to* 
during the war and was ip part 
pied Iw Britito foroos aftftr t& armtidiiee, wt 
has now been left at : Mustapkn Eftmal’s 
mer(^ by the withdrawal of toese loroes Irpm 
toe interior to Batum. But apart from ms 
strategic positioni Musta|toaKa|Ml is stf^^ 
in the active support of toe vi^^At -Tifthito 
element in Armenia, which fears thity the 
extermination of the Armenians attempted 
by the Ottoman Government during toe war 
has not produced its intended effect, and 
toe favour of the Allies may give the fei^^ 
of the Armenians the asMdan^ of tou 
country ; He has the sympathy , open pr 
of toe entire Turkish peopft, eime^l|y ;ili 
districts of mixed population like ISiaeiB, 
Constaniinople and Aidin, which are 
to be severed from the Tutkxsii Btate in the 
Peace Settlement; and ff nally hp U at hiia 
disposal the vigorous and atiU wealthy 
. organisation of tlm Committee iff 
Progress. His star is in the ascebdalitv and 
his growing Hm tacently^^h^ a 

government of C.lLP. conq^ftKibit into nlhoo 
at CongtanthiQpft under ' ift* guha of the 
Allied High Oommisstonera. 

Of course, if America occepta a mandate, 
Muftajtoa Kemal's days are mtmberdll. Not 
only oeuid America csush him with her litUe 
ffnger : hft movement would prohuhhr colftpae 
At to* P^**P**^ American interven- 
tion, for the, Turks have a vivid belief in 
America^ power and juaSoe and gCMridwaU, 
and are ebhffdent tont un 
’ they would lose toelf asoeiidancy^to^ wow 
not be exposed to repriaala 
tohieots for thmr atrecuma tveutBMnt of 
toiii— a fear which at MMit ; ft their 
strexigeBt inducement to lolfttw IlhfUntoa 
.. .. ' 






tbd poinibillW of accepting a 

and if no one aoo^)ts 
a ap^are to t>e no eseape 

for Oi^ fail^ 

de pci^ soveteij^ty of the Jurlodi 
Q^nrhmj^ent of Constaii^iK^ple, or, wo^ise, 
remaimng the seat of a separate mi tntiitp 
phauvinist Turkish etate set up bcaQy in 
dedance of the fjeague of Nations. 

For the British Commonweal^, either ^ 
these latter eventualities is very grave. 
fiCiutapha EetuaVs countoy lies director 
hehina the dil&cult frontier aone of HesopcH 
tamia in Kurdistan, and if a hABtile and 
fairly organised Tuikidi State is established 
there, we shall have a reproduction of the 
North West Frontier of India backed by 
Afghanistan. Military retaliatioii on our 
part woidd be almost ruled out by Cie 
geographical impediments, while diplomatic 
pressure, always difficult to exert against 
Turks, would be doubly difficult in a caSs 
where Turkish complicity in our frontier 
troubles would be notorious but seldom 
susceptible to proof. 

Are we, therefore, to regard as 
inevitable the situation that has been 
created by the reckless undertakings of 
tile British diplomatists? Whether we 
accept a^|«iBndate from the League of 
Nations ot merely pursue our present ill- 
considered policy of intervention, our new 
continental frontier -will have to be 
defended, if at all, by the old method and 
at the old cost. 

That oost--4ii the maintenance of garrisons, 
in the unobtrosive but perpetual ISm of life 
in border warfare against tribesmen, in 
danger of wars on the grand scale with 
adjoining land powers, and in the annual 
expenditure of money which the preceding 
items entail— is bound to tiurust itself upon 
public attention now that the problem of 
niatimsld ftnaace is at last being graimM 
wUb lw Parliament and the oountry. it is 
unlik^ t^t the cost can be met. 

Hujtsli been said of the vast eoouomic 
If esopptamia tiiat await 
but well mformed critics are 




lay their w4y. 
tefenee Is evea more 


any 
problem pf 


'€lsh;a..feir 

' 'ieV':|tsld' lafim - ' a - . .aiiiiL'.'' 'b#t'. 

as leiide^ found At lie tim ofMe 
raids. The raider snuiit continuguy li- 


; his IVfrightfuittess to keep up his 
le must use higher e^losives, more 
gas, gbd less discrimination towards 
stants!^ Alt weapons are indiaoiim^ 
tashte, but tW aeihd bomb is inu<li ipm 16 
than 8o-oaUed wiapeiu of precisioii, mid the 
psychology of his oppemento oompsm an 
bomber to aecmituato the inevitable^^^^ 
of his arm, The em^oynient of tiie 
plane in the Middle Bast will not be 
to border warfare. Already^ if reports are 
true, we have employed it m otvif warfare 
against Insurgent members of our Gommoh* 
wealtii in the Punjab and Eggrpt. A stgp 
furtimr^ and we shall have made it a rmlar 
instrument of our administratioii. S we 
tske to governing from aerodromes and 
bringing in our revenue by hovering planes, 
our rule will have become (mental and its end 
will be near. For our power in the ICiddle 
East is not founded on force, but on the o(»i- 
toast in the minds of our subjects between 
the justice and rationality and humanity of 
opr methods and the terrorism of their former 
oppressors. We have never commanded foroo 
enough to maintain our ascendancy by force 
alone, and if we become addicted to instru- 
ments which destroy our ancient prestige and 
translate our rule into terms of the relative 
physical strength of governors and governed, 
we shall fall like the Mogul and the Osmanli, 
and the golden cronturics of our early empire 
win he written off as an irrelevant interlude 
in the tragic history of Oriental society. 

A new chapter, the writer concludes, is 
opening in Middle Eafdern history. 

If America, by one of those abrupt 
reactions familiar to observers of her politioaf 
temperament, surprises us by undertaking a 
mandate after all, we have the fairest pros- 
pect, in co-operatiop with her, of restoring 
Middle Eastern society to a welUbeing suen as 
it has not enjoyed for the psft eight or nine 
centuries. If, on the other hand, America 
continues in her present vein and makeoAbhe 
great refusal, we shall have to consider most 
searchiiigly, after reviewing all the factors in 
the case in their bearing on one another, 
whether we are able to enter upon the under- 
toJting without her. The treai^ with Turkey 
is not yet signed, and even now it is not too 
late for us to withdnw behind our pre-war 
frontiers, Certoiidv toat altemative titottld * 
be faced and considered l^.tbe Ctoveriimmit 
and tirn oonn^, nnd the purpose of ffidt 
article bee been to pitomit the ease for 
critical cenrideratien, 

Even if Aro^rica stodB amde, he 
we^ who have already put our handa In 
the ploi^h, riiay coro (MmdhMBOB 

. tiiat we ought not to 
ever decisis il^e &ke, let us take it witib * 
open eyest for we^ are poBsibly apjana^r 
% eil&er out grito aebiew- 

inc^t 6r a 
. the? ; 

..'Oriental 
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i^titud# wh^^ad 

their money in giti-edged seountieg 
the war, that tlte Annistioe wodld bring a 
speedy i^(K»vesry^:f^^ depreciation 
t hat their shares have siiilered in the past 
ftVeyears. But dttring^^ year their 
va^e has fallen: instead oi rising/ 

and in most cases fhe^ securities, that 
had always been regarded as einin^tiy 
^afe for the permanent investor, stood at 
the end of ihe year at a lower figure than 
the lowest point touched during the waf. 
In the Pinandat Review of Reviews 
(December) Mr. J; Gardner, M.A., 
discusses the position of these securities 
in detail, and shows that this apparent 
depredation in their value is only the 
result of a temporary phase of the* 
financial market, similar to that which 
has followed every war. He quotes the 
following list of comparative prices : 

Pritfe. Price. Price. 

Security. July, Bco., Nov. 

2914. 1916. 1919. 

Ooneola 72* 59} 6li 

Argentine 6% 1864 ... ... 99 93 89 

01»moee6%, 1912... 86 84 76 

G.W. Beilwey 4% Debs. ... 101 8J 76 

Herroda Pref. 5} 4| 4^ 

Lyona 4% Deba. 97 71 88 

Armattqi^r-Whitwqrth4%Debt. 98 77 76 

G.W. Baiiwey Ord. ... 114 88 85 

Oenylian Pacific Com. 198 178 178 

Ottianeaa and Go. Ord. ... 850 385 880 

llartodtQrd, * 4iV 8|^ 

^ ** 

Armiaiong-WhttWQrtti Ord. 88/9 38/9 87/- 

P. and p. XMlariSd ... 290 490 870 

As^anab^sis of the above liat (he commenta) 
remls the fact tliat with feW exceptians al] 
ivelW^ured AaeddiTideiid paying stcMika 
h^t Keiwjtoher in July/ 1914, 

toi thAt^in Ncveiiiber, IglO, ^ey am lower 
«iS, the width of fnotaatioii haa 

be« fairly constant. On the other hand/ 
Ordinal a^ Deferred stodn have followed 
DO welMbfined* oouTse, but have 
Lrregnlariy and independently. Some have 
rteachly appreciated tnm 1914 to 1919, while 
merfi v hM shown egnal^ condsleitey in 

nni iic^5Sin|*Sear their 
*. iSS discoiiceilt^ 

w eabotK,^ b; state : 

of mifiltetelgsis w tlie Stock Exdiwge 


«tui ate iAdinad te asC,bat abUha low prioe 

l ateiaa te ' m'' 

Xiot them remeinliar • 'sidi . 

areat^ hy the war are entSSp arnS^ that 
although ^lete are some opmnaaies iduise 
Ordinary shares have enjegma ipeotoeular 
rises, and are paying emOy iBpiotacBlar 
dividends, yea there are oMbsirt whseh e e e m ad 
to be ^rticularly pmnMim befenn the war, 
yet are now practically defunet. .. Scrioiis 
reflection will conyinoe them, that the real 
P^itmn i* the- prie^^rf; 

reoenHy l^n ii^teS^ a 
buyers who, rightly dr witw^« 
the income obtainable ibrcm/b«lt<» sedw^ 
Stocks is insuflSdent for mir ]^uireiraSiA!i> 
added to which the coemtry as a idmie le 
suBering from a state ol nerves. 

fhe stability of these invesi^eUt 
securities has not Buffered In any we^ 
during the war; they can-stifl be depended 
upon to bring in their fixed dividends of 
3 or 4 per cent. What has hap|^ned is 
that the ordinary shares of many bl Idle 
large companies which have proWiered 
exceedingly during the war have been 
paying exceptionally high divi 
consequently are in great demand. ^ But 
as the war condirions cease ti^ is ito 
valid reason for believing that those high 
dividends can be refined. People have 
got into the habit of expecl^ an unduly 
large return for their inveetoente, and 
there has been a “ run ” upon i^ose 
wirich offer a chance of bring^ in big 
dividends. There has been a ebneWond* 
ing rush to sell out investoentb^ w 
pay smaller, but fii»d/ rates c^ hiM 
coinciding with the neceBsity for Wf^y ^ 
the mid^e ciaseies who Hye upjon md 
incomes to sefi out p9X% of their^^^ 
and for the time being 
securities have depredfltcd 
many peoide are de^rinin^'^ s^ 
and refuse to ; conrider a safe bni^ 
anhual diyldfiStd on IMr 
They ibat it is hnpnaaible 

lor war f^ts to continue 
.Ibbbdcm '.cff 
.eoaWeritk^^hte^ 

''.;|^''GaT^er Bhbws-'^l^ 
been Mowed by a aisuto lib^ 

which odlapBea wddWi^ and ; 
invariably produced an ri^ In 

vabe of safe investma^ 








Bow ir« ^ id]«>!nd tr |t|i eitoii^o 
[K>Qm % the iiillat]^ ;^f w 

lj^ wii erf j^^SaSeS^hidh waa 

iiiiJiiaW 

irf thd Troaiy of ll^trecht, whfle^ 

Na^teofi in I8X$ M to an outhui»^ ^ 
iifM^Satioii thTonghout the whoie of the 

httancial worlds : • 

In eysir^ instance tihe hoom in s^tJatiTe 
shares which was aocompamed hj oepressm 
tn price irf ihvesiment securities, was loilowea 
by the inevitahlC shuiip in the form» 
recoTery in the Ihtter,, and if histoiy is true 
to tradition and again repeats itself, the 
present period of speculatioii mnst soon come 
to an end, while those who have geme in for 
a sounder form of investment will reap their 
rewai^. 

The conditions that follow npon a war 
inevitably create an intense demand for 
capital, accompanied by an acute shortage 
in its supply. n 

At the present juncture practically all the 
capital which is available tor investment is 
ro<|iiipod for the reconstruction and *re- 
estahlishmcnt of our interrupted trade and 
industry, huge sums are requir^ by Oovem- 
ment and provincial authorities for the 
various schemes which are now on hand for 
the betterment of social conditions ; 
nationalisation, with its attendant eaependi* 
ture, becomes every day more and more a 
matter of practical politics, and the liquida- 
tion o{ d^tB contracted during the war has 
still to undertaken. It will therefore ^ 
clear that for the immediate future the 
prospects are all in favour of the demand for 
capital exceeding the supply — a fact which 
must delay any marked appreciation in 
investment seonrities. On the other ^nd, 
it must not be forgotten that on practically 
all the capital now being raised the ra^ of 
interest or dividend will certainly be h^. 
and in all probabiKty capitalists will find 
bheir new revenue greatly in excess (rf their 
expenditure, and once our trade and 
industry gets going, the stream <rf surplus 
ncome available for reinvestment will rapidly 
swell, the demand for new capital will fall 
aff and the present ^preasion in investment 
leenriti^ will epeedily fade away. 

Whijsxiihis will occur, says Mr. Gardner, 
it is impossible to for^ell, b«t that it will 
plac 8 sooner or later is as certain as 
the <riRii!ig of the sun after a dark night. 
The ieeord of price movements after 
»vory war this steady depreciatnon 

14 Myes^ni so long as the 

meciilafeve bo^ was : going 
flowed by 
recoywih .the; .. , 

»'afe> bht- leeif 

As nra(rf;icii% fij^lpW thS 

lead of tW OovenimnA 

of such krtms aftM 


tion of the movement in 
generaUy; If we Winimen<W 
l^inng the Nap^eoAio iWtn w 
CoimoMn lOfcwere at 78I, e^ . 

following year^h^ fell to W; 

1817 they reached 84, and in 18^ thby 
touched 96. l^e year 184% was maAed fW 
the troubles follouiiig the Irish famme ana 
Ckmsok fell to W>-ih<' lowest level fem siy^ 
ye^B, bht the following year they 
98|. ^ Oimean War lasted from 1864 tp 
1857, during which time Consols feU from 
101 to 86, but by ihe year 1859 they were 
again in the neighbourhood erf 100. 

With regard to French loans it will be sefm 
that whereas at the end of the Napoleonic 
War in 1816 the Five per Cents, were at 67, 
and in 1817 at 52, yet they recovered to 67 
in 1818, and 86 in 1821. The Revolution in 
1848 saw French Three per Cents, at 46, but 
by 1854 they had recovered to 65. The 
dihdeh of 1870 was foDowed by the Issue of 
a Six per Gent, loan at 95, but financial 
recovery was so marked during the dwade 
, which followed that it was possible in 1881 to 
issue a Three per Cent, loan at 8^ ■, j 

Further illustrations are afforded 
Spanish Fours, which fell to 29 in 1^, 
f^lowing the Spanish— American Wari but 
were up to 82 only five years later, while th^ 
have recently been standing well over 100. 
The Russo-Japanese War was followed by a 
general depression in Japanese secuntiM, the 
internal Five per Cents l'<*ii‘i' •l■:otf d 'Ts tho 
seventies in 1904. 

improved so rapidly tlmt the Japanese 
Government was in a position to redeem them 
at 100 in 1910 and issue a Four per Cent, loan 
in the neighbourhood of par. 

To the objection that no former war 
ever equalled the scale of destruction 
wrought by this last war, Mr. Gardner 
replies that the modern world possesses 
facilities for reconstruojjion that never 
existed even half a century ago. It 
appears morally certain, he detfftares, 
** that the recovery in investment values, 
both in this country hnd throughout every 
area affected by the war, will take place 
in the very near future, and moreover 
every precedent will he contravened if to 
recovery, when it^occurs, is not sharp aim 
decisive.** 

It is for this fsiison that investors are 
warned that the hi# returns 
now obtain on secUTities ^ the !u#mt eto 
may not for fohg> available. As <mf uapi^ 
oommitmeints which am now bmfig sijfw 
became reproductive and the requtrssnenti of 
financiers for reconstirnctiOtt nurpOM bdnjm® 
satisfy, the demand for frmh capital wiR l» 
rapidh^ ontstripp^ % i^bo. ^.ittppK 
capitalists will no longer be sole to demaim 
the rates at present piwwiiling. With toe 
points in view, toe investor is advis^ quiek^ 
to make up his mind m the seleetion^ w 
seenrities, otherwise he will undtovAtedor »iis 
his mark^. 
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LORD BRYCE ON SETTLEMENT. 


Xn ail imp(wtiuit 
temporary Bevhw (Jaaiijary 
Lord Brycia, report pa tlie Tarkisli 
maBsacres in Armema in 1915 is one of 
the liistoFic dpeuix^ of the war, gives 
his views on th^ lutuite settlement with 
Turkey He records the manir crimes of 
the Turks in the ootintries over which they 
have ruled, and in particular their whole- 
sale massacre of the Armenians during 
the war. ^ 

With the fall of Abdul Hamid better pros- 
pects seemed to bn oponin^. The Youn^urk 
party and the fO-cnlU'd Cuiniiiiitoo of Union 
and Progress which led it and governed 
Turkey till 1918, made liberal professionsj 
|)r<icl.niniing oqual rights for all subjects of the 
Miliiin. Kut. within a few months they . 
planned and carried out a massacre at Adana, 
and, not without some promptings from 
Gorman advisers, they formed the d^ign of 
removing or o\lcriniiiHtiiig all the Christian 
populations. The Armenians, as the most 
onorgetic and Industrious part of these popu- 
lations, were the chief victims. About the 
middle of 1915, us soon as the fear that Con- 
stantinople might be captured by tlie British 
fleet had vanished, Talaat and Enver, the two 
leading members of the Committee, issued 
orders for the slaughter of all the adult males 
among the Armenian Christians in the Asiatic 
parts of the Empire, and for the expulsion 
from their homes, and enslavement or trans- 
portation into the deserts of Northern Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, of the women and childven. 
Thes^ orders were carried out. 

Nearly a million persons were killed, many 
of them with liormhle tortures, some, includ- 
ing bishops and other ecclesiastics, routed to 
deatli#: An Americait Consul told me that he 
saw ravinjes in the mountains near Kharput 
full of the weletons of liie slain. Of the 
women, many weVe Seised by . Turkish officials 
or sold, by public auction to Muslim pur- 
chn-ers for haaremB, and in those harems 
iniiM (>i tlicH' hapless victims are still con- 
!|iied, T^bs^ ehfldi^ lyho ^ death 

were given over to der^hes to be iflade 
MiihlUlhS. Of those, both women and young 
enitdip^:, wbe were d^orted, the greater 
number b^iihod on thmr journey to their 
liiiicc- ol «‘Mie hui a. few escaped into EfiTpti 
.!iul rhive hundred tbousanid hed into 

TraisKlimessia, a large propcirtion of whc^ 
have 

■ ■ Forty- '■■or - filty ' 

mverest distress, 1lea1^ Adaim in 
nirkish hiffiaiu in 

fried, when the fa^ beoiikie known in 
. Western Enr<q^o--for the German Govern- 
; ment, even wlien appealed to by the horriitod 
German ftdjiitonaries, -refas^ either to allow 
the tmtlt ho. bemie as it had refused 

to thihia; « to arrest work of 

'be fwtindh fiovenmient tried to. 


■aoihme tlie 

cial^ii. Ihit thMe faMioede oaiiaot impoM 
on any who looki at tlm ovinanee ai it 
has now been Inoaght . to and aifted. 

The ChristisiiB were siai^Rtmwd becanae 
they were Christians, whose breseniBe latsi^ 
feTM witili the MohammOdan wraotcir whidii 
it was desired to g^ve to all the mMeote of 
Turkey, and whose symatlueB he 

assumed to be with Um Westein Powera who 
were combating their age-long Oppreesots. 

Can any one, Bxy^ 
recalls this long record of- 
cruelty and bloodshed, any 
knows what rnisery tuid poveii^ Turlpteh^ 

administration, hardly less pernibious ^ 
its Muslim subjects than to its Ohnsti^ 
subjects, has brought upon Gouh tries rich 
in nhtural resources, doubt to what con- 
clusions the record points? 

The Council of Ten at Paris had no doubt, ' 
In their answer to the Turkish delegates who 
appealed to them in June, 1919, to leave the: 
Turkish Empire Btapdiitg, they observed that 
** the Turk has no capacity to rule over alien 
races. The experiment has been tried too 
long and too often for there to be any doulat. 
Neither among Christians nor among Mitalims 
has the Turk done other than (h^iroy wKur- 
evet he has conauered. Never hasJm shown 
himself able to develop iiupeace wllh he bas. 
won by war.’’ ^ This is a gentle way of stating 
that he has ruined everything he has touch^ 
Every chance given for amendment has kwen 
neglected. The condition of the Turldiffi 
dominions was worse in 1914 than it had boon 
before the Crimean War; and the ooUnti^ 
is more hopelessly disorganised now^ 
was in 1914, with more ferocious passiovit lot 
loose and .i ;!rci‘iior difficulty in resffiirBS|( 
order or pri-jn ri'.t . because the most ordwly 
and industrious part of the population hM 
been destroyed^ 

The only cdutse that cun be follow^ 
by the ^lies, they have the slighttM 
regard for the welfare of the popuwiofis 
^ or for the d^laralbions mid prdnijrtes the^ 

* have repeatedly made during tho war; ik 
to put an endj once foi:. ipad to 

way; Turkish^ rule fxavet; ChtHdihin''ra^ 

XkinBtabiinbple, the (uiy of two t!ioiitiaan&, 
with its unrivalled strategic and ccffiuDSflqrciu 
position betu'een two great seas, oontrolHng 
the passage from one to the other, cannot be 
left in the hands of the Turk. It has been for 
a oentury a focus of political intrxgne. It has 
been for u longer period, the grpatesi nisit of 

sooundxt^Is the modern world has Jciuim* All 

sorts of greedy and unacrupnlont advejghnrete 
from eve^ part of HSnrope and nr ViSiini 
Asia have cQii|iw«gated there in 

the fmtid atmuephere whiiGli^ A wotennt 
Government ereatea. That akhidiq^eiW wUl 

■ ..j: ■■ .i'' ■ ‘./.iY.-..' . ■ ■ ' ft”'' 
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PrAok H. SM(mdfi givids 
^n 'i&tevestiiig survey, pi the results oi the 
year’s peace malkiag, “ II the 0<m- 
l^nee of Paris, ’V he says, *\wm to 
restore peaee in the world, it could only 
do it by actually bringing the whole w^m 
within its sphere of operations. “ 

Bat preciseiy as the inability to frame a 
peace of recoaciliatioh wm Germany 
destroyed one-half of the hope of re-ordering 
world relations^ the similar failure in , the 
matter of Bussia disposed of the other half. 
Against Germany it was necessary to stand in 
arms, since Germany in the nature of things 
would only perform the ohliKations imposed 
upon her under duress and saw in them 
injustices such as would move her to €iew 
attacks. Against Bussian anarchy, Bolshe- 
vist madness, it was necessary not alone to 
take measures for protection in Eastern nnd 
Middle Europe, but also in every county 
Bolshevist ideas were seised upon by a certain 
fraction of the population and used with 
terrible consequences to domestic peace. 

Thus, all through the Conference of Paris, 
Erance and Great Britain, and Italy to ait 
even larger extent, were threatened with 
internal disorders growing out of a mixture 
of Bolshevist doctrines with war weariness 
and exlu^tion, while at the same time they 
had to t^e the possibility that Bolshevism 
would conquer tne German, the Austrian 
nationalities, and the Polisn people. The 
reality of the danger was vividly indicated 
when Hungary suddenly threw herself into 
the arms of the Bolshevists. 

Again and again in Paris the spectre of 
Bolifiievi^ created a panic and 
temporarily diverted the course of 
negotiations and changed the decisions of 
the statesmen. 

Ooucsivahly all these fears ^ere exagger- 
ated, but what is really important is the 
Inflii^ce they had upon events, not the. 
dM^ to whi^ they were sound or absurd. 

fitireoyer, and ibis point is cardinal, in 
f aiUintt necessity, to make a peace of recon- 
with Germany, in completely failing 
^ aftite at any modus etv'sndtnrlth Baasia, 
the Paris Conf^nce lost its last chance of 
estaMishihg itt the world auy new inter- 
national system. 1%e maximum of possibility 
was Veiy plainer dtscSosed by Marim to be to- 
reach some sbrt of setUeinent embddyjhg just 
CeCo^tM of iho dhlinis of these nations 
^whicfa in omnmon aSaanoe had d^eatoa the 
Germans . and sn!^! a settlement 

fmld create a stro^^ nattm bound 

tbimther % and by a conmon 

ww to pressrre order in the world and dated 
('ue another agaii^^ Attaoiui oHlier 

the German or the Bussian •BoUievist. 


In regard tp^e league of I^a^pns, 
Simonds pomts put that from Aie Euro- 
pean point of view it represented the 
sine qua non of Anieriean partidpaticin in 
European affairs and Europe was eager 
that America should sti^ in Europe, to 
have her immediate and nnahcial aid, and 
the vital guarantee of her military aid in 
the case of another German invasion. 

For this aid the Europeans were prepared 
to pay and for them the price was represented 
in the League of Nations. In turn our repre- 
sentatives called upon our recent associates 
to make sacrifices to our ideas of a just settle- 
ment and a permanent state of justice. We 
compelled the British to surrender Lloyd 
George's fantastic figures of German indem- 
nity, made in the heat of his ** Khaki ” eiee- 
tion in the fall of 191S. We compelled the 
French to abandon all idea of annexing the 
left bank of the Rhine or even the Garre 
Basin. In addition we undertook to compel 
the Italians to abandon Fiume, the 
Rumanians to abandon portions of Hungary 
and .Bussio, and the Greeks to resign con- 
siderable areas in Thrace. Finally we 
exhausted all our resources in endeavouring 
to persuade the Japanese to abandon 
Shantung. 

As to the British, they paid the price asked 
of them. British policy ut Paris was inspired 
by a determination to promote good relations 
w’ith America at any possible cost. As to the 
French, they gave up the left bank of the 
I^ine and agreed to leave the question of 
the Sarre to a plebiscite fifteen years Ifisnoe. 
But the Italians, the Rumanians and the 
Japanese positively refused to accept our 
views at any price. With the Japan^ we 
made a more or less complicated bargain, a 
compromise by which they took hut ai^aed to 
surrender Shantung, but the ftaliaiis and 
Rumanians would not yield and the Greeka 
are still unreconciled. 

Meahtime, French svnipathy moved toward ^ 
the Rumanian, the Italian and the Greel^ 
since France was'bound to have an opeff 
frontier and a coireaponding danger on fbe 
German side. Moreover, France had only 
submitted to Amerioaii ideas because she' bad 
been promised Amerieaii military assistanea 
in case of a new Gmrman attack. In dther 
words, America had offered herseff aa a substi- 
tute for the Rhine barrier to persuade Franoe 
to abandon this claiia. Bat as French ebn- 
fidenee in the acAual value of ibis substitets 
dimmiibed during the Senate d^ies on tbp 
Trea^, F^raneh ste|paUiy moved away from 
the Jjea^e of: Nations eovenaiit, wfte Its 
Anglo - Fiieii^ - Amei^^ JQianee deiiilly 
toward' an dH teiRinmita] ; ar^^ v. ; : 

■ •In-tlMB' :.prQniifle' ^ ■ 





and in mmj other considerable 
dents, Mr. Bimonda j|Rs the 
evidences of -‘ em inevitable deoiBion to 
go back to old-f afidiioned methods in deal- 
ing with Burofyean questions.’* The tru^ 
would Seem to be that in 1918 as always 
in the past there was no short cut to 
the nulleimium. After ah, the victory of 
the Allies over GCttnany did accomplish 
indirect benefits to mankind. 

The war defeated the deadliest peril of 
Modern History, namely,, the German aggres- 
sion founded upon the German conception of 
force justified by its own achievements and 
subject to no limitation imposed by right. It 
will li -t may be a century, it 

may '- ■ the German attempts 

assert his gospel of 1914 again. In inis 
fiinse we did make the world safe for 
democracy, but we did not also make it easy^ 
nor did we win victory without sacrifices, the 
burden of which will weigh upon us for 
decades to come. 

We did something else beside defeating 
Germany, w'e set millions of men and women 
free from tyranny, from oppression, from 
slavK'i’y. political, if not economic. Some 
4(),0()1),0(K) of Kuropeans alone are now free to 
follow their language, their customs, their 
political aspirations. In thus making these 
millions free, we did not make them angels 
at the same time, we did not endow them 
with proper and fitting regard for the rights 
of their owm neighbours. On the contrary 
long generations of servitude and correspond- 
ipg lack of political exporirnco have rendered 
inevitable excesses and hiiiiiiilatcd ambitions, 
which constitute a present menace to the 
peace of the world and will not soon be 
banished. ^ 

Jn my judgment,” he declares, “ we 
have touched dead low water mark in 
the peaaimism growing out of the war.'’ 
Until the present winter has passed there 
will be real danger of general disorder and 
possible expansion of Bolshevism. 

^ If one chooses to oomfute the territorial 
ofaaitgM made at Paris witii ihoto made at 
Tinnaih a becomes plain 

that the Pam ^ wei« far more in 

aecordanoe oif iustice than 

those in Ihe earlier session. It may be that 
all division of Siiropeaa territories in acoord- 
anoe with the will of the various raoes is idle, 
impossible in many oases, but at least a 
genuine- effort was made in Paris and, on the 
sdude, with snooeas. By contrast, when did 
the will of the people Mmdne ^ any 
important deoisioa at Vienna P Provinoes 
were handed hack and forth without any 
regi^ to right, Italy was turned over to 
foreign maston, Betfum joined to Holland, 
Poland partitieiied onee more^ Gorman states 
redwndvor fsipasided to suit Prussian and 


t ttbrnted 'pldBiid,'-;^Csteho^ 

Slovakia, expanded Serbia and Bumatiia 
into real states, Iw {Ming the Southern 
Slavs and Eastern Latins under their sway. 
We have given France AiBaoe«dia9rraiiie, Italy 
Trieste and the Trentino, UeStinarfc her 
Sehlrswig : we have set free more Greeks. 
I ‘ II liff p riiTv . along with tliis- ^ es t i^'iiimfe; wO 
hrivc Cjillod into i^W yhiality Old 
ries, which slumbered but still survived from 
earlier periods when the people yesterday 
enslaved were free. 

As a consef|uence the dispntm 
and the Southern S^lavs^ tite R^umamaii'if and 
the Serbs, the Hungarians and the Bumaa- 
ians, the Poles and the Ukrainians, the 
Lithuanians and the Poles continue. It may 
be many years before they are finally settled. 
The settlement may bring new wars, but it 
is not less possible that enohomic ueoessities 
will in due course of time oontribUte to 
compelling great as well as smalt nations to 
coiffpromise their difficulties. 

As to a real world settlameiit, we shall 
n(#» have it until Eiissia achieves some 
form of order, until Germany conforms to 
the principles of western civilisation and 
until tlu^ smaller races of Middle and 
South-Eastern Europe reach a niodus 
Vivendi. 

In so far ss the Paris Conference upderiook 
to reorganise the world on n periiu||eht basis 
and become a sort of - ipi I ::>ni-riiiii|Fhod^ it 
failed. It could not iii.'uiHh a ml phicnif^ Ger^ 
many. It could not crush and tolm^te 
Bolshevism, it could not preserve the ftolid- 
arity between its component parts, when the 
several parts quarrelfed over details in the 
settlement. 

The alliance against Germany couldi iu 
spite of obvious difficulties, incidental to all 
alliances) make war, because it was eqtialiy 
a matter of life and death for all Gie aUieB to 
defeat the German. No inch unifying infiu- 
ence compelled co-operation in peaoe^tnakmg ; 
the Frenchman who would fi|^t to save 
France from the invading German would not 
go to Russia to cru^ Bowhevism. 'Bith the 
coming of the Armistice separate natiohs 
aateniatioally resumed their own ri^ividualii- 
ties and t}m effort to preserve the did tehdi* 
tions failed completely. 

But if we are in a state of fall reaction to 
national habit, at the present hour, aftift the 
brief subordination of national views te 
common neoeasities it seems te mo we 
can 'easpect; ut/no dbiteoi--. 
tedardr asm endmplg dm of aaleeiatlon 
Ites iidteate than apidafoa possible to maiCT 
a yOal* dgO« but more m accora with historioal 
preeemte.,. ; - 

" J db ” he 

iSiaited Btebes can permanently its 
(dd iMatiozi, and I know that Burofte has 

tod great 

of cor-operation.^' 



'fhe the ymr 

piiid her imports by 

^ ihyeeim^]^ in 

and by atoices rendered, 
llei^ # Ibriee intestoentB have gone, 
|aKiM»ly for ever; ai^ instead thereof we 
find oni^Wes bimiened by a heavy debt 
which requires the payment of ipterotst by 
us to the U.S.A. 

If the debts of the Allies are readjusted in 
i^me measure these payments \rould be 
reduced, and in passing it should be noted 
that, since payments by America to hter own 


hcmdlK^ders wjDuld be an mtetwa^ affair, 
Amerioa wouRj^ damage her wn BbEchan^ 
unduly . Butbliat of the services P hoSi \ 

of these consisted in the carrying of the goods 
of other nations by Sritidi ships. Now we 
have kmt heavily iti shippi^, whereas the 
Stal^ have greatly increaima theirs w 
muck of our carrying trade hat vanish^. 

Unless, therefore, America is willing to 
encourage and help the United Kingdom 
and France to increase their carrying 
trade, ^is method of paying for our 
imports from the States will vanish. 


THE GHURGH ANp PSYGHIGAL RESEARGH. 

The criticisms levelled against Spirit- lies beyond.” But, instead of preserving 
ualism at the recent Church Congresi at their present attitude of ‘ ‘ uncertainty 


Leicester have provoked a reply from Sir 
Oliver Lodge which, if it leaves the whole 
question much where it wa8> is at least 
temperate and dignified. Writing on 
” The Attitude of the Church to the 
Phenomena known as Spiritualistic ” in 
the Jahiiavy Hibhert Journal ^ Sir Oliver 
(•]iiirge|^.the Church with being in the 
position of a living organism that has cast 
its shell, but has not yet found a 
substitute. 

In its doctrine of the Last Things the 
Church at the present epoch is in the position 
of having cast its medimval shell, — ^it no longer 
believes in the fixity of eternal fate at death, 
nor in two extreme regions in the hereafter, 
one of ** bliss iiiieiiding.*' and the other of 
“ eternity of woe,^’ — but it has not oemsti- 
tuied for itself any new form of words, nor 
any creed of equal strength ; and accor^^ly 
it IS acutely sensitive to any attempts at Such 
a doctrine, made by those whom it must 
regard as quacks : that is, people who trespass 
on ah outlying fringe of the theological 
doinariUj^ho setentifiv exi^bi^ who enter 
up^ it without prejudice or presuppositions, 
ighen^ all desires and longings and 
mefigml learnSag, and setting to work care- 
fully wad c;^ti^ly to ascertain what the 
truth- ihally ''M. 

” is the old one-*- 

wbttife i» the ’ ■ Them am many, 

wlio soy tbii the Chureb “ caimot put 
itMlI in the positkm of an tmprejui&ed 
investigato^ % causes and 

pfomises oi> it muffc 

resist to the utmost all enide a^ 
nusanctified attem|^ tn pass tlirmigh the 
barrier of death and to report what really 


and feebleness,” the clergy can — ^without 
(■ jsi: themselves, so to say — at 

least decide what their attitude shall be if 
things prove true after scientific investi- 
gation. Sir Oliver admits a difiiculty 
here; there is a division in the scientific 
camp. 

There are some who think they know before- 
hand that these phenomena are impossible 
and absurd. They w'ould even put the civil 
law into action to stop the enquiry if they 
could. Dogmatic prejudice coupled with a ] 
desire to persecute, to expel new truth (Under 
the name of heresy, is unfortunately no 
exclusive privilege of theolsgtanB. This fact 
increases the Church’s difficulty, no doubt. 
If every scientific man taught the« same 
thing, probably the Church would see its 
course clear. But that never happens, ^in 
the early stagos.of. a. subject it never will. In 
the days of Mlleo there were scientific and 
philosophic as well as clerical x^ponents. In 
the early days of Cfimrles Darwin there was 
plenty of scientific hostility. When Lis^ 
began his beneficent work he was ridiculed ^ 
the medical profeasion. Unanhiiity is not to 
be mepeeted. The pkin must judge for 
Mmsrif about the reaibnahl^ess of the con- 
tming factianSb . 

While firsh-band investigatioii bf 
phenomena is moqmibepded for cserUun 
individual memWs of ihe ChuVeh, the 
advice is the 
” proceed hypottwticaHy.^’ 

Sir <^ver deals next with 
fjtpecific criticisms. Fbtrer to foret^ithe 
future is at present siib fiidice; bnt pre- 
dictioim,^ ushal^ iiilere^s 

from am everylxidy^^^ 



snd no apacial of mliillibility ^ 

mt lorivard by St^tu^pfets. A^ain 
here is the alfo^ rtisrrepanri^ bottiTcn 
aeSsages from a single (■0Tnrriiiiii<'ut'''n 
eceived through ee^eral inediume. 

Every oomliiiitiiVhtinh thitiu^ a taedium is 
leoeBsarily MophiHiicHTcil hy that medium. It 
» like liiihi coiiniiK ilir-tufzh coloured glass. 

;n some oases the colour is slight— hut X have 
lever knoM it abseht. Even when glass 
appears perfectly transparent to ordinary 
dsion, spectrum analysis of the transmitted 
team shows large tracts of opacity. It is a 
lubject on n^hioh I must write more^ but the 
5.P.R. has always allowed for sophistication 
ind unconscious bias. We have had the same 
!ommiinicator .«i|M>ahini£ or writing through a 
arge number of ii:ril!iirii*i, and though he con- 
ipicuously preserves a common element, the 
iind of message is never quite identical. 
The same note may he sounded on a flute, a 
i^iolin, or a trumpet, but there will be < 
iifferonoes of tonej and in that simiile case 
rlie harmonics which affect the quality are 
tnoa-n. In more comjilicated cases the laws 
i.ave still to be ascertained. 

The statement that it is plainly easier 
to get in touch with foolish and frivolous 
than with deep and serious spirits ’* is 
countered thus: ** It may be easier for 
foolish and frivolous persons to do so, but 
this is not the experience of ordinary 
Bane apd healtby people/* j^ainy ttiere 
was raised ** the further quesMon whether 
the higher and purer spfiits desire to be 
called upon to comrnunicate. ** 

Is then the communion of saints a ono^dod 
oominuaion ? Is it supposed to be limited to 


.Sf 

't» ' meet 

on record a statement oTaonii littraoriiiy that 
the Hipest is “ more ready to hear than we . 
to pray, and is wont to give more than mther 
we desire or deserve.” If so^ tibon, tdiatieter 
m^ be the case with intermediate grades, 
sufficient elevation in the scale of ekutenoe 
does not seem likely to render the compara- 
tively "lofty oneS'^leBS\acbMtbit;'^t6:'t^ 

of sorrowing humanity. V ^ ■ 

Then comes a strange 
(c) ” Certainly few (‘OTiimuDicntTonB his^ya 
come from convinwd Christians tb 
convinced Christians.” 

Whnt on earth can be the foundation lor ^is 
statement? I do not know. If by ** con- 
vinced Christians ” are meant . Churchmen, 
and if Churchmen refrain from giving oppor- 
tunity for communication Wrtaiiso Uiey are 
forbidden by the Church, then the statement 
^ may# be true. But certainly, if we under- 
stand the words in their ordinary signiffcance, 
the assertion agrees with nothing in my 
experience. If the Church, or any branch of 
the Church, forbids prayer for the dead, it 
doubtlcRfi is understood to forbid communioa- 
tioii likewise. If the condition of the dienid is 
either exaltation into the presence of Oed 
or else degradation into association with 
devils, we may well feel afraid and ashamed to 
disturb them. In the latter case indeed the 
fear of hearing from them may be intense! 

Finally comeB a plea to remet^^r t^t 
conamunication, huinaii m well as 
human, has not yet itg 

possibilities. ** The tniracle of 
generation becomes the commonplace of 
the next.** 


tKfi FUTURE OF INOIA. 


The ftrst stefi in the direction of Indiem 
tteloni: has every- 

. nixtv. 

v ibiV'that. » . 

■ Mpesdtiieiitjd, - 

In The 

iieoember of 

the Mcdem Rwiew, is worthy of atten- 
tjpn net leas so bemuse it exprems the 
view of an eztrefine Indian Nationalist. 
He begina by combating the assmridmi that 
India is one of the/' backward " races. 

“ Caste and privilege rule in the United 
States as; znui^ as in India. . . . No 
natiqi^' in; 


” Mealisfic state of wteli 

^ everyiidng is of the 
matters India shows 
" Even with the* advance of drupkaimess 

^aapeT'vii^ 

yet dea^gied ln the wme 
have among the eii^imd BiBdpa? i«f the 
Woiat.’' Before the Brittth . oatta. 
thongfa there was a certain 

and eompeti^Qn .'%» 

dlSei^nt castes was maA eo- 
and fellow-feelittt Ihiuii . ihere 
ever "West/" 
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N«xt comes a warnisg to his fellow- 
reform^Wi; 

We are on tke higli road to a “ distinicily 
induatrial oiviliBation.” In fact the principal 
ounmlaint of our political reformers ai^ free 
trade economistfl u that the British Govern* 
nient has not let us proceed on that road^ at 
a sufficiently rapid pace and that in doing so 
the^ nave been dominated by their own 
national interests, more than by our own 
good. We saw that other nations were pro- 
gressing by following the laws of industrial 
development, and quite naturally, we also 
wanted to prosper by the same method. This 
war has opened our eyes as it has opened 
those of the rest of the world and we have 
begun to feel that the goal that we were seek- 
injE so far led to perdition and not salvation. 
This makes it necessary for the Indian 
lioliticiiiiifi and economists to review their 
iiK-as o: political progress. What are we aim- 
in'g at? Do we want to rise, in order to fall? « 
Do we want to copy and emulate Europe even 
in its mistakes and blunders? Does the road 


to heaven lie through hell? Must we mak 
a wreck of c^shipe and then try salvage? 

The wriw considerB the presen 
Government of India as a govenunen 
of capitalists and landlords, of both Eng 
land and India and there is a possi 
bility of the new Act ” giving too mud 
power to the " profitocring *’ class. H 
asks for proofs " of the (iontention tha 
the scheme is in the interests of th 
general masses. 

We can ask them for proofs by insisting oi 
and agitating for the immediate legialativ< 
relief of the ryot and the middle classes. W 
should adopt the aims of the British Imbou: 
Party as our own, start educating our peopl 
on those lines and formulate measures whicl 
will secure for them real freedom^ and not th* 
counterfeit coin which passes for it. It wil 
requiro years of education and agitation, bu 
it has to be done, no matter whether we an 
ruled by the British or by our own property 
holders. 
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STARVAT^ IN CENTRAL BUROm^ 

ProiesBor Masaryk, the President of mfllibn tons beWeen now ahd E62&t ha^^^ 


Csecho-Slovakia, declared the other day 
in describing the plight of Central Europe, 
that it is a question of the export of 
merchandise or of pox)ulation.*' Sir 
William Goode, the British Director of 
Belief in Vienna, gives a graphic picture 
of the situation in the World's Work 
(January). If the peoples of the new 
Allied and other nations, he declares, 
cannot obtain foreign credits for raw 
materials with which to start their indus- 
tries, they will be without livelihood and 
will be forced to emigrate to other 
countries. For millions of them even the 
possibility of emigration does not exist. 
They are faced with the dread of starva- 
tion from day to day. 

Even if credits are arranged, says Sir 
William Goode, there is a vicious 
economic circle which has to be broken. 

Owing to decreased production there is an 
actual shortage of coal in Europe; conse- 
quently the depleted supply of railway 
waggons in good repair Mcomes congested 
because there is no coal for the engines to 
move them ; the industries slack up or cease 
because no coal arrives ; exports are not 
forthcoming^ and the countries have no 
exchange with which to purchase in forei|;n 
markets the food or raw materials on which 
they rely to maintain exii^nce. 

In continuation of this vicious circle is the 
lack ef repair material in the few countries 
wheri' r.iiiii -> waggons are to be found in 
fair ]>riip<ii ■ i-ii' tci^^uiFemeats. The vicious 
circle is never ending. In oountries where 
there^s a surplus of, say, silfi^ there is not 
sufficient coal to ihanufactare it for export. 

Take the case of Poland, whero most of the 
pre-war bapital was looked up in Russian con- 
ceriu and where there is to-^ay no means of 
paying for raw materials or for the replace- 
ment of machinery wrecked or stolen by the 
IBermans. If credits could be obtained for 
purchasing wool, . 75 per cOnt. of Poland's 
ii'xiilu triidc could probably he restarted. As 
credito are liot available, there is a scarcity 
of clothnig wdtk a ooassra in the 

prpduotibii of com. beoaUse the miners 

are iitadsquat^ clad and caiinot therefore 
work fo their maximum eapaeity. 

. And laclc of Potiitti ooal people die in 
Viesnfti This vicious drde of opal, rolling 
stock; and finance is responsible lor an almost 
Ampler bree^ of iater-trading and 
exehai^in 

lood pomticm) Caedio- 
Slovakia, l^otasim, Hi^ar^ Attatda 
are all oon&i^ted with large shortages 
tha ease of Muogary is estimated 
by ilpwveFQmeiit to amount to over one 


vest. In Hungary the postlf^ has btka 
aggravated by the i^ttisitiQ&fing of food 
supplies during the recent 
occupation. 

In nearly all Central EurQ|iNBa& oouhtciea 
the normal cereal productivit^r has been 
reduced by at least one-third, or more, by tme 
lack of cattle and thus of mandrei of iaspOttid 
fertilisers and fodder, with conaemieiit «ave 
deficiencies in milk and meat. Tugo^BmVta, 
thanks to the rich territory ceded Under the 
Peace Treaty, has a surmus for exp^ of 
cereals, mostly maiae, and pigs. Boumania 
has also a considerable wheat surplus to sell. 

The natural markets for these surpluses 
would be those neighbouring States wmere a 
deficiency of food exists. ITnfortunaiely, 
howler, neither the currency of Austria nor 
* of Csecho-SIovakia is of any particular use to 
the Yugo-Slavs, w^o quite naturally desire to 
sell^their surplus food supplies for dollars, 
pounds sterling, or francs in order to establish 
credits for raw materials with which to 
restart their industries. The Austrian krone, 
which was formerly worth about 24 to the 
pound sterling, has now fallen to about 400 
to the pound. 

The only alternative to paying for supplies 
in currency is reversion to the elementary 
barter principle, but, unfortunately^ the 
States with food to sell can exia|Mittumt 
those mannfactured arricles whioh all the 
countries in want of food are able to ofier. 
This o\ era helming currency di&mlty is also 
illustr.ited by ibc cntu* of Poland, #here there 
are simultanoously in circulation Rumian 
rouble notes, German mark notes, Austrian 
notes, Ukraine notes, Pblish mark 
issuea by the Germans dnring their. oOetipa- 
tion, and Polish mark notes isaued by the 
present Polish Government. 

Assuming even that seme Snanciial^ or 
hcurter scheme could be found by which 
these Central European countries ooiild 
purchase foodstuffs &am their neighbours, 
there still remain the almost insupi^nble 
.diffieulties of transport. ^ 

States on the Dahub^the main avemie of 
traffic — fear to send barges out cf thafr own 
territorial wai<E^ Jjaia be 

appropriated by their 
Just as on land the British Tomnw- is tM only 
safeguard for a tnti^ ciS 
Danube one of Admiral Troubriw British 
minolayeni irath a littla British Aaldlp in 
oommaiid is the onV imari^tee - 
oonducft.. 

Supposing you overcome 
ties, tbs unecapeGtsd is thes Mamp to knock 
the bottom out of jroat ; The 

other day, oh the Yugo-Slav frbilrihr; 
of food supplies arranged by the AlHed Relief 
Miasione and all properly paid fOr by the 
Austrian Government were on their way to 
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mitigate Rtarvation in V'iQnnn. At the last 
moment the Yiign-Sl.iv GoTermneiit clapped 
on an export dniv ot Id per cent, and refused 
to permit the trains to go fora^ard unless that 
tax was paid in foreign exchange. I ventured 
to take international law into my own hands, 
and, thanks to the resourcefulness and intre> 
pidity of a couple of young British Army 
officers, those trains arrived in Vienna. 

Another interlocking difficulty ns between 
food and transport is the persistent flocking 
of {>easant8 with eggs, sacks of dour, live 
geese and ducks, and all kinds of agricultural 
produce into the towns. In snow, rain or 
any kind of weather, you can see not only the 
inside but the roof of every railw’^ny carriage 
thronged with this quacking crowd of food 
speculators. 

Their traffic has assumed such proportions 
as to make legitinial*' railway travelling 
almost impossible. Wliat it means in the 
problem of food distribution will be apparent 
when I tell you that a tr4ain of 40 cait/iages, 
full of thi>se picturesque profiteering pedlars 
can only carry as much food as could oe put 
into four ordinary railway trucks. f 

Sir William Goode gives the following 
appalling picture of his own recent 
observations in Vienna. “ I feel,” he 
says, ” as if I had spent ten days in the 
cell of a condemned murderer who has 
given up all hope of reprieve.” 

1 stiwed at the best hotel, but I saw no 
milk mK no eggs the whole time I w'as there. 
In the bitter cold hall of the hotel, once the 
gayest rondexvous in Europe, the visitors 
huddled together in the gloom of one light 
where there used to be forty. They were 
more like shadows of the Embankment than 
representatives of the rich. 

Vienna’s world-famous Opera House is 
packed every afternoon. WhyP W'omen and 
men go there in order to keep themselves 
warm and because they have no work to do. I 
never realised before the physiological merit 
of gregariousness. 

In a room I had taken as an office — with 
one small fireplace, empty — I made several 
experiments at working in overcoat and with 
blankets for the staff when the thermometer 
inside was only one degree above freezing 
point. Finally 1 determined to get wpod 
enough to light the one small fire for two 
days. It cost me 970 crowns, w'hich, to the 
Vieiinese, is still equivalent to about £30 or 
£40. 

l>o you wonder that the well-to-do people 
in Vienna are burning their furniture to light 
their stoveS’P Can you imagine how the poor 
live, or try to live P It is not unusual to see 
the traffic in one of the main streets which 
leads to the cemetery held up by hearses. 
Nine-tenths carry the bodies of children. 

It seems to me that you cannot trifle 
with starvation and privation in Central 
Europe such as prevails to-day in Vienna 
without running the risk of a carnival of 
Bolshevism which would probably not be con- 
fined to this continent. 


Over 2,400,000 tons of foodstuffs, at a 
cost of have been delivered^ 

in European relief since the signing of 
the Armistice, of which by far the 
greatest share was borne by the United 
States. 

Our own part was limited by our almost 
empty purse. Nevertheless, the British 
Government was able to allot £12,500,000 
towards relief in Europe, apart from credits 
to AUies, and out of that I have been able to 
provide, in addition to railway material for 
Poland and Roumaiiia and food for Serbia, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and other 
countries, as much as 250, 0(K) tons of Britisli 
shipping, which wras mostly utilised for carry- 
ing relief supplies provided by the generosity 
of the American nation. 

That British shipping w'as simultaneously 
•being employed generously w'ill be evident 
when I tell you that between September, 1918, 
and August, 1919, over four-and-a-half 
million tons of f(H)dHiuffH alone were delivered 
to France and Italy by British vessels. These 
relief measure's hav(^ by lU) means creased. 

Einorgoricies such as that in Austria, ho 
declares, camiot wait for the growth of 
the League of Nations. 

Little nations generated by the sclf- 
det<‘rini nation incubator of the Peiirie Confer- 
ence arc likely to disappear even before they 
are old enough to sow their wild oats. A 
comprehensive and far-reaching financial 
.:r'.!ii-j> must be quickly arrived at by 
the Allied and Associated Governments, 
unless half of Central Europe is to be a 
desolate w'aste of seeding thistles. ' 

Great Britain has already borrowed, in 
partnership with France a^^d Italy, 48 million 
dollars from the IT.S. to feed Austria. I 
daresay we could borrow more, and further 
discount our own exchange, but that would 
he only a palliative whidi in the long run 
would do neither Austria, ourselves, nor the 
world any good. It is not a case of saying to 
the United States : We will not ao any- 
thing now if you will not.” The fact of the 
matter is that we cannot do anything wh^ 
is in the least likffly to be effectual uiuess tub 
United States is also prepared to extend her 
credits in proportion to her means. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that the 
nations participating in some sooh compre- 
hensive B(‘lieino of rrediih will in the long run 
suffer no material disadvantaM. Of one 
thing I am quite certain, and &at is that if 
Central Eutope and the new nations are 
allowed to stew in their own jnice the whole 
world will sfiffer. ' ^ 

In any case, whatever remedy may be 
adopted,' it will involve on both continents 
a demand for common sacrifice and for 
common stimulation of production. To 
use Mr. Hoover’s blunt expression, 
” Europe must work or starve.” 
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A VISIT TO THE NEW POSE^. 


I In the Cornhill (January^ m anony- 
^inous lady writer gives an interesting, but 
somewhat prejudiced, account of a visit 
she paid to Poland in company with Mr. 
Morgenthau’s mission to investigate the 
pogroms of Jews. She describes the 
intense hatred of eTews of every class that 
has grown up throughout Poland since 
tlie Armistice, and tells of the violence 
that they have had to endure at the hands 
of their neighbours. Herself the 
daughter of a Jewess, she tor :1< great pains 
to discover the views of this relentless 
hostility towards her race, and at last 
found the cause of it. 

I'hoir tiny businosH was nearly at a stand- 
still because they were not allowed any fresh 
siijjplics, and no Gentile will accept a Jewish 
man as a labourer. And ben* at last I found 
the clue, the posHibie explanation »>f this over- 
whelming wave; of hatred against the Jews. 

“ But the Germans gave us work,” said the 
younger man, “ and they did not treat ns 
badly.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you worked for 
the Genua ns while they were in occupation of 
Warsaw.*^ ” I asked in amasseinent. 

Ho shrugged his shoulders. “Yes; what 
else were w<; to do? There w’as no business to 
ho done, and in these poor quarters we were 
on the brink of starvation.” 

8o that was it. They liad not the strength 
to stand out against German temptation in 
the fa(fe of hunger and want, and now the 
Poles regarded them all as traitors, though 
politic:),! thought of any kind was far, very 
far, from these wretched people. 

'The Jewish pr(ff)lcin is the moat acute 
issue m the internal politics of Poland. 
The atfitude of the Jews themselves varies 
considerably, many of them iJacing all 
their hopes on England as the chief friend 
of Zionism, which offers them a chance 
of estiajje from the hatred of the Poles. 
<^ers wish to remain as*Polish citizens, 
either with or without their own 
distinction of national institutions in the 
country. There is also a large group of 
definitely pro-German Jews, whose 
number is steadily increasing, and they 
desire to be counted as Gerthans and to 
condeal the fact that they are Jews, at 
any rate by race. 

%he could find little change in iihe 
Posen of to-day, re-visited after an 
absence of ten, years. 

Even the moral atmoaphere seemed to be 
the Hame, the same strain of irritability and 
nmagoniahi t>dtween three different races, so 
< .'Hclv ^ncki-d that th^ oanhdt es^pe from 


each other, but must constantly meet in the 
street, the cafe, and the restaurant; the same 
militarism, which we are forced to breathh in 
compressed form wheresoever we may turn. 

The military authorities are, of course, in 
absolute command of the town, and nobody is 
allowed to remain in the streets after 11.45; 
it was 9, and even 5, some months ago. The 
passport has always to be carried on the per^ 
son, and may have to l>e produced .at any 
moment for legitimation. 

Although their pay is enormous— ^tbe Polish 
cemmon soldier drawing a much higher rate 
of daily pay than the Prussian officer received 
in the time of the war — the troops have 
become lawless, or, rather, 1)eing in absolute 
poMor, they like to take the law into their 
own hands, the authorities imi withslandiiig. 

Ill spite of their excellent lighting 
discipline, the Polish soldiers have got drunk 
with siiceess, and their morals have broken 
•down* entirely. Many of them are just 
illiti'rate lads from the plough, and it is too 
iiiucli for their haluii(*c to lie constantly feted 
:iB naxioiial heroes. No doubt — unless, indeed, 
Bolshevism itself enters their ranks — matters 
will settle down. 

'^riio civil authorities in Poland, she 
says, are still very backward. But we 
must not forget that they have first to 
create the vi;ry machinery of administra- 
tioD, and that none of their men are 
trained in any of the public {^S^ices, 
except in the most subordinate capaci- 
ties; whilst some of their highest officials 
were just small tradespeople in the days 
before the war. 

. rnfortimutcly, they hsive not learned from 
the mistakes of either of their former masters, 
iiiid Prussian arrogance and Russian corrup- 
tion combine to pla(;o the Polish administra- 
tion on a very unsound basis. Bribery is rife 
at Postm, and if you w'ant anything to be done 
for you or granted to you by the authorities, 
you have to pay through the nose, whether 
your grounds he just or unjust. 

Everything is frightfully expensive at 
Posen, she declares, not only because the 
value of the Polish mark has fallen to 
even 20 per cent below that of the 
German mark, hut also because m^ist 
articles, especially clothes, have to be 
smuggled across the frontier. 

Unfortunately for Poland, says tiie. 
writer, f^e gulf created between her three 
component parte, through the fact of 
belonging for more than 100 years to three 
different master-countries, has riot yet 
been bridged over. 

The Poznan Poles loathe the id^ of beitue 
governed through Warsaw and sul^difiatra 
to Congress Poland’’; and instead of 
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uniting themselves whole-beartedlir witir iSm 
former Rtissien Poles/ they emphesise on 
every possible oocasion the fact that these 
latter are so far behind themselves in 
education and general level of intelligence. 
As Poenan cannot now be the capital of 
Poland, the whole of its population, 
Christians and Jews alike, have the sincere 
conviction that all her knotty problems could 
he solved if Posnan, West Prussia, Silesia, 
and, possibly, part of East Prussia, were 
welded .together into an independent State, 
the Duchy of Poanan, with an autonomous 
government having its seat at Posnan. 

Her impresfdona of German people 
whom she met in Poland are curious and 
illuminating. No one, she says, knew 
till nearly Christmas, 1918, that Germany 
had asked for an armistice, and they 
would not admit even now that she was 
conquered. 

“ The Allies/’ they told her, “ knctf what 
they were doing when they concluded the 
armistice. France was dead beat, her morale. 

fc 


leaa hjaakiiig: down entirely, and Foch wai; 
. well awaiw el fwik thaA another week or 
so would h%s finished off hot anagr r they 
would have mutinied if he had not allowed 
the fighting to he stopped. And, moreover, 
the German ariny was on French soil when 
the armistice was concluded, you cannot deny 
that. So we might, perhaps, put it that it 
was a draw, but in reality we have beaten 
you ; you could never have crossed the Bhine 
and maintained yourself on German soil.” 

They were simply too stubborn to see that 
since they accepted our terms, the result 
could not possibly be called ” a draw,” how- 
ever much they might complain about injus- 
tice and hardship. But my opponents had 
not yet finished. ” And still,” they went on, 
” we were the conquerors in the true sense 
of the word, we and not you ; and it is ridicu- 
lous to call it even a draw. Have you been 
able to devastate our country as we have 
devastated Belgium P Have you destroyed 
bur industries and brought our mines to a 
standstill, as we have done in France? Ah. 
after all, that counts most now that the war 
is fiiiishiHl.” 
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11^ WOMEN’S 

f The first article in Nineteenth 
Century and After for January is a survey 
by Lord Ende of the work of the 
Women's Land Army. Officially* the 
Army ceased to exist on November dOth 
last; but such was its success in the ser- 
vice of Agriculture that steps are being 
taken to form a self-governing Land- 
workers' Association among all those 
interested in women's work on the land. 
Lord Ernie traces the career of the Land 
Aimy from its inception. Efforts had 
been made to secure the help of women 
in agricultural work since 1915, but it 
was not till January, 1917, that a 
Women’s Branch was set up under the 
Board of Agriculture, a land uniform 
chosen, and a two-fold appeal made for 
recruits. This appeal was issued, first to 
village women for their part-time service, 
and secondly to women in botli town and 
country, asking them to join a mobile 
Land Army, kj give their whole time, to 
go anywhere or undertake any agricul- 
tural work at the direction of the Board. 

One has heard something of the difficul- 
ties encountered in the early stages of 
the movement. Here they are recapitu- 
lated. First came the conservatism or 
the unreasoning prejudice of the farmers. 
^Moreover, except in the northern counties 
and some parts of Wales, rural feeling 
regarded agricultural employment as 
something imptoper for women." It 
was n(^ small part of the ulthnate achieve- 
ment of the Land Army workers that, by 
j their enthusiasm, they succeeded in digni- 
; tying this kind of labour in the estimate of 
k Cithers. Then, particularly in the case 
; of the mobile Army, there was very great 
> (lH^culty in finding the necessary accom- 
modation. At first the services of the 
village women were hard to obtain. In 
their quiet rural Homes they had not 
fully realised the war. But i^e mobile 
i section had to face even greater difficiil- 
: ties. In addition to obstacles already 
j cited, discouragement aUd disillusion^ 

I nient had to be combated, ^ere was 
[drSstio sifting and re-sif1$Bg tltC 
|n3^eriaL But at last their bpppsetunity 

M to the Sft aind flow of oKiaatiti 
iei. After the sBiiinier 
inoreesed, tepectelly in. 



lAND ARMY. 

dairying and Btotk^orfc. It cvlmitiated 
after the call-np of men in April^une, 1918. 
In September of that year the Wouien^a Iiond 
Army reached its highest figures at any one 
time; 16,000 were working on tlto leaia. If 
the War had been prolonged, and if the drain 
on man-power had continued, the B(nird had 
satisfied itself that, in the last resource, 
women could be trained to do a great part of 
the work on farms; that if more recruits 
were asked for, they would be forthoomii^, 
and that farmers would not reject their aid. 
To those who were called upon to address 
country meetings during those three years^ it 
was interesting to note the change of feeling 
on the subjcH^t of women on the land. In 
March, 1917, any allusion to it was received 
in silence or with disapproving grunts. Three 
months later, there were interjrotions for or 
against their employment. Then came an 
inter j[al when the subject was received with 
^applause, more or less slight. There followed 
the period of confidence, when any reference 
to t^ work of women on the land was hailed 
with sympa thelio cheers. The final stage was 
reached, when the real gratitude of the 
farmers was expressed in the rail for “ throe 
choi^rs for the women.’’ The I^aiid Army and 
the village women had won. Their grit and 
enduraiico had told. 

The system was extraordinarily elabor- 
ate. Local administration was conducted 
through the W omen ’s County . \ w' ' ' : 
Committees and Sub-Committeos,^nder 
the Women's Branch of the Board of 
Agriculture. District selection commit- 
tees, with whom sat representatives of the 
Employment Exchanges, interviewed 
applicants for enrolment. Then there 
were organisations for the distribution of 
outfit, and training centres of various 
kinds. The standard of physical fitness 
was high; "but of the 45,000 women 
who responded to the appeal, 50 per cent, 
were rejected." 

The experiment has proved that there 
are particular branches of agriculture for 
which women hfve Bpeeial altitudes. 

In dealing with horses ilie& light hands 
compensate for ahy waiict They 

duced is a valuabte hM#. A 

with aidmals oeeaw te hd'wai te tterteiiy ate 

net huudkiiies^^^l^^ in intteiooiirie 

duieb' creatures has fouafi: 
panionship; even a sow is a ** Jeoebel te 
an “ Isabel ” according to oharooter 
behaviour. In the lifid^ter bronelin of fidn 
wovk aivd of ferestry women Apwo 
•dmiraMe w«w3cw On marlwb 
services have been invaluable. 

wfaioh was fast becoming a ravo 

arti, they have proved mtet fAroftment') the 
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light muBliti mafik which they introduced as 
a protection against the dust is but oue 
instance out oF many of the intelligence 
which they have, goncrnlly brought to bear 
on the industry. In driving motor>tractors 
they haye done at least as well as men. Here 
also light hands tell. As drivers they have 
show'n themselves, not only skilful and endur- 
ing, but economical. 


But there were very few branches of 
agriculture % which women did not put | 
their hands under the pressure of war ^ 
emergencies, and if they did not actually 
excel in these, they proved themselves 
to be at any rate capable. 


HOW A LEVY ON CAPITAL WOULD WORK 


“ The most revolutionary things are 
jxissible in this country if only one finds 
the right fonmila for Iheni. We have, 
for instance, been living under a Soviet 
system of govermnent for the last two or 
three years. After some three years of 
violent opposition to the idea of a* levy, 
upon capital, it now appears that it might 
quite easily (Xjrne in under the narne^of a 
levy upon WfU' prolits.'’ 

So says Mr. Emil Davies, the well- 
known financial writer, in the Ettglhh 
Hcvictv (December), in an article that 
contains much interesting evidence about 
the feasibility of a levy on capital. He 
quotes the cases of two men of his 
acqu£U(gtance, each of whom had at the 
end oTi 914 an invested capital of a little 
below .t5(:),()0(J. 

The first uiie, being guided by his banker 
and pinning his faith to gilt-edged invest- 
ments, finds his capital now reduced to about 
i;30,000. A levy on him of, say, 20 per cent, 
would produce towards extinction of the 
Natioiml Debt the sum of £6,000, and would 
leave him the possessor of a fortune of 
£24,000. 

Ill the second case, that of a more astute 
or better advised man, many of the Govern- 
ment and municipal investments held were 
sold at a loss soon after the outbreak of war, 
and the proceeds reinvested gradually in 
shipiJing, brewery, and industrial 'shares, 
with the result that the owner finds himself 
noAv in nosBCBsiofi of a fortune of something 
like £1^,000. Suppose that, with a gradu- 
ated- capital levy, the percentage that case 
No. 2 had to part with w'as double that of 
the first, viz., 40 per e«5nt.- The State would 
receive £48,000, which s^ms very burden- 
some indeed compared with the £6,000 pay- 
able by his co-investor, but it would leave 
No. 2 with a fortiine of £72.000. as against 
the other’s £24.0(X). Yet the out break of 
war found both possessed of the same amount, 
and neither was an Army contractor. 

I know of a blouse manufacturer who, 
liefore the war. hM a oet income of a 
hundred pounds, but last year made over 
£9.0(^. This man also had no Governmeht 
work, but the entrance of millions of women 


into industry led to such an increased demand 
for his proau(‘ts that he is now the possessor 
of two very fine motor-cars. Another case 
known to me is that of a man who, early in 
1915, borrowed two nr three thousand pounds, 
started a small shipping company, and, owning 
to a series of losses by enemy submarine 
action, in the course of w'hich several sailors 
lost their lives, told me in the autumn of 
1917 that he had become worth over half a 
million. 

What is siiggt^st-ed, says Mr. Davies, 
is that just as w'e have an ordinary income 
tax on a graduated scale with a differential 
rate iqion unearned income, there shall 
be5 a general levy upon c‘.apital, with an 
additional levy (su])er-levy) \ipoii n certain 
proportion of capital increment that has 
occ.uiTcd since the end of 

Let us tnke the gimeral levy first. Each 
memlM'r of the (community liable to iucome 
tax, /.r., each person in receipt of an annual 
income in excess of £130, should he callede 
upon to render a return of the capital value 
of his a.sNets, less liabilities, such as 
mortgages, etc., as at certain date. A 
datum line can be hxed and the capital levy 
he payahki only on a sum in excess thereof. 
This datum lino might he fixed at, say, 
£2,000. plus £500 for each dependant, hut 
where any such allow^aiure is claimed for a 
dependant, his or her capital would also havi! 
to he included in the calcu1a.tion — in other 
wHu'ds, the family capital would ho taken as 
a unit. In thee case of a man havrng^o 
suppoi’t a wife, a mother, and four children, 
i.ff., a family of seven persons, the first £5,000 
of the aggregate capital W'^ould then not he 
subject to levy. Furnittire and household 
effects, to a value not exceeding a fixed pro- 
portion of the capital, say, 10 per t?ent., 
might also he exempt. 

A graduated scale might ho adopted, > say, 
10 per cent. op . the first £5,000 upon which 
the lev^^ is payable, 12^ per cent, on the next 
£5.000, 15 per cent, uoon the next £5,600, 
end so on in steos (»f 2^ per cent, for every 
£5,000 right up to 100 ner cent., which would 
me^n th-it all cnnital held bv anv person in 
excess of £186,000 would fall to the State. 

These detail a are, of coiirBe, the pro- 
posaln of ati extremist. JJiit Mr^pny^ies 
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has thoroughly practical suggestions to 
offer in regard to the adminiilliration of the 
levy. He would wholly exempt all 
' ‘ purely community-owned undertakings, 
such as national dockyards, municipal 
undertakings, public boards and trusts in 
which no shares or profit-participating 
securities (as opposed to loans or deben- 
tures) exist, and any funds of endowments 
or organisations, the revenue from which 
is wholly devoted to philanthropic, charit- 
able, and educational purposes.*’ 

Corporate bodies to which this did not 
apply, Bueh as City Guilds or Livery Com- 
panies, an industrial insurance office, a 
co-operative society, trade unions and private 
partnerships, would have to be assessed by 
the Inland Revenue Authorities, with the 
right of appeal to a specially constituted 
tribunal, the basis of assessment being that 
portion of the assets income on which is, 
under the existing already liable 

to income tax. Th:.-, ■■ the Primrose 

League or the Labour Party derives income 
from investments it is liable to income tax 
thereon, and those of its assets, revenue from 
which is, or would he thus liable, would be 
subject to the levy. 

Joint-stock companies would require a 
different method, and he suggests that 
the Gennan proposals should be imitated, 
which reckon as liable to levy the whole 
pf the assets after deduction of the 
original capital and indebtedness. 

It is fair that tic capital of a company 
should ^ deducted, because the market value 
of the neater . portion of the shares, t.«., 
those held by persons who are subject to the 
ilevy, will have been reckoned as assets of 
the individual holders, who will have to pay 
the levy in respect of them at rates varying 
j.— qJ their fortunes. On 
' Ca ' r hand, to meet oqpditions in this 
• ■ where, during the past few years, 

pundreds of^ companies have capitalim 
reserves by distributing them in the form of 
Bonus shares, it will be necessary to limit the 
BxempM capital to the amount of cash or its 
niiivalent that has actually been put into 
jhe oCmpany in exchange for such securities 
years. Pailing this, 
me big magnates in every industry will have 
leen succ^ful in putting into reserves, Ac. — 
‘1. d Mi |.i ,.-i. . were— until such time at it 

^ - .‘h-- ;ii d;- .ill them up, vast sums which. 

■ P2 . dividends when earned, would 

Well mdividuar fortunes liable to a, capital 
Pvy. , 

Since the capited levy upon companies 
•®nnot ^il be done on a graduated scale, 


as in the caee of individueds* it would 
appear desirable to levy a flat-rate of, say, 
10 or 20 per cent, upon the au^lus assets 
arrived at as descril^d above. This basis 
should be applied to all corporate bodies 
in respect of that portion of their assets 
which becomes subject to levy. 

How can the capitsd levy be paid ? Mr. 
Davies answers that the payment can be 
made in ten or even twenty annual 
instalments. 

After all, what is the fidtemative to a 
capital levy ? 

It 28 that the whole community shall he 
burdened for generations with a crushing 
load of taxation ; in order to save the pockets 
of thgose of us who stayed at home during the 
war and cither retained or increased our 
wealth (otherwise we shall not suffer much 
from the capital levy), the millions of soldiers 
and sailors who fought to protect us and our 
property will, with their children, have to 
work harder in order to pay the interest on 
the debt. They risked their lives for a few 
shillings a week ; we, at most, lent, at 5 per 
cent, and over, part of the weal^ they 
fought to protect ! It is also ei^emely 
important that debt should be cancelled while 
money has a low purchasing power of, say, 
ten shillings to the pound, rather than wait to 
have it ^aid off when the pound buys^ say, 
fifteen shillings’ worth of commodities ; in the 
latter case the burden upon production will be 
50 per cent, greater. 

If nothing of this nature is done, I 
prophesy so serious a financial tyeakdown 
that the present governing class will mve up 
their job in despair, leaving it to a Labour, 
or possibly a revolutionary Government to 
tacue a situation that may well be almost 
irremediable. The recent Labour disturb- 
ances are merely the first of a series of 
struggles whereby the rich on the one hand 
i^nd the mass of the workers on the other are 
ondcaTourirg *o place the burden of the war 

On paper, Mr. Davies argues, i^e 
wealth of tiie nation has increarsed firom 
round about 14,000 millions in ldl 8 to 
about 000 millions; on paper! Moat 
of that paper which confers a lien over a 
great part of the labour of the workers 
the countiy, is held by a compiretiVety 
small section of the community. tJiitil 
at least one-half of that papiw ia 
out-rdeflated — ^we idiaR 
industrial peace nor increased 

F 



FOREIGN OPINION. 

GERMANY. 


In foreign affairs practically the only 
subject interesting German opinion was 
the protracted negotiation, drawn out 
with note and counter-note, between the 
German Government and the Supreme 
Council at Paris concerning the signing 
of the protocol to the Peace Treaty on 
the question of reparation for the Scapa 
Flow sinkings, and the various contra- 
ventions of the Armistice. Of these 
latter a considerable number had been 
established and although on the question^ 
of Scapa Flow the Germans at hrst 
appeared anxious to meet the Allied ^Oase 
with a disclaimer of responsibility for the 
action of Admird Eeuter, their attitude 
changed when the British produced docu- 
ment showing the foreknowledge of the 
Germans in the matter. After this the 
German delegates took up a much more 
yieldi^ attitude, and towards the end 
of th^baonth, which nevertheless closed 
without any definite conclusion or ratifi* 
cation, the discussion appeared to have 
narrowed itself down to a dispute over 
the details of reparation, the principle 
being fully conceded. Natursdly, Uie 
whole matter being, as was emphasised 
day after day in the German Press, one of 
vital import for Germany’s economic 
life, it was followed with the closest 
attention by German public opinion and, 
so far as this can be judged from the news- 
papers and reviews, the extreme Bight 
treated the exchange of notes in a spirit 
of iinbendix^ arrogance ; the remainder of 
the Press, in particular the governmental 
organs, such as the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Z€itung and VorwdrtSi watching events 
carefully and appearing ready to make 
concessions when opportimities of doing 
so without loss of dignity presented them- 
selves. For it is worth noting that a 
considerable factor now in the German 
Government's attitude to the Entente 
Powers is the popular feeling in Germany, 
and that an inclination to the Bight had 
to- be met by a corresponding display of 
^imiess and independence. 

It seems clear that the somewhat re- 


actionary tendencies which began to 
manifest themselves in Germany during 
November have received a set-back as the 
result of the publication of what are com- 
monly and conveniently styled the 
" Kautsky revelations.” So many of 
these and so much comment upon &em 
have been published in the British Press 
that it is not worth noting them at 
length. But tibe issue, not only of the 
Kautsky book, which, able as it is, con- 
stitutes only a selection of the diplomatic 
material he has been enabled to examine, 
but also of a very extensive collection in 
four volumes of all the most important 
documents themselves — ^this deserves to 
be chronicled as an historical event of the 
greatest interest and importance. Not 
only are we thus provided with an extra- 
ordinarily complete dossier of unexcep- 
tionable value and accuracy as the policy 
pursued by German statesmen, the 
Emperor with his absurd but by no mean- 
unimportant or negligible marginalia 
included, but the German people have 
been given a first-class motive for con- 
gratulating themselves on their Bevolu'^i 
tion of November, 1918. The comment.^ , 
of the Conservative and National Liberals ; 
on the perfidy of Kautsky were to be; 
expected, but apart from these tl& efiect ; 
of the publication appears to have been; 
a sobering one. Its influence will prob | 
ably not be exhausted for a long time toj 
come. j 

The most ixgportant article on for^nj 
politics in the (German December reviev’S 
appeared in the leading Berlin review, 
the 'Neue RmdschaUt from the pen of 
Professor M. J. Bonn. In it he dealt 
with the part played by the Gennan Peaca 
Delegation at Versailles and made a| 
remarkable attempt to prove, that the 
responsibility for the nature of the terms j 
accepted b^r the German plenipoteniagries 
did not lay with those delegates who 
signed the fateful document or wiiji those 
even who advised signature, but with 
tibose who awakened in the A^es the 
certeiniy that the extremely hard terms 
wotild be accepted : — ® 
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7he question of the guilt for the peace will 
eive just as inexact an ' answer as that 
the ^ilt for the war if outlooks for a 
ision during those days when the outward 
slutions were determined. The real 
ision concerning the peace was not taken 
Weimar on Juno 21st or 22nd. It was 
her arrived at in the days from May 29th 
nding-in of the German counter- 
posaG) to June 16th (reply of the Allies), 
Paris. During theae days the Allies, after 
d struggles, decided to uphold their 
Sinal proposals with few alterations, 
ause they considered certain their accept- 
» by a responsible German Government. 

Professor Bonn then submits to a 
trough examination the condition of the 
ious countries who had combined to 
iW up tile Allied terms of peace. He 
Ksribes France as being filled with the 
iltation of victory, but with the deadly 
r of economic ruin, England as having 
m through the experience of an election 
:en on the basis, if not actually won on 
I basis, of a certainty of obtaining in> 
unities ; the position of President 
Ison, firm in speech as to the practical 
ilication of his principles, but wholly 
able to carry them out, whether from 
k of a strong constructive sense or his 
imission to undue influence . This 
ant that America, in Professor 
nn’s opinion, did not pursue the 
irse it had originally intended. In 
I circumstances, however, Germany 
s not entirely wdthout allies. There 
re many idealists in all Entente 
intries, and witien the terms of the 
iaty became known it was on such that 
impfession was produced which was 
culated as likely to be of assistance to 
rmany in bnnging about a considerable 
idification of the Treaty. 

Phe idealist critics of the Treaty in 
(Hand , France and the»United States 
re under a serious disiul vantage. They 
i to confess that the result of their 
>t6sts would have been a delay in the 
iclusion.of ipeace, and the most eminent 
tong them therefore withheld their 
ticisms until the German delegates had 
en‘ their Oovemm^t^s decision, 
art fimxn this one point, however, it was 
% tisM obvious that the Allies were by 
ifidans all of one mind, and even those 
to wbr© a|^^ on the adequacy of the 
ms were itot at one on the desirability 
lelus^ to^^eld 0 points and 

is rti|ing: A pecesfiBity of renewed 


military activity. In the words of Dr. 
Bonn, “ a close front on the* Allies* side 
was only to be secured if the sAme was 
not the case with us.** Profiassor Bonn 
then fetches the course which, in his 
opinion, the German Government should 
have pursued. It should, in the first 
place, have decided Yes or No. Of these 
two it might very well have decided on 
No, for the dangers which such a decision 
might have meant to the national welfare 
would in all probability not have exceeded 
the dangers arising from the Treaty as it 
now stands. But there was no decision 
and, after a period in which English 
circles— and Dr. Bonn supports his case 
by quotation from leading organs of 
British liberal opinion — ^were quite willing 
to make concessions if only the resump- 
tion of warfare could in any way be 
avoided, there came a sudden end to all 
apparent feeling in favour of conciliation. 

What was the caune of this? There 
was first of all the attitude r)f the German 
Independent Socialists and the belief, or 
rather the certainty, only too clear, tiiat 
the Gernum Government were in con- 
siderable fear of thift* party. Next there 
was the impression, gleaned in ^jSferlin 
and Weimar by numerous Entente news- 
paper correspondents and agents and 
transmitted either to newspapers or 
governments, that the German Cabinet 
was not in agreement on the question of 
to sign or not to sign. It was owing to 
this indecision, resolving itself, all too 
openly, into a reluctant determination 
to sign, that M. Clemenceau was enabled 
to convince his colleagues that the Ger- 
mans would sign the Treaty practically as 
it stood. And so the disaster came. It 
is certain that the arguments put forward 
by Professor Bonn — although perhaps a 
good many will consider them a matter of 
crying over spilt milk — will arouse a great 
deal of attention in Germany. * 

The most important events in Ger- 
many's domestic affairs during Decembw 
were the breakdown of the attempts to 
unite the two sections of the Socisd X>toO- 
cratic Party and the drawing up of a 
definite programme of the Democ^atip 
Party (formerly the Progressive 
Partvb In regard to the first it 
recalled that considerable 
tained ha November that a way would be 
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found of bringing the separated Minority 
and Majority Parties together again and 
Scheidemann, in particular, in certain 
yvDbl^ utterances, appeared to regard the 
of reconciliation as very .bright. 
Hut iu December an event occurred which 
postponed a favourable issue for the nego- 
tiations, may even be found to have 
ruined them for ever. This was the 
general congress of the Independents, 
held at Leipsic in the first week of the 
month, A resolution was adopted, the 
purport of which was to condemn the so- 
called Second Internationale and approve 
the entry of the party into the Third — 
which, it should be pointed out, is a mere 
edition of the Bussian Bolshevik Party 
supported by tiny minorities in all 
countries, even in the vast majoijty of 
Socialist parties. The resolution was by 
implication a spiteful attack on the whole 
Majority position, and it is not suipfising 
that the principal organ of the Party, 
VorwartSf should, in an article by its 
former editor, Herr Stampfer. express its 
determination to fight the last the 
resolve of the Independents to force upon 
the German people a dictatorship, not 
even ^ the proletariat but of a very small 
and flfroversive section of it. 

A fairly comprehensive account of the 
Democratic Party Congress is given in 
the party-organ, the Demokratische 
Deutschland, for December 21st. From 
this and from the newspaper reports it 
may be gathered that the programme of 
the party, now definitely laid down, no 
doubt with a view to electoral possibili- 
ties, runs somewhat as follows: — 

In international relations justice and right, 
and not power and shall be the decisive 

factors. Self-determination is upheld, and 
in accordance therewith a revision m the 
Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain is 
demanded. German elements at present 
divided from Germany are to he re-united. 
Tim return of the German colonies is called 
for, also the establishment of a League of 
Nations with Genuany and Austria included. 

The party’s attitude to problems of domes- 
tic politics IS a liberal one. It demands the 
setting up of a unified school, %that is, the 
exclusion of the different types of schools at 
present existing in Germany, and the carry- 
ing through of the complete separation of 
Church and State. In economic affairs the 
party takes up its stand decisively on the 
foundation of private enterprise, but the 
introduction is demanded of a new labour 
code according to whidh the worker shall be 


placed in a position of equality with the 
employer. “ In place of the ■ industrial sub- 
ject ’ shall e^e the ‘ industrial citizen.’ ” ^ 

The differentiation from Social^ 
Democracy is clear and in German Demo- 
cratic circles the congress and the party 
programme there drawn up are hailed as a 
step forward. At present the German 
Democratic Party, like middle parties all 
over the Continent, is in a weak position, 
its place being taken by the SocialistB or 
the Catholic Centre. But it is not im- 
probable that the next elections will see 
its strength in the National Assembly 
gmatly increased and in this event the 
programme just outlined will become of 
the highest practical interest. It may be 
noted that two or three important articles 
in Friedrich Neumann’s old paper, Die 
Htlfe, notably one by the present Editor, 
Wilhelm Heile, in the number for Decem- 
ber 18th, deal with the Democratic Party 
Congress. Evidently the event was 
calculated and intended to be of far- 
reaching importance. Party politics are 
not dead in Germany ; since the revolu- 
tion, in fact, they may be said to have 
acquired greater potential life than ever. 

An interesting article in the HUfe for 
December 4th concerned itself with the 
new clause in the Constitution on the 
industrial councils (Beiriehsrdte), for the 
definite regularisation of which a bill i% 
being introduced. The intention of- the 
German Government is evidently to trans- 
form the idea of tSe Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils, which were ipuch a 
prominent feature of the days of Be volu- 
tion, into machinery for assisting the 
industrial organisation of the country, and 
a valuable article in the pro-Majority 
Socialist SoBialistische Monatshejte for 
December 8th dealt with the questional 
the ** Bole of the industried Councils Bill 
in the building up of production.” The 
writer, Julius Kaliski, finds that in all 
the discuBsions of the proposed measure, 
the idea of an organisation to assist pro- 
duction has receded more and more^ and 
he makes an attempt to bring it forwaid 
again. The country, he says, requires a 
body by wlueh production can be stimu- 
lated and all disputes liable to intemipt 
production smoo&ed over. The populax 
assembly is not sufficient and a new and 
far-reaching organisation must be essbsh- 
lished, a kind of parliament of lab^. If 
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the mdustrial council idea, u^ the form of 

mere concession to revolffion, fails to 
achieve this, it will be worse than useless. 
The matter is one that we, with our pro- 
jects of Whitley Councils and Industrial 
Courts, will follow with considerable 
interest. 

The remainder of the German reviews 
for the month are occupied with com- 
paratively academic subjects. The othei 
leading Social Democratic review, the 
Ncue Zeit, for example, is largely occu- 
pied with giving highly interesting 
chapters from the story, of Friedrich 
Engels’ life in Great Britain — a most use- 
ful chapter of biography of the SociEdist 
pioneer; the famous Jesuit review, 
Stimmen der Zeit, a most important 
organ of German Koman Catholic opinion, 
has a schorarly essay on “ Bussian 
Monasticism the LiterariHche Echo, 
which maintains the high standard of pre- 
war days, deals with the principal German 
literary, dramatic and artistic publica- 
tions of the month and gives important 
reviews of literary developments in foreign 
countries — ^not this country, however, one 
is somewhat surprised to note ; the 
younger litorarj- review, Die Neue 
Schaubiihne, for December 1 st, contains 
a noteworthy article on contemporary 
German lyric poetry. An artistic event 
^hich, though not discussed in any of the 
reviews, is worthy of note, is the opening 
of Max Keinha^^t’s new theatre in 
Berlin.^ 

FRANCE. 

The French reviews for December and 
January deed sparsely with political ques- 
ting; after .the electionat there is a luU 
in^me politics, and only a few problems , 
arising out of the Peace settlement meet 
with literary attention. In the Revue de 
Paris (December 15th) Admiral Degouy 
discusses “ The equ^brium of naval 
forces in the Baltic. ” BLe finds that the 
” Mediterranean of the North ” was 
recognised as being of critical importance 
froA the middle of the war onwards, and 
prophesies that its rdle will be ^ill more 
importwat in the near future. 

SEistory shows that Germany has made 
i^peated efforts to expa^^ along t^e 
eastern shores of the Baltic and obtain 
the ma#sry of this sea. She succeeded 
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in getting the Great Belt closed by the 
Danish Government, and this fact was oi 
enormous importance to her during the 
war, when slie had only the Bussian Meet 
and a few British submarines to reckon 
with. To-day, the Allied naval force in 
these waters is almost wholly English; 
but there are three or four French 
destroyers and a couple of American 
cruisers. The writer proceeds to examine 
the naval possibilities of the nations with 
interests in the Baltic, . and comes to the 
conclusion that when Germany attempts 
to resume her sway there — he assumes 
that she is bound to make the attempt — 
a league of these nations, with Sweden 
at the head of it, should imdertake the 
,task f)f curbing Teuton ambitions. He 
insists that even now there is an enthusi- 
astic^ desire on the part of Germany to 
compensate herself in the north-east foi 
what she has lost or failed to gain in 
the south and west. Moreover, in spite 
of the temporary condition of affairs, she 
is still, owing to her past successes in 
political penetration and intrigue, the 
strongest naval power in the Bfidtic.” 

Just as the Frenchman, when piking 
about “ his late enemy," the German, is 
liable to see red, so is be disposed to find 
in the ordinary politeness of a nation in 
which he is personally interested a rose- 
coloured enthusiasm for France and all 
things French. Dr. Simon’s narrative 
" With the French detachment in Pales- 
tine and Syria," contributed to the Revue 
for December 1 st, exemplifies this little 
foible. The story, which is written in 
diary form, extends from September 18th, 
1918, to the date of the Armistice, and is 
a very pleasant account of travel— with- 
out much fighting — ^in interesting lands 
among fascinating people. But it appears 
to a British mind to make rather too 
much of the reception given, say, by the 
Syrians to the French as " liberators " — 
an impression that one can voice the moro 
freely now that the Anglo-French dispute 
over Syria has been so amicably disposed 
of. In the same issue M. Feomand 
Maurette gives a very well-informed 
account of (late) German East Africa 
uttder the title of " East Africa and the 
British Empire," written from the stand- 
point of an interested, but not too keenly 
interested, spectator. Beferring to the 
mandate for this territory Maurette 
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that even the fermentation of liquor is 
due to an outside agency. He went on to 
apply this principle to hia experiments in 
all &e chief diseases affecting animals, 
and ultimately to those of human beings. 
He seems to have recognised from the first 
that spontaneous generation had to 
be killed before the road was clear for his 
own theory, and all his experiments were 
directed equally to the destruction of the 
rival doctrine and the establishment of 
his own. In certain respects he was 
severely handicapped by his own diffi- 
dence. How should he, not being a quali- 
fied physician, but only a chemist, pre- 
scribe for Ihe healing of the human body? 
And what could he do for animals when 
he had never been trained as a veterinary 
surgeon? He was embarrassed wheci, at 
the time of the success of his hydrophobia 
treatment, people wrote to him frona all 
parts of the world, begging for his ac^ice 
as if he were a veritable consultant. His 
place was the laboratory; his business, 
experimental verification. 

Pasteur’s mind was purely scientific. 
Yet in several ways he differed from the 
typical scientist. His work was scrupul- 
ously i^sitive and accurate, but he never 
gave himself up to what he called ” the 
enchantment of science,” and a stiff 
philosophical doctrine such as Positivism 
found in him no disciple. Positivism 
suggests altruism, and inspires patriotism 
and a love of humanity ; qualities which 
were the very comer stones of his own 
character. 

But he found it lacking in one great point. 
‘‘ Positivism,” he said, ” does not take into 
account the most important of positive 
notions, that of the Infinite.” He wondered 
that Positivism should confine the third 
within limits. . . . ‘* He who proclaims 

the existence of the Infinite — and none can 
avoid it — ^accumulates in that afih'mation 
more of the supernatural than is to be found 
in all the miracles of all the religions; for 
the notion of the Infinite presents that double 
character that it forces itself upon ns and yet 
is incomprehensible. When this notion seises 
upon our understanding, we can but kneel. 
. . . I see everywhere the inevitable 
expression of the Infinite in the world; 
through it, the supernatural is at the bottom 
of every heart. The idea of God is a form 
of the idea of the Infinite. As long as the 
mystery of the Infinite wei|^ on human 
thought, temples will be erected for the 
worship of the Infinite, whether God is called 
Brahma, Allah, Jehovah or Jesus ; and on 
the pavements of those temples, men will be 


seen kneeling, prostrated, annihilated in the 
thought of the Infinite.” 

This ”in^ectual humility " did not< 
deter him from a just appreciation of his 
own achievements; it merely rendered 
him immune fi'om undue exaltation over 
a sucess or morbid self-condblenoe over a 
failure. He accepted his election to the 
French Academy quietly, as a right justly 
conceded, as a tribute rather to Science 
than to himself. On the one occasion 
when he stood for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, his rejection caused him no pangs, 
but something akin to a feeling of relief. 
Patriotism, the impulse to do something 
more in the way of personal sacrifice for 
the country he had already served in the 
Franco-Prussian War, dictated this 
solitary excursion into politics ; the 
decision of the electors, he felt, relieved 
him of the obligation. 

His qualities of heart and hand, his 
domestic virtues, his generous patriot- 
ism, his power of applying from logic to 
research, his intense humanity, his sym- 
pathy with and kindness towards humbler 
fellow- workers in the same field as him- 
self, his modesty, charm, patience and 
fortitude are all illustrated in this excel- 
lent biography. If Louis Pasteur was 
not — as an anonymous writer once said — 
” the most perfect man who has ever 
entered the Kingdom of Science,” he was ‘ 
at least one of the few great world scien- 
tists of the new age whip, through them- 
selves and their works, have brought a 
new light and a new beauty into thfft ever 
fascinating and beneficent resJm. 


SOME RECENT FICTION. 

The two new novels of Mr. Johw 
Bojer, which •Messrs. Hodder aiflr 
Stoughton have lately published prove, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that an- 
other novelist who deserves a European 
reputation has appeared. The first of 
these, The Power of a Lie (7/- net.), is 
the story of two men in a Norwegian 
village. One of them, a narrow, successful 
farmer has in a moment of Vei^ess ma^e 
himself surety for a man who has just 
failed in business. The amount ^ich 
he will have to pay is not large, bnt he 
fears having to confess bib foUy to his 
wife. Then a rumotir is put abroad, with- 
out the old farmer’s intention, tlg^ the 
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bill which bears his sigiiatee is a l^gery 
of the .other man's. Aj^^ost without 
knowing what he is doing he allows this 
view to be accepted until at last he is 
forced to swear to it in a court of law. 
He wins his case and the oi^er man goes 
to prison. The direct point of int^est 
in l^e story is that while the farmer after 
his bad action becomes not only more re- 
spected in his native town but ^so in fact 
a better, kinder fellow, the man who 
has been wronged, through brooding on 
his injury and convincing himself that 
the whole world is against him, deterior- 
ates rapidly into something far worse than 
he had been before. 

The second novel, The Face of the 
World (7/- net.), shows also an apparent 
psychological injustice. It is a study of an 
idealist. And it shows how a man sincere 
and passionately sympathetic with the 
cause of the injured throughout the world 
brings upon himself and those whom he 
loves nothing but tragedy. He goes up 
north to live and work in the arctic circle 
and falls in love with a young girl who 
lives in a lighthouse. He marries her 
and goes with her to Paris to study further 
in his profession — ^he is, by the way, a 
doctor. But the girl loves happiness — 
not in any bad sense — and the idealist is 
too full of the world’s sorrows to be able 
*to give it her. After he has re- 
turned to Norway, leaving his wife, 
who by now ehas learnt to love 
another man, behind, he works in 
the slBms for some years. But thence 
until the end of the book unhappiness for 
himself and others dogs his footsteps. 
And the unhappiness is not, one feels, 
even as Job’s was an outside thing that 
i^thrust upon him, butjbhe outcome of 
iHI own character. 

In both cases the moral, if one can ta^ 
of Mr. Bojer drawing anything so didactic 
as that, appears to be that happmess 
while it follows logically on character is 
not the simple result of virtue that copy- 
books would have us expect. But there 
is, of course, far more in it than that. 
Tb» character^drawing in these two novels 
is wonderfully clear and truthful. And 
both stories are told with a simplicity of 
means and a profundity of th-nsht and 
feeling that are the mark of a fsD<- rio^cli*; 

The Shrieking PH\ by Mr. Arihur J. 
8 (Am Bane, 7/- net.), is one of the 


best shockers (worthy almost to be 
ranked with those of Mr. Sax Bohmer’s) 
of the year. It is a pure deteotive story. 
Its interest is the undiluted interest of 
curiosity. And Mie way in which the 
false scents are laid and the genuine clues 
are included for the expert reader to pick 
up is immensely ingenious. It all con- 
cerns a horrible murder that has been 
committed in a lonely inn on the East 
Coast. And the evidence is piled up thick 
against a young officer, whose strange con- 
duct seems for long to be utterly inexplic- 
able. Naturally we have no intention of 
revealing the mystery. The wise reader 
will treat the book as an exercise in the 
art of detection himself, and. though he 
willeprobably fail, he will enjoy himself 
acutely in the process. 

Iijliss Elizabeth* Bobins, who has made 
a name for herself in many directions, 
has in The Messenger (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7/- net.) this time made the 
experiment of writing a spy story. It is 
a good one too. The characters— even the 
character of the German governess, the 
chief spy, herself — are interestingly 
drawn characters in themBelvea% The 
chief fault to be found with the book is 
that the spy is discovered too early in the 
book in her true colours. Still there are 
many thrilling episodes on both sides of 
the Atlantic and one in its waters, and if 
we lose the excitement of detection we 
gain the excitement of the chase. Inci- 
dentally there are some very acute 
sketches of men, women and officials in 
war time that in themselves are 
delightful. 

M. Georges Buhamers Civilisation has 
now been translated by T. P. Conwil- 
Evans and pubHshed by The Swarthmore 
Press (6/- net.). Its success in Prance 
has of course been immense, and with 
the possible exception of M. Henri 
Barbusse’s " Le Feu” it has undoubt- 
edly been the book of the war in that 
country. The translator has done his 
Tvork well th*^n 2 hoi|t. He has omitted 
“ Les Amours de. Ponceau,” and toned 
down certain details and phrases which 
in his opinion would have been impossible 
to reproduce in the English lai^uage. 
And in doing this he is justihed by tiie 
fact that he wants the book to be read 
by all sorts of people. The beauty of 
these short hospital tales, are far- 
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more than merely realistiOi is often 
of a profoundly moving kind. While 
anyone who is interested in the League of 
Katiuns could do far worse than, spread 
copies of the book broadcast thi^g^- 
out the land. 4s anti-war propaganda 
nothix3g l^ould be more effective. 

WAR’S ADVENTURES. 

The romance of escapes has been con- 
siderably enriched, by the Great War. 
We have had many tales of brave men 
getting away from Ihc prison camps of 
(H-rmany and by dint of superhuman 
exertions and undying courage reaching a 
haven of safety. There have been other 
escapes in more distant theatres of the 
struggle, each containing its own element 
of the marvellous, each contributing its 
quota to the sum of British achievement. 
Yet it is safe to say that the escape related 
in The Road to En-dor, by Lieut. E. H. 
Jones, I.A.Il.O., and Lieut. Hill, B.A.F. 
(John Lane, 8/6 net.), has a strange and 
unique character that distinguishes it 
from all the rest. Most escapes by 
prisoners of war are wild dashes for free- 
dom. ^Tbe plan is outlined; and the 
filling m of the details is left to chance. 
In the escape of Lieuts. Jones and Hill 
from the Turkish camp for prisoners of 
war at Yozgad, virtually nothing was left 
to chance. The great scheme was worked 
out in detail, stage by stage, before each 
stage was entered upon. 

Lieut. Jones, who tells the story, 
originated the scheme. It all krose out of 
n “ spiritualistic ” stance held at his sug- 
gestion for the entertainment of his fellow 
prisoners at Yozgad. The camp had been 
feeling bored to death, and the new diver- 
sion “ took on,” especially when 
intelligible answers began to be received 
throu^ the mediums — ^Lieut. Jones and 
an Irish Doctor— ojperating the “ Ouija ” 
board. But it was Lieut. Jones who, 
tired by protracted failure, faked these 
answers; with such skill, too, that he 
deceived not only the audience but even 
his “ compMiion-medium '' into believing 
them genuine. The success of his 
” Spook ” started a train of reasoning. 
If his fellow-ofl^ers, sober-minded Brit- 
ishers as they were* could be gulled ^ why 
not his Turkish captors? WHl'n 
” mediumistic ” powers were the talk of 
the camp, and the Commandant's inter- 


preter Moisd, know as The Pimple,” 
had already^shown cunously in ihe n 
” stances.” Presently, Moisd intimated ^ 
that the ” Spook’s ” services might be 
very useful in the matter of a oertain 
treasure, buried by an Armenian, which 
the Commandant was anidous to 
hands upon— of course, without his 
superiors at Constanfmople knowing any- 
thing about it. This little confidence 
gave a staling point for operations. The 
Spook should inaugurate the treasure- 
himt. 

Mois4 proved greedy and gullible, but 
the Commandant was shy and circum- 
spect. However the latter had to be con- 
verted to faith in the Spook’s powers 
before he could be used for the ultimate 
purpose in view — ^that of conniving at the 
projected escape by one means or another. 

So the Spook, through his ” medium,” 
organized a series of preposterous, laugh- 
able treasure-hunts. Things turned out 
marvellously ” according to plan.” Then 
Lieut. Hill was brought in as an ally, 
and his faculty for conjuring tricks 
materially aided the ” Spook's ” cam- 
paign. Working step by step upon the 
Commandant’s credulity, the two 
” mediums ” finally won him body and 
soul. The ” Spook ” became his deity. 
He allowed it to run the camp, to run 
him, even to dictate his official^ 
despatches. In the end the two conspira- 
tors got themselves trftisferred to Con- 
stantinople, and repatriated from Con- 
stantinople as ” mad.” They only just 
failed to bring off a more direct plan of 
escape, involving their transport to Egypt 
by Turkish hands and the Indnapping of 
the Commandant and his servant. 

The detail cj the plot is amazin|||^ 
worked out : a marvel of calculating cool- 
ness and courage in the face of ever- 
present danger of the fraud being dis- 
covered, which would have meant death 
or worse to both the men involved. 


For sheer fascination, stories of' our 
fiying men yield to none in the domain 
of war .litoature . Doubi^ess, this * is 
because they are more personal than most 
others. The flyer's business is of course 
his squadron's, as the infantrymtfs 
that til ins sfUQoe '^e 

he is always ” on his own,"and jiis suc- 
cesBes or failure* have a personal 
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net found in mere munda^ war reoords. record of work in which the writer was 
Essentially personal is Caj^n Wedgwood associated with Colonel Barker, V.C. IQie 
Benu 's narrative of his dying adven- dight for this purpose was undertaken by 
tures on no less than five fronts, night, direction being given by a series of 
entitled “ In the Side Shows ” (Hodder light signals, each 0^ being called up as 
and Stoughton, 12/- net). Captain Benn required, and extingui^^ as s#n as the 
saw service in the Dardanelles, Egypt, next was " picked up,” so as not to 
Palestine, the Adriatic and Italy, first in attract hostile attention needlessly; and 
the Yeomanry, then in the Naval Air Ser- the “ agent ” was dropped by means of 
vice, and fintdly with the R.A.F. attached a parachute on the further side of the 

to the Italian forces on the Piave. His Austrian lines. Dispositions were made 

book both reveals not a little that is fresh so that the agent fell, if possible, among 

and interesting in the story of these * ‘ side his own friends in the occupied territory ; 

shows.” The narrative of his sea plane but there W'as always a temble risk, both 
work in the Eastern Waters, and on shore, then and afterwards, as the exciting story 
suggests, for example, the immense of the plucky Italian dropped by Messrs, 
iiiqwrtance of that arm to the combined Barker and Benn plainly shows", 
naval and military opeiations leading up dlaptain Benn’s role in the Air Force 
to the final expulsion of the Turks from was that of an observer. But he observed 
Palestine. His account of the Adriatic m{|ny things other than military.as well : 
Barrage, designed to limit the operations peoples, places, monuments. In fact, paH 
of Austrian submarines to a circum- <:f his record reads like a tourist’s impres- 
scribed area within that sea, is a phase of sions on a holiday jaunt, Tii'-.iULdi .iit. he 
military history that so far has hardly is the civilian soldier and, we must add, 
boon touched upon. Best of all, there is the politician soldier. With his generaJ 
a thrilling account of spy-dropping from conclusions on ” militarism.” few people 
an aeroplane in enemy territory — a will disagree. One is all too well aware 
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of the kind of unreasoning obedience 
elated by the Army, of the waste of men 
and material that the system imposes. It 
is only too true that the real problem 
WHS not to find men, but to find work for 
the men^o do ; though this was equally a 
problem of the war- time Civil Service. 
It is doubtless a reasonable deduction that 
the national power for work has been 
matorialiy reduced by the inadequate 
employment of five millions of civilians 
in this way during the past five years. 
Nevertheless, we find a difficulty in 
believing in Captain Benn's Senior 
Officer ” who told his men that the Prus- 
sian plotting for world-power “ started 
with an affair called the Hanseatic 
League. ’ ’ Such a Senior Officer is at any 
rate not typical, and should not be quoted 
in support of a charge of general educa- 
tional deficiency. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
IN THE MAKING- 

In Tfj.e New Revelation Sir Arthur 
Conan ^oyle described ** the first dawn 
of the coining change! In The Vital 
Meeaage (Hodder and Stoughton, 5/- net.) 
he tells us the sun has risen higher, and 
one sees more clearly and broadly what 
our new relations with the Unseen may 
be.” A promised land stretches before 
us, is at our very feet, which when 
attained ” will make all our present 
civilization seem barren and uncouth.” 
He declares tliat our views of science, of 
religion and of life are destined to undergo 
profound modifications, and the form of 
these changes, and the evidence upon 
which they will be based, are briefiy set 
forth in The Vital Message, so simply, 
tersely and incisively that no would-be 
student of the New Psychology can fail- 
to grasp their import. 

The causes of the Great War are 
religious, not political, says Sir Arthur. 
He draws a vivid picture of the state of 
the world before -V thun^^ 
it,*' and asks whel^r an examination of 
the records of the wickedness of man in 
the past could surpass cv even equal the 
story 6f the nations during the past 
twenty years— Hussia with her brutal 
aristocracy and drunken democracy, 
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Belgium and Congo, Putumayo where 
British capitaMm, if not guilty, condoned 
outrages by its lethargic trust in local 
agents, Turkey with its recurrent 
massacres — the ” heartiess grind ” of 
factories, where work assumed a more 
unnatural shape than the ancient labour 
of the fields,” the organised materialism 
of Germany, and everywhere the utter 
negation of everything possible of associa- 
tion with the living spirit of Christ. The 
bright spots, says Sir Arthur, are mainly 
found where “ civilisation as apart from 
religion ” has set up h./spitals, universi- 
ties and organised charities. The 
churches had become ” empty husks 
which contained ” no spiritual food for 
the human race, which had to be awak- 
ened, and made to feel that we stand 
” upon a narrow knife edge between two 
awful eternities ” ; and that liere and now 
we must finish with make-beliefs and face 
those truths which only indolence and 
vested interests have obscured from our 
vision. 

” Fiction is true — truer than facts ” is 
the keynote to the collection of ” stories 
of this world and the next,” the sub-istle 
of Mr. Allan Clarke's When the Hurly- 
Burly* s Done (Dent, 6/- net.). Truths 
” embodied in a tale ” will enter at doors 
closed to more serious efforts, but the 
T^Titers of truths in the form of fiction 
should be careful that they do not misin- 
form their readers. Tlie tale that^givea 
its title to the volume is an account m the 
meeting of a Frenchman and the German 
whom he had killed in the spirit world in 
which the German, having studied the 
occult, acts as guide to the Frenchinan 
who refuses to bqlieve that he is dead. ^ 

** My friend,” said Strasseman, “ you have 
much to learii. The war has finishea you as 
it has finished me and iny English friend here. 
We will put it to a scientific test. . > . 
Just dash your fist into my face and you will 
find it go throufdi it as through a spectral 
face which it is. Go on, I sanction the blow 
in the name of. science, because I know that 
it will demonstrate to you your lately 
acquired immateriality.” e 

” Anything to oblige,” said the French- 
man, and he drove his hand at the Geman’s 
face. The Frenchman felt no collision, no 
reEllstance. His hand went thrpu^ the face 
as through air. 

The fallacy involved here is tha^boik 
were spirits ” to whom spirit subffanceti 
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O ALL 


W E appeal to all men to recognise tke great 
spiritual force of love which is found in all 
and which makes us all one common 
^brotherhood. In spite of sacrifice and devotion 
there if dissatisfaction and unrest in all lands.- 
Consciously or unconsciously men are seeking jfor 
a new way of life. They cry for a bond which 
shall unite the world in freedom, righteousness 
and love; that shall liberate it from its suffering, 
its hatreds, its disunion. They cry fora religion 
of life,' for an active spirit of peace on earth, of 
-goodwill to men. 

Through the dark cloud of selfishness and 
materialism shines the Eternal Light of the Christ 
in man. It can never perish. This Light of 
Christ in the heart of every man is the ground of 
our hope, the basis of oiir faith in the spiritual 
unity of all races and nations. Becaus : we have 
-been blind to this essential fact of life we 
have failed in social and international relations 
«>d are now in confusion. The profound need 
of our time is to realise the everlasting truth of 
the common Fatherhood of God — the Spirit of 
Love — and the oneness of the human race. 

^ We have used the words of Christ, but we 
have hot acted upon ^em. We have called our- 
selves by His name, hut we have not lived in His 
^Spirit. Reveithriess the Divine Seed is in all 
men. As men realise its presence, and follow 
the light of Christ in their hearts, they enter up^ 
on the ri|^ way of life and receive power to 
ovtt^me evil by good. Thus will be built the 

titibfGod. 

! * 

We stretchr out our hands in fellowship, 

^sympathy and love across frontiers, lands and 
ms. We call upon ail men everywhere to unite 
jn the service of healing the broken world, to 
bear one another's burdens, iiid so fulfil the law 
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IMPRESSIONS, the most interesting 
business magazine in the world, is now in 
a position to announce the result of an ex- 
ceedingly fascinating contest which has run 
through its pages for some months. An 
impartial judgment on entries from 
employees themselves, has discovered the 
men of business ht to rank as examples 
to other employers. 

The men who justified the awards of 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
prizes are shown in the December 
number together with the articles ' 

wfitteh about them. 

An extra quantity has been printed so that 
those who are tic^ regular subscribers 
see it; 

Stad 1/- Poiiil dilHr iw « 
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... '' tasking. . oy^ 

is as matter to plsMcal ^ingSv As a 

spirit " once putlffi to ye, im astral 
door is an obstacle , to an astial bodj, 
but non-existent to' a physical body.** 
Spirits can pass through material walls 
but are barred out by astral walls. 

When the waters, went over me " is so 
superior to the rest of the stories that one 
is molined to accept its inspired origin. 

Claudels Secorid Book (Methuen, 6/- 
net.), with a remarkable introduction by 
Dr. Ellis Powell, will be eagerly read by 
those who know his first book, and by all 
who wish to extend their knowledge of 
life in the “ hither-hereafter.** It con- 
tains, as did the first various suggestive, 
if as yet un verifiable, hints and state- 
ments which promise to throw light upon 
many points still obscure. 

Patience Worthy by Casper S. Yost 
(Skeffington, 7/6 net.), is in some respects 
one of the most remarkable books that has 
appeared in recent years. There is no 
reason for doubting the account of its 
genesis, namely, that two women were 
amusing themselves with planchette one 
day when it wrote : — 

Many moons ago I lived. Again I come. 

My name is Patience Worth.” 

The compiler of the book is neither a 
• Spiritualist nor a Psycliical Besearcher, 
only a ** newspaper man, whose privilege 
and pleasure it^s to present the facts in 
relation to some phenomena which he 
does^not attempt to classify nor to 
explain.** The records include conver- 
sations, maxims, epigram allegories, 
tales, dramas, poems. Most of them are 
of no little beauty, and of a character that 
^ay reasonably 1:^ considered unique in 
wherature." The vofume before us 
justifies l^is high claim. 


ANGI.O-AMERIGAN DIPLO- 
MACY. 1861.1865. 

. The United States and Great Britam 
nave been oompnyi to two Ueai; relatives 
who are o<mataii% fijadirir foult and 
bickering, other, out in 

, to tit If^iof ah%t^eaii8& quar- 
reL iht day of a definite 
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in the friendeliip nOw seeiris fiirther off 
riian ever before ; a better understancfing 
and a mutual tolerance have been bego£ 
ten of the war. $ut;there Wm a period,, 
riiat of the war between Horth and South, 
when the bad feeling very neariy reached 
its climax in an open rupture. In tbia 
connection, the account of Anglo- 
American Belationa, 18614865, by 
Messrs. Brougham ViUiers and W. H. 
Chesson (Fisher Unwin, 7/6 net.), is 
opportune and valuid)l6. 

The hook examines, with commendable 
fairness, the prime reasons for the irrita- 
tion set up in America by toe action of 
our Government. First of all there came 
toe proclamation by the North of the 
bloakade of the Southern coast. This 
was followed by the immediate declar- 
ation of our neutrality. In other words, 
w^ at once recognised toe belligerent 
rights of the South. The action was 
strictly correct, but the Southerners were 
regarded as “ rebels ** by toe North, and 
to the latter we appeared simply to be 
condoning rebellion. Subsequent inci- 
dents tended to confirm, the American 
belief in our pro-Soutoem bia^ But, 
above all, the underlying reaso^for the 
American exasperation was toe belief that 
British opinion generally was hostile to 
the cause of the union. Yet whatever 
might be said of the British ruling 
classes, the mass of British opinion 
was far from unsympathetic to the 
North in toe early stages of toe 
struggle. But it did not realise at first 
that toe cause of Emancipation was 
bound up with that of toe Union. Lin- 
coln’s proclaination was necessary to ren- 
der this opinicm axticulate> and to direct 
an overwhelming flood of sympathy 
towards toe North. 

Mr. ViUiers teUs toe diplomatic story 
of those days well and eloquently. Hera, 
as ever, ** secret diplomacy ” nearly ran 
this country on to the rocks. Mr. 
ChesBon’s part in this book is con^d to 
i^an essay on the “ Voices of toe ’SixtieB ** 
m this country, as toey were affected by 
: the Emancipation propaganda. A series 

very intmsting letiero diowitoat some 
of finest Engti^ minds of toe time 
: either doubted toe siboeri^ of ^ti^olh^s 
intentions ordifi^UeTod of 

r Smancupation totoc^ unkm 
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ADVSfttXSEMSNTS, 


The Treatment of Consuiitption* Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Nasal Catarrh _ 

■ ^ gi- 


TMB7B0WIM W. TmATMMIT. 


AKticua are ft^ttently appearing in the 
taewqupm and tnagannes. written ^ by : 
nenons who. whilst they deplore the senoos ' 
loss the United Kingdom sustains annually 
Quougb the nvages of consumption, hold 
ant no hope of a one being found. What j 
these people write regarding tuberculosis < 
natunUy tends to have a very depressing 
effect on consumptives who are nnfortmiate 
enough to read pessimistic statements. We 
hasten to say that the belief in the tmpossi- 
biUty to cure phthisis is absolutely without 
foundation, and the sooner the estabUfhed 
fact that r'uisanption can be cured is every* 
where ■■•[••■(■ciutiil the Iwlter it will be for 
the masses. 

It is not due to the much-vaunted open- 
air measures fhat we are enabled to state 
that victimaof oonsumption can be restored 
to health and strength, but to the specific 
treatment for phthisis and ailM complaints 
promulgated by Dr. Bdwin W. Alabone, 
which undoubt^ offers the -best possible 
chance of cure. It has been put tp the 
severest tests, and its success has been 
phenomenal, eqwcially In view of the tact 
that so many of the patients cured have 
not commenced the treatment until the 
eleventh honr, after their cases had been 
given up as hopeless in other quarters. 

As we have before mentioned, any reader 
who hapj^B to he penonaily interested in 
the vit^y important question of the cure 
of consumption should acquaint himself I 


with the maim ol the Alidwn* hiq^ed in health ; after sin months my 

method of treatment It would certaiaiy medloel attendant pfonouneed me to be 
he worth bis ^die to do so. completely cured. ^ 

Ihe nuet oom{dcte latomatibn on this ** Tor two years I have tcated the per- 
important 'question wfll be iMfy sullied mancncydftUs 'core,' being engi^duiiag 
on .ippliraiibn to '.he aeeretaiy. The Bdirin port of that time on strenuoui War Work 
W. A'abene Trentme;:? ttd., Ij^ton Bonse, and I have never bod the Sl^test indiCBtian 
ri, lliirhimtv g^iailmnt l,ondoa, NA. of a recurrence of the troutde. ' 


ri, lliirhimtv g^iailmnt l,ottdbn, NA. 

Thousands of pe( 9 le have been cured fay 
this treatment, very many of whmu have 
written telUng of the benefit they have 
received. 

The following letter is ci interest 
" Crossways, 

" Tylen Green, Penn, Budrs. 

“ June 27, 1918. 

" The Bdwln W. Alabone Treatment, I,td. 

" Dear Sin,— May I have the privilege 
of ad^ng my testimony to those Who have 
permanently Irnefited from your Treat- 
ment? 

■ 

“Four yean ago I unexpectedly de- 
vdoped tuberci^psis and spent some time 
in <me of the best-known Sanatoriums, 
from whence I returned home much worse 
than when I left. 

“Your Treatment was brought to my 
notice and I de^ed to give it a trial. 


of consumption should acquaint himself I “In three months I was wonderfully 


and I have never bod the Stalest indication 
of a recurrence of the troutde. ' 

“ 1 have much pleasure in recommending 
your treatment to all sufferers from tuber- 
culosis, and will be very pleased to give 
1 farther details to anyone who would like 
them. 

“ Believe me, 

“ Youts gratefully, 

“ Dobothy ARMOID.” 

Of course, we need hardly point out that 
what baa now come to be known as “ The 
Alabone Treatment *' for Conaunvtion and 
Asthma is not a sueetss in nary instaneo. 
Stvortlukss the claim is peffeetty jnsHfiai 
that in the great majority of cases U is possible 
to effect genuine and lasting cures, even where 
the disease is far advanced. 

One cannot do better than advise any 
reader to obtain a copy of Dr. Alabone’s 
important book, “ The Cure of Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and other Diseases of 
the Chest" now In its 49th edition, 178th 
thousand, which will be forwarded for 2s. 6d., 
post free, from Lynton House, 12, Highbury 
Quadrant, London, H.5. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


London, February 7t?i, 1920. 

Parliament reassembled 
Parliament next week after a recess 
Reassembles, which has lasted six 
weeks, and the Govern- 
ment, which was in a sufficiently uncom- 
fortable position at the end of December, 
has lost credit more hopelessly than ever 
in the interval, while it is faced by a series 
of critical questions that give cause for 
greater anxiety than any which have 
arisen since the Peace with Germany was 
• signed. The enforcement of the Peace 
Treaty has become more difficult than 
ever owing to tl^ growth of a bitter hos- 
tility towards the British Empire in 
Ameffca, which has also led to a refusal to 
take any active steps towards financing 
roconstructian in Europe. The German 
Government, enoouif^ed by these devel- 
opments, is at present trying how far it 

« Q go ifi defiance of tl» Allies, and has 
tly refused to give up me eight hundred 
war criminals whose surrender has be^ 
demanded by the Allied Conference in 
Paris. The ^ancial situation in Central 
Europe has been m^de more serious than 
ever by the refusal of the United States 
to sanction any cons^erable loans for the 
re-establishment of industry in the demor- 
alised and bankrupt countries of Europe. 
The Foreign Exchanges have fallen 
against Europe to an unprece&nted* 
exteftt, ipd the decH^^ in the value of the 
pound sterling hpe accelerated its pace to 
aii 8«ihhehhing degree even since the 


In the domestic situa- 
Labour Leaves tion the Government is 
the Coalition, no less unfortunate. 

The Coalition has been 
sevemly weakened, first by the revival of 
hopes in the old Liberal party that has 
followed upon Sir John Simon’s spirited 
candidature in Spen Valley last month, 
and the return of Mr. Asquil^ to the 
political arena in Paisley, whereas pros- 
pects of election are distinctly iavourablc ; 
and also by the resignations of ihe two 
Labour Ministers in the CoalitioD, which 
have made it almost impossible for the 
two other Labour members of Parliament 
who bold minor positions in the Govern- 
ment to retain their present offices. It is 
no longer possible for the Coalition to 
claim that it represents anything more 
than a somewhat enlarged and modified 
version of the old Unionist Farl^. It has 
been definitely opposed by the Labour 
org^isations since the Generid Eleoticm, 
and the few Labour representatives who 
have remained in its "ranks have long 
ceased to speak with any authoril^ for the 
present attitude of the Trade Unions. 
Those members of the Lediour 
Party, > like Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
HenWson, who had held office in the 
Coalition during the war have been amcmg 
the recognised leaders of the Opposition 
throughout ihe presoit Parliament; and 
now Slat Mr. Barnes and Mr. Boherts 
have finedly withdrawn from the Govern-^ 
ment, the Coalition must r^^ itself as 
definitely opposed to Labour; Nor can 
Mr. Lloyd George’s claim to represent 

■ ■ c ■ ■ 
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even a considerable proportion of the 
Liberal Ratty, be any longer maintained. 
Sir George Younger, that astute oiganiser . 
of the Unionist Party, whom Mr; Lloyd 
George invited to take charge of his 
political arrangements at the last General 
Election, skilfully secured the selection of 
Unionist candidates to contest seats for 
the Coalition not only in Unionist con- 
stituencies, but in a large number of seats 
which had previously been held by 
Liberals. Consequently the present Par- 
liament, which nominally contains a 
majority of , some three hundred Coalition 
members, is predominantly a Unionist 
house; and the hundred and fifty Coali- 
tion Liberal members who gave their sup- 
port to the Prime Minister at the Gexteral 
Election find themselves in a position that 
becomes continually more coinpromi^ng 
to their Liberal principles. If Mr. 
Asquith is returned for Paisley, the Prime 
Minister’s ambitions of achieving the 
leadership of Libei'alism, in co-operation 
with his present Unionist ciolleagues, will 
have lost all chance of fulfilment. 

^ Mr. Asquith’s candi- 

Mr. ASquith dature at Paisley is the 

and Paiiley. most important contest 

that has arisen since 
the last General .Election, and while it 
is by no means certain that he will win 
the seat, public sympathy has grown 
steadily in his favour because of Iris cour- 
age in undertaking a ciiiiirfiL'ii. at the 
age of sixty-seven, upon the issue of 
which both his own future and that of his 
Party must depend. There is also con- 
siderable rosentmemt against the Govern- 
ment for insisting upon his. opposition by 
a Unionist candidate, for Mr. Mackean, 
who has been selected by the local Union- 
ists as their candidate, has not the 
slightest chance of winning the seat. At 
the General Election, the Government 
showed a wise gemerosity in declining to 
take any part in the contest which 
resulted in Mr. Asquith’s defeat. No 
official encouragement was given to the 
local Unionisti who opposed him, and if 
it had not been for the initiative of the 
Unionists in East Fife Mr. Asquith would 
have been returned unopposed for his own 
constituency. When Colonel Sprott 
decided to take the Held against Mr. 
Asquith in East Fife, he was not even 


OF Reviews. 

given the official tesdmonial or “coupon"’ 
from -Mr. Ll^d George and Mr. Bonar ^ 
Law, although he stood for the seat as 
their avowed supporter. In the present 
contest in Paisley there were excellent 
reasons for extending this , same generos- 
ity towards Mr. Asquith "s candidature. 
The vacancy arose through the death of 
Sir John McCallum who, although he 
agreed to support the Coalition, refused 
stubbornly to contest the seat except as 
a 'Free Liberal. He was returned to 
Parliament by a considerable majority 
over his Labour and Unionist opponents. 
When the seat fell vacant it became evi- 
dent that if Mr. Asquith still retained any 
intention of returning to Westminster, he 
could not refuse this opportunity if he 
were invit-ed to stand by the local 
Liberals.- The success of his principal 
lieutenant, Sir John Simon, in his cour- 
ageous attempt to rally the forces of 
Liberalism at Spen Valley, where he 
polled more votes than the Government 
candidate and very nearly as many as the 
Labour candidate who won the seat, 
showed that there was still hope for any 
vigorous and able Liberal in a suitable 
constituency; and the fact that Paisley 
is the first Free Liberal seat that has 
fallen vacant since the General Election 
created a situation in which Mr. Asquith ^ 
vras obliged to take big risks. After a 
good deal of discussion, the local Liberals 
in Paisley decided unanunously to invite 
him to become their candidate, ^d he 
accepted their invitation at once. 

Labour already had n 
Mr. Bonar Law local candidate 

and tha 

Contest, ^ Biggar, who is wdt;. 
known in the district as an active memb^ 
of the co-operative and Trade Union 
organisations. He contested the seat in 
the interest of Labour at the last election, 
and put up a spirited fight. In view of 
the success of Labour at recent bye-elec- 
tions he had good reason to be confident 
of his return for the seatv and in on old 
Liberal constituency lilce Paisley, it vfkst 
only natural that the forces that are 
opposed to Labour should be represented 
by a Liheral in the contest. Once the 
local LiberaJs had decided to invite Mr. 
Asquith to be Mieir ct^idate, the Govern- 
ment had no valid for inteiienmg^.., 
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A straight fight between |^r. Asquith and 
the Labour Party was to be expected, and 
the result would have been highly signifi- 
cant. As the local Liberal association 
hud been unanimous in their invitation 
to Mr. Asquith, the Government could 
not reasonably have put forward a Liberal 
supporter of their own. The local Union- 
ists, of whom Mr. Coats, the head of the 
famous cotton combine, is the most pro- 
minent figure, immediately decided to run 
a candidate of their own. But his pros- 
pects have never been regarded seriously. 
Everyone knows that Mr. Mackean has no 
chance of winning the seat, and his sole 
object in standing for the constituency 
must be a desire to keep Mr. Asquith out, 
even at the price of handing over the seat 
to Labour; and Mr. Bonar Law's 
gratuitous intervention on behalf of Mr, 
Mackean is obviously inspired by the same 
motive. In all its recent conflicts 
with Labour, the Government has natur- 
ally been more directly opposed to the 
policy of the Labour Party than to the 
moderate but progressive policy for which 
Mr. Asquith stands, and its decision to 
support Mr. Mackean can only be des- 
cribed as a vindictive attempt to prevent 
Mr. Asquith’s return to Westminster. 


. ^ It is by no means cer- 

Pariiament 

ISeeds ^ ment will have suc- 
Leadership. In defeating Mr. 

AsqAtli, even after they have split the 
Conservative vote. The prejudice against 
him and his party is still very strong, and 
apart from the personal considerations in 
the present contest, it is certain that no 

e 'ee Liberal in an industrial constituency 
uld hope to win against Labour at the 
present time. On the other hand it is felt 
everywhere that Mr. Asquith’s return to 
Westminster would embarrass the 
Government more than the election of 


almost any other politician, and would 
provide the divided forces of the Opposi- 
tion in the present Parliament with an 
^xperienoed and able leader. As the con- 
test has progressed, this point of view 
faecoxne more wd more prevedent, and 
a great many criticB who have no speoial 
in Mr. A^uith as a politloian, tx 
e^eii in ^ of his Libert 

Mi fini be sincerely glad ql 

^ts it> WediG^Bter, because the 


Labour Party and the sxxiall hand of Free 
Liberals helped by Sif Bonald Maclean 
have Ifailed hitherto to restrm the finan- 
cial extravagance of the Govemmeut, dr 
to counteract the reactionary tendencies 
of the Coalitioii, simply beeause they have 
not a leader capable oi facing the devern- 
ment on equal terms. However dilate^ 
and ineffective Mr. Asquith’s leadership 
of the first Coalition may have been, his 
Parliamentary gifts, are beyond .^dispute, 
and a vote of censure against the present 
Government on such a qiiO'^linn as tHe 
Mancial debate at the bi •ginning of the 
Autumn Session would be a much more 
formidable trial for the Government if it 
wqr© moved by Mr. Asquith with the sup- 
port of such diverse elements as the 
Labour Party, the Free Liberals, and the 
yffunger school of Unionists, who are led 
by Lord Eobert Cecil, than any debate 
that the Government has yet had to face. 
Time after time Mr. Lloyd George has 
been able to disarm the forces of his critics 
by a sheer triumph of Parliamentary 
oratory. But he has been able to do this 
largely because the Opposition^as been 
practically destitute of debatin^jower. 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Prospects of 
Success. 


For these reasons it is 
fully possible that the 
determining body of 
public opinion which 


has been voting for Labour candidates at 


all the recent bye-elections may decide 
this time to vote for Mr. Asquith instead 


of voting for Labour. Mr. Biggar is a 
popular figure in Paisley and an a^irable 
representative of the typical Trade Union 
officials, and if he were opposed by a candi- 
date of lesser stature than Mr. Asquiili, 
his success would be a moral cert^ty. 
But for the unattached voters there is a 


great deal to be said for the argument 
that Mr. Biggar in Parlisanent would be 
able to make very little impression, 
whereas Mr. A^uith would be a very 
powerful stick with which to beat the 
Government; and ihere are many sup- 
porters of the Labour Party who feet that 
the cause of Labour as agBiM the 
Government would be better s^ad by 
Mr. Asquith’s election than by M re^m 

of a local Trade Unionist. ,ThM M^ 

cc^siderations will resdly deMkilie th^ 
result of the election, wbidh has been 
watched with greater interest than any 
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aye-election of recent years. If it results 
n Mr. Asquith's return, the duration of 
the present Parliament will almost cer- 
t4iinly be shortened considerably. Paiidey 
itself is a typically Scottish induslanial con- 
3tituency, and the speeches and dedar- 
Evtions of all three candidates have been 
aagerly listened to and discussed with 
3haracteristic thoroughness. An interest- 
ng feature of the contest has been the 
part played in it by Mr. Asquith’s daugh- 
ier, Lady Bonham Carter, who has shown 
mexpected powers of platform oratory, 
ihe has given valuable support to her 
ather as a speaker and a canvasser, rad 
promises to beco'me one of the earliest 
vomen members of Parliament. 


Has 

Liberalism 
a Future? 


In an exceptional 
degree the Paisley elec- 
tion may be descrioed 
as an event of national 


mportrace, for it not only threatens to 
•urtail the life of the present Parliament, 
)ut is an important test of the strength 
)f one of the old political parties in 
Britain. If Mr. Asquith is successful, 
here i|k no doubt that Liberalism will 
■evive te ^ame extent, for it will be no 
onger a reproach against ray Liberal can- 
iidate that he supports a leader who is 
mable to win a constituency. A remark- 
able sign of the times was the offer by a 
''coalition Liberal in Bristol to resign his 
leat in favour of Mr. Asquith in the event 
)f his failure at Paisley. But if he fails at 
Paisley, he will be less likely to win ray- 
A'here else, and his future as a politician 
at steke in the present contest. Even 
supposing that he returns, it is unlikely 
i’hat there will be any great accession of 
strength to the Liberal Party at the bye- 
slections. His speeches at Paisley have 
leen remarkable for all his well-known 
itkill in exposition, rad they have deffherl 
A'ith admirable clearness the official atti- 
tude of Liberalism towards all the impor- 
S;ant questions of the day. He is in direct 
conflict with Labour on the question of 
oationalisatibn ol the mines, rad on this 
issue he probably represents the popular 
opinion in resisting such a proposal on the 
ground that it would hand over an 


immensely important and proaperoas in- 
rlustry to the probabilify oi iruamraage- 
ment under State oohtrbl. 9 ] 3 i 6 war has 
created an intense distrust of bureau- 


cratic management among all classes, and 
the sole convwing argument in favour oi 
nationalisation at the present time is' the 
certainty that industrial unrest will con* 
tanue so long as the mines are left subject 
to private management. But the miners 
ora offer no real guarantee that strikes 
will cease under Btete control, rad the 
otiber Trades Unions are by no means 
entirely convinced of the necessity of 
enforcing nationalisation. The middle 
classes,- who represent nearly as large a 
proportion of the electorate as the manual 
workers, regard the proposal with real dis- 
like. They are already ground down with 
taxation rad have no wish to incur tee 
liability of a further drain upon the finan- 
cial resources of the State merely to 
satisfy tee prejudice of tee miners against 
a form of industrial control which is 
normal in almost every industry, rad 
which is certainly more likely than, is 
State management to produce pmfite rad 
the economies that alone can bring down 
prices. At the same time they fully share 
the distrust rad suspicion of Labour 
towards profiteering, rad they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the coal owners 
have profiteered as suceessfiilly as any 
other industry. 


The Miners 
and 

Nationalisation 


Between their dislike of 
State Control rad its 
prospect of mismanage- 
m e n I , and their 


suspicion of profiteering by tee||, coal- 
owners, tee middle-classes are undecided 
as to whether nationalisation of the 


mines, or a refusal to embark upon so 
enormous a gamble as State ownership of 
tee coal industry, would be the lesser evil. 
Mr. Smillie radteis able understudy 
Frank Hodges have been calculating upon 
this state of indecision, and rely upon 
stampeding the Government by the threat 
ci a miners' strike, rad upon bluffing 


public opinion into tee belief that ihe 
miners will refuse to accept any com- 


promise. Hiey are in fact employing tea 
same methods teat were' used wite con- 
spicuous success by Sir Edward CarsSn 
and his UlsW Mends in their determina- 


tion to convince public opinion teat civil 


war would ensue if they did not obtain tea 
terms they demanded. Mr. Smillie haa 


ihtrodueed a new %0Aqr into the ^nteo- 
versy by st^gestii^v charaMriali^ 
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shrewdness, that the enormous profits 
which are now be^ d^ved from the 
dxport of cosd at prices isf above the esti- 
mates of the Board of Trade, shoifid be 
dsed by the Government to bring down 
prices dl round. His interview with Mr. 
Lloyd George on February 6th has led to 
Qo conclusive result, although the Prime 
Minister has stated in a carefully guarded 
speech that his opinions have been modi- 
ded to some extent. Nevertheless he 
refuses to consider nationalisation on 
principle, and adheres to his support of 
bhe Government’s own scheme, based 
iipon Sir Arthur Duckham’s proposals, 
n^hich favoured the purchase of all mineral 
rights by the State but would leave the 
control of the industry in the hands of its 
present owners. Mr. Smillie, as might 
tiave been expected, declares that Mr. 
Lloyd George's attitude is unsatisfactory; 
and the question of what the miners will 
io will become critical in the next few 
weeks. A special Ttade Union Congress 
is to be called during this month to 
iecide what action shall be taken to 
3ompel the Government to nationalise the 
mines. 


Hie Attitude of 
the Triple 
Alliance. 


So the question of 
direct action comes into 
prominence once more, 
but this time it is likely 
bo be considered in a different spirit. The 
railway strike showed that no strike was 
likely to meet ^ith success if it were not 
based upon a clear issue in which public 
:)pinion was definitely on the side of the 
workers. It also led to a conflict within 
bhe lYiple Alliance because the Miners 
and the Transport Workers had not been 
consulted before the Bailwaymen had 
lecided to go on strike. • Consequently no 
Dne section of the Triple Alliance is now 
Likely to resort to a strike unless the other 
bwo sections of ihe Alliance are prepared 
bo go on strike together. Within the phst 
month the railwaymen have finally agreed 
bo accept the revised terms offered by the 
Glovemment, and an attempt by the 
extremists among the railwa^en to 
Stampede the Union into a rejection of the 
berms failed, idter a disturbing week dur-> 
^ which ano^er railway strike seemed 
to be fully possible. While the railway- 
Men m, satisfied with the 

Mttlemept grievances, the 


Transport Workers also are unlik^y to 
fsTOur a strike. During the month they 
have agreed to submit their claims, for 
w^es and hours of work to a Select Com- 
mittee of the Inquiry, similar to the 
famous Coal Comiplssion over which Mr. 
Justice Sankey {Resided last Spring. 
This Court of Inquiry has actually been 
constituted, with Lord Shaw as its 
Chairman, and the dockers* representa- 
tives have already been engaged in stating 
their case at great length and with re- 
markable ability. Their decision to take 
part in the inquiry was one of the most 
hopeful signs of a desire for industrial 
peace. The Commission has been set up 
under the Industrial Councils Act that 
was passed during the last session, told 
thS fact that an important union like Ihe 
dockers has shown itself willing to 
mnke use of the Act, is likely to set a 
precedent for other similar inquiries which 
may yet become the recognise method of 
settling all industrial disputes that are of 
nationto importance. 

Neither this pacific 
attitude on the part of 
M dockers, ^nor the 

readiness wiw which 
the railwaymen agreed to accept their own 
settlement, points to any likelihood of 
concerted action by the Triple Alliance. 
Nationtoisation is regarded by many of 
the Trade Unions as an unnecessary and 
questionable demand, and there is little 
reason to believe that the miners will 
be able to carry the whole of trade 
unionism with them on the. issue of 
nationalisation eJone. For the miners 
have obtained full redress for ttieir own 
grievances about wages, and their work- 
ing day was reduced last summer from 
eight hours to seven. They contend that 
the Govemraent, in promising to act upon 
Ihe findings of the Sankey Commission, 
was morally obliged to accept the 
principle of nationalisation if a majority 
on the Commission recommended it. But 
while there was a clear majority on the 
question of wages and worlring hours, 
there was nothing like a consensus of 
opinion in favour of nationalisation, 
liiere was a large minority, composed of 
miners’ representatives, who were in 
favour of it, imd there was a no less 
decided minority opposed to it. There 
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ivere three other reporte, one of which was 
the work of Mr. Justice Sankey himself, 
which suggested various compromises. 
In the circumstances, the Government can 
safely rely upon public opinion to support 
them in resisting the miners' demand, if 
my attempt is made to enforce it by 
recourse to “ direct action." However, 
the plans of the direct aotionists have 
been very carefully laid, and a concerted 
movement has been in preparation for a 
rfonsiderahle time which has aimed at pro- 
iucing an industrial crisis, that would 
involve as many trade unions as possible, 
with the support of the co-operative 
societies ; and the intention of those who 
lave directed the agitation has been to 
precipitate the crisis at the end of Febru- 
ary or early in March. There are si^ns 
already that such .a crisis is in active pre- 
paration now, and the next few weeS:s 
may easily be marked by a renewal of 
industrial unrest. It is said that some of 
bhe co-operative societies have been laying 
in enormous supplies with a view to meet- 
ing all possible eventualities. But the 
agitation is mainly the work of the miners* 
union, and although it is being assisted by 
sympatl^^c leaders in the other unions 
there is not much reason to fear that they 
will succeed in their object of bringing 
about a general strike. 

But if the Government 
Conditions has no cause for im- 
in Europe. mediate anxiety about 

the attitude of Labour, 
and can await without trepidation Mr. 
Asquith’s return to the House of Com- 
mons if he should be elected at Paisley, 
the eonstitiition of Europe and the 
political relations between the United 
States and ourselves are so serious as to 
call for a much finer type of statesman- 
ship than the present Government has 
displayed. Europe has made practically 
no progress towards economic revival, and 
the plight of Austria and Poland, and to 
some extent Germany also, grows steadily 
worse. The impossibility of obtaining 
coal has led to an enormous mortality in 
the towns among the half-starved and 
shivering populations who have no means 
of keeping themselves warm in the depth 
of winter. It has had an even more wide- 
spread effect in preventing any industrial 
revival. There is not enough coal avaib 


able in Central Europe even to keep the 
r^lways supplied, and as transport is 
paralysed it impossible to get coal 
carried from one part of Europe to 
another, however urgent may be the need 
for it. Consequently, unemployment is 
still widespread all over Central and 
Eastern Europe, w'hile an intense feeling 
of rivalry and antipathy has grown up 
between the agricultural and the urban 
populations, and the peasants refuse to 
supply the townspeople with food. Mean- 
while, the cities are still living to a great 
extent upon alms, and imports are pour- 
ing across the Rhine in enormous 
quantities for which there is no prospect 
of early payment .except by a mortgage on 
the future industrial capacity of the 
devastated countries. It is not surpris- 
ing that the foreign exchanges have fallen 
almost irretrievably against the countries 
of Central Europe and that promises of 
repayment at some undefined date In the 
vague future— which is now almost the 
only possible basis of their credit — are not 
accepted anywhere unless upon terms 
that make trade almost impossible. 


is a dismal task to 

The Collapse 

fulfilment of 
Cireait. anticipations that we 
have been bitterly reluctant to record. 
But for months past it has been perfectly 
apparent to anyone who has observed the 
trend of economic and political develop- 
ments in Europe, that credit was rabidly 
approaching a collapse all over the Con 
tinent, and that unless far-reaching 
measures of financial reconstruction were 


quickly adopted, all hopes of restoring 
the solvency of countries that were^ 
weighed down wiffi a burden of excessiv^ 
imports would be at an end. In the past 
month events have been moving rapidly 
towards such a crisis. Already Austria 
is living to a great extent upon the charity 
of the world and is receiving her imports 
as gifts to keep her from utter starvation , 
since there is nothing by which she can 
pay for what her neople need even to kee]j 
them alive. Five millions out of the 


seven millions that comprise the popula- 
tion of her* present fihrunken area live in 
the towns ; but their industries are at a 
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oui* own allies and . specially under the 
protection of the Allied Po^rs, the situa- 
tion is similar. Death from famine and 
diseasf \y ^ il'» iji*: the problem of existence, 
for liinulrt-d-. thousands of the town- 
dwellers of Central Europe. And up to 
the present we have apparently conceived 
no plan by which the situation is to be 
relieved. It has grown far worse during 
the past month than it was when last we 
reviewed the progress of events. The 
German exchange, for instance, has 
definitely collapsed. Throughout the 
post year it was maintained at a level 
which fell gradually but still admitted of 
trade, although it was upon ruinous 
terms. The German mark, nominally 
equal to our shilling, had ceased to be 
capable of buying more than threepence 
or twopence worth of our goods, while its 
value was still less in the United States. 
But at any rate its value was fairly con- 
stant, although it tended to decline still 
further. This month, however, it has 
fallen with a rush, and a pound of our 
money will now buy anywhere between 
3(X) and 400 marks, instead of the nominal 
exchange value of 20 marks. Trade 
under such conditions is unthinkable, and 
can only be conducted as a bold form of 
speculation. As for Austria, the exchange 
stands at roughly 1,000 krone to the 
pound. 

• But the most serious 
Thra Dollars and s.^maptomatic de- 
to me Pound, dine in the foreign 
exchange has been the 
swift depreciation of, tlie sovereign in 
New York. T^ast month we noted the 
alarming growth of a downward tendenc^y 
■n the American excha^e, and expressed 
^le opinion that it woula fall still further. 
The subsoqiient developments have been 
intensely dramatic. At the time of writ- 
ing there is no sign of a real recovery in 
the exchange, and the pound sterling, 
which used to buy nearly five dollars’ 
worth of American goods, has touched a 
low water mark at less than 3J dollars, 
Jt is by no means impossible that it will 
fall still further till it touches three 
dollars, or even lower. However serious 
for us such a situation may seem, it is 
3<all mom serious for France and for Italy, 
against whom the exchange has falW 
^ "^till^irther ip proportion to the decline of 


our own exchange. In relation to the rest 
of Europe our own position was never so 
favourable. Our industries are working 
at top speed, and now that the iron- 
moulders’ strike has been settled, unem- 
ployment in Great Britain scarcely exists. 
Our manufacturers have more orders for 
their goods than they can possibly cope 
with, and every country in Europe is 
offering us almost any terms if we will 
only guarantee them rapid delivery of 
what they need. Yet even so, the volume 
of our debts in the United States is so 
immense that we cannot trade there 
except at a discount which makes our 
pmind worth bartly thirteen shillings. 
And our imports from America are abso- 
lutely indispensable to us. Cost what 
they may, we must pay the price if we are 
to be fed, and if our industries are to be 
kefit supplied with their raw' materials. 


U.S. and an 
International 
Loan. 


There is no uncertainty 
as to the immediate 
cause of this sudden 
convulsion of the 
American exchange. If anything like 
normal conditions is to be restored it has 
become essential that all countdes that 
have been affected by the war, that are 
burdened with heavy war debts, or that 
have accumulated a large adverse balance 
of imports over exports, should band 
together at once and promise each other 
mutual co-r)peration during the next few 
years, A groat international credit fund 
must be created to which every country 
that benefits by it will have to guarantee 
its support. Each country must agree to 
pledge whatever valid securities it can 
offer against whatever advances of credit 
it may require from the Central Inter- 
natinnal Fund. Such advances would be 
carefully scrutinised by the financial 
advisers of the Credit Fund before they 
were sanctioned, and they would be issued 
only against first-class securities and for 
clearly defined purposes of reconstruc- 
tion. That, in broad outline, is the essence 
of the scheme which is suggested by every 
financial authority in Europe who believes 
in the necessity of re-establishing iiie 
foreign exchanges on a proper basis. But 
it is perfectly evident that since America 
not only is the principal creditor of 
Europe, but has a direct responsibility, 
as one of the greatest of the bell%erents 
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for the present chaos and devastation! 
she must take an active part . in such 
a scheme. We can see no valid reason 
why America should not be asked to agree 
to a redistribution of the aggregate War 
Debts of all the Allies and bear her fair 
share of the total burden in proportion to 
her wealth. As she sacriho^ fewer men 
in the war than did the other Allies, and 
suffered no devastation, she would still 
have escaped more lightly even under a 
proportionate distribution of the Allied 
Debts. But this is a much wider scheme 
than that which we have just outlined. It 
merely suggests that in order to rectify ihe 
foreign ex^anges between the different 
countries, and especially between America 
and Europe, an International Credit 
Fund should be created for the next few 
years until the European countries have 
had time to revive their industries ana to 
produce goods that they can export in 
exchange for their imports. Unless such 
measures are taken, Europe cannot 
possibly avoid bankruptcy. She is, in 
fact, on the brink of bankruptcy already. 
And if bankruptcy spreads all over the 
Gontin^i, not only the British Isles but 
the United States also will be involved in 
a disaster that will not be remediable 
within tweniy years. Every competent 
financial critic in Europe admits that the 
situation cannot be interpreted otherwise, 
and in the United States also voices are 
being raised in indignant protest at the 
refusal of America to lend any assistance 
in the greatest crisis in modem history. 
The New Republic, for instance, puts the 
ease admirably when it says that the 
American traders offer their goods to 
Europe at a fair market price, but in 
demanding payment they insist upon 
counting our money at a discount that 
already exceeds 30 per cent, in the case of 
Britain, and 50 per cent, in the case of 
Italy and France. 

Yet the American 
Mr. Hoover’s Dovemment has defi> 
Attitude. nitely refused to sane- 

tion any further loans 
to Europe, and its attitude shows that 
there is little hope^ for the present, at 
least, of converting the United States to 
a .different view. For thie attitude ihe 
main responsibility must rest upon Mr,. 
Herbert Hoover, the late Food Adminis- 


trator of Europe under the Supreme 
Economic Coflbcil. His recent declar- 
ations, which are in fact difficult to recon- 
cile with his opinions expressed while he 
was in Europe, have not only created a 
strong prejudice against lending further 
assistance to Europe, but have led ihe 
American public, which recognises him 
as the supreme authority on all questions 
affecting the needs and the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, to believe that the facts 
of distress and economic difficulties have 
been grossly exaggerated, Mr. Hoover’s 
position is all the more important because 
his name is being freely canvassed by both 
Democrats and Eepublicans as a likely 
candidate for the next Presidential elec- 
tion. He is the last man who would 
attempt to win votes by any sort of bid 
for popularity, and we dismiss at once the 
suggestion that his recent anti-European 
atritiide has been inspired by the desire 
to win favour in the United States as a 
thorough-going American.. Mr. Hoover 
has no political ambitions, and it is proV)- 
able that he will not even become a candi- 
date in the Presidential elections if there 
is not an overw'helming demand from all 
parties for him. His recent change of 
attitude towards Europe is due partly to 
his own theories of individualism in 
economics and partly to his annoyance 
with the propasrandn of Sir Geo. Peush in 
the United States. is thoroughly 
American in his beb'ef that ind^trial 
development and the entire economic* 
reconstruction of Europe must depend 
upon the initiative and enterprise of 
European business men. Any form of 
subsidy or state assistance from without 
is therefore to be eonsidered as a demoralf. 
ising and retarding influence. Mr. Hoover 
insists that the American Belief Com- 
mission was withdrawn from Europe last 
autumn deliberately, in order to compel 
the Continental countries to find their 
own salvation through the necessity of 
choosing between work or starvation. But 
Mr. Hoover ignores the fact that, with the 
best intentions in the world Europe carf*- 
not revive her indiistries without import- 
ing immense quantities of raw materials 
and the m^hinery essential for industry 
from abro^, and for transport, ^ese 
commodities have been pouring into 
Europe fw mmiy months past, ^ 
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demand is still far frdm sati^d. The 
^result has been such ati excess of impcurta 
over exports that tiie ordinary reserves of 
private credit have become exhausted, for 
no country can continue indefinitely to 
export goods for which payment cannot be 
made within a reasonable time. Conse- 
quently, the foreign exchanges have 
collapsed, and they cannot possibly be 
re-established without the co-operation of 
all the Governments that are afiected. 

Sir George Paish has 
Sir George lecturing in 

e ® America for several 
the U.S.A. months on behalf of the 
'' Fight the Famine Council,” and his 
unofficial propaganda on behalf of a 
colossal American loan to Europe has 
created such acute controversy as to 
become a menace to our relations 
with the United States. Although his 
Mission to America has been entirely 
unofficial and is actually regarded with 
disfavour by the British Government, yet 
his position has been ambiguous. For his 
eminence as a financial authority is 
mainly due to the fact that, as one of the 
editors of the Statist t he was invited by 
the British Treasury to act as their 
expert adviser during the war, and this 
iact has naturally been emphasised wher- 
ever he has gone in the United States. 
He is reported to have declared in the 
course ^ several fectures and interviews 
that A|ferica must provide credit to the 
extent of 3,000 million pounds to finance 
the reconstruction of Europe, and such 
statements caused intense resentment in 
New York. It was in reply to these 
lectures by Sir George Paish that Mr. 
I^ver sent his first telegfam to the New 
York business men analysing the situation ' 
in each of the impoveriehed countries, and 
concluding that the responsibility of the 
United States was no more than to 
” assist the bread supply of less than 6 
per cent, of the European population.” 
He followed up this telegram some days 
later by declaring that America should 
gmCit no more loans to Europe but should 
merely a^ee to defer the payment of the 
interest due upon her previous loans, for 
three years. It is to be presumed that he 
would hesiteite compound 

mteresMh tfc® $nbt a d^erm^t 

-UMgranftl. Blit even so this attStude is 


not a generous one; and it must be 
remembered that his opinion not only 
infiuences the policy of the American 
Treasury but, very' naturally, serves to 
satisfy the conscience of the American 
people. Put in plain language, Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude is a flat refusid to con- 
sider any question of using American 
public credit even to rectify the foreign 
exchanges, altiiough the present ratio of 
the exchanges makes it literally impos- 
sible for Germany or for Austria to import 
at anything like fair prices what ^ey 
need. Needless to say, such an attitude 
precludes any intenti<m of considering a 
redistribution of the War Debt, but 
blandly assumes that America is entitled 
to re&in her position as the creditor of all 
Europe, although her advantage is 
direeily due to the fact tiiat her Allies 
spent their last resources upon the war 
while the United States was earning vast 
profits out of supplying them with 
munitions and food. 

Mr. Glass Mr. Hoover must bear a 
Advises direct share of respon- 

Against sibility for the c^Papso 

Further Loans, of the exchanges during 
the past month. After denouncing Sir 
George Paish, who appears to have shown 
a serious lack of tact in his methods of 
propaganda, Mr. Hoover then made the 
unusual suggestion that America should 
refuse to grant any further subscriptions 
even to the relief of starvation in Austria 
unless the Allies would guarantee to 
cancel that part of the Peace Treaty which 
prevents Austria from forming any sort 
of alliance with tiie neighbouring states. 
There is much justice in the contention 
that these provisions have forced Austria 
into bankruptcy and make it impossible 
for her to recover. But Mr. Hoover’s 
direct appeal to the American people to 
withhold even their private charity from 
Austria as a means of forcing the Allies to 
revise the peace is a new departure in 
international relations. Moreover, it is an 
important indication of the outlook of a 
typical American upon European politics. 
That outlook found a scarcely less discon- 
certing expressicm in the letter from Mr. 
Glass, the Secretary of the .American 
Treasury, addressed to tiie American 
Chamber of Oommeree, whieb described 
as ” impracticable ** all sugg^ckis for 
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international measures to stabilise the 
exchanges. His letter contained a long 
dissertation upon the necessity for 
Europe to reduce her own expenditure, to 
get back to regular work and to increase 
her scale of taxation until revenue could 
be made to balance her expenses. Mr. 
Hoover, at any rate, has had actual 
experience of the conditions of Europe 
since the war, although he has badly 
underated the gravity of the situation that 
has arisen within the six months since his 
own return to the United States. But 
Mr. Glass has no such experience at all, 
and his homily on the virtues of steady 
work and thrift has been received with 
bitter indignation throughout Europe. 
His letter, however, was symboliOal of 
the present mood of America, and the 
Ways and Means Committee 0 ^, the 
Senate refused only a few days later to 
sanction even the totally inadequate loan 
that he had recommended , and they have 
advised the Senate to reduce it by more 
than half. 

, The result of this re- 
America 8 action against Europe 
Exi^t Trade United States 

Endangered . niade itself felt immedi- 
ately in the foreign exchanges. But, 
fortunately, the sensational decline in the 
^■xchan^^s has created more of a panic. 
ju .Ncv. ^ jrk than in London. Within a 
few days aft^er the sovereign had begun 
to fall heavily, the Tjancashire cotton 
spinners suddenly decided that they 
would cancel their orders for American 
cotton, as the discount with the exchange, 
below 3.30 dollars would increase the cost 
too exorbitantly. At once the American 
cotton trade became alarmed, and at the 
tiirie of wi’iting there is apt evidence of 
an altered frame of mind in the United 
States. It is already easy to foresee the 
effects of a European bankruptcy, and the 
American firms who have been preparing 
for several years past to export their pro- 
ducts to Europe on an unprecedented 
scale are rapidly realising that they will 
have enormous stocks left upon their 
hands if Europe is not able to buy 
. them as fast as they can be 
despatched. Mr. Yanderlip, the American 
banker, who was one of the first 
Americans to understand the gravity of 
the crisis in Europe, and who confessed 


from his own failure to appreciate the 
position untiY he had actually visited the 
Continent, has just issued a grave warn- ^ 
ing to the United States on the necessity 
of stabilising the exchanges. If America 
does not lend her active co-operation, he 
declares, then “ the exchange situation 
may sharply call a hsdt on our exports. 
Even now ships are going to Europe with- 
out their full cargoes. ” Once this fact has 
been plainly understood there should be 
no difficulty in arriving at measures that 
will rectify the present lop-sided condi- 
tion of the exchanges and facilitate the 
resumption of normal trade all over the 
world. 

. But the attitude of the 
A Gon^romise United States is seri- 
ously complicated by 
Republicans, political uncertainty 
that still prevents the ratification of the 
Peace. Another month has passed and 
the Treaty is still unsigned by America. 
However, there is at last a real hope that 
a settlement is in sight, and the credit 
for this improvement in the situation is 
due almost entirely to the courageous 
intervention of kfr. William Jennings 
Bryan and of Viscount Grey. Exasper- 
ation with the deadlock that had arisen 
thrfmgh the conflict between President 
W'ilson and the Senate had reached such A 
piteh that a split occurred in his own 
party. Mr. \V. J. ‘Bryan, the former 
Democratic candidate for the Pi’lfcdency, 
who still commands ,a very considerable 
influence throughout the United States 
and appears to possess the secret of per- 
petual youth as a politician — for in spite 
of a long succession of defeats he has 
always succeeditd in returning to publiq^|fe 
without being discredited — decided that 
President VTilson was mistaken in his 
refusal to compromise, and actually 
undertook a tour through the United 
States to urge the Democratic Party to 
enter a conference with the Republicans 
in order to get the Peace Treaty signed. 
President Wilson, still confined to his sick 
room and unable to take any active ^art 
in politics or even to meet his own friends 
in consultation, remains obdurate in his 
refusal to consider the reservations upon 
which Senator Lodge has persuaded the 
Senate to insist. M^anwhil^ public 
opinion of all parties in AmericaSi unit 5 i| 
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]pon the necessity of .getting the Peace 
preaty ratified in some form (f other ; and 
he President is left almost without Bup-> 
sorters of any kind in his determination 
X) stand by the Treaty in the form in 
;^hich he brought it back from Versailles. 
The Senate are prepared to pass the 
Treaty, roughly speaking, with the pro- 
iriso that America shall not be liable to 
iphold all the territorial arrangements 
hat it embodies ; and they are resolute in 
heir refusal to participate in the League 
jf Nations in its present form. 


_ , ^ , Lord Grey has stated 

® the case for the 
J:;'®”?!’. . American objections to 

* The Times. » Treaty, and also 
iiscussed the bearings of those objections 
upon European politics, in a letter to the 
Times that is likely to become famous in 
history. His intervention in the contro- 
versy was frankly irregular by all the 
traditions of diplomacy. But his position 
was somewhat exceptional. He went to 


Washington, not as an ordinary Ambassa- 
dor, but as an Envoy Extraordinary in 
:harge of a special mission until a perman- 
ent Ambassador should have been 


appointed. Moreover, he was never able 
even to present his credentials at Wash- 
ington because of the President’s illness, 
^d he was obliged to return to London 
after a prolonged stay, during which he 
had not been able ^ discharge any of the 
official ^ties of his mission. Neverthe- 
less, ho4ad ample opportunity for getting 
to know the real trend of .American 


opinion. His letter to the Times a fort- 
night ago made these facts quite clear. 
After a sympathetic analysis of the atti- 
of American opinio^ towards the 
TrWty, he examined each of the reserva- 
tions demanded by Senator Lodge, and 
concluded that they could have accepted 
practically without modification by the 
British Government. This semi-official 
pronouncement by Lord Grey has been 
actually an even more severe blow to the 
hopes of President Wilson ^an was the 
defeKjtion of Mr. Bryan. It has cut the 
ground completely from imder his feet; 
for the sole justifioafaon for his refusal to 
compromise over the Treaty was that the 
Allies would never agree to the Lodge 
reservations. Lord Grey’s manifesto 
declareG^^r their acceptance, and Presi- 




dent Wilson has made no secret of his 
anger that the letter should have been 
published without his knowledge. Lord 
Grey cannot expect to be interviewed 
again at Washington during the remainder 
of Mr. Wilson’s Presidential term. But 
his decision to violate diplomatic pre- 
cedents has been justified by its results 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
It has been a cruel blow to President 
Wilson at a time when he is fighting a 
desperate battle, but the President’s atti- 
tude has been so far divorced from 
public opinion both in America and 
throughout the civilised world, that even 
those who owe him most gratitude for his 
services during the war are obliged to 
declare their disagreement with his pre- 
sent policy. The effect of Lord Grey's 
letter in the United States has Iraen 
astonfthing, and it is a magnificent tribute 
to his own reputation for integrity and 
practical idealism. It has almost broken 
the deadlock into which the Treaty had 
fallen, and the Senate have hailed it, not 
with any expression of party triumph, 
but with a sense of relief that shows how 
great is the anxiety to be fi*eed fro^ the 
responsibility of standing between Europe 
and the final return to peace. 


Anti -British 
Propaganda 
in America. 


But while we must 
make every allowance 
for the general reluct- 
ance of America to 


intervene in the politics of Europe, we 
cannot ignore the definitely anti-British 
influences that have concentrated their 


energies unremittingly before the defeat 
of British policy. President Wilson’s 
failure is due as much to the organised 
hostility of the Irish- Americans, in 
alliance with the German- American vote, 
as to any other cause. And for that 
relentless hostility of the five million 
Irish-Americans the British Government 


has to thank its owii senseless oppression 
of Ireland. Mr. Lloyd George has 
allowed Sir Edward Carson and the 


reactionary influences in the Coalition to 
force him tr ^he Irish people. 

They have . ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ {■hnlk nc*-. and 

their leaders, escaping from British juris- 
diction in their own country, have trans- 
fen*ed their activities to America and are 


prosecuting a remorseless vendetta 
against us there. And for the tima being 
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feey -few beaten ns with i^Mminy: before npnn* the 

they have captured the American Senate, King of the^elgians. Enormous sum^ 

their influence is working against us in of American money have been subscribeC 

every State legislation, in evefy public to the Irish Bepukieiui loan, which has 

movement in the United States; and already raised nearly five million potmds. 

their power to injure us grows increas- Our enemies have succeeded not only ih 

ingly dangerous and mencusing. The most reviving the old anti-Britash prejudices in 

dramatic proof of their in^enoe was given the United ^Stetes* but in ,d?m,pn^te.atiP!8 

a few weeks ago when Mr. de Valera was beyond question teat our professions of 

given the freedom of New York, which Liberalism and of faith in the doctrine of 

had been conferred only a few weeks ‘'self-determination"’ are insincere. 



Evening News] TbMe MfBtBtiMB JlH^ 

David : Funny thing Bonar, the aame meteagc keep* on coming through every tm 1** 




t 


Diary of Current Events 

FOR JANUARY. 


Jan. 1 . — A provisional settlement of the dis- 
pute between the West End Managers 
and the Theatrical Employees’ Union was 
arrived at. 

Jan. 2. — ^Delegates of the Iron Moulders came 
to a provisional arrangement with the 
Masters, subject to a ballot vote. The 
terms included an advance of 5s. a week, 
no victimisation, and resumption of work 
by January l&th. 

Twenty armed men raided the Central Post 
Office at Limerick and stole between 
£2,000 and £4,000. 

A seven days’ armistice was arranged 
between Esthonia and the Bolshevists. 
The agreement recognises Esthonian 
independence and determines its 
frontiers. 

Jan. 3. — The Speu Valley by-election resulted 
in the return of Mr. Tom Myers (Labour) 
by a majority of 1,718 over Sir John 
Simon, the Independent Liberal. Sir 
John Simon’s m^ority over the Coalition 
Liberal, Colonel B. C. Fairfax, was 2,110. 

Three hundred armed raiders attacked 
Garhgtwohill Police Barracks, near 

§ Cork. 

February let was fixed for the de-control 
of British butter. 

The future of Tsaritsyn by the Bolshevists 
walKhnounced. 

Four thousand Communists, including 
many Russians, were arrested in the 
United States. 

The American Anti-Saloon League has re- 
solved to devote £10,000j|^ to a pro- 

^hibitiott campaign in tlf British Isles. 

Jan. 4. — The terms of the Government’s offer* 
to the Raiiwaymen were made public. 
They include an increase of 100 per cent, 
over the average pre-war rate as a mini- 
mum, and a scheme oi joint control. 

■ Six Efi^ptian Princes of the Royal House 
have issued statements demanding com- 
plete national independeime. 

Jan. 5.— Two public rmrts from the Select 

, eOmnmittee on National R^nditime 
were issued. One of them criticises the 
inah(« of the imtional shipyards. 

Tte Allied CMncil decide to insist on a 
^ imiuimum r^^ration of {X)O,O0O tom from 
Ghrmnny to Iffie Soapa Flmr scuttling. 

The itotress of R^k has been captured 
by the Poke and 


The Department of Justice in the United 
States has unearthed a Bohdieviit plot to 
produce financial chaos in Anti-Bolshevist 
countries^ by the issue of millions of 
counterfeit hank notes. 

Jan. 6. — Denikin’s armies have been cut into 
two parts by the Bolshevist wedge which 
has now been driven as far south as the ‘ 
Sea of Abov, at Mariupol. 

Jan. J. — Sir J. Byrne, Inspector-General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, was 
dismissed. 

Aiw Agreement was announced between 
France and the Emir Feisal^ whereby 
France consents to the creation of an 
Arab state, including .Damascus, Homs, 
Hama and Aleppo, and the Emir acknow- 
ledges the French ’’mandate” for the 
whole of Syria. 

The Governor of New York State in a mees- 
a ge to the Legislature urged that the 
prohibition law should be rescinded and a 
rresh appeal made to the elector% 

Jan. 8.-^The Unionist Anti-partitiun League 
at Dublin passed a re^ution that no 
measure involving the partition of Ire- 
land will solve the Irish ppol^m. 

Lord Astor stated at a hxnokeon that 
whereas the Ministry of Health had esti- 
mated originally that at lesite $00,000 
new houses were needed, the number bad 
now been put at 80D,d00. 

Jan. 9.— -The Railwaymen’s Conference re- 
jected the. Government’s proposalSt and 
referred them back to the Govethment. 

The Rugby branches of Iron-founders’ and 
Core-makers’ Societies have forward 
a suggestion for a Court of tnouiry to 
investigate the serious position wiiich has 
arisen in the industry owing to the 
MoulderB' Strike. 

AcRmrding to Rolshevkrti messam^ 
remnants” of Admiral Kf^tohak^s First, 
Second andThird Armies have nirrend- 
ered. Sixty them prisentoB have 
been counted. Their troops have cap- 
ture Novo Tcberkiisk, the capital of the 
Don Cossacks. 

Jan 10.--Fi^^hg has at Dover 

betwem men of two Irish Rc^mente 
the Worcestershire Regimeitt. 

At Tralee an attack was made on Sergeant 
SiiHivan, K.G., by eight armed «nd 
masked men. No one was iniur^: 

The protocol to the Peace Treaty Fas 
signed at Paris, and the state of war as 
bSween the Allies and Gemahy came to 

■ ..an- end. 
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With reference to the reparation for the 
Scapa Flow scnttling, the Allies under- 
took to reduce their demands to 300,000 
tons or even less if the necessit^r is shoim. 

A Bolshevist report states that Admiral 
Koltchak has oeen arrested by his own 
soldiers. 


d'ai). 12. — A gift from the Daily Mail of a 
£1,000 a week to the funds of the Pearl 
Company’s agents now on strike was 
announced. 

Thanet towns have claimed £435,000 as 
compensation from Germany for damage 
done during the war. 

A revised statement of the conditions 
governing trade with Germany and other 
late enemy states has been issued by the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. E. Spencer Grey (Senior Official 
Heceiver in Bankruptcy) has been 
appointed Controller of the clearing office 
for debts due from and to G^many, 
which has just been set up. 

The list of Gorman war criminals whose 
surrender has been demanded haS been 
reduced from 1,000 to 800 names. 

News was received that the French liner 
L^Afrique has sunk 50 miles from La 
Bochelle. 

Elections for the French Senate have re- 
sulted in a victory for the National bloc. 
M. Poincare obtained an almost unani- 
mous vote in the Meuse department. 

Pr^esBor H. H. Goddard, of America, has 
Mvented a rocket alleged to bo capable 
of rising to heights beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere, “ possibly even to the 


Jan. 13. — Viscount Grey of Fallodon .arrived 
; in ■ this country on his return from 
America. 

General Sir Charles Townsend has tendered 
his rosignat'on to the War Office. 

In :i demonstration took place 

against the Government Bill in regard 
‘ ft . Employees’ Councils. An encounter 
epsued in front of the Reichstag between 
the demonstrators and the military, and 
... SnyerafpersOns were killed or wounded. 


Jan. 14.-^Mr. G. H. Roberts, in an interview 
m Hull wiih yepresehtatives of the fish- 
. ;liig industry, suggested the formation of 
' s r^r^pittatiVe body, to include various 

of .ime the purpose 

; of prices in co-operation 

’■■■ ' liinist^. 

4*0^ inepsm the body of 

KA&li^n' Rllsic found 

shot on the sandhills near St. Anne’s on 


Christinas Eve, Frederick Rothwel] Holt, 
' officer, was committed for 

trial ah the Manchester Assises on a 
effiarge of murder. . 

M .' Leon Botitgoois wm elects President of 
the French Senate after a third ballot. 


Jan. 15.— -Ballwaymeh^ii delegates decided by- 
a narrow majority to. accept the Govern- 
ment’s offer. 


Executives of the Unions involved in the 
MouldeiS’ Strike recommended the mejr > 
to accept the employers’ offer of anh^^!. 
advance of 5a. a we^. Another ballot is 
to be taken. 

In Paris, the Hungarian Delegates re- 
ceived the terms of their peace treaty. 

A memorial urging an international con- 
ference for the purpose of examining the 
world’s present economic situation, and 
-li! r'*r-'dies, has been issued to 
■ !>.• ( ;■ 1 . ■■i:*- ■ i ^ of the States concerned. 

The Cairo Committee of the Zaghlul Dele- 
gation has isued a statement declaring 
that Lord Milner’s Note does not consti- 
tute a basis of negotiations. 


Jan. 16. — Lord Ashheld (Sir Albert Stanley), 
speaking on the congestion of London 
traffic, advocated the cfinstniction of 
underground roads for fast motor traffic. 

The first meeting of the League of Nations 
was held in Paris under the presidency of 
M. Leon Bourgeois. 

M. Clemenceau, having been defeated in 
the preliminaiy congress by M. Deschanel 
by 408 votes to 389, withdrew his candi- 
dature for the French Presidency. 

Jan. 17. — Mr. G. H. Roberts announced that 
the Food Ministry would automatically 
come to an end next August. 

Mr. ** Pussyfoot ” Johnson made his first 
public re-appearance at a meeting at 
Westminster. A number of interrupters 
W'cre ejected. 

M. Paul Deschanel was elected President of 
the French Republic, obtaining 734 votes 
out of 888 recorded. 

There has been another serious confliet, 
between the French and Arabs in Syria. , 
the former being forced to retreat. 

In the United States, Prohibition came into 
legal effect. A 

Wales hea^ F.iijil.iinl in the Inn^ational 
Rugby Fiii-'O 'I match at Swansea 

by 19 points to 5 points. 


Jan. 18. — M. Clemenceau placed his resigna- 
tion and that of his Cabinet in the hands 
of M. Poincare. M. Millerand was asked 
to form a cabinet. 

On the tendh of the Hungarian Bjice 
Treaty becoming known tlie city of Buda 
Pesth went into mourning. 

Jan. 19. — ^It was stated that the Government 
intend to dissolve the Royal Commission 
pn Agriculture. - 

The Federation of British Industries state 
that there is reason to doubt whether the 
increase in railway rates and demurrage 
charges is legally dhforceable. 

A general strike of railwaymen ovei^ the 
whole of Italy was declared. 

The Geman evaouation of Sleswig is pro- 
ceeding slowly. 

Jan. HO.—The Food: Oontrolley advised repre- 
sefotatiyes of tlie milk trade to set tip a 
body whidi eHeuld be cliiirged|with the 
task of keeping down prices. W 
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It was anounced that .Lord Shaw is to bo 
Chairman of the Court oJL tncmirjr for 
investigating the claims oPthe National 
Transport Workeia’ Federation. 

The Conference in Paris broke up. 

The Jugo-Slav delegates Isaiiiig declined 
to accept the Supreme Cituiicil s pro- 
posals for the settlement of the Adriatic 
fmestion, the Council declared either 
^at their solution must be accepted or 
the Pact of London would be put in force'. 

The prospectus of the new fCxchi^quer Bond 
issue was published. 

in. 21. — Asqiiith was selected as Liberal 
candidate for Paisley. 

Lord Haig was presented with the freedom 
of Maiu.'hcster. 

In Harcourt Street, Dublin, Deputy 

Assistant Commissioner W. C. F. 

Kedmond was murdered 011 his way to 
his hotel. 

The Supreme Council in Paris held its last 
meeting. 

As the result of Dr. lienner’s visit to 
Prague, a political agreeuumt has been 
rea*‘hetl ht'twcen Czecho-Slnvakia and 
Austria . 

in. 22. — The Prince of Wales was admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society. 

A formal invitation from the Paisley 
Lil)(*ial Association, to stand as their 
candidate, was received by Mr. Asquith. 

The Pearl .Agents’ strike was settled on the 
basis of a miniiiuim wage of .C3 a week. 

The ballot of the Moulders show'ed a 
majority in favodr of- accepting the 
employers’ offer. The men accepted a 
weekly increase of 5s. 

The Allied Governments have recognised 
the Armenian Uiqjiiblic of Erivain. 

In his staieineiit of imlicy to the French 
Cbai||)cr of Deputies, M, Millerand fore- 
sbadPred considerable taxation of war 
pronl.". 

Mr. riiKiiir has notified his n'illingness to 
ace<'pt nomination for the American 
presidency from either the llepublicans 
or the Democrats, if offered upon a 
Liberal platform.” 

A 23. — The agreement between the Pearl 

’^Aasurance Agents and the Company wa« 

signed. . • 

A deputation from the British Federation 
of Medical and Allied Societies repre- 
sented to Dr. Addison that a public 
inquiry ought to be held into the work- 
ing of the National Insurance Act. 

Frederick Holt was committed by the 

Lythnm magistrates for trial on the 

charge of murdering Mrs. Breaks. 

•Tfte Netherlands Government declined to 
give up the ex-Kaiser, stating that the 
traditional rtfdit of asylum foraade them 
to comply with the Allies’ request. 

an. are te be provided for 

Scotland ITard deieciivea iii aooordanoe 
Biaictioii granted by the Homo 


Jan. 25.— Lord Halsbury celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of his call to the Bar. 

For the past year Amerioan exports 
exceeded imports by £801,600,000, which 
figure constitutes a record. 

Jan. 26.— Mr. Asquith opened his oampaign 
at Paisley. 

An official announcement was issued of the 

. appointment of Colonel Weigall^' M.P. for 
the Homcastio Division, as Governor of 
South Australia. Captain Stafford V. 
Hotchkins, M.C., was selected as the 
Coalition candidate in the onspiiig by- 
election. 

Lord Haig was made a freeman of Sheffield 
and an honorary LL.D. of the town’s 
university. 

Albert Edward Redfern eras committed for 
trial at Leeds for the murder of Mr. 
Oates, branch manafiser of the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank. 

Hertr Erzberger was wounded by a shot 
fired at him by a student outside the 
Criminal Court in Berlin. 

Tha ox-Kaiser has written a letter in which 
he complains of having been deceived by 
his Ministers, and stating that he has no 
desire to return to Germany. 

According to Senator Lodge, the 
Hcpiihlic.iii*^ will accept no change in the 
reservations in regard to Article X. and 
the Monroe doctrine. 

Jan. 27. — The resignation was announced o‘f 
Mr. George Biirnch, th(^ Labour ilemher 
of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Asquith addressed his first open meet- 
ing at Paisley. 
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It was announced that the Cabinet has 
decided to introduce a new Coal Bill. 

The scheme for the re-organisation of the 
Territorials has been approved by the 
Gbremment. The Special Reserve is to 
be retained. 

For the second time, Sergeant Sullivan, 
K.C., was attacked, while travelling from 
Cork to Tralee. 

Jan. 38. — Mr. Lloyd George received a den- 
tation. from the Miners’ Federation. He 
stated that an independent auditor was 
investigating the finance of the industry, 
and his report would be submitted to the 
Federation in a week. 

Jan. 29. — According to the Yugo-Slav reply 
to the Allies’ note, the Belgrade Govern- 
ment is prepared either to take a plebi- 
scite on the Adriatic question or to sub- 
mit the case to arbitration. 

General Yudenitch has been arrested. 

Mr. Asquith, at Paisley, declared himself in 
favour of the State acquisition of mining 
rights and royalties, but did not favour 
State control and acquisition ^ the 
mines. 

Dr. Vaida Voevod, the Rumanian Prime 
Minister visiting London, called on Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

General He.idqiinrtcrs. Great Britain, 
which wa-i <‘VTiih1i-h<‘<l in consequence of 
the war in 1916, officially ceased to exist. 

The price of milk in London was lyiduced to 
lid. a quart. 

Th^talian Railway Strike was settled. 

In Football (Rugby) England beat France 
at Twickenham by one goal and one 
penalty goal to one try. 


Jan. SO.-^The new Dublin Corpora^en 
elertcd Alderman Tbomas Kelly, no# in 
Wormu'oliid Scrubs, as Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Walter Long, speaking at Trowbridge, 
defended the Govemment’e policy, 

Lord Robert Cecil, at Cardiff, in anewer 
to certain American critics, denied that 
the League of Nations was a buttresi to 
British Rnpemlisin. 

At the Mansion House, London, Lord 
Beatty, Lord Haig and Sir Hus^ 
Treuchard appealed for support for the 
new ex-officers’ association. 

Mr. Churchill outlined the Government 
scheme for the constitution of the new 
Territorial Army. 

The Conference of American Senators on 
the Peace Treaty was reported to have 
broken up. 

Jan. 31. — ^In a letter to the TimeSf Viscount 
Grey explained the attitude of America 
to the League of Nations. 

Sir Auckland Geddes received a deputation 
of Yorkshire worsted spinners who came 
to the Board of Trade to protest against 
the publication of the interim report on 
worsted yarns. 

liondon University has been presented by 
MesgrB. G. B. and J. B. J^, of Sonth 
Africa fame, with £20,000 to endow a 
University Chair of Physics at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital Medical School. 

A list was published of 31 of the chief 
German naval and military officers 
wanted by the Aflies for offences against 
international law. 


OBITUARY. 


Jan, 1 . — Paul Adam, 

French journalist and novelist, 
57. 

Jan. 2. — ^Thr Right Hon. Sir Frank 
Lascbllbb, G.C.B,, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., Ambassador at Berlin 
from 1895—1908, 78. 

Jan. 4 . — Sir Thomas Frasbr, 

Emeritus Professor of Mataria 
Medica in Edinburgh UhivmUtty 
and Honorary Physician in 
Ordinary to tfie King in Scot* 
iiuid, 78. 

Jan. 7.-^P]U)rsBisoR Hbtnrioh Lammasoh, 
International jnrist, a former 
Pr|pxe; Minister of Austria, 67. 

Sni Barton. 

Fjjtst Prime Minister of the 
of Australia, 71. 

Jan. 8.— Sir- . 

Ju^ of the 

Cbiiff Gc^ 

Jan. iO.— Sir; JoWn 

Libera] M.P. for PalAley since. 
1906, 72, 


Jan. 11.— Father John N. STBAB8|UiBa, 

’ agn-it .\^««:>Tiologist, 

Mrs. M^Hf.\RPT Gibson,^ 

D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scalar. 

Jan. 16.— SiB Geoboe Dalhoubie Rambat, 
C.B., 91. 

Altekd Parsons, 

R. A. , and President of the l^^ral 
Wiftercolour Society, 72. 

Jan. 17 .— The Rev. Dr. Isaac Grioort 
SKrrn, 94. 

Jan. 21.— The Right Rev. Bernard Ward, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Brent- 
wood, 63. 

Jan 22 .— The Rev. Edmond Warrb, • 

' D.D. , late Provost of Eton 
82. 

Jon. 28.-^nt Roeert Follett Synge, 


. Mareihal of the OUmnOTies, 
V Foreign Office, 67. 

Jan. 24;-%6im PiiuNte 
Jan.\ 26 .r^JoB^ 

■■'■Ctot, R.-y.-LtsTER, 

M.R.C.S.. a leading oKpert or 
X- ray and radium, 60.^ 
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Dayton Daily Nwj] [Dayton U.S.A. 

C Spoiling his fun. 


Bradford Daily Tdtgraph] [Bradford 

Old King Goal. 

While coal remaint scarce in British cellars, 
it is being shipped abroad. It has been 
stated that 4,000 tons of best Yorkshire coal 
was sent during one week to Continental 
ports and to London, while coal workers on 
reaching their homes found Hreless grates. 






and «>lwtlaMKi or AaiaiiM 
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The ladian dtlMf id hMyiag Dthe 

Joint Report mid the Mtnn Refotn Bin. 
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Daily Mait\ 


^Please, Mr. Stork.” 


(Itondon 


John Citisnii : Hi ! Couldn’t you drop 
another one of those down here ? ” 


The Presidentiat Election in France* 

The Conqueror Conquered. 






A Cabinet Divided : A World Adrift. 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 

(Our Special Correspondent in Paris). 


In order to understand the full 
significance of an article written by 
myself in another place during the past 
month, an article in which I merely put 
in a clear light the utterly irreconcilable 
differences which exist between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, it is 
necessary to look at the whole surprising 
world-situation. 

The split in the British Cabinet is not 
something new : it has long been known to 
all well-informed people; but there has 
been a strange conspiracy of silence. 
Why the revelation of the truth should 
have caused a sensation is one of those 
mysteries wHth' w'hioh politics abound. 
JJeople know perfectly well w'hat is 
happening, but it is tacitly agreed to keep 
all eyes ^osed. When somebody opens 
them tvre is a great outcry and commo- 
tion, and statesmen and political writers 
run this way and that, and denials and 
denials of the denials, and explanations 
ar^explah^tions of the explanations, are 
ismd and there is a deuce of a pother. 
With the swarm of statements I have 
nothing to do. It is only necessary to 
repeat quietly but emphatically that not 
only is it true that the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State for War hold 
di^etric^y ppppsite opinions upon the 
question^vQl, peace or war in Bussia; but 
every^dy iirho has had five minutes' ooh- 
vorsat||^ with theto^^ . it and is 
simply behais ridioulbua in pretend]^ 
k is bow* 


ever, to show how exceedingly serious is 
this tolerance of divided counsels, of con-: 
tending opinions, and how, while there 
are two voices in the British Cabinet, 
while we have the policy of the pendulum,, 
disaster swiftly approaches. 

This is not a mere matter of domestio" 
polities for consumption at home. While 
the politicians wrangle but will not separ- 
ate, while the most amazing insubordin- 
ation is permitted by the Prime Mimster/ 
events are on the march. Abdul ail th& 
attempted combinations of parties^ tbs 
preparations for the General Elaetion 
which we are assured is coming, I have 
little to say. These are subjects of 
hot discussion which only concern Great 
Britain. But there are others which con- 
cern humanity, and it is these which 
arouse the terrible diapoites which may 
have the most dreadful consequences. 
Once upon a time — does it not read like- 
a fairy story ?— cabinets were guided by 
principles. If a member of the Cabinet 
did not accept the principles of his Chief 
he resigned. He had nothiz^ to do in 
l^at galley. But now we have ehanged 
all that. Coelitioh means that you take 
oil and water and put them in the same 
bottle, you take Tea and Nay and join 
them in unholy nudjrimonial bonds. 
Whether Mr. Lloyd George is white 
Mr. Churchill is blade, is not my pmnt. I 
only ask where we can 
dneted if we have one dHts|r ptdl^ 
the right and sno^r ^ver th4 
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left. Keconciliation ? When men have 
mentalities which are so completely in 
antagonism they cannot be, in the 
intellectual sense, reconciled. 

Some bright official has coined the term 
" departmental policy (it sounds 
like a Churchillism). “ Departmental 
policy ” is the new method of Govern- 
ment. Your Prime Minister declares his 
own policy. But that in no way binds 
the departments. There is no reason why 
“ Peace ” should not be translated into 
“ War " in the War Office. This is only 
one example out of many that I could give 
of the bland contradiction and complacent 
confusion that have prevailed in and 
between the Ministries and the Ministers. 
New parties are in process of formation, 
ostensibly to fight against Socially, to 
fight against Liberalism, to fight against 
Conservatism, to fight against anything 
and everybody; but the true cynical 
recipe for making new parties of the 
Birkenhead and Churchill brand is to take 
a little of everything, to compound a 
heteregetffibus tnijtttire, to shake together 
all tfitese ingredients of Liberalism, Con- 
servatism and even Socialism, label it 
National Party, and hope that the inno- 
cent public will swallow it without asking 
what it is. Is it not time that Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has undoubtedly the keenest 
brain in European politics, came back to 
realities, declared for plain principles, and 
invited those who disagree with him to 
leave him, instead of allying himself with 
the most compromising bedfellows? 

But my purpose is to survey a broader 
prospect. I want to show why it is that 
there is at this moment one statesman in 
office in Europe who supremely matters — 

I leave out Lenin since Bussia is outside 
our Western world — and that statesman 
is Lloyd George. 

He is the sole survivor of the group of 
politicians upon whose shoulders rested 
the weight of the world in Paris. He is 
the only man of genuine perceptions, of 
generous instmcts, with the necessary 
prestige. He can be-^d he alone can 
be--the saving arbiter of affairs. But 
while he works with a divided, Cahinet, 
while he allows his pi^sonal judgments to 
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be perpetually thwarted, he is false to his 
own self, is false to his mission, he if 
false to mankind. * 

* 

Consider the situation in France. The 
new President, M. Deschanel, in a few 
days will take up his residence in the 
Elys^e. He has his own views about 
foreign affairs— for example, he is certainly 
friendly towards Italy and that is more 
than can be said, not of his predecessor, 
but of another famous French figure — ^but 
it will nevertheless be some time before 
his infiuence will be felt. He is a man of 
impeccable neok-ties and of properly 
creased judcrm-*'*- means, of 

course, that he will not care to do any- 
thing daring. M. Poincare was a real 
power, but in spite of a reappearance 
through the trap-door he too will take 
some time to learn his new part. M. 
Clemenceau has taken his political virtues 
and his vices off the stage, and no longer 
naps and raps out dogmatic assertions. 
M. Millerand found himself rocking on a 
stormy sea, and he and his successors will 
have to bale desperately hard to avoid 
shipwreck. M. Pichon who before his 
departure from the Quai d’Orsay had sunk 
into kindly obscurity, and who now effaces 
himself, like a man in the Club, behind 
the newspaper he happens to direct, was, 
at any rate, a real person. If you go inij 
the Quai d*Orsay you find that M. 
Dutasta, the Secretary of the ^ace Con- 
ference, has departed, and a tiny 
secretariat remains. Where, t<^, is M. 
Berthelot? We used to discuss even in 
official circles whether M. Berthelot, the 
pennanent official who directs French 
foreign affairs, was the genius that some 
people supposed, or the occult sourf of 
certain errors in policy; at least he Kbew 
the rojpes, and to be told that he was taking 
a holiday — a holiday when urgent prob- 
lems of life or death are in the balance ! — 
gave us a shock. Was there ever such a 
clean sweep in any country? If M. 
ClemencettU had not folded his arms and 
waited lor the Presidential laurel wrea^ 
in such a l6% iaanner, he would not have 
frightened the deputies and senators into 
the belief that he was a new Napoleon, he 
would have not have been defeaiM, con- 
tinuity would not have been broken . As 
it is, there certamly no one in Pranee 
who eouU lor a moment (^pod^a aouai 
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.positive policy proposed bp Mr. Lloyd 
George. What was rather stupidly called 
the Anglo-Saxon hegemony, the Anglo- 
Saxon peace, would now be realised.. 

For the other countries do not count. 
The neutrals do not pretend to interfere. 
Poor little Holland pluckily stands up on 
the specific question of the delivery of the 
Kaiser on a charge not hitherto framed to 
a court not hitherto constituted. Spain 
h preoccupied with Catalonia, and is won- 
dering whether Tangiers cannot be made 
a Morocco- Spanish port in return for a 
little grace being granted to France for 
the repayment of the 420 million pesetas 
now due — and wdiieh France at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange cannot pay — but 
otherwise she is not particularly inter- 
ested in the European imbroglio. Italy is 
diplomatically confined to the Adriatic. 
When I see Signor Nitti I am lost in 
admiration that he can remain half so 
(‘heerful when the Socialists compel him 
to receive Bolshevik Ambassadors and the 
Nationalists worry him about Fiume, and 
the Yugti-Slav'i scowl fiercely from over 
the way, and his own people ask for coal 
and cheaper food and do not want any 
new wars to end war — by ending man- 
kind, I presume. Clearly Italy can put 
one up who could compare with the 
British Premier. 

Of tlAnew natJons it is only necessary 
to for want of what I may call 

a super-national policy, clear guiding prin- 
ciples laid dovm by a Supreme Council, 
(how it was scoffed at, the idea 
of a Super-National Council, and yet 
ijL is exactly for lack of a higher 
^Sctive organisation thftt the w^orld is 
now adrift!), they are all in the most 
deadly economic difficulties, they are all 
on the point of flying at each other’s 
throats. 
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between monarch-making and Soeialisfr 
slaying Hungary on fhe one hand and 
Austria and Czecho- Slovakia bn the other 
(to say notibing of the Hu^arian griev- 
ance against Bumania, whioh has taken 
Transylvania) ; (3) a war between Italy 
and Yugo-Slavia (which would, of course, 
postpone any idea of sfaife between 
Rumania and Yugo-Slavia over the ques^ 
tion of the Banat of Temesvar). 1 am 
merely quoting. The statement is pro- 
bably far too gloomy. Yet there are 
people who would dissent from it on the 
ground that it is too optimistic : that there 
are not three but a dozen wars in pros- 
pect. There is Asia — ^but of that we will 
speak later. 

Add to this troubling spectacle — and 
witJfbut being Cassandra one can certainly 
see the possibility of the direct calamity— 
the financial crash which must come upon 
us if the warnings are not heeded, and you 
will see that the blessings of peace axe 
indeed turning into ashes in the mouth. 
I have written in this review sufficient 
about the financial and econonriic situation 
of the world during the last two iflbnths, 
and all my prophecies are coming true, 
but to illustrate my present point I call 
attention to Germany. There is certainly 
no statesmah in Germany big enough for 
his job. Certain speculators whom I met 
hurrying across Belgium before the treaty 
was signed, in order to buy up German 
marks, must be repenting their bargain 
to-day. The theory was that the mark 
must at once begin to go up in value. 
We see it descending until it has become 
praqtically wortMees, uid oi^ financial 
expert with wfiom I discussed the position 
takes strongly lije view that there will 
soon be noting left for Germany but to 
go bankrupt in this sense — ^that she will 
be obliged to make a new issue of paper 
money, calling in the odd at a low rate, 
so that she may make a fresh start. Here 


A French writer asks dolefully what 
will be the fate of Europe if , as a result of I have reason to believe the view of Mr. 

the peace, there should break out simul- X^loyd George is tha^ everything must be 

taAeously and suddenly three wars. The done to help Germimy on to lier finanoi^ 
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The Case fo** Int^atioiial Free 

By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 


In the long conflict between Free 
Traders and Protectionists in this country 
one aspect of the question, more vitcd 
than any other, has often, I fear, been 
forgotten. The bread and butter aide of 
things h&s tended to absorb Free Traders 
in the national, th^ material, the practical, 
to the detriment of the ideal aspect of their 
cause. Cobden himself never lost sight 
of this ideal, which has now become the 
most immediate and practical issue of aU. 
" It has often struck me,” wrote the 
great Free Trader, ” that it would be well 
to engraft our Free Trade agitation upon 
the Peace movement. They are one ano 
the same.” 

For at the bottom of the controversy it 
is not merely two fiscal policies that are 
opposed. Even more than this, it is two 
conflicting views of human life, of the 
relations of man to man the world over. 
The philosophy of Free Trade in dealing 
rationally with one subject gives an 
inspiration in others to which it is hardly 
possible to set definite boundaries. To 
the question : should the relations of man- 
kind be essentially friendly and mutually 
helpful, or must they cd necessity be 
antagon^tic? the Jree Trader, in effect, 
gives (A answer and the Protectionist 
anothe!^ 

Nobody, I think, will deny to-day that 
the preservation of the peace of the world 
is most important of all questions; 
indeed the growing acceptance of this 
has already brought converts to 
Trade from the most iino.\'poctcd 
quarters. It is felt that we cannot aflord 
to let causes of friction, economic or 
other, grow up between nations lest fric- 
faon bireed war, for we have learnt that 
war is national suicide. And Protective 
tariffs are manifestly a cause of friction 
at least. They hamper and are intended 
to Jiamper tirade, and inevitably rouse 
angry feeling in those with whose busi- 
ness ih^ interfeve. Any one must have 
fefe tins who has seen hia business inter- 
r«|^ or tunned aside into 

pew tax 

fespqii^% a to which 


he has been selling his produce. He is 
justified in being angiy, and it will be 
well if his anger is confined within the 
bounds of reason. But this is unfortun- 
ately not always the case. Too probably 
he will seek for some method of reprisal, 
without duly reflecting on whether the 
reprisal will hurt himself more than hia 
enemy. I came across an amusing illus- 
tration of the way in which poor human 
nature sometimes reacts to tariffist 
injuries. The United States Gove^ment 
by raising its tariff on biscuits injured 
the trade of an English manufacturer who 
used to send some of his produce there. 
He became a Tarifl Beformer, and advo- 
cated a retaliatory tariff on American 
goods. If he had got his way, we should 
have had a tax on American com, with 
the certain effect of raiung the price of 
his raw material, flour, and making it 
still more difficult to export biscuits. 
Thus, the first effect of a protective tariff 
is to create groups of people amoi^ the 
foreign traders by it who are 

ready for some measure of retaliation. 
This, I am convinced, had more than any- 
thing else to do with such popularity as 
the Tariff Beform movement obtained in 
this country. Everywhere we were met 
by people who wished to hit back at 
Germany, and it was most difficult to 
convince them that, while a British tariff 
would certainly hurt the Germans, it 
would hurt us much more. j iJor was this 
all. The naiTow-mm<fed, FreiMih systOTa, 
with its preferenidal ta^s designed to 
prevent rival nations trading with the 
great Colonial Empire of France, was one 
great cause of the fear Germans had of 
the ” strangulation ” of their trade, 
lhat is why Germany so bitterly opposed 
the French annexation of Morocco, for as 
soon as they were guaranteed the ” open 
door ” in that country the Germans with- 
drew theif; opposition and the crisis sub- 
sided. M^nthne matters had been made 
much worse by the Tariff Beform move- 
ment here. If we, with our vast 
derminiont, were the 

}^noh system, the (icni.an^ felt, tuitur- 
i^y enough, that their trade would bq, 
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'* gkwp^ed *' and their rapidly growing 
pdpiiktiofi ultimately etarved. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that 
there have been many tariS wars among 
the Protectionist nations of Europe* Xhe 
introduction of a higher scale of tariff in 
It^y, in 1888 , led at once to such a war 
with France. Eadi country imposed 
heavier duties bn imports from its rival. 
Both suffered heavily, the trade falling 
off at once from five hundred to three 
hundred million francs. It lasted ten 
years and must have brought ruin to 
thousands, as well as a great deal of ill- 
feeling between Frenchmen and Italians. 
Fortunately, it had had time to be for- 
gotte# before the outbreak of the world 
war, or Italy might have come in against 
France as a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance. Similar, but shorter, tariff wars 
occurred between Germany and Slussia 
and between France and Switzerland in 
the 'nineties to the serious injury of trade 
and the general promotion of ill-feeling. 

Unfortunately a Protective tariff injures 
more than it irritates the people at home, 
while it irritates even more than it injures 
people abroad. At home it raises the 
cost#Df living and hampers industry in 
general for the benefit of a few favoured 
trades. It is a system of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, only in this case there are 
many Peters and few Pauls. It cannot 
increase, on balance it always consider- 
ably reduces, the total wealth of the 
nation. Twenty Peters contribute a 
shilling each to give one Paul half a 
sovereign, and only the Free Trader has 
vision^ enough to see that half the money 
has been lost in the process. Meanwhile, 
Paul is pleased, he lobbies in the House 
of Gommons, organises in the country, 
heckles Parliamentary candidates, per- 
haps resorts to sheer bribery to keep the 
system, going, while the Peters do not 
understand what has happened clearly 
enough lio organise in their defence. To 
the‘ foTolgner, however, the new tariff, 
while it fioea less actual injury, has no 
compensations; he is merely angry, look- 
ing out ioe an opportunity to hit hack, and 
when ahy cause of friclaon between his 
own country, and the “ foreigner .** arises, 
is easily influenced by the nuHtarist and 
the jingo. ' 

There are three reasons Only why one 
country should desire damson over 


another : national pride, military strength, 
and freedom of trade; and the first twA*^ 
are in modem times based very largely 
the last. An outlet for her exports was 
essential to Serbia, and it really mattered 
to the well-being of the Serbian peasant 
that Austria put a heavy duty pn his swine 
at the best of times, and could absolutely 
prevent his ei^rting them at aU when- 
ever, for political reasons, the Austrian 
Govemmept chose to prohibit it under the 
pretext of swine fever.” A trade out- 
let through Belgium is* necessary to West 
German manufacturers, and though 
access to Antwerp was not denied to them 
the jealous protectionist spirit prevailing 
in Europe for the last half-century helped 
to convince them that only by holding 
command of Antwerp could they be sure 
that this freedom would continue. The 
British Navy was no hindrance to their 
trade in time of peace, but it might be 
a very different thing if the Tariff 
Keformers got their way and our Navy 
were used to defend a system of prefer- 
ential trading throughout a quarter of 
the world. These things supp^ie^ food to 
the German spirit of aggretsibix. Of 
course it is a perfectly senseless thing to 
wish to impose your ” Kultur ” on a 
foreign nation; we cannot guarantee, 
however, that among the millions of any 
nation there won't be found many peopxo 
fools enough to desire this. . But if we 
cannot get rid of fools* altogeth||, we can 
at any rate so order toings thfl^nsible 
people who only desire to earn tfiSr living 
in peace and quietness have no real, 
tangible reason for joining them. It is 
hardly too much to say that International 
Free Trade would remove idl rational, as 
distinct from paerely sentimental, ca ^es 
of dispqte between nations. 

Though Intematioiial Free Trade would 

probably have prevented the World War, 
there seemed very little likelihood, as 
things were then, of its being adopted. 
Still less likely did it appear to most 
people during the progress of the war 
its^. Oh the contrary, the Protection- 
ists everywhere thought their chance^had 
come. Behold now is the accepted 
time! '* preached the Morning Post, and 
eountiesB lesser lights of the iWs eefab^ 
the cry to a chorus of approval from 
Chambers of Commerce as weff aa excite 
partizans on recruiting platfoniui|kid ehw- 
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I where. The fever of then time affected 
' even Free Traders, and F. Naumann, an 
old Free Trader, wrote a book in favour 
of a Zollverein of Central Europe, while 
the Q-overmnent of Mr. Asquith accepted 
the Paris Besolutibns. Now there is one 
golden rule for the man who woulddike to 
understand what is really happening in a 
time of public excitement: that is '' pay 
no attention whatever to what p^y 
politicians are saying or to the comments 
of the political Press.” In such a time, 
if you pay any heed to the newspapers at 
all, look only to the news columns and 
especially to items in obscure corners 
which the editors hope you may overlook. 
Anyone doing this might have seen that 
while people were shouting for Protection 
for the United Kingdom, Continental Pro- 
tection had been shattered to pieces. 
From the very outbreak of the war, when, 
be it noted, they wanted money more 
than ever before, the nations of Western 
Europe began to suspend their food taxes 
wholesale. Within a year such a break- 
up of the European toiff system, care- 
fully 'bhllt up during years of peace, had 
occurred as the most optimistib Free 
Trader would hardly have hoped for in a 
century. Western Europe which went 
into the war Protectionist has emerged 
B from it nearly Free Trade. For the nonce 
Free Trade is not a project, it is virtually 
a fait accompli. • 

It iAdifiicult to see how this can be 
aiterff; at least for a long time to come. 
Centrjd Europe is starving : it is crying 
out for food. Some system of inter- 
national rationing of overseas supplies will 
have to be adopted. In Eussia and the 
^te enemy countries power has passed 
Iftm the old Protectionist rulers into the 
hands of the parties which were every- 
w^here agitating against the tariff before 
the How wdl it be possible for 

people, ciying out for food and 
<^j^anding their due share of a scanty 
ihtemational supply, to reimpose between 
their children and the foreign grain the 
protective tariffs against which they so 
long protested ? If we want iood, we may 
yet agree to Austria haying a share rather 
than see her people starve, but if 
Austria says, in effect, that she so little 
needs iodd that she means to keep it out 
hy W old duly of 126. a 

quarw, woAld, we not he justified in 


refusing to divide ouz' erupt wilhi her ? 
1^6 more we think about it |he dearer it 
becomes that it is impossihle to restore 
the food taxes of Europe. 

Another thiUg lhat the war has revealed 
is the hopeless weakness of Protectionist 
finance, Tariffs of any sort did littte, 
Protective ones nothing at all to finance 
the war; the only Wo powers that 
emerged from it without being in a hope^ 
less state of bankruptcy being the two 
who depended mainly o| direct taxation, 
especially on an income tax. This is 
notably true of this countey, \Vhich, until 
America came in, was virtually the banker 
of all her allies. And though the United 
States is Protectionist, it is trtie also of 
America. It was not the American tariff 
that financed the war, but the new 
Aneerican income tax imposed just before^ 
it broke out. Polonius should have been 
a Free Trader, for that system makes a 
nation less likely to get into a quarrel, 
but very formidable to its enemy when it 
is in one, Nor is it difficult to see why 
this is so, only to do so you must not keep 
your eye on the daily press, but bn the 
Statistical Abstract for Foreign Cmintriea. 

In the seven years, 1906-1912 inclusive, 
years of profound peace, the aggregate 
debts of four great powers, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany, rose from 
£3,070,000,000 to £3,444,000,000. These 
sums include the debts of 26 German 
States as well as the imperial debt, for in 
a Federal Empire like Germany it is alto- 
gether misleading to consider only the 
debt of the Federal Government itself. 
The Governments, therefore, spent in 
seven years of peace nearly four hundred 
million pounds more than they raised. In 
the same period the aggregate yearly 
revenue of the powm rose from 
£.*>21 ,<)*)0,(K)0 to £069, OCX), (XX), an increase 
of 148 millions. The Ahatrai^ gives only 
the revenue of the German wpire^ not 
those of the States, so these Sgui^aa^plj 
„ to imperial revenues only. This increased 
revenue was obteiiied partJj by the 
growth ^ wealth, and population, w^s^ng 
dd taxes more prolific, and partly by 
heavy increases in taxation. But though 
ail these countries were Proim^ordst, 
&eir tariffs played hardly any ';^ at all > 
in helping them in their difficulties. The 
total revenue received from (customs 
duties in 1906 was £65,344,000, and in 

. B' . 
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1912 £78,165,000; in the first year the 
proportion yielded by Customs to the total 
revenue was only 12i per cent., while it 
was rather less in 1912. Only Germany 
raised as much money by taxing hundreds 
of things as we did by non-proteetive 
duties on a few articles. Our own experi- 
ence under Protection was similur. 
According to a Parliamentary Beport 
prepared in 1640, out of a total revenue 
from Customs duties of £22,122,000, no 
less than £18,575,000 came from nme 
items only ; 853 taxes, mostly Protective 
realising less than four million pounds 1 
All thesoAprotective taxes have been swept 
away, and our tariff before the war was 
comprised under seven of the nine head- 
ings which had vindicated their fiscal 
efficiency, the remaining protective t^es 
on wool and wood having also been given 
up. The resultant expansion of trade due 
to the repeal of restrictive taxes very 
rapidly made up for any temporary loss 
caused by the surrender, and the revenue 
became elastic to a surprising degree. We 
had far fewer taxes, but they pressed 
more Ughtly on the people and yielded 
more money. In the seven years in 
which the four Protective Powers 


incteased the^ debts by 370 millions we 
paid off sixty-four millions. * C 

I think these facts will suffice to prove 
the failure of Protection as a system of 
finance both in peace and war. Direct 
taxation and Free Trade are essential if a 
nation has to deal effectively with a 
difficult financial position. But whatever 
might be the case before the war, beyond 
all question Europe cannot afford to have 
a b^ fiscal system now. Protection has 
broken down; it fell like the walls of 
Jericho at the first blast of the war 
trumpet, and it is now in ruins. The 
nations are faced with a situation by 
which they can be saved from bankruptcy, 
if at all, only by substituting for the old 
system j of finance the sound methods 
which have enabled us to come through 
the crisis at least in a far better position 
than our European allies and enemies. 
Imperative financial and economic facts 
are driving the nations in the same 
direction as that aimed at by the idealist 
who would fain see emerge from the 
calamity of the present a better social 
order, and the thinker who sees that by 
the breaking down of fiscal barriers 
between the nations this result can best 
be attained. 






The Case Against International Free Tf^ade. 


By ERNEST 

It was inevitable that every one who 
looked for what he regarded as improve- 
ment in some direction should have 
anticipated that the upheaval of the war 
would bring the realization of his dreams. 
A.nd we all, in our various ways, did com- 
Eort ourselves with these pleasing predic- 
tions. Free Traders of course have been 
among the number. Has the upheaval 
brought them any nearer the attainment 
Df their heart’s desire? Are the looming 
changes likely to include universal Free 
Trade ? 

He w'ould be a bold man who would 
prophesy what the w'orld wdll look like 
when the seething mass shall have 
settled, and the present liquified state 
becomes solidified once more ; but in spite 
of Leagues of Nations and International 
Food Commissions and other exhibitions 
of international fraternization, it is diffi- 
cult to see in existing prospects the 
advent of International Free Trade. 
Many cogent indications point the other 
way. 

Take, for example, our own national 
situation. One of the primary lessons of 
the war — a lesson "which, it looked three 
years jffo, we w%re to learn in bitterness 
and peril — was the paramount 

impomnce of home food production. 
Now, not , even the naost ardent Free 
Trader will deny that the diminution in 
our arable lands was the direct outcome 
of our policy of free imports. In pre-war 

k ys it was a sort of boaarfj of Free Traders 
at the world outside showered its cheap 
and golden grain upon us because we 
betook ourselves to the better way of 
mining and manufacture and mercantile 
avocations. And then the U-boat came 
to remind us that starvation might lie 
that way ; and we began , at a very late 
hour, mth feverish haste, to restore our 
derelict . cornfields, and by methods 
applicable to war-time, but not practic- 
able in normal peace-time. We have 
le^fd -also ^at an increase of a penny 
or so: in the price of the loaf— the worst 
that:; could come from Protection — was 
33ot |||P supreiha evil we had been taught 
to believe : instead of the working-classes 
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being moved to revolution and despair 
they have shown themselves complacent, 
and even rather partial, to higher prices. 
The case has not been dissimilar in regard 
to manufacturing industries. The war 
impressed upon us with new force the 
desirability of having our raw material, 
our semi-raw materii, and our manufac- 
turing industries as completely developed 
as possible within our own borders. And 
now that the war is over the talk is all 
of greater production, and how to encour- 
age it — “ production,” that word which 
wa| almost taboo in the old days, when- 
the Consumer was alone regarded as the 
fit companion of politicians, and the Pro- 
ducer was only furtively recognized as a 
somewhat disreputable acquaintance. 

This sort of thing is not, in City 
parlance, a ” bull point ” for the Free 
Traders, so far as Britain is concerned, 
and it is significant that even thalLwhilom 
champion of Free Trade, Miv Lloyd 
George himself, has now taken to speak 
of Free Trade in uncertain and hesitating 
tones. And, if that is the position here, 
if the idea of tariff duties in the interest 
of home production has ceased to arouse 
fierce antagonism among large numbers 
of the population, is there any reason to 
suppose that in other countries, where 
that idea has always been accepted, and 
acted upon, as a matter of course, the 
new conditions have produced any desire 
to adopt the principle of free imports? 

Of course, we must distinguish between 
the world’s temporary eccmomic situation 
and the normal situation. At the 
moment the main concern of every 
country is the bringing of as much wealth 
into the country as possible-^whe&er 
coal, food; raw materi^B or manu- 
factures. Even that most proteclaonist 
and greatest of producing countriqi; the 
United States, is angling for mir 
The war has left- iis pH hare of evety^ng. 
We have not enough to eat or wear or 
warm ourselves with . But’ this is a 
purely temnorarv it 

were not for the foolish attitude tf Labour 
we should even now be meognizing that 
the only way to obtain wealth ia to make 
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it, tiiat if we want to . import food and 
manufactures for consumption, we must 
produce other things for exportation. 
But even Labour will not be able to ignore 
this obvious truth for long ; and soon the 
pressing problem of every country will be, 
not how to scramble for a share in im- 
ported commodities, but how best to 
increase production and conserve native 
industries in face of the trade competition 
of other countries. 

A factor of moment in the question is 
the growth of nationedism in consequence 
of the war. The days of robber Empires 
may be over — and that is a matter of 
pious hope, rather than of well-grounded 
belief — but it is not internationalism 
which has come to root them out. Not- 
withstanding the League of Nations,^ the 
feeling of nationality has grown with the 
war. The war to end war may have 
been, as so many of us hoped at the begin- 
ning, the last great war of the nations, 
but there are not many to-day who would 
prophesy as much with any confidence. 
We are rapidly accustoming ourselves to 
the prospect of an indefinitely continued 
need for readiness to fight, "despite the 
movement towards international arbitra- 
tion ; and we have learned that capacity 
to fight involves wealth and population, 
as well as more directly military prepara- 
tions, and that therefore, in order to be 
i*ble to defend national independence 
Hgainst possible foreign aggression, a 
nation must foster its economic strength 
— 'in a word, must in some effective way 
protect and develop its home industries. 
And, apart from fear of war, even if that 
apprehension were removed, devotion to 
the nationalist principle, with its desire to 
see nation hold up its head prosper- 
ously and proudly among the other 
natipust mab^ a like demand. 

There is not much talk of tariffs now ; for 
the moment there is no need* economic 
(conditions render such protection as 
tariffs can give unnecessary, when any 
rne who has anything to sell can find a 
market waiting hungrily for it. But the 
ai)sence of talk about tariffs must not be 
misunderstood. It is the temporary 
economic situation, and pot toy idea of 
Kurrendering national industiy, which is 
the explanation. See how every Stete is 
devoting itself to the support of nationdl 
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industry. So marked is this activity that 
it almost looks as though Governments had 
forgotten their old functions of govern- 
ing-keeping the peace against foes 
without and disturbers within — and were 
mainly concerned in cherishing induBtries. 
Our' own Government is a very conspicu- 
ous example, because, differing from 
many other countries in this respect, the 
State here did not concern itself with 
industrial development ; but since the war 
began we have embarked upon a very 
different policy. Two years ago an Eng- 
lish journal, the Nottingham Guardian, 
pointed this out in some apt words which 
I cannot do better than quote: “ The 
nation as a whole has now become a great 
trader, and national funds are being used 
largely to support trade and to stimulate 
commercial activity. The Government 
has risked a large sum of money te estab- 
lish a great dye-making concern. It has 
done the same to start a great bank for 
the financing of foreign trade. It is 
about to find some millions of money to 
build houses for people to live in, 
and to settle men on the land. The 
Government has also berorae partly 
responsible for the establishment of a 
great sugar-making concern in our own 
country; it is about to establish a system 
of forestry, and after the war it may con- 
trol the railways and canals, and even the 
coal mines.. All this may bpirise or 
unwise, but whichever it is, it is^itirely 
onposed to the principle of Free Trade. 
The Government has also * guaranteed 
farmers a certain price for wheat for a 
term of years, and fixed the prices for 
most things we eat. It is supply^sr 
manure and seed for allotraente, 
doing other things which conflict entirely 
with the principle of Free Trade.*' 

It is true that war emergencies, and 
not a deliberate opposition to the Free 
Trade principle, were the origin of this 
new policy; but its adoption shows that 
Free Trade principtes, even in the home 
of Free Trade, are no longer allowed to 
stand in the way of what is regarded as of 
national neeessiiy or advantage. The 
Weak with the old tradition has been 
made. And we, in common with the 
rest of the world, emerge from the war 
with a stronger appreciation thfi4& before 
of the importanc^e of nationid industry ; 
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and we have accustomed ourselves at the 
same time to the idea that it is a function 
m of the State to help in postering that 
^ national industry. Speaking for myself, 
and I think for the majority of people in 
this country — at least outside the Labour 
Party — I do not like the State-trading and 
State-control methods of aiding national 
industry. There is no reason why they 
should he maintained in peace-time ; they 
are gradually disappearing, and the 
demand for their more complete dis- 
appearance is growing. But this relates 
only to the particular methods — not to 
the thing itself. There is no waning in 
the appreciation of the need for the 
development to its utmost of varied 
national industry ; and we therefore come 
naturally hack to the normal method of 
Stab? aid to indiistiy — the tariff method. 
And the desirability of this tariff methofl 
will become increasingly plain, and 
accompanied by an overwhelming de- 
mand for it, when, as wdll soon happen 
with the revival of industry, one of the 
chief dansrers to national production is 
found to lie in the importation of rival 
prrKluctions from other countries. And, 
indeed, growls against dumping may even 
now be heard here and there ; before two 
year« have passed those growls will have 
swollen into a roar, 

^ It is true that there has been some 
talk of using the new conditions of the 
wr»rld AS a hasi® for the inauguration of 
Tntei»tional Free Trade. It is equally 
true^at, whatever be the sul>ject under 
discussion, you will always find some 
people ki advocate a doctrine which is 
conli'ary to the current stream of thought. 
Such advocacy does not necessarily mean 
Anything more than the inevitable exhibi- 
of a psychical phenomenon of iinivef- 
sal observation. Before it calls for any 
serious notice you have to be convinced 
that it has formidable proportions. It 
would not be strange if an idea w’hich has 
in the past aroused such enthusiasm ani 
fanaticism as have the Fre Trade theory 
and dreams, were to provoke to-day a 
formidable movement on behalf of Inter- 
national Free Trade. The remarkable 
thing is that it has not done so. It would 
he unkind, and perhaps unjust, to dw^ll 
with emphasis upon the unfortunate 


history of the war-time International 
Free Trade League/' whose premises 
were raided by the police and military 
authorities in November, 1917, on the 
ground, as was explained by the Home 
Secretary in the House of Commons, that 
the League was suspected of carrying 
on a propaganda in the interests of tiie 
enemy. ” We may, however, give a little 
more attention to the very poor showing 
which a handful of Ametican Free 
Traders made when they appealed for 
“ freedom of trade as well as freedom of 
the seas ” as a necessary provision of the 
peace. The reception which this appeal 
met with in its native country was not 
encouraging. More significant were the 
resolutions of the Paris Economic Confer- 
ence in 1916, and Mr. Asquith’s defence 
of them in the House of Commons, pro- 
claiming the need for “ self-defence 
agdinst economic aggression.” Those 
resolutions contemplated by name 
Customs duties as a weapon in that 
economic self-defence; and though they 
had as immediate object the permanent 
vanquishing of present enemies, they were 
dealing with the future peace period; and 
they indicated plainly that an era of 
T^niversal Free Trade was certainly not in 
contemplation then. Subsequent de- 
velopments give no indication that they 
are in contemplation now. 
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THE LEAGUE 

The Organisation of Young 

Few movements in recent years have 
attracted such widespread attention and 
such universal sympathy as have been 
accorded to the ambitious organisation 
which Mr. Aubrey Kees has brought to life 
under the name of “ The League of 
Youth.” Ite objects are sufficiently 
indicated in it^ title, and the few articles 
of its simple constitution place no import- 
ant reservations upon its almost limitless 
scope. 

Briefly, the idea of the League of Youth 
is to organise the young generation who 
have borne the brunt of the war, to help 
them to make their influence decisive in 
every sphere of our public life, and to give 
them that self-confidence and pride in 
their own achievements that can come 
only through a sense of organised activity. 
The League of Youth has been in 
existence for rather more than a year, and 
its membership is now considerable. 
Similar organisations have been started 
in several foreign countries and are 
working in close sympathy with it. It 
has gathered' momentum with the 
growth ^ its numbers, and its influence is 
steadily growing and becoming consoli- 
dated. Its headquarters is in London, at 
4, Temple Gardens, E.C.4, but it has 
already established a number of distdct 
branches in the provinces, and Mr. Bees 
hopes to cover the whole country as soon 
as his organisation has been pei^ected. 

Membership of the League of Youth is 
open to anyone who subscribes to its 
principles. The object of the movement is 
to bri^g young men and women together 
on a common platform, but the organisa- 
tion of such a movement naturally 
requires experience, and ite success owes 
a great deal to the assistance and encour- 
agement given to it in its beginnings by 
such veterans m our public life as Lord 
Bryce and Clifford, Mr. Lloyd George 
has C/onsented to act as its first President, 
and it has an illustrious list of Vice-Presi- 
dents that includes many of the most pro- 
minent figures in our contemporary public 
life as well as in literature and art. 

But while these eminent men and 
women, who have performed -great public 
services during their own lives, and have 
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Men and Youn^ Women. 

become famous and universally honoured, ^ 
are all ready to give their benediction te 
the new movement and to help the young 
generation to carry on the torch that they 
have held, the motive force of the League, 
as well as its chief inspiration, must 
necessarily come from the young them- 
selves. Mr. Bees has declined to narrow 
down the constitution of the League by 
committing it to any special policy that 
would be likely to cause division in its 
ranks. The evolution of a policy for 
Youth njust come, as he rightly considers, 
through the discussions and researches of 
the young men and women themselves. 
The League is forming social ser^’ ice study 
clubs and literary and artistic and 
social circles all over the country, and 
there is no reason why there should not 
be distinct differences of opinion between 
the various centres of the organisation. 
The purpose <jf the League is not to teach 
Youth but to organise it and encourage 
it to face the problems of our time in its 
own way, and to produce its own solu- 
tions for the difficulties that have baffled 
its predecessors. 

The old generation made the war and 
the new generation has had to suffer for 
the sins of it^ fathers. It has borne its 
burden manfully and without reproaching 
those w^ho drove it out to face death and 
mutilation during the war. But/^^t has 
definitely made up its mind that thCj^llies 
of the past must not be repeate^’ and 
that the world must be made a better 
place than it had become through the 
indolence and the incompetence of the 
nineteenth century. But if Youth is to 
prevent the recpirence of these trag^ 
follies it must itself assume the responsf^ 
bility of leadership and of government, 
and to fit itself to exercise the rights and 
the duties of leadership it has still much 
to learn. Above cdl the young must 
organise their own numbers and acquire 
the habit of acting consciously and 
deliberately as the guardians of a great 
tradition, helping one another and always 
extending the influence and the control of 
their own generation. That is the work 
that the League ol Youth wishes them to 
undertake, and that it can help to 
perform most effectively. 

■ Cr 
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the menace of a labour government. 


The recent onward march of the Labour 
Party, accompanied by the growth of an 
almost fatalistic belief that a Labour 
Government is bound to come, and come 
quickly, has stirred Mr. Walford D. Green 
to a vigorous article in the Nineteenth, 
Century (February) on “ The Beal 
ing of a Labour Government. wittt 
regard to the question raised by Mr. 
ChurchilVs now famous utterance, 
whether the Labour Party can govern, the 
writer points out that the Party 
remain under the dominion of Tr^e 
Unions, and of Socialist and Co-operative 
Societies affiliated to the Party. This is 
clear from the official constitution ana 
standing orders. ‘ The work of the 
Party shall be under the direction and 
control of the Party conference.’ ” Th^ j 
conference is hedged in by a number of 
careful recrulnlions defining the powers of 
the National Executive, Local Lab^r 
Parties, Affiliated Societies, and so forth. 
HWhat are the broad political effects of 
these regulations? 


The 

j — - . 


The labour Partl^ is »t present engaged in 
courtinAthe average citiaen ; it has paid 
homaoMo intellect by officially proclaiming 
that it will secure for ** the prodnceij by 
brain ” as well as for the producers by hand 
the full fruits of their industry, and it invites 
men and women to join its ranks on the 
ground that it is as national as any other 
party. But if a man who is not a Trade 
Ironist joins the Party hfi can only ^ sq 
Wougb the local organisation and he will at 
once discover that ms local group can never 
add any article to the party creed unless the 
Trade Unions accept it. The Labour Party 
is in fact a curiously qualified dem^raoy 
which Aristotle would have found it difficult 
to classify. It is a democracy in which the 
controlling power and executive authority are 
always reserved for a certain 8«tion of 
society, a section which might conceivably be 
a numOTical minority. Tlie membership of 
the local parties might exceed the member- 
diip of the aijffiiated societies, but the afiUi-* 
ated societies would still have the Ti|^t tp 
seiid ISr mpre delegates to the conference, 
and i(f»uld still have tbirteen repi^ 
as a^nst dve cm the Bupreihe Council. It 
^ the 'party oonstitution can be 


altered, but it can never 1» altered uii^* 
the consent of the Trade UnioM, *»« it w 
worth noticing that at the liM|t Confer^oe 
the principle (rf proportioiml representoti^ 
was defeated by over a million on a card 
vote.” 

Labour Party then is not a pure 
as it does not give eq)cml risffits to 
ail citizens; it gives preferential ri^ts to 
those citizens who think it right to join a 
Trade Union, and it condemns those who 
cannot or will not join such a union to a 
perpetual inferiority of influence. 

As a result the “legislative supremacy" 
of the House of Commons will become 
nominal, and that House will only sit to 
register the decrees of the Labour Con- 
ference. Is this state of affairs expedient 
or necessary? The Labour leaders who 
preach class-antagonism and .Marxism 
are at present a minority, but their influ- 
ence is increasing, and Mr. Green is of 
opinion that it is this secMon that will 
provide the ideas and programme of the 
conference which a Liiour Government 
would have to carry out. He proceeds to 
interpret the “ ideal " of Labour in terms 
of practical politics. First, there ia 
Nationalisation or socialisation or 
common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, which may mean either buying 
out the present owners or confiscating 
their property, according to what is meant 
by socialisation. The “control of indus- 
try " by Labour is a phrase whose exact 
meaning is equally difficult to ascertain. 
It may signify anything from the joint 
Bailway Council set up recently to the 
syndicalism in which ihe directors of 
business concerns would be a group of 
shop stewards. “ Full payment d the 
Producer," again, suggests the elimin- 
ation of the private capitalist., and the 
division of returns between the “ pro- 
ducer " and the capitalist state ; buVas 
producer " is still left undefined, it is 
impossible to arrive at what 
ment would actualfy inv.ofye;^^^^^ 
ence from Mr. Green's analyins is &at the 
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return of a Labour Government to power 
would be little elde than a pure gamble. 

Thig survey of Labour Party aims as set 
forth in their own words shows that those 
aims are such that they can only be accom- 
plished by the overthrow of society as it exists 
at present. Private ownership and private 
enterprise are incompatible with the economic 
order which the Party believes it can set up. 
A Labour Government would have to act 
quickly or its masters in the Trade Unions 
would be up in arms, and even if its period 
of office were short it would be compelled to 
introduce immediately measures for national- 
isation which could nevei- be repealed. The 
Parliament Act has destroyed the Lords* 
power of referring measures back to the 
electors, and free use of the Closure would 
quickly pass revolutionary legislation through 
the Commons. There are at present at work 
in this country two of those vague influenc^a 
or impulses which have so much to do with 
forming public opinion. The first is the 
dangerous fallacy that because this Govern- 


ment is bad no other could be worse I The 
possibilities of incompetence are not so 
easily exhausted. The second is the feeling 
that a Labour Ministry would be an inter- 
esting experiment and that it could not do 
much harm. If we are going to experiment 
let us hot deceive ourselves with the notion 
that the experiment will not make much 
difference either way. Before giving a casual 
support to the Labour Party the ordinary 
citizen should at least ask whether he is pre- 
pared to hand over the trade of this country, 
on which so much depends, to men who are 
pledged to abolish private ownership and 
private enterprise, and all the problems of 
Empire to a Ministry which would be under 
the dominance of Trade Unions. If we are 
going to gamble let us at least have a careful 
look at the risks. 

Mr. Green advocates the Eeferendum 
as a means of promoting political educa- 
tion in the constituencies, and especially 
as a cheek to wild legislative schemes. 


THE CURRENCY PROBLEM. 


Before the war the average British 
citizen had never taken any particular 
interest in the currency question. It lay 
outside his ordinary day-to-day affairs, 
and he was content to , leave it to the 
experts. Becent events, however, have 
modified his indifference; he has begun 
to see that t|;^6 currency of the realm is 
bound up with his personal loss or gain. 
FuU understanding, however, of currency 
matters lags, and for this reason tiie 
remarkably clear exposition by Professor 
A. C. Pigou of “ The Problem of the 
Currency ” in the Contemporary Review 
(February) is decidedly opportune. Pro- 
fessor Pigou begins with the war period. 
He shows the measures that were taken 
by the Governments to raise a supply of 
ready money, and the effect of these 
measures on prices ; and he explains why 
Treasury notes at present outstanding 
exceed the gold held against them by 
more than 300 millions. 

When the Government borrowed from banks 
and drew cheques on the credits so created, 
prices were, a# I have already explained, 
forced up. The rise dF prices was followed by 
a rise of wages. . But wa^es are, in general, 
paid, not in ch^ties, but in actual currency. 
Conseoiuently, conttactors and other emptoy- 
ers of labour printed ch^u^ on their 
accounts in order to get cashi In like manner, 


members of the general public, seeing that 
prices were higher, found it convenient to 
hold rather more currency in their pockets 
than before; to get this they also presented 
cheques. In short the high price level caused 
an increase in the currency requirements of 
the circulation, and set up, to this end, an 
internal drain upon the banks. In normal 
times, in face of such a drain the banks 
would have had resort, in various indirect 
ways, to the gold reserve o{ the Bank of Eng- 
land : gold would have been taken o;^ of this 
reserve and would have been used JS meet 
the extra requirements of the circulation. 
As the gold was taken out of the reserve, the 
bank rate of discount, and, in connection with 
that, the market rate also, would have gone 
up, credits would have been contracted, and 
the upward movement of prices checked. All 
this is simple an^ well-known. But in « 
abnormal circumstances of the war the nonL.i 
correctives of a high price level could not 
work. The fact that the Government was in 
the market as a large borrower, and the desire 
to maintain the country’s renutation for 
financial strength, alike forbade any large 
rise in the Bank of England’s rate for money. 
Moreover, even if the rates had been put up 
heavily, ^he normal effect in contracting 
credits and diminishing prices would not have 
been realised. Fof the Government must 
have continued creating new credits anj ex- 
panding' the aggregate volume of credits, 
whatever price it was called upon to pay. In 
the eircumstanoes the only thing thfEt it was 
nossible to do was to create new qumney. 
Qofisrnment bredits expended in enormoua 
purchases, forced up prices; enhanced prices 
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caused people with bank balances to present 
cheques for encashment ; there^ere no exist- 
■itig supplies of currency' adequate to meet 
these continually growing demands. If new 
currency had not been created, the banks 
would, not have been able to honour in cash 
the cheques of solvent customers. Hence, on 
pain of complete financial breakdown, the 
Government was compelled to allow bankers 
to purchase from them currency notes, in 
exchange for a transfer to its account of 
balances held at the Bank of England. This 
is the explanation of the main part of the 
great volume of currency notes now in the 
hands of the public and the banks. 

in pre-war days, an adverse movement 
in the foreign exchange could always be 
checked by exporting gold. But the 
export f)f gold was stopped during the war, 
because the Government was obliged to 
Iceep the whole of the gold reserve in its 
own hands. And now that our imports 
from abroad are so far from being balanced 
by our exports — now, in fact, that we 
have piled up a mountain of external 
debt. — the restoration of the free market 
in gold is not possible. The danger of an 
enornanis drain is too great. “ Practic- 
ally all the gold in the country might be 
taken away and still equilibrium not be 
* establislied. . . . The practical infer- 
ence is that a condition precedent to the 
removal of the embargo on gold or gold 
n:y)f^rt is that industry and the general 
*xport trade of the country must be 
already so far restored, and the loans we 
are maljfcg to for^gners so far estopped, 
that tb^^Hp betw'een immediate obliga- 
tions wT make payment and immediate 
claims to obtain payment elsewhere is 
reduced to more manageable dimensions.” 

4 t present the £ note is not worth the 
[ content of a soverei^ by about 30 
per cent. Professor Pigou estimates that 
if this specific depreciation were removed 
there would be a fgll in the general level 
of prices to about 115 per cent, above the 
pre-war level. So far those persons 
who look to currency improvement as a 
means of bringing general prices down are 
justified.” 

But after all,, the. 30 per cent, sp^ific 
di'prix in t lull of currei^y notes is responsible, 
at 1 iHi^Ate, for only a sinaTl 

part in the total existing general rise in 
Otires; ‘ the ' oepre^ation of the 

British 0^rrenc,v in ienhs of gold^ there Hat 
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been also a much large depreciation of gold 
itself in terms of things. THis gold depreci- 
ation is due partly to the fact that throu^- 
out the world a large part of the work for 
which gold used to be wanted is now taken 
over by paper ; and partly to the companion 
fact that the wastage and disorpniii.«ntinn of 
war has involved a great hliorinuc oi tilings. 

It is the gold depreciation which is respon- 
sible for, or more accurately which consti- 
tutes, the larger part of the great and world- 
wide rise of prices. As shortage of 
things is made good bjr restored world indus- 
try, the portion of this -depreciation due to 
this shortage should disappear.. If and when 
each of the various countries again resorts to- 
gold to fulfil the uses in which paper has sup- 
planted it, the other portion of the depreci- 
ation should disappear also. But — and thia 
is the point— the utmost that any one country 
can do in squeezing paper substitutes for 
gold out of employment — or, what comes to 
the same thing, in collecting gold in reserve 
SLfi a backing for their ptmer, cannot produce 
any very large effect. For that they must 
all aA. If England returned the whole way 
to her pre-war currency system, with 
sovereigns actually ■ irMikiiiii:: and no 
currency notes at all, ; ^ ih'i- volume 

of gold would be drawn here, thns raising 
everywhere its value in terms of things, or in 
other words, lowering general gold prices. 
But relatively to the total rise of gold prices 
which has taken place, the reduction would 
he small. That rise, so far as it has bqen due 
to currency and credit causes, hn? been 
brought about by the action of many 
countries. It cannot be cancelled, except in 
small part, even by heroic action on the part 
of one alone. For this reason, just ns it is a 
mistake to charge the Treasury and the banka 
here with the sole responsibility for the exist- 
ing high pricc-lcvel, so also it is .n mistake to 
expect, from any action that it is within their- 
power to take now, a return to nnvthing like- 
the ure-wnr level. A large part of the influ-, 
ences at work lie beyond their range. 

As notes based on gold in the centre,!* 
reserve do exactly the same work as* 
sovereigns, there is no particular reason 
why the latter should ever circulate again. 
Moreover, gold kept in the central reserve 
is more accessible and gives more strength 
to the State than an equal amount 
scattered over the country. People have* 
got accustomed to notes. But should’ 
they show signs of drawing out sovereigns 
for ciFGulation at any future . time',. 
Ricardo's plan of making the notes con- 
vertible into bar gold (for export) btit ttot 
convertible into actu^ ooins 
effectually prevent this, while refisJaing an 
adequate gold standard. 
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CAN LIBERALS AND UNIONIST^ COALESCEi 


The only fitting-place iot a pure- 
principled. Tory, ” writes Mr. J. B. Firtti 
in the Fortnightly Review (February), 
“ is a museum or a mausoleum. Nor, 
thinks Mr. Firth, is a Tory Democrat a 
political possibility in these days. ** The 
Tory is not made democratic, the demo- 
crat is not made Tory, by any ingenious 
method of ticketing.” 

According to the theory of Tory-Democracy, 
parties should not be divided horizontally, 
according to class, hut, according to opinions, 
vertically. The phrase is clever, but it does 
not correspond with the facts of human ex- 
perience. There was just a remote chance 
that To^-Democracy might succeed when 
two parties only — ^LiWal and Conservative — 
strove for power. The cranks in the Liberal 
Party — powerful out of all proportion to their 
numbers — antagonised hosts of working-class 
voters, who were content to let the ancient 
institutions of the land alone so long as they 
obtained generous and frequent instalments 
of remedial legislation. But the rise of the 
Labour Party, which neither Disraeli nor 
Lord Kandolph Churchill foresaw, has altered 
the situation beyond recognition. Disraeli, 
indeed, committed himself to the astonishing 
prophecy — at least it seems astonishing now — 
that Cvie ** formation of a new party is 
destined in English politics to be never more 
substantial than a vision.” If only that 
saturnine glance could range over 
the present Front Opposition Bench 
or could scan the serried rows of 
delegates at a Special Trade Union Con- 
gress, convened with the object of putting 

compulsion ” on the Government ! The 
rise of the Labour Party — and it is not yet 
fuUy risen — sweeps the old theorising into 
limbo. The instinct of theBegency Tories was 
perfectly sound. They knew in their bones 
that Reform, the industrial system and 
** French principles ” meant sooner or later 
that their day was done. It has taken nearly 
a century for their sun to set. 

On the other hand the rank and file of 
the working claeseB are not actively hostile 
to ancient institutions such as the Crown 
and the House of Lords, ” so long as 
they do not feel them to be oppressive or 
injurious to themselves.” ^ere exists 
indeed a very deep and genuine respect 
for the Sovereign. Yet the principle of 
aristocracy has fallen in popular estima- 
tion, and wealth in stocks and shares 
which is represen^d so largely in the 
present House of Lord* does not carry 
anything like the politicjSl influence thai 
-was conferred by ** breadth of acres.'* 
' All talk of strengthening the House of 


Lords is therefore outside practical 
politics. 

Dealing with the ” Labour attack,” Uie 
writer admits that it is being skilfully 
directed. Labour leaders are not preach- 
ing any crusade against the Crown, or 
against Aristocracy, or the Church, or 
even Imperialism. They even find the 
latter quite compatible w'ith democracy. 
At the same time they do not frankly 
accept these things as integral parts 
of the British Constitution. Their 
quiescence ” means that the present 
moment is not deemed opportune for 
attack, and that better results are 
promised by a concentration of their 
energies in an attack upon property, upon 
the capitalistic system, and upon the 
basis of the existing order of society. . . 
They can, when they choose, capture the 
House of Commons and nominate the 
Government.” Here then is a clear call 
to the Liberal manufacturer of the North 
and other propertied Liberals to 
slri-ngtluTi themselves against this threat 
to their interests by forming a strong 
alliance with the Unionist Party. Does 
anything remain to keep them apart? 

There is uo effective place for a strong 
Liberal Party between a strong Labour Part; 
and a strong Conservative Party, provided 
that the latter is sanely led and recognises the 
necessity of moving with the ti^s. No 
doubt the results for Liberalism (i^he last 
election were too bad to be trueT^Jce the 
results for Unionism in 1906. But, after all, 
what does official Liberalism stand for at this 
jnncture apart from Free Trade in its old 
pedantic and pre-war inteipretation P It is 
not sought to minimise the importance of the 
fiscal stumbling-block in the way of the forma- 
tion of a strong united party out of the &(' b- 
ittg Coalition. No one will expect fana^kl 
Free Traders, if they remain fanatical, to 
accept a TOlicy of Protection, or even of full- 
blooded Tariff Reform. But, as matters 
stand, there is no likelihood of either, both 
being about as dead as pure Gobdenism, 
unless and until the Labour Partv turns Pro- 
tectionist, as it quite possibly may when -it 
finds that to be the only means of maintain- 
ing its newly-wdn rjstes of wages and shorter 
hours. The concessions in fiscal matters 
which Coalition Liberals are asked to make 
to their oolleagnes are very smaU, and 
fiscal differences, therefore, need be 
no insuperable obstacle to closer 
political nhion, even though compromise 
means sh^d^fig a nuniber of extreme F^oo 
Traders and the disgrantling of tha extreme 
Protectionists. What else stands inXjkv way P 
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Certainly not Home Rule, because the cause 
of Unionism has been abandoned by Con- 
servatives— sorrowfully, it ist true, and 
Rgninst their deliberate judgment, but in 
j'<-iOgnitioii of the fact that three-quarters of 
the Irish people think that they would rather 
be badly governed by themselves than well 
governed by Great Britain. Imperial 
Defence P There is no difference on that head 
between the two parties in the Coalition, but 
there is the gravest difference between them 
nnd Labour and between them and most of 
the Independent Liberals. Education, again, 
used to be an acid test between Liberals and 
Unionists. But now most sensible people 
have progressed beyond the stage when they 
could be lashed into simulated fury over 
“ right of entry ” or the preposterous cry of 
“ Rome on the Rates.” The greatest Educa- 


tion Bill of recent times has been passed with- 
out the religious question being raised at all. 

The positive side of the argumcr.t for 
union is vastly stronger/' acoordiiitf to 
Mr. Firth. A strong, solid centre party, 
capable of marching with the times, but 
resolved to set its face against domestic 
disunion and disruption, is badly wanted 
for its own sake and for that of other 
countries. " How is Britain to stand 
fast if she ... is being turned 
upside down by a Labour Government 
striving to fulfil the revolutionary 
promises on which it has climbed tb 
power? " 


THE RED COAT. 


'* Is the time-honoured and beloved 
Red Coat to be sacrificed on the altar of 
false economy? ” Colonel C. Field, 
writing in the United Service Magazine 
(February) asks this question with refer- 
ence to the rumour that only the Guards 
are to be allowed to retain the scarlet 
tunic. Needless to add, it is only for 
{■eremonial purpose^ that he advocates its 
•retention in other corps that have hitherto 
had the privilege of wearing it. 

He sketches, interestingly and 
succinctly, the history of the Bed Coat, 

* and suggests that the prestige attached 
to it by fame qjf the British fighting 
man ha«“ something to do with its 
adoptio^Rir the uniform of certain corps 
d' elite in foreign countries whose national 
colour was either white, blue or green." 

Thus the Gardes Suisses, who sacrificed 
themselves in their heroic defence of the King 
at ^e outbreak of the French Revolution, 
woApred. So did the ** Gefhs d^armes du 
Bot^the “ Chevaux Legers du Boi,*' and 
the Mousquetaires ” at the Restoration in 
1815. In Denmark the Grenadier Life 
Guards still wear red in full dress. In 
Spain the Hussars of Pavia are clad in the 
same colour. Before the dehdeU brought 
about by the recent war the Gear’s personal 
escort of Cossacks had red unifoms, as did 
one of the two or three regiments ol Hnssars 
of the Guard. In Germany the Life Guard 
Hussars were dressed iii scarlet dolmans, 
while a red tunic was the ** hifi(h gala drw 
of the ofikers of the Ga^de dw Corps, Simi- 
larly in the late AuatHan Empire was the 
cobur of the uniform the AUatrian Horse 
Guards imd the l^af Hungarian Body 
Gu^. 


Ari]^ authorities were bothered by the 
question of expense as early as 200 years 
ago. Colonel Field quotes sundry 
attempts to reduce this. One " real and 
straightforward economy " 

was that inculcated by an Army Order of 1707 
which directed that each soldier should be 
issued annually a “ Good Pull Bodied Coat 
well lin’d. Waistcoat, to be made of ye Old 
Coat the 2nd Year.” 

But 

The attempt at economy which followed 
towards the end of the century and was 
copied from the Prussians, was to be 
cheese-paring with the cloth, so that for years 
the British soldier was skewered up in tight- 
fitting and diminutive garments in which be 
could neither march, fight, nor rest with 
any comfort. 

The cost of retaining the red full-drees 
tunic — wiiii a proper system of economy 
^d superintendence — ^would be " infi- 
nitesim^." Besides, there are dis- 
advantages in the institution of a " best " 
khaki. 

If a man has a red coat that he is only 
allowed to wear on specified occasions, it is 
easy to see that its use is restricted to those 
occasions. But if a soldier is to keep one 
out of two or three khaki tunics for “ best,” 
it it ahnost impossible to enforce the oi^er. 
Who it to tell which coat he has on on going 
out of barracks? Some men would never he 
able to produce a best ” khaki jacket lor a 
gala occasion. They would havp wo^ all 
indiicriminately tin one was about aalmd at 
the other. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE 

To the first number of Discovery Mr. 
Headlam-Morley contributes an article 
on “ The Conference of Paris ” which 
summarises more authoritatively than 
most of the curi’ent literature, the difficul- 
ties and dangers surrounding the framing 
of the Peace Treaty. “ It is natural,’* 
he writes, “ to compare the Congress of 
Paris with the Congress of Vienna, and I 
fear that in the minds of many the result 
of the comparison has been, as it was 
expressed to me by a great scholar: ‘ I 
think w;e are all beginning to think better 
of the Congress of Vienna. ’ . . . But 

if w'e are to make the comparison, let us 
recognize at once that Paris had difficul- 
ties to meet from which Vienna was 
freed. ’ ’ 

It is pointed out that in 1814 
two things had to be done ^ (1) 
the settlement of the terms of 
peace between France and the Great 
Alliance, and (2) the settlement of 
numerous questions relating to the 
assignation of territory surrendered by 
France. These two stages were kept 
distinct. Peace was made with France 
withift a few weeks ; with the result that 
European Powers were able to apply 
them.selves in comparative leisure to the 
other problems. 

In 1919 a different procedure was adopted ; 
the whole settlement of Europe had to be 
made under the form of Treaties of Peace, 
and the settlement between the Allies them- 
selves, a settlement in which inevitably 
strong differences of opinion must appear, 
had to be made while the state of war still 
continued. ... 

Another difficulty arose from this 
procedure, viz., that direct communication 
with the enemy Governments was excluded. 
A study of the text of the treaties will show 
that they deal, often in great detail, with 
matters of great complexity; this is especi- 
ally the case in the chapters dealing with 
financial and commercial matters. Merely 
as a matter of ihe work would 

have been much ;'.i- >1 had it been 
possible to discuss these matters around the 
table with the German Delegates ; the possi- 
bility of this was, liowever, excluded. 

Another result was that there was thrown 
upon the Conf^ence, not only the task of 
making pence, but the even more serious task 
of controlling the affairs of Europe during 
the process. What had to be done for the 
temporary administration of those districts 
whose ultimate fate had to be determined F 
Many of these were the subject bf acute eoii- 
troversy between our own Allies, and' this 
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threw upon Conference the responsibility 
of keeping or^r in these disputed territories, 
and at times even preventing open hostilities 
between the Allied States themselves. 

In 1814 there were no railways to con- 
sider; in 1919 “ it was impossible to 
determine the frontiers without taking 
into consideration the lines of com- 
munication. ’ ’ 

But perhaps the most striking difference 
between Paris and Vienna arose out of 
the peculiar nature of the terms of the 
Armistice, in which were specified the general 
principles in accordance with which the peace 
was to he made. Germany had laid down her 
arms and the Allies had agreed to an armis- 
tice on the condition that the ultimate peace 
should be in accord ince with cert.nin 
principles which had l>i*en stated by President 
Wilson. These are generally referred to as 
the “ Fourteen Points,” but it is worth while 
remembering that they were, in fact, not 
limited to the fourteen points specified in 
his speech of January, 1918; there was also 
included in the correspondence preceding the 
Armistice a reference to any later statements 
that he made. In fact, the other stateiments 
which he made comprised four other lists of 
points in a categorical form, and made in 
subsequent speeches or official messages. It 
has been stated that the Conference com- 
pletely ignored the Fourteen Points, that 
they were not considered. This can he 
emphatically denied. Each individual can, 
of course, only speak as to his own personal 
experience, and this is necessarily limited to 
those parts of the discussions with which he 
was immediately concerned. I may at lerfV . 
bo allowed to record my own experience. It 
is that throughout the discussions there was 
constantly present to ilie minds t^those who 
took part in them, and freqiierWi^eferenco 
made to, the Principles of the PeaPe, and I 
can affirm, on immediate and personal know- 
ledge, that in the Council of Four itself the 
decision on matters of ih*- l.ijlK'-i! importance 
w'rfs determined by cxii!:i ii r••fl*l■ell^ to the 
Fourteen Points—r.f/. a decision favourable 
to the Allies, and for which there ^ere 
many grounds' of expediency, woul^be 
rejected solely because it could not* be 
reconciled with the pledges which had been 
given. But the Principles by which the work 
had to be guided had not been expressed in 
a manner which made their translation into 
precise legal form easy; to a large eirtent 
they were general conceptions, aspirations, 
exhortations, and some of them were not easy 
to reconcile with one another. 

Mr. Headlam-Morley gives some inter- 
eabing illustrations of the problems arising 
out of the various Wilsonian dicta. The 
article is certainly one to be read for the 
light it throws on the complexity of the 
Conference’s debates and decisions. 
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THE *PROBL£M OP EGYPT. 


Tlie Egyptian question is dealt with— 
from the Milner standpoint we surmise — 
by Major Lindsay Bashford in an article 
on “ Lord Milner and his Mission in 
the Nineteenth Century (February). 
After a glowing appreciation of the 
Mission's personnel, Major Bashford 
refers to the increase of the “ Egypt for 
the Egyptians ” party. 

Thus ... I was not surprised when, in 
Paris on a January afternoon of this year, the 
Nationalist leader Zaghlul Pasha emphati- 
cally stated to me that the Egyptian issue 
had passed from party to nation. Somewhat 
bombastically, no doubt, this astute Egyptian 
nffirined that he was the leader of a people, 
not yet, perhaps, organised for common 
action but informed by a common ideal. 
Zaghlul Pasha, comfortably installed in the 
(■hamps-EIysws, may appear to the general 
view hut a hedonistic champion of a remote 
(ause. but it is impossible to forget that in 
Egyi)t there are some fourteen million 
Egyptiaii'. gradiialh la-iiic educated, accord- 
ing to Kiiufish |»n»graiii?nc. to some concep- 
tion of nationality, whilst within the same 
confines there are only some 24,000 Britishers. 
One may be certain that the 56,000 Greeks, 
the 40.000 Italians and the 21,000 BVench who 
with the British community comprise the 
European section of the population, and are, 
indeed, the dominating factor in the oxira- 
Piercial, industrial and financial life of Egypt, 
will avoid dispute or friction whenever pos- 
sible, hut will take good care to ensure that, 
whatevq^happens, ^heir bread will he satis- 
factoril^^uttered. It is, therefore, not out 
of plailPIo inquire whether the terms of the 
existing Ecvpti.in problem cannot now he 
simply and frankly stated. That the Nation- 
alists can put forward some strong arguments 
cannot he denied. They have just grievances. 
How far. it will at once he asked, has the 
British Government acted conscientiously in 
tA pursuance of its avowed policy of fitting , 
tile Egyptian to take an increasing part in 
the government of his country? This was 
the poliev established by Lord Cromer and 
profoundly believed in by many of the able 
men who worked with him in the earlier days 
of the British occupation. That is, in general 
terms, the policy of the British Empire 
wherever native rnces are concerned. Sharing 
this belief Lord Kitchener made a oharacter- 
tically hold attempt to extend and re- 
organise the representative institutions of 
Egypt. The war and the declaration of the 
Protectorate prevented his project from being 
enrried out. 

The declwd of Lord Milnor's 

Miasi^ i« to ve-«8t»blH& this policy. But 
jjlarty will not accept amy- 
tibing ; short of ^mplete indetiendence. 


Major Bashford seeks to show how 
impossible this is : — 

A glance at the curious condition of 
Egyptian society to-day will at once make 
it clear how' little competent the Egyptian 
is to maintain order in his own house. In 
the first place he has little commercial or 
industrial ability. He is temperamentally 
devoid of initiative, and is incapable of 

E rompt decision. Certain pleasant qualitieB 
e undoubtedly possesses such as patience, 
stolid industry and the capacity to endure. 
These are servant, not master qualities. He 
is not without a certain small ingenuity in 
money matters. He is saving and there is 
plenty of Egyptian capital in land and house 
property, hut he has not the courage to use 
capital in n big way or the intelligence to 
grasp the w'ider principles of national indus- 
try smd credit on which alone the prosperity 
of a people depends. Egypt presents the 
remarkahle spectacle of a country practically 
the w'hole structure of w'hose commercial and 
indnstrinl life is in the hands of men of alien 
nationality: Greek, Italian, Syrian, French! 
How is it conceivable, under any sane theory 
of autonomy, that a race should govern itself 
when the control of its wealth, its credit and 
the organisation of its daily industrial life 
is in other hands? Egypt to-day is weeed- 
ingly prosperous. She felt the strain of the 
war less than any other country within 
British authority and by reason of the war 
immense quantities of money were poured 
into Egypt between 1914 and 1918. Sir 
Valentine Chirol gives the Egyptian gain 
from was expenditure as at least 200,000,0001., 
and quotes the instance of a general store in 
Cairo which made in 1919 a profit of 850,0001. 
on a capital of 600.000Z. Needless to say. this 
store is not run by Egyptians but by Svrians. 
Whilst, indeed, the country generally has 
benefited by this in*eat and sudden war pros- 
neritv. the Egyptian has no control over the 
distrihution of this new wealth. He may earn 
better wages, sell his live stock or his grain 
at higher prices, or even make a ^mall profit 
on a modest deal in property. But he is 
always the wage-earner rather than the 
capitnlist. He neither calls the tune nor pays 
the piper, hut occupies a very modest seat in 
the gallery. 

If the Egyptian has very little to do 
with the industty of his country, the Eng- 
lishman has not mucli more. TTie British 
occupation proyides the paradox of a 
BWer holding administrative authority 
and exercising it sincerely, and on (^e 
Whole wisely, but with quite a minor 
merest in the coimneroial and Mdni^trial 
life of the nation. ” An nnlortnBate 
result is ''an increasing aloofness 
betiWeen the official and other classes/* 
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militating against the healthy develop- 
ment of the State. A bigger part in 
Egyptian national life and industry, with 
a more careful choice of officials, is in this 
writer’s opinio-n urgently ccdled for. 
With regard to the restlessness at present 
in Egypt and throughout the Mahom- 
medan world, ** caused by the announce- 
ment of President Wilson’s theories as 
regards the rights of small peoples and 
the public acceptance of those theories by 


the British <3iaverninent,’‘ “ the observe 
. . . cannot but feel that the props 
gation of Mr. Wilson’s admirable theorie 
has done a great deal of harm. ‘ A State 
especially an Oriental State, cannot h 
run by ideals.” It is fair to remark 
however, that when it was a question o 
winning the war, the propagation of the5( 
same theories did a great deal of good— 
so far as the Allies were concerned. Bu‘ 
that, as the more subtle Western mine 
argues, is another story. 


IS THE BATTLESHIP DOOMED ? 


Mr. Archibald Hurd, the well-known 
naval writer, discusses in the Fortnighty 
Review (February) the important ques- 
tion whether the battleships and other 
large men-of-war have been rendered 
obsolete by the development of the sub- 
marine and of naval aircraft, as many 
highly qualified observers believe. Five 
different methods of attack involve the 
possible destruction of the immense and 
costly ships that are now regarded as the 
measure of sea power: the plugging fire 
of modern guns at extreme ranges of 
16,000 yards or more, attack by bombing 
from aircraft, submarine mines, and tor- 
pedoes whether fired from destroyers or 
from aeroplanes. 

If this fomidahle indictment against the 
familiar types of service men-of-war (says Mr. 
Hurd) were supported by irrefutable evi- 
dence, all the existing fleets of the world 
might as well he sunk as a measure of wisdom 
and economy, for the maintenance of these 
ships represents heavy annual charges on 
national funds. The scuttling of the con- 
demned ships under the White Ensign would 
mean the destruction of war material which 
has c^ost this country from £200,000,000 to 
£300,000.000. When the melancholy cere- 
mony had been carried out, presumably in the 
Atlantic, the taxpayers would have to resign 
themselves to the building of another fleet 
frepresentitig new, unproved, and fantastic 
ideas), which would cost at least as much 
money, unless British maritime interests were 
to go unprotected and the British Isles and 
the other parts of the British Empire were to 
be left without defence against invasion. For 
in the absence of defence by sea, whether by 
submersible craft or surface vessels, security 
against invasion of the British Empire, 


widely distributed over the oceans of the 
world, cannot be provided. 

For an army is not, and never can be, 
effective against the invader who comes 
by sea. An army, with all its encumber- 
ing paraphernalia, can move no more 
swiftly DOW than in Elizabethan days; 
but speed at sea has been multiplied four, 
five or six times, and the movement of 
ships is no longer at the mercy of chang- 
ing winds. 

It might be assumed, says Mr. Hurd, 
from much which has been written since 
the signing of the Armistice, ifhat the 
war had been ivon by siibma&es and 
aircraft. But in that event vict<^' would 
have gone, not to the Allies but to the 
Central Powers. 

What did happen? The latter abandoned 
the use of the seas completely so far as 
merchant shipsewere concerned, and alj^jst 
completely in the matter of raen-ofSwar 
travelling on the surface. On the other hand, 
the Allies could not have continued to exist 
unless they had been able to draw reinforcing 
strength from the seas. The Allies, in other 
words, had to use their mercantile marine 
resources to the utmost, exposing to attack by 
enemy submarine and aircraft from 15,000 to 
16,000 merchant ships. It would be difficult 
to form oven a roygh estimate of the number 
of times these vessels entered and left the- 
danger aoiie in the course of their voyages 
over a period of upwards of lour years ; but 
it is apparent that the enemy had ample 
opportunities of proving the value of both 
submarine end aircraft. In order to protect 
this enormous volume of traffic^ the Allied 
navies-^and particularly the British Navy— * 
had to maintain an efficient watch 4 jd ward, 
cruising both in the wnr xone and b^ond the- 
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limits of the war sone, for it should bo 
.recalled that German sabma^nes operated 


continent 

If it be suggested that they failed to make 
efficient use of their air power in fighting the 
Allies* sea power, it may be replied that in 
the opening months of the war they tested 
aeroplanes and airships. Ifot a single British 
warship was destroyed either by airship or 
aero [do nr in the course of the long war, 
although it might have been supposed that} 
the North 8ea provided an ideal area for 
their use. Aircraft similarly failed in attack* 
ing merchant vessels, though in the early 
months of the stru^le the former were with- 
out an apology of defence. 

The submarine, on the other hand, proved 
for a time, but only for a time, an effective 
weapon against merchant ships, once the 
Germans had abandoned all regard for inter- 
national law and the dictates of humanity. 
But it wns only against merchant vessels that 
the submarine was effective, even for a time. 
Throughout the course of the war, extending 
over a period of more than four and a half 
years, no battleship, battle-cruiser, or cruiser 
of the Grand Fleet, each presenting a largo 
target, was destroyed bv the enemy as a 
result of submarine attack. The significance 
of that failure can only be adequately appreci- 
ated if the activities of these vessels in the 
North Sea. and even in the Bight of Heligo- 
land fin close proximity to Germany*B naval 
bases) be borne in mind. British seamanship 
and the high speed of the ships defeated the 
enemy. 

In his revelations about the anti- 
ubmarine c.nTnpnicrn, Admiral Sims has 
insisted again and again that the Grand 
Fleet t^^frequen^y cruising in the open 
sea in^iR waters which were known to 
be most infested with submarines. 

“ There was no mystery about the 
immunity which these great fighting vessels 
enjoyed, for the submarine problem so far as 
it affected the battle fleet had already been 
sojbd. The explanation was that whenever 
th^mreadnoughts put to sea they were pre- 
ceded by a screen of omisers and destroyers. 
These surface craft apparently served as a 
kind of impenetrable wall, against which the 
German U^ioats were bating themselves 
unavailingly. 

** To the casual observer, however, there 
seemed to be no reason why the destroyers 
should have any particular terror for suh- 
marjines. Externally they are the least im-< 
pressive war vessela afloat. Sailing afiead 
of the battle squadrons, the destre^ers were 
little, ungraceful objeots upon the snrfaoe of 
ihe water; they suggested fragility rather 
than stren^,: and the idea that they were 
the gnairdtaaa of the mighty battleships 
behind t^m at first seemed almost grotesque^ 
Tet thpi9 little veqiels really possessed the 
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power of overcoming the submarine. The 
war had not progressed far when it became 
apparent that the iT-boat could not linger 
anywhere near this speedy little surface 
vessel without running serious risk of 
destruction. 

** Events soon demonstrated that^ in all 
open engagements between submanne and 
destroyer, the submarine stood vmy little 
chance. The reason for this was simplj; that 
the submarine had no weapon with which it 
could successfully resist the attack of the 
destroyer, whereas the destroyer had several 
with which it could attack the submarine. 
The advantage .which really makes ^e 
destroyer so dangerous ... is its exces- 
sive speed. On the surface the tJ-boat makes 
little more than fifteen miles an hour, and 
under the surface it makes little more than 
seven or eight. If the destroyer once dis- 
covered its presence, therefore, it oonld 
reach its prey in an incredibly short time. 
It could attack with gun, and, if conditions 
were ^ favourable, it could ram — and a 
destroyer going at thirty or forty miles could 
cut a submarine nearly in two with its strong, 
rasor-like bow.’* 

Lord Jellicoe, in his important speeches 
in Canada and New Zealand has insisted 
strongly upon the need for maintaining 
an invincible fleet of war ships of the 
greatest size and speed. Neither ^reat 
Britain, Germany, nor any other country, 
has ever had under cons^ction so large 
a number of armoured ships as the United 
States has at present. Japan also is 
busily engaged in building monster ships, 
and has plans ready for dreadnoughts 
larger than any yet afloat. 

There is no finality in naval design, 
because physical science never stands still, 
but is always advancing from one triumph 
to another; but at a moment when H.M.S. 
Hood is passing into active commission this 
country may take some pride in having pro- 
, vided a vessel which embodies the post-war 
ideal. The Hood has the armament of a 
battleship and the speed of a battle-cruiser, 
is practically unsinkable, and carries four 
anti-aircraft guns, besides being defended 
against bombs and aerial torpedoes. 

What the future may have in store, 
who can say? But the probability is, 
assuming that the New World has naviee, 
that this new composite vessel of remark- 
able power, on which upwards of 
£6,000,000 has been expended, indicatea 
the line upon which naval constraetors, 
reflecting the considered opinion cl fhe 
young and war-tried sea officers of to-day, 
will continue to work. 
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WOMAN’S PART IN THE CHURCH. 


When the Kational Misdon of Bepent- 
iance and Hope was- being organized in 
1916, the National Mission Council urged 
upon the Bishops the importance of 
using the services and receiving tibe 
message of women speakers. In 
February, 1917, a Committee of Beseaireh 
was set up by the Archbishop to study the 
position of women in the early ages of 
the church. Subsequently in the upper 
and lower houses of Convocation resolu- 
tions were introduced claiming the right 
to certain lay offices for women and 
in 1919 the Beport of the Committee of 
Eesearch, while repudiating the idea of 
women being ordained, recognised the 
historical justification for a female 
deacon ate “ side by side with the male 
deaconate, though without identity of 
function." That, in outline, according to 
an article contributed by Miss A. Helen 
Ward, L.L.A., to the Contemporary 
Review (February) on " The Position of 
Women in the Churches," represents the 
length to which the State Church has 
gone in its handling of this importctnt 
question. Unofficial effort, however, has 
gone further. In 1917 Miss Maud Boyden. 
at the invitation of Dr. Fort Newton and 
the Church Committee of the City Temple 
became an official occupant of their 
pulpit — without being required in any way 
to modify the obligations of adherence to 
her own church, the Church of England. 
She was allowed to preach there until 
Easter of last year, and it had been 
wanged that her series of addresses 
should be concluded by her conducting 
the Three Hours’ Devotion on Good 
Friday. Sut the day before a prohibitory 
letter was received by her and by the 
Rector forbidding the use of the church 
for this purpose. There was great dis- 
appointment among the congregation, and 
an interestiz^ outcome was the famous 
debate, widely reported at the time, 
between Miss Boyden and the Bev. 
Father Magee. As opposed to Bishop 
of Oxford who basM his objectkm on 
" the " fundamental principle " <rf ^ 
natural headship of the man. Father 


Magee expressly waived this point, and 
rehed on a second fundamental — the 
t^raditions of.the Church-— and on a third- 
inexpediency. 

The third objection lodged is the objection 
of inexpediency, falling mainly under twe 
heads— (a) questions of the married woman 
with her family ties, (t) occasion of scandal— 
the foUe de sacrUtie dealt with by Fathei 
Magee in a series of articles in the evening 
papers appearing under such titles as FlirtE 
or Fervour,” ” Pretty Pastors,” and “ Satur- 
day Night Club Talk.” A sentence or two 
from one of these is necessary to saw the kind 
of light in which the thing appears to this 
vicar of an important London church : 
** What would be said, for example, in the 
smoking room on Saturday night P * I say, 
old chap, there's an awfully pretty girl going 
to preach to-morrow at St. Simon’s. I’m 
there, don’t you know ? ’ * Bight ho 1 but 

I’m jolly well going to hear Mrs. B. on Sun- 
day night at St. Jude’s, on divorce. She 
ought to know all .about it. WhatP ’ 

“ What, again, would be the effect of a 
priest at the altar witli two female servers, 
one on either side of him? The French have 
a pretty phrase for this kind of thing ; they 
call it folh de mcrisiie.'’ 

In a rapid survey of the history of the 
entire women’s movement in this country, 
Miss Ward has no difficulty in counteripa 
the principal objections. If Bishop Gore 
is accurate in stating that " Christianity 
accepts the principle ^of an essfjitial and 
permanent headship of over 

women," it is at least equally true that 
" Christ failed to show by any act or word 
that He held women to be inferior hi 
man," and " it was the woman who first 
told the disciples of the Besiirrection/' 
As for the thM objection, inexpedi^^y. 

It is not profitable to labour the points of 
expediency raised by the objectors and 
touched on above. Regarding the question of 
family ties, it is obvious that inconvenience 
falling under this head would be compensated 
for by the rich experience that the mother 
of a family, when no longer needed in the 
home, might offer for the highest service of 
the Church. It is equally obvious to the 
unprejudiced that if scandal were to arise 
owing to the indiscretions of a woman 
minister, it would not be a new thii^; in the 
annals of those chuirheB which ouuht aihoag 
their institutions n celibate oleWy monaatfo- 
gm» or the confessional, or indeed the oihfiiB* 
ation of cural^ under fifty . of 

age. These things are aeOiMraals, tSat 
fttndaimautals. Hi 
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THE TRUE BONDS OF EMPIRE. 


For more than a generation the 
attitude of the Mother Country to 
the Dominions has been characterised 
by an ever-increasing spirit of trust 
and the concession of very generous 
measures of self-government; local 
autonomy, in fact, under the Crown. 
The right, theoretical and practical, 
of the Dominions in respect of 
foreign policy have likewise undergone 
momentous changes, the gravity of which 
should not be under-estimated ; and, 
indeed , what are to bo the limits to devel- 
opment in the future it is difficult to 
foretell or even estimate.” 

In this spirit Sir C. G. Wade, K.C., the 
Agent- General for New South Wfides, 
makes an enthusiastic forecast of the 
future relations of the British self-govern- 
ing Dominions with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. Sir C. Wade is 
about to return to Australia after a dis- 
tinguished period of official residence in 
London for the past three years, and his 
article in the Empire Review (February) 
is in the nature of a farewell address 
before his departure. 

During the war, he points out, great 
^changes, striking deeply and revolutionary 
^in character, have transformed the rela- 
tions of the Dominions towards their 
MotheJCountry.* 

Fogj^e first time in the history of our 
nation the contributions of the Dominions to 
the fighting forces of the Empire have been 
substantial in men and money and efficiency. 
The Dominions have home the cost of mili- 
tary equinment tbemselyes; they have occu- 
pied positions of real responsibility in the 
fl||||hting line, and in the prolonged conflict 
mhe lost the flower of their manhood ; more^ 
over, although Great Britain declared war on 
Germany,^ yet the issue intimately affected 
the stability of the whole and of every por- 
tion of the Empire, and a common interest 
moved them all to a common purpose. 

In these circumstances a close associa- 
tion of Dominion stcitesxnen in the daily 
councils of war, and in consideration of 
the ever-changing European situation, 
became inevitable. 

The presence in London of Dominion Prime 
Miniates provided the oooaaion for admitting 
thom^ to the meotingfi of the cabinet and the 
reoi^itioh of them aa part of the macKinery 
for .llh proseotiiioh of the war. Nor did their 
fhe Aimistice. T.ogirnTlr. 
when TO time orose for the famonv Pemv 


Conference to sit, the precedent thus created 
assured to Dominion rmresentativee a place 
at the Council table of Versailles^ not for the 
Dominions as one body but for each separate 
Government, with apparently the statw and 
the privileges of a sovereign power. Final^, 
the Treaty of Peace conceded to each of the 
Dominions a seat at the council tahte of the 
League of Nations, and in their representa- 
tive capacity the Prime Minigtere respect- ' 
ively subscribed their names to the Treaty. 

AH sorts of questions affecting the 
relations of Westminster and the 
Dominion Parliaments arise from this 
new situation. 

In what respect in all the leading phaSM 
relating to war are the Dominions of the Brit- 
ish Empire inferior to sovereign independent 
nations or of inferior status to the Allies, or 
wil^ they be in future as members of the . 
League of Nations ? What is their status in 
respect of the foreign policy generally of the 
British Parliament? Is the foreign policy in 
any practic.Tl instanc^e of the British Govern- 
ment to bind the Dominions if their Ministers 
have not been consulted? What is to be the 
position if the Dominions are opposed to the 
opinion of the British Foreign Office? Are 
they not already independent nations in all 
but name, and can a contrary viegr stand 
through the strain of a practical test? They 
are apparently not only autonomous hut inde- 
pendent communities, yet under the King 
united to the rest of the British Empire I 
These questions are full of signifiennee. 
The answers arc far-reaching in their 
consequences. 

Existing inter-Imporial relations must 
be built up and strengthened. How is 
this to be achieved? 

The British Empire has been wrapped in 
a mantle of mutual sympathy and g^will 
during the last few years, engendered by 
personal contact with men from overseas who 
are our own flesh and blood and animated by 
the same high ideals as ourselves. They have 
returned to their heme, distant thousands of 
miles, to pursue their avocations, and are 
suhiect to the environment of their own local 
influences. Nothing deadens common inter- 
est and sentiment so much as distance, hut 
thev flourish on mutual knowledge and sym- 
pathy. We must increase the means of know- 
ledge and overcome the handicap of distonce. 

Let us begin in the sehoolim^ and incul- 
eate a proper knowlec^ of the geoepmphy and 
history of the institutions and retoUrees of 
the Dominions and implant in th^ ^ild an 
inteliigent interest in the great to 

which he belongs. Let that educaiiQiihe opn- 
tinued in later years by systematic reading, 
attending lectures and other, 
representing life overseas. Bnctntrage the 
desii'e to travel in the DomintosWi c^pen 
and quicken transit: and communication, 

'F 
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advise all officials who desir^ to advance in 
the Dominion’s branch of the ^ service to 
gather their experience in the various centres 
of the Empire whilst they are still young and 
receptive. In the next place establish, under 
Government assistance if need be, the issue 
of rational information derived from all parts 
of the Empire. 

The future depends on a union of hearts 
rather than of written constitutions. 
What is the alternative ? 

To-day Great Britain ^outnumbers all the 
Dominions combined excepting; India. But 
this country’s power of expansion is limited. 
In less than fifty years the total population of 
these same Dominions will exceed that of the 
United Kingdom, and in any form of written 
constitution they would enjoy a preponder- 


ance of votes Cbn the basis of population 
Such a position would not commend itsel 
then to the people of this country. Silkei 
bonds of common interest and mutual i^m 
pathy would be ^atly preferable. Tbii 
means that the time is within measurabh 
distance when the present numerica 
superiority of Great Britain will cease tc 
exist. 

If the occasion arose the Dominions 
would then be in a position to contemplate 
with greater security than at present any 
proposal for independence. How they 
would view it depends entirely upon the 
general sentiment of the peoples. That 
attitude, again, would depend largely on 
the relations of the component parties 
during the next generation. 


REFORMING CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


The Eeport (1917-1919) of the Calcutta 
University Commission is dealt with very 
readably by Mr. Ernest Barker (of 
Magdaljn College, Oxford) in the current 
Edinhtirgh Review, In respect of the 
actual number of its students, Calcutta 
University is the larged university in 
the world; the number of students is 
26,000, which is equal to the number of 
university students scattered throughout 
the United Kingdom. It is distinguished 
mainly from the British universities in 
the pi’oportiori of students who take arts 
courses. At the British universities the 
arts courses have a moderately small 
share of the total number of studente. In 
Bengal no less than 22,O0O students take 
these'" purely literary courses.’' 

But the purely literrfty course at Cal- 
cutta does not contain many of the 
elements that make the corresponding 
course at Oxford or Cambridge so valu- 
able. It is, at Calcutta, mainly a ques- 
tion of memorising text books and 
noting lectures sufficiently to pass an 
examination. The reason is that this 
examination is the. door to a civil service 
appointment, which the Bengalee 
student regards as the highest aim in life. 
Some of those who fail to pass t^e up 
teaching, which is ill -piwd and poorly 
regarded ; others drift into eoinaa clerical 
employment. But Government work 


absorbs a great many. Tlie university 
education is therefore a means to a some- 
what restricted end. It cannot be called 
a “ liberal education in any way. The 
students with life billets dangling before 
their eyes as prizes, not less than the 
teachers, take care that it shall not be so. 

Suppose a boy matriculates at eighteen . (■ 
The first two years of university life are 
a continuati(}n of his !?chool w^ork. As 
Mr. Barker observes, this is 

"" destructive.” Not more than^^. per 
cent, pass the intermediate examination ; 
the rest fail or drop out before this event 
is reached. The Commissioners report 
that the line between school and univer- 
sity is drawn too low and that it should 
be put two yeai^ higher, the interval CV 
be occupied by training for the university 
at an ” intermediate college." Mr. 

Barker explains this plan and reproduces 
some of the criticisms that are voiced 
against it in Minority Reports. But to 
come back to the student. 

Three of the Calcutta colleges have between 
1,)^ and 2,000 students each. For another 
thing a Calcutta college is not a society with 
a tone and a way of life and an esprit de 
corps of its own. It is a barrack-room with 
an agglomeration of students, paying lecture 
fees and attending lectures, wuo live not in 
colleges, but in hostels, in “ messed iem-c 
porary boarding houses formed b,v students 
ndio chib together to share expenses-^nd in 
private lodgings. The amenities, tHr inter- 
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course, the stimulus, the self-imposed 
|discipline of college life as it m lived in the 
^older English universitieft— all these things 
are things unknown in the Calcutta hostels 
and messes, crowded places in which eight 
students may occupy one room, and common 
rooms for social life are seldom to be found. 

The absence of any tutorial system 
such as that practised at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and even of students' 
libraries, coupled with the student's habit 
of merely memorising what his mind 
cannot really digest, leads to some odd 
results. 

An examiner in political science in one 
university reports that he h.’^ jTonorallv round 
in the candidates’ answers of 

Mr. Stephen Leacock’s " of 

Political Science,” of President Wilson’s 

The State,” and of an honours 
graduate’s ” anonymous text-book. Libraries 
in which the students can read for themselves 
are mostly to seek. The conimissioners 
describe in a footnote (I., p. 425) a work 
which caught their attention in one library. 

It was ‘ More Gals’ Grossip,’ by Pitcher, of 
the Sporting Times. It stood between a stray 
volume of Hodge’s * Systematic Theology,’ 
and a novel by Mr. W. Le Queux. 

The Report makes multiiudiuous 
recommendations for reform. The 
** intermediate college ” or the efficient 
high school , which is said to be ‘ ‘ the very 
^ivot of our whole scheme of reform,” 
%)gether with the examinations held by 
these, are to be supervised by a new 
.T.ith ejk. :i ” Bt^ard of Secondary and 
Instruction,” which is to 
combine the qualities of a Government 
Department and a university delegacy. 
Teachers’ salaries are to be raised. There 
is to be a new system of honours degrees, 
and a new scheme for providing tutorial 
glance and linking together the colleges. , 

There are to be three types of colleges — 
apart from a peculiar type, the “ incorpor- 
ated ” college, which is really a department 
of the university with its own building-, 
financed by the university and de.-ilinc ‘'ii 
behalf of the university with a particular 
subject, such as Law or Science or (possibly) 
Sanskrit. The first is the college proper — 
the '^constituent” college. The second is 
the “ temporarily affiliated ’ college. Both of 
these will be Galcutta colleges ; out outside 
both these will he a third type, which we may 
tRl> ** pmvincial (or mw/oMai) colleges^ 
that ijjf to Say, colleges outside Calcutta, in 
the Provinces ” (metaphorically speaking) 
of the ^ngal. ** Constituent"' 

oolleg^i^iiusi s&tisfy certain requirements 


before they can be accejited by the university. 
They must not contain more than 1,000 
students; they must provide teadiers for 
those students in the pnqMrtion of 1 to 25 ; 
they must guarantee their teachers reasonable 
conditions of tenure and salary; they must 
have suitable buildings and equipinmit, ceas- 
ing to be a barrack of lecturb-ipoms,’' and 
becoming places of common-rooms, clan- 
rooms, good libraries, and proper labora- 
tories ; and finally, they must have a properly 
constituted governing body, containing repre- 
sentatives mrawn both from the university 
and from the staff of their own teachers, and 
acting under an approved trust deed. 
‘‘ Teiiipr>r!irily affiliated ’’ collegn are colleges 
that cannot "satisfy these requirements, hut 
are admitted on probation, as it were, and 
for limited periods, provided they satisfy cer- 
tain requirements of a less exacting char- 
acter. Their teachers are to be of a lower 
status than those of constituent colleges; 
their students, unlike those of constituent 
colleges, are to be excluded from lectures 
arranged by the university, unless they pay 
a fe(# 

The teachers are to be graded on a 
parallel plan. But for Presidency College, 
the great Government College of the 
TTniversity, a highly novel category is 
proposed : 

Th<?Me are teachers trained in thn West 
(whether Indians or Englishmen) who are to 
be appointed in England by a mixed body, 
consisting of representatives of Presidency 
college and the University of Calcutta, who 
happen to he residents or visitors in England, 
and of members appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India. The purpose of the sug- 
gestion is to provide a special corps d'ilite of 
trained professors, just as the purpose of an 
analogous suggestion, already mentioned, was 
to provide a similar special body of trained 
teachers for high schools. It is to be hoped 
that the suggestion may take effect; ih is 
equally to be hoped that, if it takes effect, the 
best talents of our British universities will 
be ready to compete for entry into this 
special reserve. 

But most important of all are the pro- 
posals which, if adapted, will enable the 
university to manage its own curriculum, 
control ite own finance, and miJre its own 
appointments; and those which by 
separating Civil Service Examinations 
from University Examinations, and 
abolishing the degree as the one condiiicm 
of admittance to Government service, will 
tend ” to liberate the scholar, duruig his 
term of university study, from l^atltod- 
age to the desire and prospect of a gptem- 
mental post, which has hitherto oramped 
his studies.” 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

The Agen^Ge^eral foi* Western 
Australia, Mr. J. D. Connolly, contributes 
to the Empire Review (February) a 
review of the prospects of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial development in 
Western Australia, which is the largest 
and by nature the richest of the Aus- 
tralian States. He quotes from a report 
by the Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Perth, written early in 1919, which men- 
tions among new industries that have 
grown up during the war, 

Woolscouring and. fellmoi^ering, limo and 
cement, glass manufacturing, and tile and 
pottery making, while others were proj^ted, 
such as alkali works, the briquetting of coal 
and the extraction of oils and varnishes from 
the grasstree (blackhoy), of which vast 
quantities are available in the State. In 
connection with the glassmaking and pottery 
enterprises it should be stated that recent 
tests have proved that supplies of the finest 
sands for the manufacture of the best quality 
of glassware arc readily available, while 
«*xhauBtivo experiments have resulted in the 
discovery of clays highly suitable for the 
nianufacture of tiles and pottery formerly 
imported from abroad. 

There is satisfaction in knowing,” he 
writes, ” that the w’ar created no artificial 
prosperity in Western Australia, and that 
its ending serves not to dislocate but to 
stimulate industry. ” The people of Wes- 
tern Australia, w^hile recognising the 
enormous value of their primary indus- 
tries, are keenly alive to the importance 
of laying the foundation of a great manu- 
facturing State whose output in secondary 
industries will keep pace with its primary 
production; and British investors have 
much to gain from acquiring knowledge of 
the vast field which awaits the expendi- 
ture of capital, skill, and enterprise in the 
development of the industrial resources 
of this vast province. 

It is a principle of Governmental 
administration in Australia that the State 
should aid and encourage enterprise and 
development in any direction calculated 
to promote the material welfare of the 
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people. This is true of Western Australia 
no less than of fhe other States. 

Among other activities with which the 
Department of Industries has been associated 
may be mentioned deep-sea fishing, in con- 
nection with which that department (acting 
with the Repatriation Department) assisted 
returned soldiers to make a start at Esper- 
anoe; a scheme for c.arrying out trawling 
experiments in the Ui i.;;!'! > »'.rhi od of Albany; 
the manufacture o' <:ird'' iir'l irom wasts- 
paper; the construction of a railway from 
Lake Clifton to Waroona for the service of 
new cement works; the manufacture of 
water-gas direct from coal without going 
through the coke process; the procuring of 
tortoise-shell from a species of turtle, known 
as hawke’s hill, which is found on the north- 
west coast of Western Australia; the ** farm- 
ing ” of turtles for consumption— another 
north-west coast industry, in which, by the 
way, a number of English investors are 
interested. 

The whaling industry also calls for special 
mention because, among other reasons, it 
offer.s one of the most advantageous and 
opportune outlets for British maritime and 
commercial enterprise which has been practic- 
ally monopolised by the Norw4*gians hitherto. 
The facts, briefly, are these- In three 
Norwegian companies which had turned their 
attention to the whale fisheries of Western 
Australia, having obtained licenses from the 
Western Australian (Tovernment, set up shore 
stations— one at Frenchman’s Bay (Albany), 
another on the north-west coast, while a thi'r&' 
company, which operated on a smaller scale, 
“ fished ” about Cape Natural iste. During 
the season 191.3-16 inclusive the tottJ output 
was over o,(XK),000 gallons of oil about 
1,.500 tons of fertiliser, of a total^^lue of 
£450,000. The licenses of these companies 
have now expired o» been surrendered, but 
the shore stations and factories remain in 
charge of caretakers at the places named. 
The north-western area is said to he a 
** bump-back ” field solely, hut both “ hump- 
backs ” and spei m whales are obtainable? > 
the season off Albany. 

Western Australia offers immense poe- 
sibilities for expansion of industry and 
trade. Its diversities of climate and soil 
give it capacity to produce in almost end- 
less variety. Its proximity to the teeming 
millions of the East Offers a ready market 
(which is steadily growing) for either its 
manufactures or raw products. All that 
is needed is population to occupy and 
develop its lands, which would, in turn, 
develop and ipaintain industries and 
trade, offering opportunity for the com- 
fort and prosperity iniilioTis. (Ji 
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A RECmT VISITMTO GERMANY.? 


An unsigned article in the Quarterly 
Review (January) contains much shrewd 
sbservation of the present condition of 
Germany, and lays particular stress upon 
the necessity of a clear statement by the 
Allies with regard to the future restric- 
tions upon German trade. 

Vital and admirable as the work of the 
German Government has been, it is not of a 
kind to strike the imagination of the masses, 
or to reconcile them to the needs and trials 
of the moment, and win for the institutions 
and men of the new regime a lasting prestige. 
Broadly speaking, there were two achieve- 
ments capable of producing such an effect: 
peace, and the restoration of normal life on 
a reformed social basis. The German Govern- 
ment has failed in both. The bulk of the 
German people frankly admit the mistakes 
and responsibilities of the old regime, and 
are prepared to accept impositions much in 
excess of what they had been led to expect 
at the time of the armistice. As to the causes 
which are impeding the economic reconstruc- 
tion and the proposed social reforms, they 
(^an largely be traced to the mistaken policy 
of a Supreme Council and of its agents, and 
arc of such a nature as not only to foreshadow 
the collapse of the economic portion of the 
Treaty, which is inevitable, but moreover, 
cannot fail, unless speedily remedied, to 
create new bur4,ens where the Allied peoples 
were led to expdbt relief. 

It is not too much to say that we have 
Actually compelled Germany to squander 
the diminished resoiUoos that she still 
possessea. Contrary to the intentions of 
the Ti^By and to the decisions of the 
EconiWRc Conference which met at Brus- 
sels, the German authorities are denied 
control over imports and exports on their 
Western frontier. Through this ** Gap 
in the "West,” the countiy has been 
fkj^ed with expensive lurries. Between 
tW Spring of 1919 and the end of Novem- 
ber last year, for instance, the import of 
cigarettes which was in theory prohibited 
by law reached the amazing figure of four 
milliard marks — a sum nominally equal 
to the indemnity exacted from France in 
1870. 

The failure to define Germany’s obliga- 
tions is having an infinitely depressing 
and disruptive effect. 

A bold scheme of synthetic economic recon- 
struction had originally been worked out 
from ideas evolved by one of the most brilliant 
of Uving Gormans, Walther Batbenau, manu- 
facture^ man. of science, economist and 
pablieiiip Bui fvbat Government would 


invest its authority in schemes which, at any 
moment, may founder upon a decree of the 
Supreme Council? So the responsible minis- 
ter, Wiessel, and his iimenious Plan- 
Wirtschaftf were dropped. There could be 
no more suggestive comment on the prevail- 
ing mentality than the words addressed by 
Wiessel’s successor, ui>on taking up his 
duties, to his assembled subordinates : ** Hy 
plan,*' ho declared, “ is to have no plan.” 
And plwless the life of the whole German 
nation is becoming. 

The propertied classes, in so far as they 
have not smuggled their money beyond the 
frontiers, find no inducement in productive 
work; whereas workers and clerks spend all 
they earn. Why should they save, if all 
their savings are to be seised by the 
foreigner? All are tempted, very naturally 
after so many years of privation, to make the 
best of the present moment. “ We are 
become a dancing people,” said a well-known 
econmnist to the writer. Uncertainty is dis- 
couraging all effort and entei^rise, and is 
making of the evasion of taxation a wide- 
spread practice. For the conviction is grow- 
ing that any addition to private and public 
wealth would only serve to screw up Allied 
demands. That such is the effect of Allied 
policy is corroborated by the fact, confirmed 
by various bankers of standing, that private 
financial dealings have suffered buL little 
depravation, ^ whereas a complete lack of 
scruple prevails in financial relations with the 
authorities. 

The complete demoralisation of the 
German people strikes eveay observer, 
and appeEtrs infinitely tragic to anyone 
who, before the war, had learned to 
appreciate and respect the integrity of 
the German officials. 

Those who came into contact with German 
officials before the war, and had learned to 
appreciate their moral rectitude, combined 
though it often was with arrogance and bad 
manners, will experience a rude shook on 
revisiting the country. The change is dis- 
tressing, because it illustrates, more strik- 
ingly than many other less obvious pheno- 
mena, the moral ravage of ‘an ill-considered 
and unjust policy. Under the corroding 
actions of excessive material impositions and 
moral humiliations, many of those subtle, 
unwritten social customs and laws, which 
more than anything else form the suhstanoe 
of Western civilisation, are becoming inoper- 
ative. A whole people, and one rich iHih 
progressive potentialities, is losing its self- 
respect. No other expression oan more 
ad^uately summarise the utuarion, and 
convey a sense of the dangerous pidih upon 
which Europe is being led, than the suga^^ 
tive term used by a German staienaan, when 
he coniplainod that we were causing a general 
Snimenachung (dehumanising) of hm country- 
men. 
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Beconstruction in the widest sense of 
the word, and a revival of trade and indus- 
tiy, are obviously ttie only safeguard 
against despair and violence, and ^ere- 
fore, the only means by which the solv- 
ency of Germany, and her ability to pay 
even the sums ^ready demanded of her, 
can be restored. 

Consequently it is to the interest of the 
Allies that this restoration should take place, 
and as speedily as possibly. But it cannot 
really begin until the disastrous uncertainty, 
which now hangs, like Ihe sword of Damocles, 
over Germany’s head, is removed. Until the 
German Government knows whe^er it wiU 
have to provide five or eight or ten thousand 
millions — in other words, whethm* the sum 
is to he one which in course of time it may he 
able to pay, or me which will inevitably spell 
national bankruptcy and ruin— reconstfi^ 
tion on any considered plan, and even the 
moral and Indiisirial revival on 
solvency depends, are ont of the question. 
The Supreme Economic Council and the 
Reparation Commission must take the situ- 
ation in hand without delay : and the latter 
body, in particular, should he instructed to 
hear in mind, when making its final esti- 


mates, that eKoessive demands may mean the 
failure to geV any^ing at all. No one in 
his senses now believes in the complete re- 
imbursement of oiir war-losses which was sc 
recklessly promised fourteen months ago. We 
may, indeed, agm l^at Germany, for her 
crime in initiating the .war and fm hex 
brutalities in the waging of it, deserves tc 
he made to pay the uttermost farthi^; hut 
what we have to gruard against is that 
madness of revenge wch recoils upon itself. 

Nor will it suffice to rest content with thie 
negative restriction of our demands ; we must 
initiate and carry out a positive policy. The 
German Empire was, in matters of trade, 
onr best customer before the war ; we cannot 
afford to destroy so productive a source of 
national income, or to deprive our debtor of 
the only means by which she can he enabled 
to pay hei* debts. Commercial relations-- 
under certain restrictions, no doubt — should 
Jhe re-established and fostered immediately 
on the ratification of the Peace; and the 
renewal of political relations must follow. 

Germany, for all her defeats and 
humiliations, remains the greatest Power 
on fhe Continent; her influence in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe cannot but grow 
with reviving strength and stability. 


WHAT THE OLD AGE PENSIONERS SAY. 


The Majority Report on Old-Age 
Pensions, w'ith its recommendation of an 
increase of the amount from 7s. 6d. to 
lOs., and the abolition of the means limit, 
was on the whole received with approval. 
Miss Edith Sellers, writing in the 
January Nineteenth Century and After, 
" From the Old-Age Pensioners’ Stand- 
point, ’ ’ does not dispute this verdict ; but 
she points out several things which from 
the pensioners’ point of view are mani- 
festly imperfections in the Report. 

Odd as it xitay seem perhaps, and quite 
illogical as it is^ there is undoubtedly in the 
eyes of the respe^hle poor a fundamental 
difference between dd-age pensions and poor 
relief. Many an old man, and still more old 
woman, who would rather starve than accept 
poor relief} t.e., relief from the rates, accept 
nensions, relief from the taxes, gladly. 
Why it wtofM be thus it would be difficult to 
explain, but timfl it certainly is. There is a 
*«trong feeling among the respectable poor 
thnt they may become pensioners without 
losing caete; whereu, if they become 
paupers, it is etfaerwiee : then Umir relatives 
may be ashamed of them. « . . This is a 
noteworthy fact, it aoeni to me; lor the 
majority of the members of the committee are 


evidently under the impression that, among 
the poor, old-age pensions are regarded 
merely os a form of poor relief ; that this is 
a grievance among pensioners. So convinced 
are they it is a grievance, that the^dnsist, in 
their Report, that it must be redrC.^, even 
though the redressing of it would^eutail a 
large expenditure, and the remodelling of our 
whole old-age pension system. Ihey may be 
right ; it may be a grievance ; but if it is, it 
is certainly one of which I have never heard 
even a whisper when talking with members of 
the class to which the average old-«gc 
pensioner belonfis. h 

In order to remove the supposed 
** tamt,” the Report recommended the 
grwtazik of pensions to rich and poor 
Pensioners resent this proposed on 
idle ground that their need is so infinitely 
greater than that of the well-to-do, that 
the principle ,.of equality of treatment 
cannot hold water. But a far more 
weighty grievance is the retention of the 
age hinit at 70. 

Already twelve years ago, there was a 
strong feeling among a section of the aqed 
poor that to fix seventy as the ago at which 
old«ge pensions were to be granted, smaoked 
of mochfity ; end since then that ik)hxig has 
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spread to all sections alike, incmasing in 
intensity the while. At the present tiine it 
is stronger than ever before is at the root, 
indeed, of nine-tenths of t^ railing one bears 
against the Old-Age Pension Law. 

** Mebbe gentlefolk ain’t old till they’re 
serenty. But us, why we’re old at sixty, real 
old.” That it is thus is undoubtedly the 
finn belief of the poor, a belief, too, for which 
there is some foundation. A London doctor, 
who has patients of all sorts and conditions, 
tells me he always takes it for granted, when 
he sees a woman patient for the first time, 
that she is seven years younger than she 
seems, if she belongs to the needy class i and 
seven years older than she looks, if she is one 


of the well-tOHlo. Thus, according to him, in 
Lohdon—in the country it may bo different, 
he admits — ^the average woman who has to 
battle for life is ahea^ at fifty-six as old as 
the average well-cared-ior woman at sevenl^. 
^Whether in ^is he is right or wrong, it would 
be rash to say ; still, of the needy-c&ss women 
whom 1 know, nineteen out of evmy twenty 
would certainly be prepared to swear that be 
is right. 

This able and sympathetic article raises 
several other points which deserve careful 
attenti(»i if the new Pensioiis Act is to be 
a measure of real amelioration. 
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FARMING 

Few people know anything about our 
fisheries beyond the fact that they supply 
us with a valuable article of food, and 
that there is a three-mile limit within 
which trawlers may not trawl. We have 
a Board of Agriculture to which Fiidieries 
is attached on the principle, possibly, that 
it must be attached to something ; but so 
far as sea fisheries are concerned, that 
Board’s functions are but dimly apj^re- 
hended. Considerable light is thrown 
upon the subject by Mr. linger Pocock in 
an article entitled Britain’s Home 
Farm,” in Nash* 8 Illustrated Weekly 
(January 10th). He points out that the 
North Sea and its adjacent waters, the 
richest fishing ground in the world, sup- 
port a million people in Great Britain; 
with more intelligent administration, 
three millions might be supported. ^ 

But our farming of the sea has been 
haphazard. The spawning grounds, for 
example, are in the shoal ' waters of the 
foreshore, and are protected by the three- 
mile limit, but not sufiSciently so. Take 
the case of the Moray Firth in Scotland. 
Mainly k is outside the three-mile limit, 
and the British Government found it 
necessary to prohibit the British trawler 
from fishing there. But it was out of its 
power to stop the foreign trawler, since 
international law recognises only thj 
tliree-mile limit. Hence the British 
trawler, finding himself cut off from 
privileges enjoyed by the Frenchman, 
Norwegian, Dane, and German, simply 
transfers to whatever foreign flag he 
fancies — and resumes his operations. 

The writer’s remedy for this state of 
affairs is an international law hi secure 
” effective police and all-round justice.” 
This might well come within the LeagU'^ 
of Nations’ activities. Eapid transport 
for the fish is of almost equal importance. 

Unhappily, our railway companies are not 
all that could be desired in the matter of 
speed, and their system of hauling freight 
is one of the most expensive on earth. In 
time of peace our railways were a national 
calamity, but war sent rails, engines and 
trucks over to France. A large proportion 
of the men were killed in action, disable in 
the held, or attracted to other employment. 
After the war rail transf»ort for the fish was 
neither prompt nor rapid. In many oaseii 
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the catch coul^'not be shipped to market, 
and I remember one day at Grimsby, when 
nineteen boxes of plaice were- sold for four 
cigarettes. 

And war, which disabled the railways, 
improved the motor lorry. At Hull an Army 
lorry was bought by two demobilised soldiers, 
who secured three tons of fish and expected 
to sell out at the nearest inland city. But 
the journey had been announced, and so the 
way was lined by eager buyers from villages, 
and from little towns, from farms, who 
bought the entire load before the lorry 
reaped its destination. 

That was the beginning of road transport 
for fish from all our ports and railheadj^ a 
new industry, immensely profitable, of raxvid 
grow^th, and with a gigantic future. 

Mr. Pocock advocates the conversion of 
our Fisheries into Department of State, 
such as that existing in Norway, the 
States, Germany, Canada, &c., with 
branches to deal, among other matters, 
with scientific and commercial research, 
the development of fisli docks, transport, 
and mirketinff. and with the financing «>1' 
the industry. A college for the first is 
recommended. 
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Their Honslng Problem. 

The Tenants : “ If we knew of a better 
home we'd go to it ? ” 
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A REAL TRADES PARLIAMENT. 

► Under the title of The Team Spirit in 


Industry,” Mr. Malcolm Sparkes contri- 
butes some account of the constitution 
and aims of the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry (Building Trades 
Parliament) to the English Review. The 
Building Trades Parliament ranks in 
official records as an ordinary Whitley 
Industrial Council ; but it differs in many 
points from the forty or more Industrial 
Councils sot up' as a consequence of the 
Whitley Beport. First, the scheme 
originated in the industry itself before 
the publication of the Beport, instead of 
being imported ready-made from a State 
Department. In the second place, it is 
purely a Labour idea — ” a great construc- 
tive proposal laid before the Building 
trades employers by the twelve principal 
trade unions of the Building Industry, 
and adopted on its merits.” Thirdly, it 
is based, first and foremost, on a principle 
of mutual good-will. 

The Building Trades Parliament conaiets of 
132 mcnibors; 66 elected by the 22 trade 
unions of the Building industry, approxi- 
r^tely in proportion to their numerical 
sWength, and 66 elected hv the 17 assroi- 
ations of Building trades employere, roughly 
pro rata with the nuniber of operatives norm- 
ally emn^wed by their members. The 
chairma^PF a member himself, and therefore 
has a vote, but not a casting vote. No repre- 
sentatives are appointed by the State — ^the 
whole plan being essentially industrial self- 
government. 

It is the only Industrial Council that has 
omitted the word “ joint ” from its title ; has 
set At to “ realise the organic unity of the 
industry as a great national service,” and has 
the courage to take decisions by the majority 
of the whole Council, instead of requiring a 
majority of the Council on both sides, which 
is the ordinary Whitley Council practice. 
This is a most fundamental matter. The 
Whitley Councils, as at present constitut^, 
have actually recognised, as permanent, the 
very barrier between the two existing 
** sides ” in industry thut ^the Industrial 
Parliament Scheme was designed to br^k 
and which the Building Trad^ Council, with 
notable courage and imagination, has already 
broken, at aiiy rate to some extent. 

In re^d to strikes : 

AnothllB^eature in which the Building 


structive and nothing but constructive—it 
is there to build the new industrial order and 
for nothing else. Disputes must be dealt 
with, as heretofore, by the Building Trades 
Conciliation and Demarcation Boards (which 
are somewhat similar to the newly-constituted 
American Board of Jurisdictional Awards) or 
by any other methods that may be j . 

be advisable, not for a moment * . i.r. 

strikeH. Under no circumstances can tne 
Building Trades Parliament arbitrate; but 
although it cannot touch disputes it can 
always bring forward constructive measures 
to remove their underlying cause. 

Besides industrial control and the 
status of Labour, its scope includes 
scientific management and reduction of 
costs;# apprenticeship, technical training 
and research ; safety and welfare 
methods; closer association between 
industry and art; and unemployment. 

They propose that the overhanging fear of 
unemployment, which has had such a de- 
effect, both on the character of the 
• ‘..-t-!'. . 1 - and the quality of his work,«dia]l 
be completely and finally removed, in order 
that he may wholeheartedly give of his best. 
To secure this they recommend that the 
industry should establish unemployment pay 
for the whole of its trade union personnel, 
and that the necessary funds should be raised, 
as a first charge on production, by means of 
a weekly percentage on the wages bills, to be 
paid by each employer to a joint committee 
of employers and operatives. Although 
collected by a joint committee, the unem- 
ployment pay is to bo distributed by the 
trade unions, in accordance with roculal ion's 
prescribed by the Building Tradcj. Parlia- 
ment, the scale varying from full wages for 
a man with a wife and four children, under 
sixteen, down to half wages for a single man. 

” Owner-managers ” are to be paid 
salaries '‘commensurate witb their ability 
and subject to periodical revision by a joint 
cxjmmittee.” Surplus earnings of the 
industry are to be publicly dodared every 
year, and devoted to such purposes as a 
development fund, for education, research 
and superannuation schemes. Last, but 
by no means least from the public stand- 
point, " the adjustment of pricses in cdi- 
ferenoe with the elected repTesenta^ves 
of the community is dso forediadowed.” 
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GERMANY. 


January was for Germany, both in 
regard to her home affairs and in regard to 
her foreign politics, a most eventful 
month. The year began without muoh 
stir, a proclamation by the President, 
Ebert, couched in formal terms and 
appealing for unity and industry, meet- 
ing with htUe comment. Much closer 
attention was given and much greater 
discussion was aroused by the publication, 
simultaneously in England, France and 
Germany, in the last by the Vossische 
Zeitung, of the “ Whly-Nicky ** corres- 
pondence in its complete form-— the 
letters which everyone in this country 
knows by their publication daily in the 
Morning Post from January 1st to the 
22nd. Not only the daily papers but also 
the reviews occupied themselves with 
these letters of the ex-Emperor, the 
organs of the Left interpreting them as 
yet further proofs of the levity and 
theatrical cast of mind of the German 
Kaiser, the spokesman of the Bight 
extolling his foresight and the per- 
spicacity of his perception of Great 
Britain as the enemy. The Kautsky 
documents, revealed during the preceding 
month, provided material for further 
articles, the most noteworthy in the 
January German reviews being those in 
the Preusmche Jahrbiicher by Professor 
Hans Dolbruck and by Dr. Friedrich 
Tiiimme in the conservatively-inclined 
political weekly, Deutsche Politik. The 
latter devotes special attention to the 
Kaiser's marginalia, which were such a 
striking feature of the KautsJgr docu- 
ments, and the assertion is made that, far . 
from proving the ex-Emperor's will to 
war, they prove his will to peace or, at 
least, were merely expressions of an 
excitable temperament. For the first 
pfurt of this surprising pronouncement the 
letter of the Kaiser to Belhmann- 
Hollweg of the end of July, 1914, advo- 
(u^ting milder measures with Serbia, 's 
adduced. But the ordinary outside 
observer would say that all that that 
much-quoted document showed was that 
the Emperor and his advisers, seeing war 


approach, thought better oi measures 
they had formerly urged and encouraged. 
There is not really much in Dr. Thim^'s 
aiguments, but they deserve attention at 
least as a proof that apparently well- « 
meaning and able men in Germany do 
not regard the case against the ex- 
Emperor as entirely established. 

In the Preussische JahrbiicheT — ^now 
edited by Dr. Walther Schotte, who suc- 
ceeds Professor Hans Delbriick, after 
thirty-six years of the latter's editorship— 
the article is from the pen of Professor 
Delbruck himself, who apparently intends 
to contribute his usual monthly political 
review. Delbruck was frequently opposed 
to the pre-Eevolution German Govern- 
ment and earned for himself the 
special resentment of the Jingo Party. 
It is not purpri.'^ing to find him very in- 
dignant with Herr Kautsky. He goes 
so far as to admit that the documents 
revealed prove that Austria wished a war* 
against Serbia, that this project was sup- 
ported by Germany, that the Austrian 
ultimatum was purposely conceived in 
extremely sharp terms and that l£e ^ 
various attempts at mediation, particu- 
larly those by Great ©ritain, jfere either 
refused or sabotaged by GermALand her 
ally. But, Delbriick asserts^R is not 
pmved that the actions of Berlin or 
•Vienna were dictated by a desire either 
to prevent or to stir up the universal con- 
flagration. 

On January 3rd there were anno^etl 
in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung the 
provisions of a new Eeichstag electoral 
law'. This is discussed by Herr Wilhelm 
Heile in the issue of his paper, Die Hilfe, 
for January 8th. From a long and some- 
w'hat involved mathematical descriptioj 
it would appear that in ihe new law a 
serious attempt is to be made to ensure 
the exactly correct proportional party 
representation in the Eeichstag. At the 
basis of the whole scheme is Ihe sugges- 
tion ihat in each electoral district a party 
receives as many seats as its total number 
. of votes is divieible by 60,00(W But no 
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doubt the whole question be Bubject 
tc much elaboration and modification. 

Another law over which there was 
throughout Germany the keenest discus^ 
sion was the so-called Betriehrdteg 680 tz, 
or Industrial Councils Law. This measure 
wfiVB introduced into the National 
Assembly in keeping with a promise that 
the position of the Workers’ Councils, 
recognised formally in the August 1019 
Constitution, should be definitely regular- 
ised by a special Act. The extremist-: 
who, in Germany as elsewhere, tried to 
capture the Workers’ Coundls and 
exploit them for political ends, found 
fault with the proposed law at all points ; 
in their opposition, as Die HUfe sarcastic- 
ally points out in a note on the Law, 
uniting with certain of the large employ- 
ers. Dissatisfaction artifically stimulated 
and general discontent, of which the 
partial railway strike in the earlier part 
of the month was a symptom, led to a 
demonstration in Berlin before the Beich- 
stag building on the 14th. A hurge crowd 
had gathered outside the Beiohstag, in 
which a debate was proceeding. They 
or some of the ringleaders wished to be 
heard and afforded admittance. In this 
they were incited by an excitable 
Minority Socialist woman deputy, Luise 
PZietz, and at length there was stone- 
throwing directed against the Security 
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police, wh6 were on guard before the 
Beichstag. The evitmt calculation of 
the extremists was that tiiese police would 
not fire. But after two of item had been 
seriously injured and the positioii begun 
to look very serious, fiir^ began teom the 
side of the police and about io^ of the 
crowd were killed or serious^ injured. 

The affair was followed by sharp and 
immediate action by the Government. All 
extremist newspapers, the 

principal Minori^ organ, Dw l^reiheit, 
w'ere forbidden until further notice and 
meetings by the Independents were pro- 
hibited. These measures were an^y 
criticised by the Minority Socialists, 
especially in view of the fact that patriotic 
demonstrations of the Fatherland Party, 
at which there were laudatory references 
to the ex-Kaiser apropos of the Dutch 
refusal of the Entente's demand to hand 
him over, were not interfered with. But 
the Government remained firm and 
apparently quite alive to the subversive, 
infiuences at work behind the Berlin out- 
break. One of these, it may be 
mentioned, came to light in the fiftt week 
of the month, when Ihere was chronicled 
the foundation of a new revolutionary 
Soviet Party under the direction of a 
former Minority Party-man, Maltsahn. 
An incident that threatened trouble from 
the Bight came towards the end of the 
month with the attempted assassination 
of Herr Erzberger as he was leaving the 
Court after having given evidence in the 
libel action brought by him against Herr 
Helfferich. The assailant was a very 
young man, but there is no doubt that his 
action was inspired by the recent repeated 
attacks on Erzberger in the newspapers 
of the Bight, none of whom oan forget 
his advocacy of peace at a moment when 
German military fortunes seemed their 
brightest. 

January 10th was a notable date. Tt 
was on that day that the German dele- 
gates in Paris signed the much-discussed 
protocol and thus completed all the for- 
malities necessary before it was possible 
to enter upon a state of pea^Ce. The 
event was naturally commented jupon in , 
the German Press, the B%1it breathing 
vengeance, the rest of pariy-orgw 
welcoming peace, with its first conse- 
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quence, the immediate return of the 
German prisoners in French hands, ana 
agreeing that in some way a peaceful 
revision of the most oppressive terms 
must be worked for. A typical article 
was that in Die Hilfe for January 15^, 
from the pen of Dr. Paul Bohrbach, the 
well-known political writer. His point of 
view — and he quotes a document by “ a 
high authority ” with which he professes 
complete agreement— is that the struggle 
by Germany against the Treaty must be 
a moral struggle, must direct itself against 
the moral clauses, in particular against 
Article 231, by which Germany assumes 
the sole guilt for the war, and against all 
articles which prescribe punishment. 

Far greater, however, than interest in 
questions of foreign policy is that taken 
during the past month in a revived pro- 
posal for a German Unitary State 
(Einheitsataat). It will be recalled that 
on December 15th last a resolution was 
passed in the Prussian Assembly calling 
upon the central government of the 
Bepublic to approach the separate states 

wi^ a view to r** to elaborate a 

plan fo? abolishi: i ■ i- i administration 
in main affairs, such as finance and army 
organisation, and decentralisation in such 
questions as education. At the beginning, 
of January Herr Erzberger went to 
his native Wurttemberg and delivered a 
speech at Stuttgart in favour of the 
“ unitary state " ; the Press of the Centre 
Party in the Bhineland and elsewhere 
in Prussia, which had always stood for 
the peculiar rights of the separate states, 
also showed itself favourably disposed. 
Bavaria, however, showed an opposition 
vhich did not abate. The Bavarian 
Peasant leader, Dr. Heim, developed a 
great campaign against the unification 
movement; the Bavarian Centre Party 
severed its relations with the Centre in 
the rest of the Bepublic, thus bringing 
about the resignation of Dr. Mayer, the 
Bavarian representative at the Imperial 
Ministry of Finance, who was thereupon, 
after the final ratification, nominated as 
first German Charge d ’Affaires to Paris, 
where he arrived during the month. It is 
not Improhablc that the whole unification 
movement will this time come to nothing ; 
if this occurs the reasons will be those 
put forward by Die Htlfe in an interesting 


article on tlm subject in its issue tor 
January 15th: € 

As we feared, the resolution in the Prussian 
Diet, in spite of the phrase as to the free- 
dom of the different states, has awakened in 
South Germany the feeling that Germany is, 
under cover of unification, to be entirely 
PruBBianised — Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden 
and the other smaller states to be forced into 
Prussia as once Hanover, Hesse and 
Schleswig-Holstein were forced. The strong- 
est tendency in this direction is in the 
Bavarian Centre. The resolution of the party 
concerning the withdrawal of its seventeen 
members from the Centre Party in the 
National Assembly is clearly directed against 
Erzberger’s unitary financial policy. It is 
true that in this party Bavarian particular- 
ism has always been very strong and the will 
to a powerful (;oinbination of the whole* 
German nation very weak. But this trend of 
events justifies the warning we gave against 
making the unitaiy state a kind of bogey 
man, enabling the particular ists to charge 
it with the responsibility for increased tax- 
ation, just as the reactionaries, at the time 
of transition to a democratic-republican 
state, made it responsible for the loss of the 
war. We have often been told that the 
unitary state will come of itself, that our 
desperate financial position will compel us 
to it. But how often have we, unfortunately 
with •insufficient success, protested a gainst an 
underestimation of the moral l'a«‘toi> 
involved. 

Of party activities during Januaiy^ 
there was little to note beyond the foun- 
dation of a new Soviet organisation which 
has already been mentiofied. in 

which tile definite . breach of tAi^,nde- 
pendents with the principles of parlia- 
mentary action has been received in the 
Majority Socialist Party is well shown by 
an article in Die Neue Zeit for January 
9th, by Arthur Heichen. The tone of the 
article is altogether uncompromising 
its attitude to the claims of the Inde- 
pendents to establish a “ dictatorship of 
the proletariat. " The point is made that 
Germany is far from being entirely 
industrialised, and that unless the 
" dictatorship of the proletarist fanatics " 
also convince the peasant population 
of the German Bepuhlicr ^and no one pre- 
tends that this is in the slightest degree 
possible) their pretentions must appear 
idle and utopian. A notable German 
Socialist date, by the way— they pay- 
great attentions fo these things in Ger- 
many— wae January 6th, on date 

Eduard Bernstein celebrated his^Aeven- 
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tieth birthday — ^the occasion being 
marked by an interesting biographical 
article in the Soisialistische Monatahefte. 
The rumours current gome months ago 
that Bernstein might be sent as German 
Minister to London were dispelled during 
the month by the statement, made appar- 
ently on good authority, that the choice 
of Berlin had fallen on Herr Sthamer, a 
Hamburg Senator who had distinguished 
himself by his administrative work at 
Antwerp during the war. The month 
closed, however, without any definite 
appointment having been made. Great 
Britain’s representative to Germany, on 
the contrary, Lord Kilmarnock, arrived at 
Berlin within a few days of the signing of 
the ratification. 

In the literary world in Germany dur- 
ing the month the most important event 
was the publication of a new play by 
Gerhart Hauptmann. It is a Prospero 
play entitled “ Indipohdi,” and it 
appeared complete in the January num- 
ber of tlie noted literaiw review, Die 
Neue RundHchau. Tlie Literariache 
Echo, it is interesting to note, is now pub- 
lishing at regular intervals, in common 
with other foreign correspondence, 
<*hronicles of literary events in England. 
So far they have been well-informed and 
^sympathetically written. 


FRANCE- 

The French reviews of the past month 
are good reading for the most part and, 
politically speaking, more illtftninating 

» |n for some time past.# In the Revtte^ 
8 Deux Mondea (January let) appears 
an article by M. Gabriel Hanotaux which, 
under the title “ After the Elections," 
surveys a large field of French home and 
foreign policy. The elections themselves 
are viewed by him as a personal triumph 
for M. Clemenceau; and from another 
angle of vision, as a victory of tiie 
coming generation. " History is 
nothing but a battle between the 
young who wish to arrive and the 
old who do not wish to depart,” he 
exclaims in a telling aphorism. But, 
above all, they indicate " a continuance of 
the wi#spirS in the peace "r— the spirit, 
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that is, of a nation united and grimly 
determined to take no unnecessary risks. 
One must remember, of course, that this 
article was penned while the German 
signature to the protocol still hung in the 
balance, and French nerves were in a 
state of pronounced jumpiness. It 
refiecte this to some extent, but it also 
expresses the settled dissatisfactiem of a 
large body of French opinion with the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, especially tiieir 
failure to provide the military system sug- 
gested by Marshal Foch, in France and 
Belgium, for French safety against 
possible German aggression ; and it refers 
to the motives " rather theoretical and 
far away," which prompted the ‘ despoil- 
ing ’ of Boumania and Serbia " for the 
profit of Bulgaria." Too much fuss, M. 
Hanotaux argues, has been made of the 
American " reservations " — which he 
suggests could easily have been accepted 
by the Supreme Council. And, filter 
all, America, particularly Kepublican 
America, remains the firm friend of 
France and the potential foe of Germany 
if she attempts to renew her aggression. 
Unofficial assurances from Ameri^, one 
gathers, are as good as military guarantees 
from anybody else. 

Synchronising with the break-up of the 
Peace Conference appears an article on 
“ The Situation in Boumania " in Le 
Correapondant (January 25th). The 
author of this paper — one might almost 
call it an explosion — is M. Humbert de 
Gallier. The first part is an interesting 
survey of the internal politics of 
Boumania since the Armistice; the 
second, a vigorous iiislificat:on of her 
action in Hungary, with its corollary, a 
scathing denunciation of the big Four’s 
har.dhn:: of the question and of America’s 
ar.Miuih‘ in particular. It was, he 
reminds us, over the clauses of^ the 
Austrian Treaty dealing with the rights 
of minorities that the difficulty with 
Boumania arose. M. Bratiano main- 
tained that these clauses impugned his 
country’s sovereign r^hts, and M. de 
Gallier upholds this view on the ground 
that however applicable they might be^ to 
new states and governments staggering 
into existence under the Treaty, they 
should not have been imposed on an estab- 
lished government like the Bomnanian. 
If Great Britain, for example, had 
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been made accountable to an international 
tribunal for her treatment of her Irish, 
Egyptian or Indian subjects, or America 
for her persistence in regarding the 
negroes as an inferior race, what would 
have happened ? He quotes M. Bratiano's 
undeniably' pertinent question whether 
the League of Nations was going to create 
two categories of states, the one with 
complete freedom of action in their home 
affairs, the other bound by conditions 
limiting their sovereignty. As regards 
Koumania, the principal question before 
the Conference was the position of the 
Jews. But the Allies knew that she had 
already accorded them full civil and 
political rights. 

Here he undoubtedly lays bare one of 
the many weak conbrafiictions of the 
Peace Treaty. But his defence of 
Boumania's subsequent proceedings i^not 
nearly so convincing. He says that 
Rouniania’s excursion to Buda Pesth 
crushed a serious outbreak of Bolshevism 
in that country, and ought to have been 
recognised with appropriate thanks by the 
•Supreme Council ; whereas all that poor 
Roiiniania got waa reproaches and threats. 
This, ^0 far as one’s memory serves, 
is not strictly accurate. The Entente 
may not have acknowledged the service 
as handsomely as it deserved, but it was 
not till Koumania began to help herself 
to whatever she could tind in Hungary 
that relations really became strained. 
M. de Gallier recounts the enormous 
booty abstracted from Koumania by the 
Germans, and asks whether slie was not 
justified in taking back what, morally 
speaking, belonged to her. Have we mot 
appropriated German belongings in 
exactly the same way ? The point that pur 
requisitions were in accordjince with the 
Treaty signed by Germany, and that the 
Kournanians acted without any sort of 
authorisation, is airily waved aside. 
7!liey were tired of the Conference's 
procrastin ations . 

He puts the chief blame, however, on 
the Americans. 

Without wishing to depreciate the great 
oualities which we recognise in the 
Americans, or to lessen the affection that the 
All reft have for them, one must assert that, 
ever since tlie war ended* their view has been 
dominated by commercial considerations. 
Their complete ignorance of European affairs 
and European politics, their amaaihg lack of 
understanding of the most elementary prob- 


lems with which tho 5 ' were called upon to 
deal, their bp^ste in renewing economic . 
treaties with the nations, whether friends ^ 
or enemies, and their anxiety to extend the 
field of their financial or commercial opera- 
tions, to which they were being vigorously 
urged by a group of Now York business men, 
disconcerted and alienated even those who 
were most disposed to favour them. 

In plain America, according to 

this writer, did not want Boumania to 
regain her prosperity. She wanted her to 
remain a field for American exploitation. 
One wonders how many people in France 
believe that thf^ underlying aim of the 
Fourteen Points was commercial 
advantage. 

Another aspect of French politics is 
dealt with by M. Georges Guy-Grand in 
an article on “ The Conditions of 
Religious Peace ” in La Grande Revue 
(December). The text of this writer’s 
discourse is the pronouncement made by 
M. Clemenceau at Strasbourg on Novem- 
ber 4th of last year: “ The laws of 
secularisation,” said he, ” ought to be 
maintained in their intf^grity.” But the 
laity ought not to be provocative. ” Tlie 
laity in the State must concern them- 
sel^s with the rights and liberties of 
citizens, whatever faith they may hold.’* 
Yet the religious question still remains 
acute. Catholic propaganda was carried 
on very actively among the poilus during 
the war, and the effect Is making itself 
felt, now that they havt ref nrned^o their 
homes and occupations, in the iCij^ture 
of the war published in the religious* jour- 
nals. This is filled with the heroism and 
self- sacrifice of the priests; there is next 
to nothing about the poilus. “ One 
w’ould think, to reafl certain books or 
certain articlese that the armies of P ^ 
Republic were composed solely of chap- 
lains.*' To counteract the effort of 
Catholicism to impose its discipline upon 
life as a whole, in face of super- 
natural doctrine and theism,*’ one must 
oppose “ the lay faith, humanUme ** ; 
which, in its negative sense, is neutrality, 
but in its positive, resjiect for conscience 
— wherein lies the solution of the 
difficulty. 

Literary articles are well to the front in 
the reviews. Two that should be appreci- 
ated by a wide circle of British readers 
appear in tlie excellent Anglo-French 
Review; one is written by M. HJ^ile B- 
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Jp'Erlanger on “ English ^^iar Poets," 
Bnd the other — in Engli^— by Mr. 
Bichard Aldington on Georges Duhamel. 
The former deals appreciatively with 
Siegfried Sassoon and, at greater length 
and with a rather finer sympathy, 
Bupert Brooke. Mr. Aldington admires 
M. Duhamel rather as a critic than as a 
poet. He pronounces the “ Propos 
Critiques,” published in 1912, as 
” important not only as the formulation 
of M. Duhamel ’s own contention, but also 
as a ‘ manifesto ’ of a body of Frencix 
writers now rapidly attaining fame, 
though in 1912 comparatively unknown.” 
In the same review there is a piquant 
feature in the shape of an article by M. 
Clemonceau. Not, however, a political 
article — ^merely the Tiger giving ” advice 
to a young woman who Is bored ! ” He 
merely tells her to find a new interest in 
life by losing it in herself, and by 
oblit'crnting self-love by loving someone 
olse — ^the latter V»eing the only way of 
getting oneself loved. It is ancient (counsel 
but itjs delivered with much wit and with 
a kindly cynicism that reminds one rather 
insistently of Anatole France. 


• SPAIN. 

During January the position in Spain 
continu^kto be ofie of uncertainty and 
serioiisji^^. The strike at Barcelona 
continued until nearly the end of the 
month, when the factories. opened again. 
The workers, how'ever, did not return in 
any considerable numbers, a large 
number of them standing out iar their 
(>ver the period of thts general lock- 
out. This was not conceded and thus the 
industry of this great centre remained to 
a considerable extent paralysed. There 
was a certain amount of violence, one 
incident, in particular, the murder of 
representatives of the Employers’ Feder- 
ation, causing tlie utmost resentment all 
over, Spain and even compelling the 
ceiitral Madrid Government, which had 
hitherto shown general indifference, to 
take some stand. Fortunately the situ- 
ation was kept well in hand by the local 
Bfure^na authorities, and the evident 
desir^ oOhe military committees to be 
^lowsld wn^edotn of action, was kept In 


check. Otherwise there would have been 
proclamation of martial law and an idmoat 
certain intensifying of the trouble. 

For it was shown d uring the inonth that 
a certain amount of diBContent existed in 
the army, azid the opinion was stilsngth- 
ened that prevalent lawlessness in certain 
quarters was the work of extremist propa- 
ganda. On January 8th there was a 
mutiny of the Ninth Artillery Begiment, 
stationed at Saragossa. A rising took 
place in the barracks, in which the officer 
in charge and a sergeant were both 
murdered. A few of the mutineers made 
their escape; the remainder, seven in 
number, were apprehended and sentenced 
to death. This incident also stirred the 
Madrid Government into activity and 
produced in the Cortes an expression 
loyalty from spokesmen of all the 
parties except the extreme Left. 

Madrid, also, was not without disturb- 
ing events during the month. A strike, 
with the counter-measure of a general 
lock-out. took place in the buildifig trade. 
Less serious was the decree made by 
royal proclamation, declaring Sunday to 
be a day of re.st for all staffs of news- 
papers. Tims will be made general a 
practice already followed by certain 
journals of the Continent, of having no 
Monday editions, or at least only editions 
which appear on the Monday evening. 
In Madrid the change has not been wel- 
comed with unanimify, but no opposition 
to it is likely to develop. 

A notable figure in contemporary 
literature disappeared with the death, on 
January 4th, of Perez Galdos. He was 
noted for both his plays and novels of 
modem Spanish life, also for his series of 
Spanish historical sketches, the Episodios 
Xacwnales. 

POLAND. 

(From a Polish Correspondent.) 

In that great wave of liberation that 
swept over Europe in those memorable 
days of November, 1918, three parts of 
Poland threw off their compulsory 
rillr-sinni-rv to the long-time mastery of 
Prussia, Austria and Bussia and pro- 
claimed their re-union and independence 
as a sovereign Bepublic, which six months 
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afterwards was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. On the iTth of November, 
1918, General Pilsudski, freed from the 
Magdeburg prison, returned to Poland, 
assumed the supreme power and con- 
vened a Constituent Diet elected by the 
general suffrage of both sexes. In this 
fashion Poland resumed her place in the 
comity of free nations, and although 
devastated and exhausted by the armed 
millions that made her the battlefield of 
their various struggles, she began to set 
her house in order, sustained by the 
creative power of unprecedented patriotic 
enthusiasm. The enemy was still on 
Polish soil. Out of the ruins and 
reninants, Pilsudski created an army, 
which half clad and half fed, as it was, 
pushed the Bolshevik hosts behind the 
Easternmost confines of the Republic. 
On a front of a thousand miles ragged land 
weary Polish soldiers remain for nearly a 
yeitf on the watch, as a living bulwark of 
civilisation. A year ago the situation 
was grave in the extreme. Besides 
external wars the newly returned rulers 
of the Commonwealth had to solve urgent 
and burning internal questions of a social 
and economic character. Not all of 
them have yet been solved. The building 
of the fabric of a State in all its minute 
details is not a work to be executed in a 
year's space of time. Poland accom- 
plished a great deal, but much remains 
still to be done. 

The traditions of Poland, which was a 
great constitutional Empire in the past, 
together with the urgent topical questions 
to be tackled first, delayed the final draft 
of the Constitutional Committee from 
being accepted by the full Diet. First 
and. foremost came the creation of the 
national army, accompanied by the intro- 
duction of national administration, 
justice and finwice. The army 600,000 
strong -the pride of Poland — is in the 
field. The administrative system is being 
unified rapidly in spite of the many 
difl5oulties, particularly the domnosa 
haereditaB of the former Russian, Aus- 
trian and Prussian rulers. The agrarian 
reform, fought out against the stubborn 
resistance of the great owners by the 
united liberal forces of the House, has 
responded to the most urgent social 
demand and will help to attain that 


invigorating; balance between agriculture- 
and industry which promises to make^ 
Poland the most powerful and important 
factor in Eastern Europe. 

The clearing of the economic chaos 
caused by the war and the introduction 
of a sound financial system proved too 
hard a task to be achieved in a few 
months. The figures of the Polish budget 
presented to the Diet a few weeks ago by 
M. Bilinski, the Treasurer, are not very 
encouraging. For a period of nine 
months, ending March 31st, 1920, the 
revenue amounted to 1,078 millions and 
the expenditure to 8,659 millions Polish 
marks, of which 4,500 millions are being 
spent on a, war, which is waged as much 
in the interests of the Allies as of Poland. 
^Che total indebtedness of Poland amounts 
to 10,000 millions' Polish marks, almost 
equally divided into external and internal 
debts. The disorganised and depreciated 
currency presents a medley of values. 
To-day there are circulating in Poland 
Imperial, Duma and Kerenski roubles, 
German marks, Austritm kronens and 
Polish marks to the value of 15,000 mil- 
lions Polish marks. M. Bilinski will have 
to accomplish the work of Sysypbus to 
reduce it to order, change it all into a new 
national currency and see to it that this 
currency reaches something approaching 
a par exchange. A great deal has been 
done by the contracting of a term 
American loan completed on^^^e 27th 
last. Poland receives $250,000,000 at 6 
per cent, for twenty years, or in Polish 
marks about 10,000, the whole amount of 
her internal and foreign indebtedness, 
which has hitherto been mostly on short 
terms. This js undoubtedly a big r ’ 3 p 
forward and a proof of the great foreign 
confidence reposed in Poland’s economic 
vitality; yet a complete recovery is not 
possible so long as chaos reigns in Russia 
and the Eastern markets of Poland are 
closed. 

The close alliance with the Western 
Allies, particularly France, has for a long 
time influenced Poland’s foreign policy, 
not always to her own benefit. Her whole 
attitude towards the many Russian fac- 
tions was a consequence of those 
influences. Yet it becomes ever more 
apparent that Poland is slowly regaining 
her independence and initiative^n Eas- 
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tern European politics. Ske must attain 
them fully if she wants to play tho part 
imperatively imposed on her by her 
geographical position. Identifying as she 
does her interests with those of Great 
Britain in the whole vast held of Kussia 
and Kussia 's problems, Poland at the pre- 
sent moment strives to realise a feder- 
ation of the Baltic States. The l^dish 
President, General Pilsudski, is a con- 
vinced federalist, and his great inHiience 
on the activities of the Government is 
clearly discernible in the recent confer- 
ences with the different Baltic States, 
particularly with Lithuania and Lcttlancl 
and the Ukraine. 


industry and has enormous stocks of 
timber, pulp and paper, ready for export 
as soon as shipping is available. Finally, 
the currency poUey of 
ment must bo given ^ 

The Currency Gommittee lias in fact 
brotight about a certain order and Swility in 
currency conditions. Th£0U|di iti action the 
supply of Finnish marks abroad ean in some 
mcfisure be restricted, and their expOTt is 
dependent upon the Committee’s arrangc- 
inents. All existing outstanding SQcounts in 
marks .n broad are now on the same basis and 
can only be freely liquidated here through 
such channels as are permitted by the Com- 
mittee. For any other kind pi settlement 
the permission of the Currency Committt^o is 
required.” 


FINLAND. 

Finland enjoys tho unique distinction 
among the countries whose currency ha?? 
been depressed by the economic effects of 
the war that she has taken measures tu 
stabilis?.ehorox(‘hange, and that her efforts 
in this direction have been rewarded by a 
lapid recovery in the value of her 
currency. A few months ago the Finnish 
mark had fallen as low as 150, while to- 
day it stands at 73. And it is to 
i‘)'((ineTnhered that the par value of the 
Finnish mark is tenpence, and not n 
shillinjj^Hs is thm ciise with the German 
ni.'uJvdHliich to-fh^y quote^l at 315. 

remarkalile. rise in the value 
o® the Finnish mark lyis been brought 
about is discussed by a writer in 
Bufvuthtadsbladet for January 15ih. 
Natumlly tho reasons for tlie rise are 

M voral, and not all of cy;io kind. First, 
ere are political causes at work. 

“In initiated circles it is believed th.n.t 
there is reason to suppose thiit the rise in the 
v:«lue of our mark must ho seen against a 
fiolitieal hnckground and that the phenom- 
enon thus stands in the most intimate oon- 
noctioti with a number of poliiif :i! conditions. 
Tt is assumed tliat ovenis m' groat political 
import are impending, and that questions of 
i\ political naturje, affecting Finland, are on 
the point of decision. Confidence in our 
country and therewith in our currency has 
hpon eonswiuentl^ strengthened.” 

th«rd is the normal recovery 
II cotiaf?ry which possesses 
dL.the raw mitnrialp for its 


^ fondly, 
pra^hilly I 


It is expected that the improvement in 
the rate of exchange will be maintained. 
In Expert quarters it seems to be the 
general view that the record unfavourable 
rates of f\flinngc for the mark of some 
weeks ago will not be repeated. “ In all 
probability there will be numerous fluctu- 
ations in tho future, but it is thought 
tlial' tlu^ general tendency will be towards 
an imprfivoment in the rate of rxji;in!:i- 
and that tilu> value of the mark will 
gradually return to the normal.-* 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN CARTOONS. 

On January 16th, the first meeting of the Leagae dp Nations was hdd in Paris. 






Turning Over New Lenves. 

OUR REVIEW OF RECENT BOORS. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 1 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


U is a (juiious coiamontar^ on the way 
in which history was taught to us at 
school that the years between 1760 and 
IHdO stood in our schoolboy minds as 
years of warfare abroad and only riots at 
iidiiio. It is true that our history books, 
in so far as ilieso “riots” wore conconied, 
vvoio generous enough at least to s})eak 
pityingly of the poor working peoide who 
thought the arrival of new inaidiinos 
would destroy their prosperity, but that 
tiusse working jioojilo should have argued 
('orroctly was never for a moment sug- 
gested to us. The ‘‘ Industrial Eevolu- 
tioii,” so wo understood then, was the 
beginning of England's enormous wealth- 
just as the defeat of Napoleon was the 
mark of England’s military prestige in 
Europe (for wo believed that too). The 
I history of England that we learnt was the 
history of England’s rulers, and their 
histor^m the iieriod is in the main a 
stor^ft continual triumphs. 

this view of the period was 
not a unanimous view. One has only to 
read Cobbett and liusk’in and Morris to 
see Hrat all through the niuoteenth cen- 
tury there were men who could see the 

A verse of the medal. But it has been 
ft to tlie modems, and among tliem 
Mr. J. L. Hammond and Mrs. 
Barbara Hammond, to give us a 
detailed history of these years as 
they affected the labourers of England. 
The Town Labourer and The Village 
Lalmtrer have already appeared, anl^ 
their history is now completed by the»r 
new hook The Shilled Labourer (Long- 
mans, 12/6 net), which eopplements the 
2*^^“**® frf the social conditions in the 
first book, by giving a detailed account of 
various bodies of skilled 
lal^rein made to resist the new tyranny. 


What Uie conditions were again::! which 
they struggled a few foots will sliovv. 
Take this note at the bottom of page 167 
for example : — 

James Kay, a cotton and woollen manu- 
facturer, near Bury, gave some particulars 
of the aagi> lie paid to his cotton weavers 
to tli€% C'oriiiiiitiiM' on Trade in 1S12. These 
•lrii|ipi‘il from 7s. in March, 1810, to 
4s. in May, Itsll. In November, 1811, they 
had risen to 4s. 6d. Asked to account for 
this last rise ho answered, '‘ on accxmnt of 
the disposition of the people to riot and the 
Committee of Masters recommending it.” 

What a drop in wages took place during 
ihe years from 1790 io 1810 among the 
cettou weavers is made clear when one 
reads that in 1799 the weavel% were 
ivlready coiiiplainirig tbat while in 1792 a 
man would receive 22s. for forty-four 
yards of cloth, in 1799 he woidd only lie 
receiving 11/- for sixty yards, worked with 
H finer weft. 

And it is worth while noticing the 
coniplaiiit that was contmh^ly being 
made from all parts of the colwry, that 
masters were insi-sting on paying so low 
wages that they had to bo ma^ up by 
the Parish. Thus a Mr. Hay writes to 
the Home Office : 

There is a conrnrre.nce of opinion among 
the English manufacturers that it Bowes 
their particular interests to have their work- 
people at BO low a price that they niu»t be 
fed in part out of Uio Poors’ rote w-hich 
serviHi as a bonus to the Capital employed in 
manufacturing. The evit is growii^ into a 
system. 

1’his complaint is common from all 
jiarts of the country , and there is a case 
of a Master, who on being asked to raise a 
man’s wages from 7/- a weekt to 10/- 
replied by ashing him it would 

do him, as he. would tiienr draw 

the 3/- which the Parish was ^allowing 
him. - 
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Nur were wages the only grievance, 
though they were tlie most serious. There 
were the iipiialliiig hours of labour. Per- 
haps the worst cases of all were in the 
lace factories of Nottingham, where we 
hear of an attempt being made in 1628 to 
vlieck over-production by reducing the 
hours of working from eighteen or twenty 
hours a day to twelve. Even this ■ 
attempt, however, failed since a minority 
of ilie owners refused to be bound, and 
iJie majority unable to coerce them were 
cumpelied to return to their evil ways. 
The Leeds Mercury ^ in 1860, stated that 
■ ‘ c-hildrcn were employed in the worsted 
mills thirteen hours with an interval ol 
half an hour, and in the woollen mills 
tiitceu hours with an interval of two 
hours.” While we have a long account 
of a girl who, starting work at nine year-* 
old, had worked regularly between 
thirteen and liftoon hours a day. 

Then there was the ” truck ” system, 
.dways being suj^ju’essed and always ro- 
emorging, and the fact (perhaps the 
Iiardest of all to contemplate with equiuii 
niity) that the exploited had continualiy 
to tight for a just measure of the work 
they done. The Tyneside coliters 
woi'o paid by the amount of ” corves ” or 
baskets of coal they produced. If the 
basket coiitaiue<l less than the regulation 
amount the coal wont to the masters with- 
out being credited to the collier ; if it con- 
tained more, the bahince again wont to 
the, loastor. And oven then the men 
\\t ri' iina-bli! to make the masters agree 
to allowing tlioni a representative at the 
w’oigliing. Then again wo hear of an 
agreomout between the Master HoKiers 

tJiat <a yard of work shall consist of two 
and forty inches, inshjad of thirty-six.” 

Jiut though this book is, of course, in 
part an account of the grievances under 
which the men were labouring — griev 
ancoa so bitter and so horrible to read of 
tJiat one is amazed both at the scarcity 
of civil disorder and at the fact that 
liuman nature could bear them at all— it 
i - still more importantly a history of the 
way in which they fought against them 
and, so far as this book takes us, were 
defeated. It is a tragic business through- 
out, though by their way of telling its 
story Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are content 
to leave the tragedy to emerge as best it 
may, m the nakedness of the facts them- 


selves. Everything was on the master’s 
side — their spying power during a strike 
as well as w&t one may call ^eir com- ^ 
parative unity of command, their know- 
ledge of the facts of commerce so that 
when, after a period of bad trade and con- 
sequent low wages a better time came, 
they could continue to keep wages down 
long after a rise could have been well 
afforded; above all, their control of the 
law and their influence with the men who 
made the laws. 

These last two facts are of immense 
importance. Not only had the masters 
after 1799, when the men first started 
cunibining against them, Combination 
Acts to rely on, but whenever the men 
made an attempt to fix a fair wage by 
constitutional means the influence of the. 
masters in Parliament was invariably 
strong enough to resist all proposals. 
I'hey wont twen further than this, fur 
when the men, after trying their best to 
get Pitt to enforce a minimum wage, fell 
back on an old Act of the reign of 
Elizabeth, which laid a duty upon a 
magistrate to intervene in a dispute about 
wages and to fix a fair wage, the masters 
saw to it that the Act was immediately 
repealed. 

But strong as the masters wore with 
law invariably at their backs, it is by the 
employment by the Home Ofiico and> 
magistrates of spies that a modem eon- 
s(?ieDce must be chiefly shof^ked TIjc 
cliaptors in this book on the LiMites in 
Nottinghanmhiro, Lancashire aiTi^^'«>rk- 
shire, and on ” Oliver the Spy ” are a 
warning (not an altogether unnocessai'y 
warning either, even at the present day) 
of the incalculable evils of such a system 
of preserving order. That the spy invM’’- 
ably degenerate!^ into an agent prdvocatVar 
is a commonplace to any one who con- 
siders the subejet. And these pages are 
a long account of the way in which these 
scoundrels went about the country 
fomenting disorder, ndminictering illegal 
oaths, and generally creating the evidence 
which they desired to produce and be 
paid for, and entrapping foolish and starv- 
ing men to commit themseles utterly into 
their power. The whole history of our 
government contains no blacker pages 
than these. They can onty be compared 
to the worst days of the Tsars in Btissia. 

Yet of course, even in ihese digit days 
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tCbe leaoue of fi^outb 

aims at creating a great NATIONAL FELLOW- 
SHIP, a vitalised SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS, a 
great community of men and women of good-will, 
that shall frankly recognise the following facts : - 

Love, and not Hate, is the fundamental 
truth on which hangs the \ ell-being of the world, 
and that reliance on brute-force in incompatible 
with the highest social good. 

^bdt Human Nature, under whatever garb, is 
at heart, sound and good. 

(That all men and women can be encourage to 
pursue unselfish ends and that it is a flner thing 
to love one’s fellow men and to seek to bring beauty 
and happimss in human lives, than to love one’s 
possessions or to harness one's sympathies. 

Sbdt extravagance, sloth, waste and selfish- \ 
ness are sins against the Commonwealth, em- 
bittering human relationships, intensifying the | 
spirit of hatred and prolonging national discord. | 

tCbat the mass of people have not had the oppor- 
unity for self expression or of participating in the ; 
richness of Life. I 

(TbSt bleak and solitary lives, squalid surroundings | 
and monotonous toil, generate industrial unrest, j 
social antagonisms and National insecurity. ' 

barbed-wire entanglements of prejudice nr I 

custom must be removed if they impede the attain i 
ment of justic^r freedomo | 

IliMt sacrdjMand service are demanded from all 
citizens, bimKat the higher the position and the 
greater the wealth, the larger the measure of 
sacrifice and service demanded. 

Ubftt the privilege to generate joy is not un- 
bounded by the frontiers of one's own family or 
one s own class. 

vision to see, the faith to believe, 
the will to endure^ and the courage to act, the 
unconquerable spirit of man can, in reponse to the 
call of the Divine Spirit, begin to build here and 
now the City of God. 
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Is there any reason why you should 
not be it ? All Editors are constantly 
looking out for the New Contributor. 

We have been living lately under the terrible | 
strain of war, a strain which has made us all 
think and learn to re-value our life, During this . 
time it is inevitable that the desire has become ' 
clamant in our minds to give voice to the multi- 
tude of new ideas, new thoughts and new 
aspirations of which we have become conscious. 

Thousands of men and women all over the I 
world intensely desire to give expression to their 
life. A host of new periodicals has sprung into 
beinjf dealing with life in its various phases. 
They are waiting for the New Contributor, and | 
it is to help this New Contributor to find his 
voice and to utter his thoughts that the School ; 
of Authorship exists. 

It is no idle bosst which the SCHOOL OF 
AUTHORSHIP makes when it affirms that it 
can put alert-minded people, ,who will work, 
into the way of earning money quickly and 
delightfully. * 

It docs this by expert, wise and kindly 
tuition in 

Article Writing 

. . and . . 

Story Writing 

Long or Short 

As to the value of the tuition, we shall let 
the unsolicited appreciations of two Stiu ents 
speak 

’•/ think yohf system is pcrftctly marvdtous" 

Already I feel more helped Uiau 1 can Urli yau. I And 
your exerchKS diflicnlt but most fasciiiatlii|i!, aud the 
jeeturea have a wonderful way of tackling a beginner’s 
dUliciilties.”— W. M. M. (Glasgow). 



valuable course, and aitpreciate all the skill and pene- i 
tratlon shown in the practical hints given, I have 
seen something of other Courses ond find yours fat ahead 
of them. I Aaiv never known anyone mesket one see things 
so clearly and qtiickly."^l. I,. F. R. ( Flymoutk). 

Write TO-DAY for Prospectus to 

THE SCHOOL OF AUTHOiHW, 

6, thuviBe Hook, Ansdd St, MUM, 

LONDON, W.C.2. 
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through its pages for some months. An 
impartial judgment on entries from 
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Tt;BNIKG OVER 

when ovoryfching appeared ^ be against 
the working man, When defeat was appur- 
ontly tile only result of his struggles, the 
foundations of freedom were being laid. 
Small • credit to the masters, though ! 
True there were good masters to be found. 
There were also far more commonly 
masters who were on the side of the 
strikers, hoping by this means to compel 
their rivals to pay higher wages, which 
they alone were incapable of granting, for 
fear of being undersold . But as a general 
rule it is safe to say that no single advance 
of any kind, whether in the matter of 
wages or hours or even fair dealing, was 
gained without a fight. And these were 
the days in which the workers learnt 
through their abject misery to stand by 
one another. One thinks of the scenes 
in “ Shirley (the historical foundations 
for which are to be found in this book), of 
Cfdihfttt’s denunciations, of Byron’s 
maiden speech in whieh he said that he 
had never seen under the most despotic 
govornme.uts such squalid wretchedness 
as he hfvd seen since his return in the vtyry 
heart of Kngland,” and one wonders how 
sufh men Itad the spirit left to stand by 
one another, (^r the money to snhscrihe to 
the funds of their Unions. One reads the 
j^nodernte and well argued appeals, and 
%’onders how we escaped a revolution. Tf 
any wondt^rs at the demands of work- 
ing in^tn-day, ftr at the fighting power 
of oi^ipPldiers in France, he will find the 
answer to them Imth in this hook. It is a 
tragedv or an epic, according to how you 
look at it. 


loME RECENT FICTION. 

One by one all those novelists who 
have not already done so, and some of 
those who have, aro getting the war off 
their chests. 

One of the best of this recent batch is 
Miss G. B. Stern's Children of No Man's 
Land (Duckworth, 7/- net). Miss Stern 
is not concerned to writ© vaguely about 
the war in general, but with two aspects 
of it til at can both be compressed under 
her tJtle. FiM she takes the position of 
the r^Aturaliaed Geman Jews in lEngland, 
h(^ problem further by 
ranking her hero be bom in Germany 
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while his parents were Visiting that 
country before their natur^iaation; so 
that he ^ having been brought up to feel 
himself an ordinary Eugiialiman, finds 
himself, just as he is about to enter th*.* 
Army, a German subject. Her second war 
as])ect is that of the demi-vierge^ who 
apparently became a common type in 
England during those years of war. 
Brought up to believe in complete free- 
dom, with every opportunity of mixing 
with men almost thrown in her way, she 
becomes alarmingly neither one thing nor 
the other, but simply a flirt in Dr. 
Johnson's definition of the temi. The 
hook contains a gopd deal of close 
ob.servation of war-time England, and is 
certainly well written. 

Mr Gerald O’Donovan in How they did 
It (Methuen, 8/- net) is obviously very 
angry indeed. Tf one is to take his word 
for it, the general behaviour of those who 
were running the war on the home front, 
whether they wore nominally soldiers or 
civilians, was scandalous in the extreme. 
Doubtless fhere is much truth in what he 
says. The money that one sees nn>^adays 
in the hands of some people must 
obviously have come from somewhere. 
Ncvorlheloss it is hard to go all Mr. 
O’Donnvan’s way with him. All govern 
merit ofiicers, though some were silly 
enough, were not surely as corrupt as he 
holieves. And besides one always doubt.s 
the fairness of a man who will prove his 
enemy a knave and a fool at the same 
time. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s Peter Jarktton., 
Cigar Mrrrhauf (Hutchinson 7/6 net) is 
worth noticing chiefly for a very vivid 
descriptitm of the Battle of Loos. That 
is extremely well done, and by the 
simplest moans. While one reads it one 
is under shell fire, and the strain of the 
continuous bombardment and the ut^r 
weariness of the flesh is described as it 
only can be described by one who has 
suffered it. The whole part of the hook 
which deals with the front is both 
truthful and interesting. It is when Mr. 
Frankau deals with other emotions than 
those of the war, or rather when he turns 
ffiwn describing his relation vrith things 
to other people's relations with each 
other, that his limit-ations begin to show. 
Nevertheless the book is reading 

for its descriptions of modern warfare. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


London, March Qth, 1920. 


Mt, Asquith's 
Return to 
Parliament. 


Mr. Asquith’s return to 
Parliament at the 
beginning of this month 
is the most important 
event in our domestic politics since the 
last General Election. In discussing his 
prosjiects of success in our last issue we 
pointed out that although the opposition 
to the Liberal Party is still very strong, 
and personal prejudice against Mr. 
Asquith for his indecision in the early 
J'ears of the war is by no means obliter- 

C d, yet there was a distinct likelihood 
,t he would be elected in the old Liberal 
constituency of Paisley, His candidature 
was re^nised ffbm the outset as an 
event^IPkational importance, and as the 
c««n1'f3ffproKrt*ss<*(lhe received a great deal 
of support from puolio men who had been 
his opponents in the past. The most 
remarkable incident of his election was 
the unexpected letter in support of his 
c^idature from Lord eRobert Cecil, ^ 
wnich was followed soon afterwards by a' 
letter of equally emphatic reoommenda* 
tion from that stalwart old Tory, Lord 
Chaplin. A witty mtober of the House 
of Commons ga|d, when Mr. Asquith's 
Victory ‘became Jmown, that he was an 
excellent Coaiitibn candidate; for how 
else could you detci^e a politician who 
secured the support of the greato part of 
^e ^j^Miservative vote as w^ as the 
Libef^ V(^, and a oonsideiid^le section 
Vt fflie robsaifc is woith 

M l&istrates <me df the 
:'^uith 


'The 

Middle-Glass 

Vote* 


challenges the hitherto undisputed 
supremacy of the Primes Minister. It is 
quite obvious that with Mr. Asquith in 
the Iftouse of Commons, Mr. Lloyd 
George must give up all hope of succeed-" 
ing to the leadership of the Liberal 
Party. Equally, it woTuld aj^pear; that hq 
can no longer claim to represent that 
Coalition of parties which is supposed to 
be the basis of his present Government. 

It is impossible t<f draw 
any clear deductions 
from a bye-election in 
which the personal 
prestige of the ex-Prime Minister played 
so large a part. A few months ago the 
Government was losing one bye-election 
after another to the Ls^our Paairy, and it 
has continued to lose almost every seat 
that has fcdlen vacant since the New 
Year, The mortalily of the present 
House of Commons has been exception- 
ally high, and in spite of dl its care to 
avoid all risks by maki^ no new 
Ministerial appointments, the Govem- 
ment has had to face several bye-elections 
every month. Four bye-el^tions are 
actually in progress now, and tkr^ were 
held last month. Two of tbese oeiiasfitii- 
encies were lost to GoveTiment, 
although they had given laxge 
to, the Coalition at W Ocne^ Elaetiohf 
and i^e third was only retained by ^ 
narrowest majority through the eae^elllc 
campaign conduct^ by the pdjSdf^ 
bhB 8^ Miss Testa 
hat husband, Sir Waiter da 
^ Wrehin Division Irf 

V ■ "if. . 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ -.-r-.- '-'V 



Charles Pidmer, who suddenly desoended 
iipoQ the ccmstituency as an outsider in 
oompany with Mr. Bottomley, managed 
to obtain a considerable following after an 
eiftremely vigorous campaign, and sur- 
prised all the political prophets by heading 
. the poll where a Labour victory had been 
regarded as ahnost certain. Mr. 
Asquith's victory in Paisley was also a 
serious set-back for Labour, and the 
correct inference from all these bye- 
elections appears to be that the middle 
classes and the unattached voters of all 
parties are ready to vote for any candidate 
whom they most likely to be a 

thorn in the side of the Government. In 
scarcely any of the bye-elections has there 
been a clear majority of the electorate in 
favour of any one candidate. Even Mr. 
Asquith, with his handsome majority of 
14,000 votes, against 11,000 for Labour 
and 3,600 for the Government,*^ was 
elected by a minority vote. But he 
indicted the most severe defeat upon the 
Government that it has yet suffered, not 
only by his success in spite of Mr. Bonar 
Law's urgent appeal to the Conservatives 
to prevent his election, but by beating the 
Government candidate so soimdlv that he 

► C' *■ 



Mvenh^ tftwsy [Loadon 


The Reverse of it (ftt Paisley). 

David: ** Good HtavaadI Does yxiur ceupr o 
look like that?” 


was ofali^d'to forfeit the deposit d £150 
required under the Padhtment Act as a 
gu^antee |gainst freak candidi^es.^ 
The tobies have ^een completely turned^ 
upon the Go^hin&ht. Eighteen monlihs 
ago several of Mr. A^uith's former 
colleagues in the Cabinet suffered > 
similar disastrous defeat and forfeited 
their deposits. The Coalition supporters 
declared exultantly that the Asquithians 
could never recover from tois supreme . 
ignominy. Now the same fate has over- 
tik^n their own candidate for being rash 
enough to oppose Mr. Asquith himself. 


One of the most notable 

the 

elections has been the 
Bye-Electlons. increasing influence of 

the women who have token part in them. 
Lady Astor is still the only woman who 
is actually in Parliament, but Mr. 
Asquith's daughter, Lady Bonham - 
Carter, has gained such a reputation for 
her gifts as a speaker during her father’s 
contest at Paisley that she has already 
been invited by at least seven constitu- 
encies to stand as the Liberal candidate 


at the next election. Politicdly peaking, 
she is much the most considerable figure 
among the women^ who have token an 
active part in politics since women were 
given the vote. She is not only a brilliant 
and convincing speaker, but has thcA 
intellectual equipment for politioal life to 
which Lady Astor nialies little £|aiin. A 
number of well-known woiuenB^od f..r 
Parliament at the lai^ (n-ncral cWctiori, 
but with the exception of Miss Christobel 
Pankhurst none of them came anywhera 
near to success. Miss Margaret Bondfield 
and Miss Mary MacArthur have each 
obtained such« personal influence in /he 
Labour world through their kMig 
devoted association with the Trade Union 
movement, that their election to the 
House of Commons is practically certoin 
before long. Nevertheless,’ toe bye- 
elections seem to show that toe type 
of woman candidate who ia likely to 
succeed is not the patient and unobtrusive 
worker in industrial moveniente, but toe 
more spectacular women who know how 
to attract and msmage a crowd of eleott^vv 
Mr. Charles palmer's success as an iiidAr 
pendent oaz^idato in toe Wrutdii etootioii 
proves toat toe crowds who ha^ atvrayi . 
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been willing to gather round ^ popular become involved. Naturally, Ur. Asi^uith 
r^aker can be counted iiipon m use the is handicapped by t&e maHness o£ his 
tmnchise, which has latellj^ l>ee^ given to own hand of followers, and root^ 

them, in fa^mu; of such candidates. hostility towards him cd pa^’ of the 

M Within the House of Labow Party and maiqr of th« <3ai- 

• "quKli Commons Mr. Asquith’s servabves. NeTOrtholess, there is the 
presence has already framework of a raaUy effectiTO C^pOsitkm 
OppoeHlon. m^de a marked im- ^ brought together upoh ^ main 
pression. The reception which was given issues and can _ ^ made to \^<wk in 
to him on his first appearance was highly harmony. Lord Jiolwrt C^l, who has 
significant. His return had been committed himself, although he is still 
received with so much enthusiasm nominally a suppo^r rf &e Coalition, to 
throughout the country that it was extent of wntmg to Mr. Asquith and 
decided or^ariiM* a triumphal procession expressing hopes of lus return for Paisley, 
from his own house to Parliament Square, eonimands a following of probably not 
Blit his election had been such a severe ^ hundred membere of the 

blow to the Coalition that its supporters Coalition, who include all the m^t 
decided that they would receive him, gifted of the younger Union^ts. On 
when he came to take his seat, in frigid revision of the Peace Treaty it 

silence. So, when he was introduced mor* than probable that I^rd 
once more to the House of (Commons bv If-obertr and his followers would 
his faithful lieutenant, Sir Donald thernselyes substentially in a^ee- 

Maclean. and his Chief Whip, Mr. George 

Thome, after a riotous procession thrt>ugh same way all these forces 

the heart of London, he was greeted bv could probably be united in support of 
scarcely more than a tliin cheer, while Mr. ‘«uendmente to the Home Rule Bill which 
Lloyd George was accorded a tremendous it worth senous consider- 

ovation. Mr. Asquith voted against the otion. Above all, there is hope of consoii- 
Government three times on the first day the vital force.s in Parliament on 

that he was back in the House, and ail retrenchment, 

parties who are discontented with the 

ioUmment look to him now as the leader . iKarflliam Whether Mr. Asquitli 's 
or the Opposition which still may do much nrf return to Parliarnent is 

towards retting the Cscredit into which , hmir likely to re-build the 
l'.-ir1inine|^fli.s fallen. Two main ques- * shattered fortunes of 

tiong Qoi^miniihate tjje House of Com- the Liberal Party is another matter. His 
irionSj and Mr. Asquith ’s^ conduct as speeches during the election at Paisley 
Leader of the Opposition wfll largely were a masterly exposition of a definite 
determitifi their settlement. The Govern- political creed, but there was something 
ment has introduced its Irish proposals, pathetic in the continual references to Mr. 
and ^ra is scarody anyon# who will GUwistqne and the incessant appeals to a 
suppow Ih^ as they stand; but if the tradition* which has ceased to carry con- 
Oppoeition faces the issue in a constnjc- viction anywhere outeidiB the National 
tive spirit it can go far toWiu^s remedying Lilieral Club. Nevertheless, ttie pro- 
propoeals which are certai^y unworthy of gramme which Mr. Asquith set opt does 
British stateamaa^ip. At the same time provide a platform upon which men of 
the whde question of tlie Peace Treaty, various parties ate likely to find much 
and of a Bc t tbm ent of the Near East, common ground. No one else commands 
remains to be decided. Here also Pariia- the saote dbhfidenoe in regard to the 
ment has been hitherto little more than a necesi^ for cutting down public expendi- 
docile mstninmt lor recording Mie ture, and Mr, Asquith can point to his 
deoisioiis v|J flie Cahinnti if Ifce own teoord as Chancellor of 
Oppo^ticiii:^^^S|^ Exchpqu^ and Prime Minister, 

much te Potue reducea Hie national debt by more 

ConleveiM to. retrieve <mt 100 mSRbns, within a few yeate; 

policy froBsfte diAbnour in whiA it has ful Shmme. He hag, moreoyery a^^^ 
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reputation as an authority on national 
finance. The public has long ceased to 
hope for any serious retrenchment so long 
as Mr. Lloyd George remains in power 
witiiout being subjected to the restraining 
influence of a well organised Opposition. 
Mr. Asquith’s prospects as a leader 
depend much less upon his loyalty to the . 
obsolete traditions of Liberalism than 
upon his power to prove to all classes that 
he stands for an uncompromising policy 
of retrenchment, and for a courageous 
endeavour to redeem the national debt 
by the application of special financial 
measures. Nationalisation is the test 
case of public economy, and on this ques- 
t’on Mr. Asquith took a decided stand in 
opposition to the demands of the Labour 
Party. It becomes increasingly clear that 
by insisting upon nationalisation of the 
mines, which is admittedly demanded as 
only the prelude to an extension of State 
ownership from one big industry to 
finother, the Labour Party are giving rise 
to widespread alarm and are rapidly losing 
tlie support which they were gaining 
th|nughout the country at the end of last 
year. We noted at that time that the 
st^iadv increase in the votes that were’ 
polled for Labour was chiefly due to the 
desire of the middle dasaes to protest 
against the extravagance and the mis- 
management of the present Government. 
Every Labour victory in the constituencies 
was sure to be interpreted at Westminster 
as a direct vote of no confidence in the 
(/oalition, and in comparison with the 
effete prf?gramme of the old Liberal Party 
Labour had much to recommend it. But 
the two latest defeats of the Government, 
by Mr. Asquith as a Free Liberal and Mr. 
Charles Palmer as an TndependeUt candi- 
date, have been in a scarcely less notable 
degree defeats for Labour as well. The 
electorate as a whole is conoemed chiefly 
with the cost of living and the desire to 
get back to normal conditions of industry, 
and until the Coalition shows signs of 
mending its ways, the bye-elections are 
sure to go in favour of wha^ver candidate 
is most likely to protest effectively against 
its uncontrolled extrav^ance. Personal 
considerations will certainly play a decid- 
ing part in every contest, and it is likely 
that Liberals of real character and ability 
will, be preferred in Uie next lew xnonfhfir 


to Labour candidates who are obliged to 
argue in ffrour of nationalisation. ^ 

In the meantime the 
The Next Government appears to 
Budget. have at last got the 

financial situation into 
some sort of order. The special issue of 
five and three-quarter per cent. Treasuiy 
Bonds which was issued to redeem the 
floating debt which has to be repaid this 
year, has brought in new capital to the 
extent of 60 millions, and a further 100 
millions of maturing bonds have been 
converted into the new issue. No one 
expected quite such a favourable result, 
and the situation is still further improved 
by the probability that expenditure will 
be found to have fallen considerably short 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s revised estimate in 
October last. He then anticipated that 
expenditure up to the end of the financial 
year would amount to 1,642 millions, but 
at the beginning of this month it is stall 
nearly BOO millions short of this figure. 
At the same time, revenue, which he esti- 
mated at £1,168,000,000 seems likely to 
surpass his estimate, and the net deficit 
for the current year may work out at 
nearly 200 millions less than the 473 
millions which he anticipated. The 
Biiilget which is to be introduced rfext 
month promises to be much more hopeful 
than last year’s. iJbrge arre|BB of Excess 
Profits Tax have still to cP^in, and 
there will be a substantial re^ue from 
the disposal of surplus Government 
stores ; while this year's expenditure will 
certainly be much less. The present year 
has had to include enormous payments in 
liquidation vff war contracts enterj^ into 
by the War Office and the AdminJty and 
Ministry of Munitions, as well as very 
heavy payments in war gratuities to 
demobilised soldiers and sailors. But we 
are still far from being within sight of 
the normal financial year which Mr. 
Chamberlain foretold in bis last Budget 
speech. He then reckoned upon revenue 
and expenditure balancing round about 
800 millions a year, as coBBc|Mcred with the 
last pre-war Bu4^6t, which cbiistituted a 
recora by reaehi^ 200 n^ons. The 
Anny estiinateB introducied by Mr. 
Churchilt duritkg Februa^ m a typWel 
instimee of the uncertain iaaraeti^ of 
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present 'public finance. Even his one-tenth, of one per cent, of the pro- 
hnmense estimate of 125 miH^ons for the ueeds. The cost of collecting Income Tax 
Office alone, which compares with a is at least one per cent, 'pm Injbnd : 
vote of 26 millions for all the combined Bevenue Commissioners insist tiiat it 
defensive preparations of this country would be impossible to diSerentlate 
before the war, is quite likely to between those who have earned an 
be exceeded. Until our position in the increase of wealth during the war by their 
Near East is definitely decided it is own exertions or by rendering special ser- 
impossible to estimate how deeply we vices, and those who have merely profited 
may be committed to military require- by the scarcity of what they had to sell 
merits. For if our present responsibilities or have in fact been guilty of profiteering 
are to continue indefinitely, v'e shall have at the expense of the public. They 
to garrison and defend the frontiers of declare that it would be impossible to 
what is practically a second Indian make any levy that should take nofaoe of 
Empire that lacks any geographical boun- differences of this kind ; but if Parliament 
daries which would constitute a natural agrees to make the levy generally upon 
deft'nce. all increases in wealth that have accrued 

during the war there would be 340,000 per- 
sons liable to the levy. Special privileges 
But apart from the dgcounts would be given to people 

The npfps« 5 itv of dAhnina . who hold Government securities. There 

War Fortunes future expenditure doubt that the Government is 

Tax Inquiry, “t is rgeK^ the to introduce toe proposal in order 

War Debt should be redeemed without P^J’ <5® ®' largo part of toe war debt, 
delay. It stands already at 7,000 millions. Chamberlain gave an assurance to 

iuvoU'ing an annual interest charge of the Committee when it was ^pointed, 
between 300 and 400 millions. The agreed upon a woricable 

(Jo\ emment has refused to consider the scheme toe Government would adoptat as 
question of a general lew on capital to own; and there seems to be every 
reduce the debt, and Mr. Chamberlain’ likelihood that such agreement will be 
has insisted that he would resign if such forthcoming. If even 1,000 millions could 
«>roposal were considered at all. He has be obtained by this means md utilised 
t refused even to discuss it on its merits, pay off the National Debt it would go 
using evQjnr sort oi fantasti(' and frivo- considerable distance towards reducing 
Ions arg Jjent to prove that it is unwork- ‘ke inflation of our credit, and so bringing 
able. 40i at least toe Government is ' down prices, 
willing to proceed with a spee-ial levy on 
war fortunes if it can bo shown to be 

practicable. A special Committ»ee of Meanwhile prices con- 

inquiry has been appointed to take tinue to rise from 

evidence, and Sir John Anderson, the ™ w month to month, and 

Chtfcman of the Boar^ of Inland * “‘Xclianges. latest Board of 

Bevenue, has supplied a detailed nieinor- Trade return.s show' an index figure of 133 
anduin suggesting how the levy could be j>er cent, above the figure which repre- 
sut^cessfully made and giving an approxi- sented the cost of living in August, 1914.' 
mate estimate of the amount that it would There is an immediate probability of a 
be likely tp produce. The Chairman and further serious rise in the cost of several 
his staff have given every assistance to important articles of food. The past year 
the OoBunittee, and have even worked has been practically wasted, so far as 
out. a graduated scale for the taxation of reconstruction in Europe is concemed, 
war foiciu^s^" They admit that the work and tlie shortage of foodstuffs and essen- 
of valuaisoB would be considerable, but tial supplies throughout the Continent is 
they that the levy would almost more acute than ever. At the sapie time 

cmaioj^ ^Id 1;000 mfilions, and the our own main supplies of wheat and st^ar 
cost q|; cdllecti)^ not and various other essential 

cxpecti^ll^ exceed one-fi^, or possibly have become nearly exhausted, and alter 
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the next few months it will be necessary 
to make new purchases on a large scale. 
We shall then find that we are faced wii^ 
an unexpectedly keen, competition fn}iii 
Central Europe and from America, and 
that the considerations of international 
friendship which assisted us in all our 
difficulties during the war will count for 
very little from henceforward. Even 
more serious than the desperate competi- 
tion of all countries for foods of which 
there is not enoi|gh to go round is the 
(‘ontinual depreciation of our money in 
America. The United States persist in 
their refusal to take any part in helping 
to finance the reconstruction of Europe, 
or even to participate in an agreement 
that would stabilise the foreign exchanges 
and enable the countries which have been 
obliged to get desperately into debt by the 
enormous surplus of their impofSs over 
exporta, to buy what they need at prices 
that would allow them to compete on 
equal terms with the other countries 
which have suffered less from the war. 
There has been a slight recovery in the 
British exchange with America during the 
past month, and the sovereign is now 
wo Ah about 3.40 dollars, after having 
touched 3.20 early in February. This 1 
adverse exchange has fortunately pro- 
duced its own remedy by discouraging all 
unnecessary imports from the United 
States, for so long as our shilling is 
reckoned as worth no more than eight-, 
pence in American money trade becomes 
nearly 7^rohihitive. However, we are still 
dependent upon America for a number of 
indispensable imports, and the other 
countries of Europe are even more depen- 
dent than we are. Tlie League of Nations 
has decided to summon an international 
congress to consider the financial position 
of *the world, and to take whatever 
moasurt^s may he possible to restore the 
credit of the countries whose trade is 
teTnporarily disorganised by the necessity 
importing raw materials for which they 
cannot pay. 

An In spite of the refusal 

International of America to lend a 
Conference helping hand, it is still 
on Finance, possible for the Euro* 
p(3an countries to band together and 
advance loans against securities that are 
h)r the time being unmarketable but will 


before long produce substantial dividends 
as before^* The natural resources oL 
Poland, the Balkan States, and even ^ 
Austria, to say nothing of Germany, are 
an immense fund of weali^ which only 
requires the resumption and development 
of mdustry in order to supply these coun- 
tries with the means of repaying the 
advances that they must obtun now in 
order to make go^ their deficiehces of 
raw material and machinery. In any 
scheme for the restoration of credit in 
Europe, the chief burden must naturally 
fall uppn Britain and France. If America 
refuses to assist in a task which she con- 
siders to be no responsibility of hers, the 
European countries will probably discover 
that they are in a position to develop 
their own resources at the expense of 
America’s foreign trade. It is quite cer- 
tain that none of the European countries 
will continue to buy from America in 
terms of an inordinately depreciated 
exfchange if it is possible to buy what they 
need without importing from the other 
side of the Atlantic. This is not a ques- 
tion of any political hostility between 
America and Europe. It is a matter of 
simple business and common sense. Tlie 
^ United States have made colossal prepar- 
ations for exporting to Europe after the 
war, and Europe has everything to g^^n 
by buying the surplus products of America ♦ 
if they are offered o|i reason^le terms. 
But what has happened is thajfeho Ameri- 
cans have already shipped sucSb ')rmou« 
cargws to Europe that we are all in 
America’s debt. Tf America insists upon 
exacting the full ternns of discount that 
she can command because of our 
indebtedness, she is perfectly at liberty 
to do so, but it will not he surprisILg if 
the countries which are most heavily 
indebted to her already try to find means 
of borrowing on more favourable terms 
elsewhere. Borrowing there must be, for 
the whole of Europe is hopelessly in 
arrears from under- production. And 

America has to face a situotioo in which 
the export tmde for which she has been 
preparing must be carried on by credit 
if it is to eon^nue at all. The only alter- 
native to eni^ting an interii||daonal a 
ment for a gen^ readjiistmeut of the 
exchanges js to face, a tremendous dump 
in her home markets before loq^ 
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Th* Pri tl ah rea^E i^ainst aoteristic of prevaaliBg atfeikido 

wJw K^ iTa” Amorioan dictation in towards America. Lord Grey bad himself 
European affairs' which prevented any chance of his succeeding to 
waanuig on. gathering the embassy by his outspoken letter in 

strength since Mr, Wilson's departure The Tirnee a month ago/ In it he 
from Paris has about reached its climax, expressed a frank acknowledgment of tibe 
Equally, the American reaction sgainst American objectiems to ihe League of 
intervention in European politicB is Nations, and a generous acoeptanoe of 
stronger than ever. The reception in this the reservations to the Peace 1 ke||y 
country of the Government's appoint- upon which the Bepubheans Jhi^ 
ment of Sir Auckland Geddes as British insisted. Had it not^been for the uncom- 
Ambassador to Washington was char- promising attitude of President Wilson, 
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his letter would probably have smoothed 
the way for the final ratification of the 
Treaty. But the President, in his deter- 
mination to stand by the League of 
Nations Covenant in the form in which 
it was adopted by the Allies at Versailles, 
haS fiatly refused tp consider even those 
compromises which Lord Grey, one of the 

t ef sponsors of the League of Nations, 
dared his readiness to accept. Had it 
been otherwise, Lord Grey would have 
gone to Washington as British Ambass- 
ador with a prestige such as no other 
living man could command. But since 
his appointment was impossible, only two 
other names could be seriously con- 
sidered. Lord Robert Cecil would pro- 
bably have been the best possible choice, 
but he is too deeply .committed to his 
political duties in Parliament, and his 
capacity for usefulness in the present 
House of Commons is so great the country 
would have lost much more than it could 
have gained by his acceptance of the 
Embassy at Washington. The only other 
public man who could be said to possess 
the abilities and the prestige necessary 
to make a successful Ambassador was Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, the President of the 
Board of Education. He is a very distin- 
guished scholar and a brilliant public 
speaker, and possesses great natural 
diplomatic gifts ; but he has been so useful 
to the Prime Minister in the present 
Government in a variety of capacities 
that it was extremely unlikely that Mr. 
Lloyd George would consent to part with 
him. The eventual decision to send Sir 
Auckland Geddes as Ambassador would 
have ocx;asioned an outburst of public 
fury if the country had not already grown 
deplorably indifferent to every question 
affecting our relations with America. Sir 
Auckland Geddes has been more univer- 
sally abused than any other member of 
the Cabinet, and while his ability as a 
professor of anatomy has never been 
called in question, he has made more 
mistakes and aroused more personal 
hfistility than any of the new men whom 
Mr. Lloyd George has brought into the 
Crvilibion. It is a remarkable, and in 
somc^ respects an alarming, sign of the 
times that his aEppointment should- have 
called forth so little comment beyond a 


general expression of relief that he had 
at last been discharged from the Cabinet. 


The delay oyer 
Peace Treaty in 
America has now lasted 
long that moat 




More Delays 
over 

the Treaty, 

people in this country have given up 
following its further fate in the Senate, 
and have made up their minds to expect 
no further assistance of any kind in the 
resettlement of Europe. President 
Wilson’s latest attempt to settle the ques- 
tion has met with even less success than 
before and the Senate has asserted its 
independence by passing again, with an 
increased majority, tliis time in the pro- 
portion of three to one, Senator Lodge’s 
resolution declaring that America must be 
the sole judge of all questions affecting 
the interests of the United States within 
the League of Nations. President Wilson 
is still practically unable to take an 
active part in the direction of affairs. 
His friends both here and in America 
have lost all confidence in his ability to 
control the situation, and his imfortunate 
difference of opinion with Mr. Lansing 
over the conduct of Government business 
during the past six months has created 
the impression that his judgment is no 
longer reliable, and that he is more likely 
to estrange those who might be fiiendln 
to UR in America by his obstinacy, than 
to achieve any important results’ to the 
benefit of Europe. It is as that 
these facts should be clearly siStlCl and 
acknowledged. A crisis was only narrowly 
averted during the month when Mr. WO 
son dispatched a strongly worded message 
to the Peace Conference, insisting upon 
the fulfilment of his own wishes in regard 
to the Adriatic question if he was to Sup- 
port the Peace Treaty any longer. His 
critics have been quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity presented to them by this mani- 
festo, and have pointed out that if they 
bad not held up the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty, he would not now be in a 
position to use the threat of withdrawing 
the Treaty altogether as a means to 
enforce his own opinions. 

tragedy of the estrangement Ciick has 
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been brought about by mismanagement 
on both sides of the 'Atlantic has become 
pitifully evident in the discussidns over 
the fate of the Turkish Empire. The one 
part of the world in which Atnerican inter- 
vention was most urgently needed and 
could have produced the most beneficial 
results, was in the countries under Tur- 
kish domination where the Christian 
populations have suffered endless persecu- 
tions and massacres. In our December 
issue, we published a detailed account of 
the massacre of Greek children in Asia 
Minor by the Turkish troops who have 
gathered around the standard of revolt 
raised by the Young Turk Mustapha 
Xemal. Since then the hopes of the 
defeated Turks have risen day by day, 
and Mustapha Kemal has been able to 
collect a considerable army of marauding 
soldiers who have been spreading terror 
throughout Asia Minor. A new massacre 
of the Armenians and all the Christian 
inliabitants in Cilicia is actually in pro- 
gress, and the Allied governments have 
failed hopelessly to restore any sense of 
security or to guarantee any real immun- 
ity from plunder and butchery to the 
oppressed peoples whom it was our sacred 
^duty to prot-oct. All that has been done 
is to send an absurd parade of battleships 
of everv kind to manoeuvre in front of 
C iiKhAindidi'. Tlf there was one point 
ol pidj^upon which the Allies were com- 
pletely united throughout tile war, it was 
tlic imperative necessity of clearing the 
Turks out of their last footing in Europe 
and putting an end to their dominion 
over the subject races of the Turkish 
Apire. The one absolutely clear military' 
victory of the war was the utter annihil- 
ation of the Turkish Army by General 
Allenby. There never was in history a 
more complete and unconditional sur- 
render than that which the British and 
Indian troops forced upon the whole Tur- 
kish Army in Palestine. Yet in spite of 
this crushing defeat and in spite of the 
overwhelming desire of all the European 
peoples for the expulsion of the Turks 
from Constantinople, the Peace Confer- 
ence has suddexfiy decided that the 
Sultaii is to be allowed to remain in his 
lorme||jpapit^. 


The Revival 

® p '*‘'***“ trous result of ttie with- 
rower. drawal of America from 
the European Council table. The settle- 
ment with Turkey has been held up 
month after month owing to the failure 
of America to decide about the Treaty 
of Versailles, for it was intended that 
America, if she agreed to enter ihe League 
of Nations, was to undertake a mandate 
for both Constantinople and Armenia. 
Because of her failure to decide, the 
Turks have gained a priceless interval of 
time during which they have consolidated 
their forces, and are now able to negotiate 
with peacemakers who can no longer 
count upon armies to enforce their 
decisions. Encouraged by the sense of 
their own strength and their observation 
of tne impotence of the Peace Confer- 
ence, the Turks have not only recom- 
menced their massacres of the Christian 
populations, but have installed another 
Young Turk Government in Constanti- 
nople. Yet it was not the force of neces- 
sity, but a direct betrayal of the Allied 
policy throughout the war in the ipjerests 
of forces antagonistic to the tradi- 
tions of European civilisation that 
eventually resulted in the retention 
of the Turks in Constantinople. 
Throughout the past year, secret 
influences have been tirelessly at vrork to 
bring about the result which has now 
been consummated. For months past an 
incessant .propaganda has been directed 
towards creating the belief that the fate 
of Turkey must intimately affect the 
sentiments and the loyalty of millions of 
British Mahommedan subjects in India. 
It has been persistently argued, with a 
complete indifference to the actualJacts. 
tiiat Constantinople is considered by all 
. Makommedans as a sacred city, and that 
it we attempted to expel the Turks from 
it, we would be provoking a religious war 
throughout the East. These statements 
have been dealt with exhaustively many 
times in this Beview ; and to the aegu- 
mept that the Indian Mf^ennmedans 
would be outraged by the dedsiop to 
place Constantinople under interttHtional 
control, we need only say that thousands 
of Indian troops gave their jiyeS^dpring 
the war in the campdgns ( ‘ “ 
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in whieh the liberatimi of Constaotinople 
was always final objective. 

Mr Montadu'a beteayal of toe 

" -Allied policy in this 
i surrender to the Turks 

Succeeds. made aU the more 

unpardonable by the ii^aaner in which it 
was executed. It had been well known 
that pro-Turkish influences were work- 
ing hard to secure the retention of Con- 
stantinople, but the declarations of Mr. 
Lloyd George and of the British Govern- 
ment as a whole, were so deflnite and 
uncompromising that it seemed unthink- 
able that they should be ignored. Mr. 
Montagu, however, has been tireless in 
the Peace Conference, and it was clear 
that he would make a determined eflort 
to enforce his own views upon the 
Government. Suddenly, without Nam- 
ing or explanation of any kind, it was 
announced that the Peace Conference had 
decided that Constantinople was to 
remain under Turkish rule, with the 
Straits intemationaliaed. And before 
time had been given even to ask a ques- 
tion in Parliament as to how and why 
this Amazing decision had been taken. 
Admiral de Eobeck, the British Naval 
Commissioner in the Bosphorus, was 
instructed to send a wireless message to 
the Indian people announcing that the 
Turks were to remain in possession of 
the city. The coup was neatly carried 
out. When Parliament insisted upon a 
day to discuss the question a week later, 
it was told that the decision was now 
irrevocable and that it would be a breach 
of faith with our Indian subjects to recon- 
sider it. Mr. Montagu has brought to a 
triumphant conclusion the long drawn 
intrigiih which he has conducted to retain 
the Turks in Europe. 


It remains to be seen 
What it Maaos whether this fatal 
for Europe, decision is actually 
irrevocable. The 
League of Nations has shown signs of 
constructive statemanship during the 
past month, and there is no quesiaon too 
large to come wil^in the scope of its 
decisions if it develops into the supreme 
tribunal of peace and war in Europe. But 
it is one thing to revise disputed boun- 
daries, and to insist upon mo^cations 
of international agreements, and a totally 


difleront matter to undertake the forcible 
e:iqpulBion or Turkey from Europe, afteill^ 
the Allies have failed to cany dot their 
declared policy even when they had 
inflicted upofTTurkey the most drasive 
milit^y defeat in history. If there is one 
decision more than another whieh would 
seem to portend the certainty of ancither 
world war, it is this iipj)u1]ing failure to do 
the right thing in regard to Constanti- 
nople. W'e have shown the Turks, as 
pl^nly as deeds can show, that we have 
not the courage to take full advantage of 
our own power to punish them for their 
crimes and to compel them to govern 
their subject I'aces fu- cording to the stan- 
dards of European civilisation. They 
will say, and with considerable justice, 
that by showing their own power for mis- 
chief in Asia Minor, they have compelled 
us to leave them alone. They believe 
that they have intimidated us into sub- 
mission, and the lessons of history will 
all be falsified if they do not have recourse 
to further atrocities as a means to obtain- 
ing thek desires. If our politicians 
insist upon leaving them in possession of 
Constantinople, they will certainly not 
rest content without seeking to regain 
their lost dominion in the Near East, and 
in the Balkans as well. So long as Con- 
stantinople remains in Turkish hands, if ^ 
will be a sink of intrigue and the breeding 
ground for every sort of strike ^ South 
Eastern Europe. Had it been in&' 7 ation- 
alised, this unhealthy atmospheW would 
have been cleared at once, amd the end- 
less complications of the Balkans, which 
have been only accentuated by ttie treaty 
with Bulgaria, could have been settled 
in the course of years under the seavh- 
light of the League of Nations. It n&y 
not yet be too late for this last calamity 
to be redressed. If Constantinople is left 
in the state in which the Peace Confer- 
ence has now left it, the last war will 
undoubtedly have to be fought idl over 
again. 


vwirMf Obviously, this sur- 

* d render to ihe Turks is 

« the direct consequence 
Botohevilcs. ^ surrender to the 
Bolsheviks. It follows directly upon the 
military victories which the Peace C/Ohfer- 
ence allowed the Bed Annie^io win 
against General iPanikin, whm have 
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brought them to the shores of the 
Sea. And the triumph pWie Bolsheviks 
is explained by the same combination of 
influences which has kept the Turks in. 
Constantinople. It was within the power 
of the Allies to crush Bolshevism at any 
time up to the end of last summer if they 
had acted upon their own professions of 
faith and if they had shown even the 
inf>st common-place ability in exploiting 
the weakness of their enemies.^ The 
Moscow Government w'as at that time no 
more capable of resisting a determined 
attack from the Allied Armies than was 
the Turkish Government a few weeks ago. 
But just as the Allies failed for reasons 
which have never been explained, to 
supply General Denikin with munitions 
and artillery, so they have now been 
mysteriously prevented from insisting 
upon the humiliation of tlie Turks. In 
each case the issue was practically the 
same. Bolsheviks and Turks are alike 
opposed to the traditions of Western 
Europe, and now* that the Bed Armies 
have reached the borders of tl^e old Turk- 
ish Empire, Turkey and Kussia are joining 
forces openly in opposition the Peace 
Conference. Betw^een them they have 
created the incest dangerous possible 
menace to the peaceful re-settlement of 
I Europe, and they are in a position to drive 
an extremely formidable wedge between 
us India, -Which also threatens to 
breakthrough trie chain of our defences 
fro^jj^gypt to the East. 

During the month the 
Forced Labour Bolsheviks have been 
in Russia. able to consolidate 
their victories on every 
Jf[ont. Revolution ha% broken out in 
^adivojatock and the Soviet Government 
is acknowledged throughout Siberia, right 
up to'ttie coast of the Pacific, ^though 
the Red Armies have not yet had time to 
keep up with the advance of the revolu- 
tionary -moveTnente. Admiral Eoltchak 
and his Prime Minister have both been 
executed by the revolutionary troops, and 
the last remnants of the Ania^Bolshevik 
forceB in Siberia have been either 
massecred or Aspersed. The Moscow 
Gov^ntet is to 

gtiH more important 
Bucoc^es' have been gained by the Bed 


Annies since we wrote last. Arbhangel 
has fallen into their hands, and also Mur- 
mansk, which gives them an ice-free pwrt 
from which they can at once re-open their ^ 
foreign trade across the Baltic. In South- 
ern Russia, General Denfldn has suc- 
ceeded in holding up the advfmee of the 
Red Armies for- some weeks, but he has 
lost the port of Odessa and he is being 
hard pressed on the natrow front between 
it and the Sea of Azov. His eventual 
defeat is no longer in doubt. Meanwhile 
the immediate prospects of pe^ or war 
throughout centra Europe must depend 
upon the attitude of the Bolsheviks 
towards Pbland. In spite of the flam- 
boyant proclamations issued by Lenin at 
the beginning of the year in which be 
deelareil that this year would see the 
es^hlishment of Soviets in every capital 
city of Europe as well as in America, it 
appears at the moment as though he had 
decided abandon further wars of con- 
quest . The Baltic States have agreed to 
make peace with Moscow, and the Poles 
are I>eing compelled by necessity to agree 
b) a similar termination of hostilities. 
There are other means of conquesbbesides 
the forcible occupation of territory by the 
Red Armies, and the Bolsheviks are 
devoting their energies to a world-wide 
campaign of propaganda to undermine 
and prepare for the overthrow of existing 
forms of Government in every country. 
The immediate future must largely 
depend upon the ability of Lenin and 
Trotsky to demobilise their Red Armies. 
An official report from Moscow discloses 
the astonishing fact that Trotsky has now 
definitely instituted forced labour 
throughout Russia, and the conscript 
armies, instead of being demobfliBed are 
' being transformed into labour battalicms 
which are obliged not only to work under 
military discipline but to go from one 
district to another at the orders of the 
Bolshevik bureaucracy. 

It is at least unlikely 
Labour Unrest that this formal inteo- 
Snbsidint. ductiem of forced labour 
into Russia wfl! asjsiat 
the propntrandistp of Bolsheviate te 
cMunirn- They are already 
justify and praise it on the grolam ttat it 
compels men and wmeen of ev^ oUas to 
work for their livteg, but 
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that the mass of British trade' unionists 
would tolerate forced- labour for a 
moment. The past few months have 
witnessed a steady reaction throughout 
Great Britain against revolutionary agita- 
tions. The work of re-construction has 
made substantial progress, and now that 
tile iron moulders' strike has been settled, 
unemployment is less than it has ever 
been. The principal industries are work- 
ing more smoothly than at any time since 
the war ended and the British Industries 
Eair which has just been held has still 
further improved the outlook for many 
industries which were already working to 
their utmost capacity. It is ^ eariy to 
anticipate the result of the special con- 
gress on nationalisation which is to be 
held next week, but it seems unlikely 
that steps will be taken to force ^the 
Government’s hand by a general strie. 
The direct actionists have found their 
plans thwarted from month to month 
ever since the last railway strike. But 
the.\i' are determined to keep their hold 
upon the Trade Union movement, and 
have skilfully shifted their agitation from 
one d expand to another as the necessity 
of postponement became evident. The 
campaign for nationalising t^e mines 
has come to a head, and the next step is 
t/i be fully discussed at the forthcoming 
Trade Union Congress. 


The Fourth ***« 

Home Rule 

the Government has 
just introduced its new 
Irish Bill. The Labour Party have 
decided to oppose it on the ground that, 
by creating separate Parliaments for 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland, it tends 
to dividfe the coimti-y into two perman- 
ently hostile provinces. The Irish 
Nationalists oppose it indignantly, both 
on the ground that it accepts Sir Edward 
Carson’s demand that the two Northern 


counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
although they contain clear majorities of 
Catholics and Nationalists, should be in- 
cluded in the Protestant, and Unionist 


hloc which the Ulstermen wish to create ; 
and also because the Bill falls ludicrously 
short of the Prime Minister's promises of 
Dominion Home Buie. The Irish Parlia- 
ment which it proposes to set up are to 
be given control of neither customs nor 


excise, nor even of the income tax. As 
for the Centre;} Council which the Bill 
seeks to create it is little more than an 
ornamental body, with no real power to 
cement the essential unity of interests 
between the Northern and Southern Par- 
liaments. The fate of the Bill is still 
uncertain. It is possible that Mr. Asquith 
and the younger Unionists between them 
could insist upon such an improvement of 
the Bill, by enlarging its scope, and by 
recognising the whole province of Ulster 
as the basis of the Nortibem Parliament, 
as would make it acceptable to a consider- 
able section of Irish opinion. In its pre- 
sent form, it is treated with ridicule and 
contempt outside of Ulster. The most 
hopeful sign is the movement among the 
TTnionists in the three counties which 
have been excluded from the proposed 
Parliament in Ulster, to insist upon their 
inclusion. On this broader basis the 
scheme might become workable. But its 
ultimate fate will depend, not on the 
attitude of Ireland, which refuses to 
accept any responsibility for the Bill, but 
upon the success or failure of those mem- 
bers of Parliament who are sincerely 
desirous of settlement, in compelling Sir 
Edward Carson to withdraw his obstruc- 
tion to a scheme that would grant the 
genuine rights of self government which 
have been consistently demanded by four- 
fifths of the Irish people for more than 
forty years. ^ ^ 
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Peb. 2.— The repatriation ol: German 

riBoners of war from the United King- 
om has been completed. 

A Peace offer has been made to Poland by 
the Soviet Government, and a permanent 
Armistice Treaty was concluded between 
the latter and tlie Ksthonian Republic, 
whereby Esthonian independence is un- 
reservedly recognised. 

Peb. 3.-— Mr. Asquith (Lib.), Mr. Mackcan 
(Un.) and Mr. fiiggar (Lab.) were nomin- 
ated as candidates for Paisley. 

I’he battle-cruiser New Zealand arrived at 
Portsmemth, bringing Lord Jellicoe, who 
has completed his tour of the Empire, 
and Hir Rob<?rt Borden, who has come to 
this country for a rest cure. 

The P(*aci? terms between Bsthonia and the 
Soviet Government include payment to 
the former of £1,500,000 in gold roubles 
and a com^ession for a railway to Moscow. 

British troops of occupation arriving in 
Schleswig were wcl<‘onied enthusiastically 
by tho Danish population. 

A further note to Holland^ demanding the 
extradition of the ex-K.aiser, has been 
drafted by the Allies. 

Feb. 4. — ^Between August, 1914, and Febru- 
ary, 1920, 239,126 honours were awarded 
f|r services «n the field. 

^Hl'ouiitcsb of Athlone opened the Daihj 
Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia. 

In Paris, Baron von Lersner refused to 
transmit to liis Government the list of 
war criminals demanded by the Allies, 
and tendered his resignation as head of 
the German Delegation. 

5 , — Speaking at Pftisley, Mi. \M|'iiih 
defended the treaties made ihmiig sh- 
war with Roumaiiia and Italy, for which 
his Government was responsible. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Pood Controller, 
has resigned his ofiElce. 

' The Po^ Ministry received an application 
from 'the Moster Bakers’ Association for 
iMve to raise the price of the 4Ib. loaf by 
id. to lOd. 

, The German Government has announced its 
intention of standing by its demand for 
trying itt own war criminals. 

A new Army BiR introduced in the Prenoh 
Clhamber nremDSM one year’s umversal 
servioe, wnh Uability 

"V4seonnt Grey’s lettw in the Ttmei is 
' ^ted to have had a ireiparkahly mood 
iieci bn 4ibeHe«n optnion. There is a 


chance that it may hasten the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty, suhject to the Lodge 
reservations or their equivalent. 

Peb. 6. — At a conference on the housing prob^ 
lem in Manchester, the Pederation of 
Building Trades’ Operatives opposed any 
extension of dilution, but offered to agree 
to a longer working week than 44 hours. 

According to a report by the Health Minis- 
try plans of 90,000 houses have now been 
approved. 

In reply to a deputation of ex-service men, 
Mr. Lloyd George stated that he was 

0 unable to promise any increase in war 
pensirms or gratuities. 

A start w^as made in the Cairo to the Cape 
Flight promoted by the Times. Dr. 
Petf>r Chalmers Mitchell started in his 
aeroplane from Cairo at 9.45 a.m. and 
(ompleted the first stage of the journey 
nt Assouan, 425 miles from the starting 
point. 

Certain “interested persona ' in the United 
States are aci’using Viscounty Grey of 
interfering in American politics. 

Feb. 7. — At Paisley Mr. Asquith, replying to 
Lord Haldane’s recent statement as to 
the superior ‘‘ vision *’ of the Labour 
Party, said that politics was “ not a 
matter of -!;ir-gasr.ing.” 

Tho Manchosi'U' G'liid of Building Trade 
Unions has undertaken to erect 500 
houses within the year for the Urban 
District Council. 

The list of War Criminals was presented to 
the German Government. 

Pre^sidont Wilson has written to Senator 
Hitchcock, stating that he is not averse 
to “ interpretative reservations ” in the 
Treaty, and agrees to a declaration that 
the United States can accept no mandate 
except on the dirw*t authority of 
C’ongress. 

Mr. Lane, United States Secretary of the 
Interior, has resigned. 

In the International Rugby Football match 
at Iiiverleith, Scotland beat Wales % 
9 points to 5. 

Feb. 8.— Bolshevist troops have captured 
Odessa. The Britiah were evacuated on. 
February 6th. 

The list of War Criminals, including ahoni 
lOO names, was publisfaad in PaHs. 

Feb. 9.— Lord Robert Cecil W 

Mr. Asquith wishing him sucoois ip jls 
Paisley fight. 

Mr. Balfour is provialdni^ io «tit at 
Bntish official ieptwseat^ 

Council of the Leag^ ^ Kameiia. - 
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In 41 m ' trial at EdinliaTgli of Jamei 
Wobill^j the seaman who was charged 
with tatirdering a German prisoner at 
Bcapa Flow, a verdiet of not proyen ” 
was given, 

Feb. 10. — The King opened Parliament. 

The Report of the Chartered Accountants 
appointed by Mr. Lloyd George to in- 
vestigate the estimates of the Coal Con- 
trol Department and the finance of the 
industry was published. It shows con- 
siderable errors in the figures both of Sir 
Auckland Geddes and of the Miners* 
Leaders. 

Feb. 11.— At the House of Commons, the 
Labour Party’s amendment to the 
Address demanding the nationalisation 
of the Coal Mines was rejected by 329 
votes to 64. 

At St. James’s Palace the first meeting in 
this country of the Council of the League 
of Nations was opened. Mr. Balfour 
presided. 

A demonstration organized by the Irish 
Self-Determination League at the Albert 
Hall was addressed by Mr. Arthur 
Griffiths and Professor McNeill. 

Taxi-cab owners indulged in a one-day 
strike as a protest against the increased 
price of petrol. 

Feb. 12. — Esthonia has ratified the Peace 
Treaty concluded at Dorpat with the 
Bolshevists. 

The Supreme Allied Council held two sit- 
tingsfkat Downing Street. The question 
of the ex-Kaiscr’s extradition and the 
surrender of other German war criminals 
was discussed. 

The League of Nations met again at St. 
James’s Palace. 

Both Houses of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury met and discussed, among other sub- 
jects, the ministrations of women and the 
admission of Nonconformists to Anglican 
pulpits. 

Feb. 13.— The result of the Ashton-under- 
Lyne by-(dection was announced. The 
seat ha.s been won by Sir Walter de Frece 
with 8j861 votes, which gave him a 
majority of 737 over the Labour candi- 
date. The Liberal only polled 3,611. 

The Pood Ministry announced that new 
ration bm>ks would be required from 
February 29th. 

The German Charge d ’Affaires, Herr 
Sthamer, arrived in London. 

News was received that Admiral Koltchak 
and his Prime Minister, M. Pepelateff, 
were shot at Irkutsk on February 7th, by 
order of the Revolutionary Committee. 

Feb. 14.— Mr. Churchill, speaking at Dundee, 
repeated his declaration that the Labour 
Party was nait to govern. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in an addreM to a depu* 

. .tation from local aut^rities, urged them 
to raise funds for building by appeftlxng 
to local patriotism. Toaomag on the 
shortage of labour, he declaretT that if, 
in the end, this prevented houM being 


■■ 


built, the responsibility would lie ndth 
the Trade Unions. 

Feb. 15. — Dr. jlowett, minister of Westmin- 
ster Chapel, preached in Durham Cithe- 
dial. An Anglican Vicar, who protested, 
was ejected. ^ 

,News was received of the resignation of Mr. 
Lansing, United States Secretary ef 
State. Correspondence between Mr. 
Lansing and President Wilson was 
published. 

Jilin I .tngfo-TtnIinn operations against the 
Somali Mild Mullah are being under- 
taken. 

Feb. 16. — ^The official index figure of the cost 
of living in this country, for January 
last, shows a rise of o per cent. 

Representatives of twenty-one nations 
attended a conference on housing and 
town-planning at the Ideal Homes 
^hibition at Olympia. 

The Aghern police barracks, near Fermoy, 
was attacked for over an hour by an 
armed party, which was finally repulsed 
by bomb and rifle fire. 

Replying to the Dutch Government’s Note 
refusing to surrender the ox-Kaiser, the . 
Allies sent a Note exhorting that country 
to reconsider the question, and pointing 
out the inadvisability of allowing the 
author of the war to remain so close to 
the German frontier. 

Germany’s request to be allowed to try 
her own. war criminals before the Leipsic 
High Court has been conceded, with cer- 
tain reservations as to Allied supervision. 

Feb. 17. — Tobacto, cigarettes and cotton rose 
in price. 

The total net estimate of Army Expendi- 
ture for 1920-21 was issued. It amounts 
to £125,000,000 for a personnel' of 
524,000. 

The complete discomfitui? of the/ 'Mad 
Mullah’s forces was announced. 

In Rugby Football, Wales beat Franh^.m 
the Colombes ground, outside Paris, by 
two tries (6 points) to 1 goal (5 i^nta). 

Feb. 18. — Temperatures of 60 degree and 
over were registered in London and other 
parts of'the country. 

A repeat was published by the Committee 
appointed to ir.quire into the price e^: 
sewing ooffton. It points out tlu^t 
Messrs. J. and P. Coats and Ce^ have a 
virtual monopoly. Their advancement of 
the retail price even to 7|d. is not con- 
sidered justifiable. 

Thieves broke into St. GeorgO’s Roman 
Catholic Oatfaedral, Southwa», and stole 
some sacred ycMels. 

M. DeSchanei entered on his office as 
President of the French Republic. 

Armenian rehgious leaders, have . appealed 
to the l&ttonte High Commissiimers at 
Constantinople for the protection of 
Aimxenians in CHUcio. 

Feb. 19*^A of the ComadttOe on 

Tobacco Pneet staioi that the oniutonot 
of ihe Xhtp^ria] Tobsoco 
tended to fcedp prte^ . 



» f Giasy |K>il 

I^Uioity vaa given to > tfeir ngreoneat 
'fixinls the rates of sfUlary for the jnale 
cloiiSsl staff of all controged Bailwa^ 
»nA the Railway Cleariiig House. 

The fiaekaey Horse Rooiety ;S Annual Show 
opened at the Royal Agrioultnral Hall. 

It was announced that arrang^ents have 
been made for India to be informed of 
the Allies' decision with regard to 
Constantinople. 

President Deschanel, in his first message 
to the French Chamber, made an appeal 
for National Unity, and insisted on the 
Germans being held responsible for the 
fulfilment of ^leir obligations under the 
Peace Treaty. 

Uettland concluded an Armistice with 
Soviet Russia. 

i’eb. 20. — ^The result of the Wrekin bye- 
election was declared. Mr. C. Palmer 
(Independent) won the seat with 9,267 
votes, as against Mr. C. Duncan (Lab.) 
with 8,729. The Coalition Liberal candi- 
date, Mr. J. B.ayley, only polled 4,750. 

The trial of M!. Caillaux wns opened in the 
High Court of the Senate, Paris, 
i’eb. 21. — Mr. Robert Barton, Sinn Fein 
M.P. for West Wicklow, w'as sentenced 
by the Court Martial to three years' 
penal servitude. 

The Supreme Council at Paris has decided 
to submit to tlu* German Government a 
list of selected w'nr criminals, with a view 
to their trial before the German Court at 



“ My ^r i^plauld lit^^^ Buroptaii thing, 
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Leipzig. The in which these triela 
are conducted is id be ^ardbd as a twt 
of German good faith ih the execUiioa of 
the whole Treaty.- . ^ 

The Spanish Prime Miniater and hia 
Cabinet resigned, but the resi^iiona 
were withdrawn .at the instance of the 
King. 

China has agreed to discriminate against 
German trade. . 

The Embassies at Washington have decided 
to go “ dry.’* ^ ^ 

Fob. 23.'— The British Industries Fair waa 
opened nt the Crystal Palace, Bimihg^ 
ham, and Glasgow. , \ 

Important proposals for the re-orMuisation 
of the Civil Service are made by a Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council. 

W’ays anil means of re-opening commercial 
relations with Russia were discussed by 
the Peace Conference at Dowiiing Strwt. 

Murmansk was occupied by the Bolsheviks. 

General Denikin’s troops have recaptured 
Rostoff. 

Feb. — Sir John Anderson, Chairman of 

tne Board of Inland Revenue, explained 
to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons a scheme for the taxation of 
war fortunes wbiob, it is believed, would 
produce a thousand million pounds. 

In India the Viceroy’s Council has rejected 
a proDossil to change the capital. 

Rostoff ^iK again been lost W the Whites. 

An official statement of Allied Policy in 
regard to Russia was issued from Rowii- 
ing Street. Border States are to be sup- 
port.ed if they are attacked by Soviet 
Russia in their own territory; the Mos- 
cow- Government is not to be recognised 
till it conforms with civilisation; and 
trade with Russia is to be encouraged. 

The Russian mission of the Internationa I 
Labour Bureau is approved. 

Feb. 25. — ^The Home Rule Bill, repealing the 
Act of 1914, was formally introduoM in 
the House of Commons. It provides for 
two «inKle-« bsimber Parliaments and 
separaic jiidit inries. 

The result of the Paisley bye-election waa 
declared. Mr. Asquith was returned 
with a maiority of 2,834 over Mr. Biggar 
(Lab.). The Coalition candidate’s poll 
was so small that he had to forfeit his 
deposit. 

A meeting of the National Farmers’ Union 
passed stronic protests against the inclu- 
sion of agriculture in the Hours of 
Employment Bill. 

Mr. Bainbridge Colby, formerly a supporter 
of Mr, Roosevelt, and founder of the 
American Progresive Party, bas been 
anpointed by President Wilson to succeed 
Mr. Lansing as Secretary of State. 

Herr Eraberger, Gemian > Minister of 
Finance, has resigned. 

Feb. 36.-^Lord Haig visited LloydjB and Dsade 
an appeal on behalf of the Ofltoers^ 
Association. £90,000 has Already l^n 
aub^ibed by Lloyda. 
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Mr« Austen Chamberlain issued a state- 
ment as to the reforms advocated by the 
Select Committee on National li^pendi- 
ture. 

The TiueRtifEiitioii of Prices Committee has 
otficiallv approved the voluntary scheme 
f of the ^ot and shoe trade organisations 
for the production of standard footwear. 

A Railway Strike was declared in France. 

CardiiiJi^ T.ogne. in n Rtatenient published 
in ili>:i4oa4 Sinn Fein. 

Soviet Russia has seat offers of Peace to 
America, Japan and Roumania. 

Feb. 27. — The Supreme Counoir divided itself 
into, tyro sections one of which discnssed 
the. questions of high prices and exchai^ie 
rates. The other section proceeded with 
the Turkish Treaty. 

According to information from Cilicia, 
nearly. 20,000 Armenians were massacred 
by. the. Turks in the Marash District. 
Feb. 28.-— The Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., is to amalgamate with the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, Lid. 

c- 


“ Sir F. Garrod succeeds the late Sir William 
(Mer as Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford Ikiiversity. 

' • Mr. J. H. ThomaS; speaking at Southend, 

. urged that the nationalisation of mines 
should be brought about in a oonstlj^^ 
tional way. 

The Supreme Council decided upon 
measures to be taken in regard to the 
massacres of Armenians. 

The Soviet Government has established a 
Committee to deMsl with the recruitment 
of labour in accordance with ^e Corvee 
system. 

A general strike was proclaimed, on the 
French Railways. But the men did not 
come out in any considerable nuhobers. 

Belgian Activists have been condemned tc 
death by the Brabant Aasiee Court for 
their part in the formation of the Council 
of Flanders during the German oocupa- 
tion. All the accused have fled the 
country. 


OBITUARY. 


Feb. I .—Asuhevt Carrick Gow, Feb. 14.— The Rt. Hon. Chkistofbbr P.%LLaB, 

R.A., Keeper of the Rc^al the last Lord Chief Baron of the 

Academy, 72. (Jourt ot Ext*hequer in Ireland, 


Feb. 2.— Lahy Burne-Jones, 80. 

Feb. 4.— Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, 72. 

Feb.. 6.-“Vixcent Arthur Smith, .. 

C.I..E., D.Litt., I.C.S., eminent 
historian of India, 72. 

JuDOR Robert Woodfall, 
until recency Judge of the West^ 
liiitister County Court. 

Feb. 7.— The Earl of Galloway,, 

a Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
veteran, 83. 

Feb. 8 .— Bib Thomas Raleigh, 

K.Ci.S.1., Fellow of All Souls and 
Deputy Steward .of Clxford 
- University^ 70. 


Feb, 0 ,— Db. Vablet RoBEBTSj 

for many years Organist at 
- Magdalen College, Oxford, 79. 


Feb. 19. — Admiral Robert Edwin- Peart, 
Explorer and Discoverer of the 
North Pole. 64. ’ 


Fob. 20.« 


Eknbst Hartley Coi«RiaDOB, 
Poet and Bfbgm|bbr,/"‘ 

Lfrnu Rrs6Ki.L of , 

N otable J ournalist^J 



THOBSTEN NoRDENFBLt, 

Inventor of the NordenfeH 
quick-'firing gun. 


■ « . ■ ■ ■ ‘ 

Feb. 22.^#iiBNCER Leigh 

Journalist and Member d 
Parliament for Siodii^Tt, 61. 


Feb. 27.— Sir Edward Walteu ^bbek. Bert., 
from 189S-19O0 M.P. for Ibc 
Chesterton Diviaibh of Oiil- 
bridgt^hire, 78. 


Feb. 11 .— The Re^. Geob^ WILKINE, . Feb. 28 .— Ee^hv Haughton 

Ptofesepr of HdB«w at Dublin : Lord 

■ _ IImv^y^Eiiiee^l900,-^^ *■/- i 

THBoraiirirD' J.' 

Author of Twickenham Ferry*’ . ; dlBtmgaished Blisabdth^ 

and the ** Gallery of Pigeons,” , and critic, and 

70. dSmkMpeare Head 



Current History in Car^ture 


** Mme power the giftfo gle ui 
To tee ooreele •• others see ns/'— Bsnii. 
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IN ANSWER TO THE DEMAND. 









Ik^"' A m t 


■:Y- ;'T^' 'BriWrifVilh^^ 












IHeWiiglni. - 

Oidxote MrsvHilltuuii^. ; should be ettbrn' opeu M riwt 

DOO' .Qoi»ote*jtidenitsch ; “Hallo, .Mrs, \ (JPrtiuk Proverb), - 

HunianMy, it is time for ;oa .to.thow ;is BtiSineM /Ki^MSii'iViilivetb') 

yow^f/; 

/.-^^Du ibS fajitltttwc df..]ftr< 'f^ij^' Georgs, 
>iite>my<^i. tiaV« ^Httle Tr^^ t«?;?.‘-jiort ' a i fct«irt TeliitM»'-*8w*'- ■Wlifild'-cstsb. . 
: . lithcd between Eogland and Russia). 
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John Bull : ** Milk her, so that 1 can akira 
the cream off." 
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^ ir«<Hrws/fr c^««ir 3 Wltli Reservatlons • ftwidoo 

The League of Ntt 11906 : You uaed to call me your very ownesl. Don't you love me any 
mof^e. Jottathih ? 



: U":. ";" Pride cotn«th 













Is the Versailles Treaty alrei 
Or rather has it ever been alive ? All the 
big guns of criticism have been turned 
on the carcase quite unnecessarily— it is 
only riddling a lifeless thing. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and the 
working of the Treaty shows that it won't 
work. The return to Parliament of Mr, 
Asquith, who openly advocates an 
immediate revision, is a sign of the times. 

It is startling enough to think that 
much of the labour of more than a year 
was worse than wasted, all that 
voluminous document of multiple clauses, 
painfully written line by line and with a 
plentiful neglect of Shakespeare's rule 
never to blot a line, which was thrust upon 
Germany with a great rattling of swords, 
which aroused innumerable contro- 
versies and which perpetually jeopardised 
the good relations of the Allies, which has 
sowm Europe and indeed the whole world 
with dragon's teeth that may well spring 
up in a crop of armed soldiers — it is start- 
ling tfO regard the Treaty as not only a 
dead doeument but a document into 
which the breath of life has never been 
► breathed. 

Alas ! it is true, and if those who realise 
that tl^ Confer^ce gave birth not only 
tf^^j^ster but to a still-born child are 
to^PPfcw, to-morrow all the world will 
realise that the Treaty is not worth the 
price of the paper on which it is written. 
Everybody in one way or another is 
engaged in the diplomatic sabotage of the 

S eaty. Some coutitrieij, such as Eng- 
M, are merely dropping the Treaty — 
placing it iinostentatioiisly under the seat 
of the British dompartment of the train 
of civilisation — ^and are much more con- 
cerned with commercinl and financial 
problems. Others, such as France^ aro 
in sistit^ rather desperately that the 
infant is really alive, are shaking it vigour- 
ously ,tp hear it €*y, and are tearing it 
into tat;^ in a passion. While a third 
grouni which America is the chief 
to repudiate its 
of tlie unwelcome 
brai Sfob^y has a good word for it. 


--^©ferybody disowns or wpists^^i^ 


or else pathetically 


is what it obviously is not,. 

This resvilt is not really kurptiang: 
the Treaty was conceived in aager^ not 
planned on enduring principles but built 
at haphazard according to the popular 
caprice of each moment. It was made to 
satisfy not even .moderately Iv-nsr lighted 
politicians — how Mr. Balfour imiled at 
the futilities of bis colleagues! How 
cynical M. Clemenceau was about the 
botch that was made of it all 1 How dis-. 
heartened, how broken was Mr. Wilson, 
a truly tragic figure in this lamentable 
fare# 1 How wary was Mr. Lloyd George, 
vigilantly putting out his hand to save 
the house of caids from collapsing until 
he should have no further responsibility 
for it 1 

None of those who framed it had any 
illusions left about it before the ink of 
the was dry. They cannot 

escape their just share of blame bji plead- 
ing that the public — ^poor misinformed 
public! — ^would have it so. Demagogic 
diplomacy cannot but be disastrous. 
Obviously the crowd cannot be acquainted 
with the thousand and one details of 
foreign relations that it Is the business of 
the specialist to know; but at least the 
crowd is capable of thinking aright if the 
situation is soberly explained by states- 
men of high authority. When those 
statesmen are content to leave every 
ranter and clap-trap writer unanswered, 
to imitate the ranters and clap-trap 
writers, to mix up peace-making with 
vote-catching— well, it would have been 
amazing if anytbmg tolerable had come 
out of such inconsistent and unthinking 
clamour. 

Now there is serious talk of revision. 
That is highly important, but it remains 
in the realm of words, is a future possi- 
bility. What is a present and va8% more 
important reality is that the Treaty has 
broV^^n down. If it is to be revised it 
had better be done quickly or there w3l 
be nothing left to revise— the original 
provisions will all have 
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by one. How niany clauaes been 
catTied out? How many will oarriad 
out ? We have had enough e^enkiee — 
quite apart from what, pure reasoh would 
suggest to UB — to know now that the 
Treaty is inexecutable, is not being and 
cannot be fulMed. This is not a matter 
for argument : it is the simple affirmation 
of the facts. There is no need for any- 
body to discuss any more whether the 
conditions are theoreticidly sound or not : 
we have got beyond discussions, we have 
had too many demonstrations. Germany 
might have the best will in the world — 
incidenflhy she has not and could hardly 
be expected to have — and even then it 
would not be materially possible to go on 
with this nonsense of framing our policy 
upon an inchoate, ill-considered, 
heterogeneous Treaty. 

We made it in a war spirit. We liave 
now to change the focus. We have to 
find a fresh Outlook. We have to discover 
the peace spirit. How is it possible that 
the two things can be done ? There are 
doubtless some people who want to live 
warlike lives, who, while they may not 
regret that the cannon has ceased to 
boom,^ are sorry to think otherwise than 
in terms of waf. But for tlie most part 
people are beginning to understand that 
the alternative to methodical and' 
universal reconstruction is utter and 
universal chaos; and that it is useless, 
however much ttiey dislike Germans, to 
imagine that they will get any good out 
of insisting upon impossible- demands. 

There is a piece of so-called secret 
history which is worth recording. There 
was a great flourish of trumpets at ihe 
appointment of M. Poincar^, a week 
after he ceased to exercise the functions 
of President of the French Bepublic, to 
the chairmanship of the Beparations Com- 
mission, The political consequences were 
declared on all hands to be great. It is 
well-known that M. Poincari stands for 
implacftble hostility towards Germany (we 
'•bull all in our generation be hostile, but 
M. Poincar^ is t^lvely antagonistic). He 
would see that the Itot drop is squeezed 
eut of Germany, that she is kept a ^ave- 
nation working for IVance, cruidied, 
bijiniliuU'd, tortured . She should be 
made to suffer hu* the soi^^ she has 
caused . At least we were told this in the 


French newspapers, ^ and the German 
newspapers (attached the same signi- 
flcance to his appointment. The Treaty, 
in fine, was to be enforced. 

First reflection ; there had then been 
some doubt about the enforcement of the 
Treaty? Of course there had. There 
still is — ^^or rather there is no doubt that 
it will not be enforced. Second reflec- 
tion ; it only needs then a ‘ * strong man 
nominated by France to remedy the 
improper laxity shown in the application 
of the- Treaty ? Alas ! it needs much 
more. It needs that the whole figures of 
the human sum be altered, it needs that 
the very material constitution of the 
world be changed. But it is interesting 
to ask why M. Jonnart failed. M. 
Jonnait was the French representative 
who resigned to make way for M. 
Poincare. He did so because he found 
himself in a minority on the Commission. 
He was bound to support the policy of M. 
Millerand, which consisted of threatening 
Germany with a prolongation of the mili- 
tary occupation of Bhineland because of 
German failure to supply coal according 
to contract. But no one else supported 
such a policy. When it comes to the 
point of war, overt or covert, then the 
Allies are not bellicose. They cannot 
afford to be bellicose even towards they 
enemy who is down and out.- Mr. Lloyd 
George expressed it on one occasion when 
he cried : ‘ ‘ What eartfily good it do 
us to keep big armies in Germa l^i On 
the con^ary we shall lose much more 
than we gain.'' 

That is clear enough, and neither M. 
PoincfJtre nca? M. Millerand nor M. Jonnart 
will really chwge the opinion of 
Beparations Commission . I do not TOh 
to be misunderstood. 1 believe, of course, 
that France is entitled to the fullest 
reparations. 1 am in this whole- 
heartedly with M. Poincar^ and M. 
Millerand. Except as to the zneaiis. 
Except also as to the possibility. I 
believe we should get all we can^ and I 
believe that if we are reasonable we sluyi 
get more. But it is dangerous to 
endeavour to play off a pol&y of the 
detachment of Bhineland— dt is w^- 
that France, and pixtMadf 
Poinear^, iHshed detabhii^t as a 
guarantee of French mUitary seeu 0 y , but 
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that the Conference decided other^ae^ 
against the non-delivery of Germw coal. 

This instance of coal is %pical. l^e 
Treaty stipulates for large quantities of 
eoal. Immediately, the Conference per- 
mitted Germany to reduce this quantify 
by half. It is useless then to refer to the 
poor despised Treaty which no one regards 
as anything more than a sort of basis for 
negotiation. Why put into the Treaty 
claims which it is known in advance 
cannot be pressed ? It is clearly not 
strengthening our position but deplorably 
weakening it. We make hay of each 
clause as the time comes round for its 
fulfilment. Now Germany has not even 
kept to the second bargain. Her 
deliveries of coal are negligible. 

Why not face the truth? It is time 
that everybody should be aware that the 
Governments do not take the Treaty seri- 
ously. The men who drew it up mock 
}it it. The men who signed it smile 
sardonically. We might have imposed a 
swift just peace to be carried out immedi- 
ately, containing precisely the demands 
which it was in ^e power of Germany to 
fulfil and in our power to enforce. That 
would have given us a treznendous moral 
and material dominance. By gomg 
further we have lost our authority, and it 
is obvious that if 'to-day we cannot employ 
military methods we shall bo still less 
able to do so ten years hence. It should 
be made patent ig public that our 
peacejodkers have muddled everything, 
and^flHthe sooner the Treaty is re- 
shaped the more chance we have of saving 
something. 

Bemember for a moment the outcry 
there wm for taking Germany's colonies 
from her. Personally I aip in favour of 
a method of control and a new spirit 
in the colohies. It is not I who propose 
to give Germany back her colonies : it is 
one of the most distinguished French 
political writers ! Imagine that I France 
prepared to plead that Germany must 
have an ouUet; must have a place in 
the 6^! ** It is hard to resist the 
disporition to merriment when such 
paradoxes are produced. The tarutti is, 
of qoinab* W 0^^ French writer put 
it, if the Treaty be 

Franoe, then 

give tip 


Bom^hma too. She feels that all the 
sacrificeslnave hitherto heen^^h^ 

If Germany is to be allipered to de^ the 
Treat/ aU the time, if it k bor^ 
her that we are impotent, th^: bur so- 
called guarantees are useleBSy tiidit it is 
good-bye to any hope of Gerxnany even 
troubling to refer to the text of a dus% 
document placed on the topmost ihelf of 
the Chanc^or's bookcase. 

Undoubtedly there were men who 
wanted to let Germany off, who condoned 
German crimes. They deserved some of 
the abuse that was poured' upon them. 
But most of those who advised a xhoderate 
peace which could be carried out had not 
the smallest sympathy with the late 
enemy. They considered that moder- 
ation, like honesty, would in the long run 
* * pay. ’ * They have not had to wait long 
for tlKir justification. There is a whole 
clause in the Treaty devoted to the trial 
of the ex-Kaiser. The trial will not take 
place. A big spectacular judgment of 
Hindenburg tuid Ludendorfi, and all sorts 
of persons, big and little, was envisaged. 
It will not come off. Germany point- 
blank refuses to deliver up her nationals. 
If we wanted them we should havd had 
to fight our way into Berlin. And after ? 
So we wisely gave it up. But in so doing 
we permitted another breach to be made 
in the Treaty. We are benevolently 
providing Germany with example after 
example of our feebleness. We are 
benevolently providing Germany with 
example after example of our feebleness. 
We are persistently encouraging her to 
resist us. 

She was to^have surrendered her ships — 
both warships and merchant i^ips. The 
warships she sank under our nose. The 
merchant ships she is selling to Holland 
and other neutred countries in spite of 
our fiat. She is to bund for us. We 
have already taken all her shipping on 
which we could lay our hands, and what 
is 1^6 result? It has brou^t about one 
moib dispute between Ffazioe and Eng- 
land, for France was unfortunate eiiiCMig]i 
not to liave any Ocfm ships to aesae; 
while America seized jMoe as siiins/ ,as 
she ^ lost, and GmatlSritain 
bust made op 1^-qiiarim 
torn. & 

nglft to demand the pbcdmg 6( W 
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Slia is o^envhe, as she says, reduced to 
^OBOxnic vassalage. Germany is, ot 
oourse,. iii a woiw position of econonnc 
vassalage ; and, in addition, ships that she 
builds are to go, according to the Treaty, 
to the Allies. I wonder how many will 
really come ? 1 think this Annexe, which 
deals with ships, will gp the way of all 
flesh and the rest of the Treaty., 

As for the financial reparations, are not 
the British authorities, so soon after the 
signing of the Treaty, disposed rather to 
aid Germany than to let her sink into 
bankruptcy? Consider what was asked. 
The more Germany worked the more she 
would be compelled to pay. No final sum 
was fixed, llie Beparations Commission 
would lay down progressively the amount 
to be paid. This premium on idleness is 
so comically wrong that England, as a 
nation which has always had plettty of 
commonsense, which is beginning to get 
back to business, is now more anxious to 
trade with Germany and to help Germany 
to trade than to grind her economically 
and get nothing for her pains. Germany 
makes no proposition for payment, and 
what do you suppose will be done ? Eve^ 
penity that we receive from Germany will 
be a joyous surprise. She does not mean 
to pay. 

Ts&e again the question of disarma’ 
ment. On one pretext or another Ger- 
many has not and will not be disarmed. 
It is there in the Treaty that the army 
must be reduced to 200,000 and then to 
100,000 men ; but as I have repeatedly 
said, it is idle to consult the Treaty. The 
Treaty does not exist. Every question is 
treated as it arises de nouveau. With or 
without pennission — and strangely 
enough it is largely with permission— 
Germany keeps up a huge army. A huge 
army, in defiance of the Treaty, increases 
in its turn the possibilities of Germany 
defying the Treaty, even against the 
(‘XpiUci^ wishes of the Allies, with 
impunity. 

It wou^ be easy to extend this 
ehumeratron of instances, wlrere the 
Treaty is inoperative and was doomed to 
be inoperative ; frM the beginning. 
Indeed it would be diflrcult to point out 
where the Treaty has been operative. 
Not even the Ahnistioe terms are 
fulfilled. They were renewed when toe 


Treaty was ratified, prolonged into the 
period of pe«e ; but th^ are stiil to some 
extent paperconditions, I suppose there 
really are people who beUeve that when 
you put down tlungs on paper they are 
accomplished. But if we want to have 
a sane policy we shall think not in words 
but in deeds. We live in a real world 
and must be realists. 

The worst of it all is that the Entente 
is put in peril. England is more and 
more taking up her old insular attitude, 
and France is quick to notice toat Eng- 
land is not giving her any help in enforc- 
ing the Treaty. That was bound tc 
happen, and it is exceedingly regrettable 
that there should be the smallest cloud or 
Franco-British relations. I who loy< 
both countries, who believe that cordia 
feelings .between the Channel peoples an 
the most precious of all intemationa 
possessions, cannot help regarding thi 
result, this weakening of our mutua 
attachment and esteem, as the graves 
indictment it is possible to make f^;ains 
the utterly pernicious Treaty. It lies, 
putrid corpse, in our path and must b 
cleared away. 

The responsibility for the plebiscites he 
largely fallen upon France. We wash oi 
hands of Upper Silesia,, which somebod 
has discovered — a little late in the day, ; 
it not?— was never Polish and cannot 1 
taken from Germany if Germany is i 
furnish coal. So tKj plrbisr’Jp may 1 
abandoned, and Poland w !1 l|^^ ^per! 
angry. The watch on the KHHJ iS le 
largely to France. We cut down oi 
divisions. We are disinteresting oil 
selves in European affairs. That is 
great mistake, and France is astonisb< 
and grieved. • Incidentally the diss^'to 
of tl» unity of the diplomatic fremt ifsei 
in the Bussian business, where t 
Entente countries have agreed to go 
different ways. It was seen over t 
unhappy Constantinople dispute whe 
official England favoured the murderc 
TuA, while-, plain unofficial folk eri 
aloud for the ejection of thip 
European people from Europe. 
gOrCailod French opiniao was pitt 
against British views; though it S]hoi 
never be forgotten that the Ouai 
Vhieh mav be interested in toe retonl 
of toe Turk in Europe, ii not 
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^rbere in the shamcjful diplo- 

combinations which #e have seen 
recently, the iH-cyinninc;.^ of a deplorable 
attempt to range Kiigland and Italy on 
one side against France find America on 
the other. 1 speak plainly because it is 
necessary that someone should utter a 
warning about this disintegration of the 
Alliance and the certain consequences of 
a reversion to the old sy^stem of chess- 
board diplomacy, .liussia, you see, might 
make us independent of America. We 
can make use of her resources in wheat, 
in oil, in a score of commodities which 
America sells dearly to us. I am all in 
favour of peace w'ith lUissia, because we 
have need of all the wealth of the world. 
But so much depends upon the spirit with 
which we pursue our p»)licy, and jieace 
with liussia that brought us up against 
America would be disastrous. Italy has 
t/ho same feeling. She needs Bussian 
goo<ls but she is also incensed against 
America* and her dependence on America 
— that America whicli in the p(.*rsou of 
President Wilson recalled lier to national 
honesty in the matter of the Adriatic, 
about which the most indefensible secret 
treaties — not all^of which have yet been 
published — were signed, and with which 
she and Mr. Lloyd George, practised 
Ipolitical blackmail on the unfortunate 
Yugo- Slavs. On the other side, France 
was at once hoet^o to any kind of recog- 
nitioj^® the Soviets and mode up 
to Once you begin this play 

and interplay of diplomatifi cMjmbinations 
(and I have expressed it simply, leaving 
out some of the complications) you are on 
a slippery slope. 

^ was a little audacious on the part of 
American critacs of Mr. Wilson who have 
hung up the jraf^cii^en of the Treaty so 
losig^ luid tber^y irst stabbed in the 
back' the dbeum^nV^w^ with all its 
demetits on its he^ 
time have stroked to life^it is a little 
audacidua Idr Jtj^r these long fatal 
delays which hflive robbed the peace- 
makers <4 all imd which have 

armed the raaMaiiiiM to law® 

r<mn4 accuse him of 

prey^is^:.::r1(jb':- ^ijS^ation. But in ' 
to be despised, 
this trade.. 

Evel'lk* Amenca^.of 


AlreaidV Dead ? 

the with or Wittibut reservatiohs 

would, not resurrect it, like another 
Lazarus* froin the tonpib wherein ^ey 
have helped to lay it. It ib discredited. 
Some time ago I pointed o^t that in 
strict law the Treaty was ifibgeJ without 
America. There is a clause which declares 
that the agreement of three Powers is 
sufficient to put it into force. But that 
is contradicted in nearly every oiher 
clause. America must be represented in 
the League of Nations which is to work 
the Treaty ; America must be on Com- 
missions if they are to have any juridicil 
authority. If Germany had chosen to 
argue thus it would have been difficult tso 
vohite her. She appears to have accepted 
the absences of America w'ithout comment, 
but is it necessai'y for me to underiine the 
fact that* the absence of America made 
the Treaty morally worthless? It at once 
became certain that Germany w ould obey 
its provisions just so far as she was com- 
pelled by for(?e majeure or by tactical 
considerations. The League without 
America, without Germany, without 
Bussia — without the three largest civilised 
countries of the habitable glob€H-4iow 
could it ai)proxiraate to the originA con- 
ception of an universal League? Now 
tlio Treaty without the League, and wdth- 
(mt tlie League in the fullest sen^ that 
was at first attached to the organisation, 
has the bottom knocked out of it. No 
wonder our French friends anxiously 
strive for strong Alliances: no wonder 
they maiKeuvre to Gallicise the left bank 
»»f the Bhine as a barrier betw'ecn them 
and their hereditary foe. It is impos- 
sible to blame them, though one may 
think that such action is more likely to 
perpetuate strife. There is the eternal 
revanche which threatens battle-scarred 
France. The League and the Treaty 
together need recasting even from the 
poiirt of view of French security. Belated 
acceptaiice by America, or acc^pitcmce 
wilh modifications, cannot now reatpre 
authority to the Treaty. If one Greidi 
Power which helped to fashiem the docu- 
meilt boggles at it. that is hardly a 
roeicanmendatibn ; that is hardly a prooif 
that it is satisfactory. 

The smug selL^ighj^u^ty^ Qir- 
n^y in of her her 

hypocrity her bad faife; 
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true, obstacles to a proper oodsideratlon which EuroDeaUv statesmhii^ htfve edD- 
Qjf the jpositioQ. liiere is an amazing demned to sWvation. Separate life is 
story in diplomatic circles of an applies- impo^ible as I predicted months ago. 
tiem to America and Enghmd to lend Oer- But toe facts which are xhaldng 
many the money to pay of! her most selves felt are more persuasive than idl 
importunate creditor France, and then to the critics. There never were so mao^ 
form an Anglo - Americo - Germanic glm*ing follies, so many vital defects in n 
Alliance! It should receive toe fate it State document, as in this top-heavy 
merits. We will never desert France, masterpiece of blundering which has now 
Of that our Ally may be assured. At toe not a single friend. Incidentally toe 
same time she should beware of these Treaty, if ever it had been alive, carried 
intrigues. Whether we like it or not we its own death-warrant. The Paris states- 
have got to live in the same world as toe men (I love that word !) were at any rate 
Gennans-r-we cannot pack them all o& to considerate enough to write on the birth 
Mars, who for aught I know may be certificate toe place of the interment, 
signalling Marconi invitations to Ger- The- Treaty under Article 19 provides for 
many—- and we had better settle doWn its own extinction : the place of burial is 
and make the best of it. There is much the Tjeague of Nations which may advise 
in the Treaty which prevents us maWng the ‘' reconsideration of treaties which 
the best of it: it? keeps opeil niyning have become inapplicable, and the con- 
sores in Germany, it holds Poland under sideration of international conditions 
constant menace, it pricks France into a whose continuance might endanger the 
fever of futile attempts to carry out peace of the world. “ This is truly 
impossible clauses and to supplement her Iboiightful, and argues a modest sense of 
guarantees by mancRUvres ■ their own shortoomings in the prescient 

in Bbineland not justified by too Treaty, statesmen. It now remains to m^e a 
How absurd it was to try to prevent real League of Nations if only to serve as 
Austrja from attaching herself to Ger- a convenient burial-ground for the Treaty, 
many\ It is not suiprising that America which deserves a first-class funeral though 
should, refuse to feed further a country there will be no mourners. 



** My Marihais did net kdow hsw to give iila Vi^;or>'» 1 CdtAV Vvrifti 

guarantee me impufiity.*^ _ - 





For and Again^^t a Ijberai-tJaboiir^ 

Thejuture rdations of the Liberal and Labour patties mem of dte 
Many pf the moire advanced of the Independent Liberals hold that the faim h^ 
politics lies in the acoi^anct of antagonism betwem L iberal and Lciotir, from tiildch U is ai^ei 
nothing Hut good to th^ Conserjaiues can emerge. There are no signs at premtof any re^meeioids 
feding in the Labour rankh and some of the more extreme Labour men are mfduiUcin their tepeidiedun 
of any form of understanding or agreement. The appeal on one side is made mainly to princ^m rmd 
on the other to the practical exigencies of pditics. \ 
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Mt. a. U. one of the roost 

inHueittiai jfenidiirtai in fjondon. Editor 
of th<» DdH^ Neieewico 1902 he has hewn one 
•if the personal fcirceB in the 

Libe^a^,; i&& aiica his weekly political 
articles giyen n new impetus 
cir direhtuHi tdrfilwtftl poli^- Mr. Garainor 
has roGenti^ the ^itbri^ip and th^e 

has bo^n muoh speculation aino^ IMs fri^ds 
as to ^ his futuift ^ mw»er.; ; flSs kriUmnt 
political gtifts wasted in 

rotireninnt^ and.it is tHufu possiUe that, 
ho will piAlic life in stha nea^ ^hwwe. 
He IB weSSknown to a wide Oirete of readeraf . 
&pert frqk the public whi^ reaib ihp 

tWiEunit beokis of essays on Hie 
ovte^ndl^t^iisainties his time. 


Br. B^imtan is one of the ablest Of Hie 
iiewei^ liphottr men. A practising phjfiaciim 
^ pMession, he is also a munibey of Gray's 
liih, apd j^ctised sucp^ully at the Bar 
bdhwB the war. fie is a cmivert from 
Lih<Wa.Umh, having ioaght a fotlOni hoj^ in 
the; Tiithes diyieioU qf Devon|ihir© in 1910. 
fie in Mesopotaiiua with tbe A^A.M^C. 
bat developed strimg anti- War tiewa» mod 
threw ip his lot with the Independent Labour 
' At the General election he contested 
^ Moseley division of Bizmiiigliam bni oaaie 
> most prominently before the publio during 
the fiudiolme bye-eleotion in fieptmalMr <» 
buit year wben he took second plaoe, luSieiipg 
a setjsto defeat oh the LiheraMmpiiiiee, Mr. 
Pringle*. '■■ ■ . ■■ 
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Tfe fir$t consiiieraiion thftib suggeate 
k tjbat 9 ii) gofemm^nt of ttie 
country haa to be carried on, and that, in 
"preaent circumataneeB, it only be 
carried on by some compromise. It is 
nnitersaUy ^reed that the preset 
CoriKron 18 doomed. It Ims b^n 
repudiated by the country with an 
einphasis without parallel in political 
annals, and the longer it lives the inpre 
complete will be its ultimate overthrow. 
Something has got to take its |dace. 
Whatever the sometliing is, it is wU to 
reineinber that it will have no tmy task. 
It will be face to face with problems that 
grow mqi'e urgent iind nmre diiSIcUlt with 
every day that passes, and it may come to 
dimter as cample^ as that to which 
the Coalition is moving. This is a 
ehas^ning thouglit that should be home ^ 
ih mind liy Labour w'hich wiH want to 
begm its caroor of responsible government 
with success. Nothing could be more 
disaatroua ' for Labour and the counti^’ 
alik^ than ofr ignominious failure, which 
>rotdd crude boastings of Mr. 

Churchili th^the faculty erf govermnent 
is an aSai% oriiis clastjt^ The country 
cukhetaffo||d a failure^^ and Labour cannot 
a^d; n 

naihurtd to sperf of L&our first, 
not dhlv because is about to be pvEt on 
ila ia govermbf but 

hi ^ fight evcBts'it is 

the dojdShi^% polities} 

world. It waa coming into its ipheritenee 

befall event luw 

hastei|ed^'lil|e''''in^ little tilat' ^ 
the.H'OiS^:;of:^iC^^ > 

prefyondeTcince of f o^es tiian litty pvevious « 
Houe^ fibiiefatioh, ‘and 

..majority' .'ol-'''% Asr 

.. indistingmd^e:;'h^ : 

Iliibetvd- 


r fe^^s am only measure of the trick 
tl^t Jdr. Lloyd Goprge plajtd tile 
country in the " election of DeC^ber^ 
ltP:8: The reality behind^ ‘these 
‘superficial facts is that Labour ig the 
inost fonnidable political power in the 
country to-day, and that theiiext General 
Election, whenever it oennes, will probably 
make it' tha, mOBt^^^ numerous and 
' colieient force in the House of Conmions. 
The war inevitably stnvck a heavy blow 
at the ‘did political psurties, and Mr* Lloyd 
George’s policy of, disintegrating them 
and fashioning a personal party Out of the 
remains increased that tendenoy. ; But 
the policy failed completely so far as 
Labour was Cvoncerned. Labfmr throve 
in the War. It accepted no responsi- 
bility for it . It saw in it the exposure of 
> all the evils of claes guvimnwnt, aiid it 
grew prosperous in the ruih ol its' rivals. 
And, alone, it k^pt clear of Mr. IJoyd 
George's het. Since December, IMJB, 
no rapresenIptiTe Labour man has hel^; 
office m the Government. 

But wfiije all the indieatiocK|NiMi to 
Labour being the most nhmeroifl|i|^ in 
the nrfxt Parliament, it is 
improbable that they Wifi fnlM 
inajority dr the House. If they do they 
wfil bejdstified in taking over whole 
msponaibility |f governh^eht tipaati^ 

In tijie (dihet^mdmnoh mdm lii^ eve^, 
net^ be pda^e* Th^ 
wifi rfem the the 

antjie^ n^ be 

"^iotity tbey Ime % «p 

^ho^ Ihht airai^pmi^t bi 

mav rule otit ihe T«i^. Piil^, 

Wtbe wmd molt w 

undersiai^ng tfie vp^fy ;tM 
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63Eti:eine «bd thei 

Labmir Party k li» bia 

article .ip the New ^efuhlic , Mr! Si3aey 
Weibb" forecaiite ap alliaxice between Mr. 
Ll^d Gebi^ /^d tihe Ikhb 
Iditto^^iptiding the the 

forxner the Mr. Webb 

evidently thinks that Mr. George is up for 
auction, and can be taken <Jfi^r by any 
bargain that will kelp him in office. His 
reading niiy be accui^. But Mr. 
Webb's calculation assumes that Labour 
trusts Mr. GeoiJge, which fe not the case, 
and it assumed ihat he will haye a strong 
personal following, which is unlikely to 
be thb case. The Liberal Party in the 
country has ‘done with him. He will 
have no Tory following, and his Libeiral 
following will meli; away in a General 
Elecjtion like the shows *m April. We 
may leave out . the Irish Party, which is 
unlikely ever to sit in the House of Com- 
mons again under the existing form of 
government. 

There remains the. Liberal Party. 
Lahcrur began its pditical pnd parliament- 
ary career as an ally of the Liberal Party. 
For a ganeratgon the representatives of 
the niwers wese the most consistent 
supporters of the Gladstonian policy in 
iocith domestic and foreign affairs. It is 
true that when Labour became an ipde- 
pend^i^parliameptary force its hostility 
w'asJMned against the Liberal Pvty 
the Tory Party, but that was 
not because the Liberal Party was more 
remote , icom rts aims and syzppathies , 
but because it was nearer to them. It 
set itsett ^^destroy the Liberal PiO'ty as 
a ^neoepsiily prelimin^^ to organising 
p AkUle" '."basis pi an hnfcguissd 

Goaitbt^ and Labour. 

Whe^et the rtiaraeter of 

Ihe la iheyitablev asmany 

necessary to 

pble . ^^aage. It u iihe immediate 
iN^uation^ am its necessities with wMckj^ 
P^atenaitoer^ . J^our^'s^^ doubtless 
co^tiptie tdlalm at tbs the > 

but that dmlih 

wffi' it the imoessi^ of . 

aceeihptehb^ /iiMf to 
ParliaMktal^ . If an' 
the ler the povpdse df^aebunnlg a 


r.'paa^otity 'Ifi'^upimzikal^'^ i^'^aia':|dlkDiee' 
with Mr: M George/s party 

Made<|uite,:ft^ only reinmning expedient 
is to with the Libera! Party. 

In ^is I Ant assuming that Lfdiour will 
be'-num^ally:. siipeiiof^;:: 
certain since tljie. 

Mr. Asquitli at Piudeyr WMoh wyiifled ; 
an unsus^cted power' of recovery in 
Libeiial Party. If Lateur jltold 

only second place, it toul4 cfecidw ^ 
into Opposition,. Jeaving the etiua ©f tdian- 
ing an admiiiisti^tion :on the Liberals, or 
Tbries as the case might be. This would f 
pmbably lead to ah impassO, for it. is > 
difficult to imagine* any result whiiSi 
would make it possible for government 'by 
be carried on without the partti*ipatioh of 
Lal^ur. But I'roreeding on the i, 
hypothesis that Labo^^ will be do^ 
ihat^t will havejbformahe^^ 
and that tbs: heed . of " 
majority ' will eompd ^ it ■ So hiv^ wis 
Liberal Party to . shalfe^ If® rt/thh 

question arises whether' 
atipn would be workable iMI immediate 
practical purposes. |he answer th Ihie ' 
depends, not upon ultimate idealjL 
upon the attitude ’of the l^yo^ forces to 
certain^specific iss^s. 

The'drst and most important (^ *tbe«e 
issues is that relating to the Peace of 
Paris and the ’ adjusjhnebt of world 
relationships. In refOrehce tq^this therd 
is little to discriminate between 
position o| Liberal and:'tiiSib6ur, % 
have committed ' ^emselves tp Ihe 
revision of the Peace Treatr^ If thOie is 
any distinction between ' two, 
declaration of Mr. Asquith at Paisley may 
he s«dd tb have^^eh mwe authoriiative ; 

' ancl fonnaC statement that has 

issued froth lAt>ohr. : .An<l if . bot^ m 
dh thts ’’^oapiirt cie 

fevisimi.’ ’The^l^ 

;pf both creeds '• ft ■'■k-' .snSegtei' . byf; ' eiSlll'' 




SM th6..remdyal of ag ae^npinto 
s a a . necessary^ oSnllaity hf 
^^he% mlati^ of nat^oha; tKtfh 
private 

armaments ; both npudiate 
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ol Pow^ and any alliance wltlim or with- 
out tlie League of Nations that is oontrarj 
to the spirit and intention of the League. 
In 8^ ihis wide imd momehtous ' area of 
M*<orld policy it is not easy to find any point 
i on which the two parties are in serious 
collision or disagreement. It is possible 
for one to doubt the sincerity of the other, 
but we must deal with declared policies 
and not with suspicions based on past 
events. . ^ 

It is when we come to domestic issues 
that the outlook becomes more complex. 
But even here there is a large measure of 
agreement on cardinal things. The case 
of Irelemd, for example, would offer no 
serious difficulty. Liberal and Labour 
alike would agree on Dominion Home 
Eule, with possibly an option to the 
Ulster counties to vote themselver: out. 
It may be that Labour would be prepared 
to concede a Bepublic; but that claim 
would not seriously arise in the face of 
Ihe concession of Dominion Home Eule, 
coupled, as Mr. Asquith has agreed it 
should be coupled, with full control over 
customs and excise. On the vital subject 
of fiifance it would not be difficult to find a 
working basis of agreement. In principle, 
both parties have the same fundamental 
motives. They both believe in the tax- 
ation of possessions rather than consump- 
tion ; in direct rather than indirect 
'^methods of assessment, in tlie abolition of 
aU embargoes on imports — -in a word, in 
the gospel of .Free Trade not only as an 
elementary necessity of the new world 
order, but as an absolute condition of a 
just social order at home. If there is any 
element of compromise on this subject, it 
is on the Labour rather than the Liberal 
side. There is common agreement that 
the first economic duty of the country is 
that it should pay its way. Whether this 
aim can be achieved by taxation alone or 
requireB a levy on capital is a subject for 
the experts. Labour has formally com- 
mitted itself to the idea of the levy on 
eapit^. The Liberal Party is divided on 
the subject, and Mr. Asquith preserves an 
open mind. It is not a question of 
principles, but of expediency, and should 
be governed by a large considerati<Hi of 
consequences. In matters like education, 
housing and social betterment' a cotnmpn 
ideal would prevail, Whatever difierences 


there 'might be on queetions of procedur 
On the liqieor questioii Labour is obz 
mitted to State purchase as the solutio; 
Liberal opinion is less formed, but tl 
balance of it, 1 think, decisively, lavou 
purchase, and in any case is emphalical 
on the side of complete public oonirc 
with, of course — especially in Scotland— 
considerable element in support 
Prohibition. 

'With this question we approach tl 
area of possible confiict — ihe area, that i 
of nationalisation. Much confusion 
mind exists on this subject and mut 
pUy is being made with it to crea 
prejudice, awaken fears and aggravate tl 
conflict between Liberal and Labou 
There is on the latter side, undoubtedl 
an element that aims at the'reconstru 
tion of industry on guild or Marxian lint 
The general body of trade unionists 
hostile to this movement or indifferent 
it. In any case the issue belongs not 
the present, but to the future. T 
immediate problem is much narrower, 
touches monopolies like liquor, railway 
land and minerals. And on this restrict 
ground there is room for conflict only 
the subject of coal. On liquor and rt 
ways, the question is one mainly of prk 
on land, Mr. Asquith's statement 
Paisley goes very far. On the pub 
ownership of the coal mining indtisi 
there is disagreement^ but by^no met 
all Liberal opinion is hostile fiction 
isation, and by no means 
opinion favours it without quedifioati< 
It ought to be possible to agree on 
experiment, say, with the South Wa 
coal-field. 

From this (rief and necessarily ^ 
quate survey of the situation cert 
coudusions seems to emerge ; (I) *1 

government ' of the ooun^ must 
present circumstances be carried on 
eempromise. (2> If Labour is hi 
ascendant it \rill have to take office i 
rely on ari^ arrangement with anot 
factor in the House togive it a work 
majori^. (3) Liberal and Labour al* 
approxifnate to a conmum policy 
immediate issues. (4) In view dE i 
the common responsibility it hivolvei, 
eleotoriJ enfanfe diould We arrived 
wherever poseihle. C 
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By Dr. ROBEJ 

Plans lor defining the relations beWeen 
Liberals imd l^e Labour Party usually 
take one of two forms — an entente or an 
actual alliance. The objections to an 

entente *’ in international affairs, 
which were underlined in re^ by the war, 
apply with equal force to domestic 
matters. There is a confusion of obliga- 
tions and the entente either hardens into 
an alliance, often a secret one, or becomes 
too indefinite to have any value. 

It would be interesting to know exactly 
what is meant by those who suggest an 
entente or an understanding between the 
Liberal and Labour Parties. If they 
mean that we should regard each other, 
as Mr, Chadband might say, in a spirit 
of love,” it is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual temperament, and some people, 
would find it easier than others. In 
practice, the loosest form of entente with 
any meaning at all would probably be an 
agreement not to oppose esu-h other’s 
candidates. It is worth while to examine 
what this would mean. 

Its first and obvious meaning would be 
if surrender of the Labour position and an 
acceptance of a Liberal contention which 
wc‘ have^nost strenuously denied. The 
acconygMtion would be made in the 
inteiflBR what is called the Progressive 
vote. But what is the Progressive vote 
over which so many tears have been shed ? 
It has never been isolated, being in fact a 
figment of the Liberal imagination. In a 
worid full of real tragedies jjjie splitting of 
Hie^higressive vote leaves me unmoved. 
The Labour oontefntion is not that you 
have a Progressive Par^ with Liberal 
snd Labour wings on the one side and a 
Conservative Party on the other. It is 
that the qontest lies between a CapitaliBtic 
Party with Liberal and Conservative sec- 
tions and a p«]% of Labour. This con- 
tention ia supported by the results of the 
recent by-emtion. The return of Mr. 
Asquith was a victory over 

Ltdiour; made possible 

to the 

Liberal iteind^ the Socialism of 

the If the Labour 
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contention is once daarly recogaiaed it 
will be seen that the propoMd entente is 
not a suggestion for co-operaticKn betwm 
equals, but a cool request that Labour 
should abandon its whole philoBOfdty Of 
politics and adopt a delimitation of paraes 
based upon Liberal assumptions. 

The story of this fallacy of the Progres* 
sive vote (so dear to the Liberal press) is 
instructive. It goes back a good way in 
our political history. In its early iorm, 
however, it was not a polite invitation to 
mutual agreement. Liberals did not say : 

” We between us are splitting the Pro- 
gresswe vote.” They said : ” You aare 
splitting- the Progressive vote/* and the 
only invitation they gave , to the. Labour 
Party was an invitation to get out of the 
way. 

The tables have since been turned. If 
anybody splits the Progressive vote it is a 
Liberal candidate masquerading in 
Labour garments. The new appeaTis in 
effect an S.0.8. It is a pathetic appeal 
from the “Wee Frees ** for an arrange- 
ment under which they may become less 
wee and Labour may become less free. In 
whatever form it may be disguised, this 
proposal in face of recent electoral results ^ 
is a cry for mercy. Not only for them- 
selves but for the traditional form of 
government by “ Ins ” and ” Ours/* 

What are the Liberal Party's claims to 
mercy ? I dismiss at once die idea that 
our aims are the same. They are not. 
Socialists believe that the problems of 
;te-da.y demand a remedy which Liberal- 
ism does not include in its pharmaoopceia. 
Tlie great motive force behind the Labour 
movement, since the war, is the desire for 
a new world and a realisation that nothing 
but a revolution in thought and govern- 
ment can gain it. Any attempt to 
compromise this intense demand for 
better things with the aims and objects of 
the Libend Party would rend the Labour 
Party from end to end. But to retuns td . 
the Liberal claims as to the sb^ca^d 
I^gressive vote. ^ Hav^ they reallBeid the 
log^al imphoatiozMi of tnmrdunbl^^ 
oh the likeness of our polioiea ? ' 
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infiiRtenoe oti similitude i^adhed high 
water mark At Bueholme, but ebbed so 
much at Paisley as to dise^e the 
impassable gulf which lies betmen the 
two Parties. 

If it be really the “ Liberal** part of 
our programme that ihe electors want, 
why are they deserting the Liberal Party 
in battalions? Clearly because the 
Liberal ^arty has failed to give it to them 
and offers no promise of giving it. And 
this conclusion, so probable in face of the^ 
trend of elections, is borne out also by the 
facte of political history. 

The Liberal Party has never lived up to 
its programme. Mr. Asquith attacks the 
Peace Treaty, as well he might, but it was 
Mr. Asquith's Government which 
negotiated those seoret treaties in which 
real politik and the old diplomac}^ found 
their most complete expression. We 
have now reached the point in these 
matters at which the multitude make 
virtue of the faith they once denied,** and 
Mr. Asquith in his attempt to revive a 
moribund party comes in with the 
multitude. 

Free Trade ? The Coalition never 
devised a more m\iddled Protectionism 
than the Paris Hesolutions, to the making 
of which so much of Mr. Kunciman's hard 
thinking was devoted. 

Of Land Beform, jm old reformer who 
has advocated the cause under the Liberal 
banner finds it difficult to write without 
bitterness. Nowhere have more splendid 
sentiments about land settlement been 
expressed tjian on Liberal platforms. 'Hie 
conviction that nothing fundamental in 
this matter will some from the Liberri 
Party is as widespread as anything in 
contemporary thought. The more the 
Independent Liberals assure us that they 
have always stood for what the people are 
now demanding, the more «lear toey 
make it that the people do not believe 
them. It IB possible tha^ ppblie opinion 
does them a j^eat injua^., but that 
requires proof; 

In all forms of first 

f piestiop to be asked is what tlMrl^eepectgve 
paHies can- put intofife Jftemis no doubt 
what Lah^r haA to pffbr---^pQlitKca} 
prospects which any parfy m Hia state 
miglit envy. What is Ilia I4berid 
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bution? A heritage of past failure anc 
betrayal. At a time when Labour derivei 
a great deal of its electoral strength fron 
a perfectly natural public distrust with th< 
old parties it is asked to take one of thes< 
old parties under its wing. The Libera 
shop is one of those in which the nev 
proprietor is careful to display a notice ; 
“ Under New Management." But i: 
Labour could survive this deadly heritage 
what present contribution is Liberalisir 
making ? There are two issues on whicl 
public opinion is really roused. One ii 
the national ownership of the mines— 
the socialisation as I prefer to call it— anc 
the other is an attempt to remedy our top 
heavy social condition by a levy oi 
capital. Tliere are members of th< 
Libera] Party who support both thes< 
proposals. But Mr. Asquith meeb 
nationalisation with the oldest anc 
rustiest weapons in the anti-Socialis' 
armorv^ and hi.s proposal on the Capita 
Levy is the time-honoured Committee 
of Enquiry. That T suspect is th< 
real Liberal contribution to ou: 
difficulties ; eternal committees — inter 
minable enquiries. 

It is unfortunate for the advocates of i 
fusion or alliance that they have continu 
ally to admit the bankruptcy of th< 
Ijiberal Party. Tliis is just as true ^ 
foreign policy as it is of purely domesBj 
and industrial concerns. It is a little 
difficult to discover Svhat thdj^olicy o 
Liberalism is. Nor was it qufi^jv.ar til 
after the Paisley result who tne^ibera 
leader was. The Liberal candidate at i 
by-election in which I took some interes 
was very emphatic rm the point that Mr 
Asquith was not his leader, but now ! 
notice his natne prominent amongsfe^oa 
who welcomed Mr. Asquith back b 
Londcm fresh from liis victory in Scotland 

There have been Liberal votes in thi 
House of Commons which are not easib 
reconciled with pronouncements ii 
Paisley. In a party with more and lesi 
advanced sections, there is no doub 
which is likely to dictate policy under thi 
conditions which normmly prevail ii 
politics. The pace of a Gorermnent i 
most likely to be that of it? dowes 
member. Baying regaid to Mr. Ajqnith’ 
prestige, 1 have litde doubt tiiat we ma; 
fairiy look to his declaratioiia a^present 
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ing the utmost that can be expected of 
t}ie Liberal Party. And withmo desire to 
Te cynical it may fairly be said that Mr. 
Asquith when in office is certainly not 
bolder or more radical in his policy than 
when he occupies a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility. What 
has Mr. Asquith t(^> offer? I have 
mentioned his past record with regard to 
International affairs. That he is still 
obdurate is admitted by sq friendly a 
commentator as. The Nation. That 
candid journal in its issue of February 2 1st 
declared that Mr. Asquith’s defence of 
his secret treaties on “ strategical ” 
grounds was “ much the kind of defence 
which the Germans ronkl make as 
cogently for their schemes of annexation 
in Belgium.” It is not for me to specu- 
late on the process by which Liberals can 
reconcile themselves to the author of a 
foreign policy that tliey are able to 
ciiaracterise in sucli terms as these, but 
the comment is very relevant when we 
are asked to add this kind of pc»licy to 
our political burdens. 

To pursue this vpiestion through all the 
details of politI<*al I'ontroycrsy would 
require far too much space. One <ton- 
sideration, however, stands out. There 
is no task of statesmanship more tirgent 
t||an that of reconciling the democracies 

Great Britain an*l Ireland. Xrov Ire- 
land is l(x>king luqit fully to the Labour 
Partv'Jjfc is not fi^r me to analyse here 
^he present mood of Ire- 
land ?’epresents her permanent mind or 
liow far misgnvernment has caused oppor- 
tunities to pass for ever. Gne thin»r is 
abundantly clear.- It is that all sorts of 
Irishmen are sick to deatii of the old 
parilMi. That is t}ie one* thing which 
unitc*s the Prote.stant North with the 
Catholic South. But Nationalist Ireland 
lias a special and peculiar grievance 
against the Liberals. It was tliey who 
promifled and betrayed. It was Mr. 
Asquith who took Sir Edward (Parson into 
the Coalition — an act of cynicism whicjh 
will never, be forgiven or forgotten. It 
was he who had already given the pledge 
that Ulategr should never be coerced, a 
pUdge that in the circumstances could 
anly that rest of Ireland 

in the face of these 
hai q w e asked to go to 


the Irish people with the Liberals as our 
associates 1 This is more than a matter of 
party tactics. I would ask ihose who 
realise the need of cm Irish settlement 
whether it would be a wise thbag to bar 
the door upon the last rexnaining hope of 
persuading the democracy of Ireland &at 
honour and a love of In^oni have not 
entirely vanished from BHtish polices. 

To sum up : the Labour Party can only 
form a working alliance with the Liberals 
by abandoning our fundamental position 
and coming to theirs; we could provide 
them with a chance of getting back to 
power, which is now denied them , and get 
in return all the odium of a black past and 
blank present in foreign and domestic 
politics ; we should kill the one remain- 
ing hope bf peace with Ireland ; and 
above ^11 this, there is such a gulf between 
us in outlook and ideals that any attempt 
to blend them would bring disruption to 
the Labour Party. There are excellent 
men and women in the Liberal Party. 
One respects their ideals and their uphill 
fight to make them effective. But they 
are asking of that party what it cannot 
give thorn. They are nursing a delusion, 
and the ])rime necessity of the moment is 
an awakening to political realities. Who 
that walks by the light of commonsense 
in the domain of realities — to use a 
famous phrase of Mr. Asquith *s— -can 
return other than a negative to the 
question here proposed? > 
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CAN A BREAKDOWN OF THE EXCHANGES BE AVOIDED t 


An editorial article in The Bound 
Tabic (March) deals exhaustively with the 
tinancial chaos that has made trade prac- 
tically impossible throughout the greater 
jiart of Europe. The writer insists that 
it is imperative to secure some stability 
of currency conditions in all the disorgan- 
ised countries. On the other hand he 
regaids it as doubtful whether tha time 
has yet come when any joint international 
scheme, which will almost certainly be 
iifcefisary later on, can be undertaken. 

A stable, currency seema impossible for any 
vtAmtrv whose forelcpfi trade still shows an 
enormous adverse haiance, and whose budget 
iimkes no pretence of balancing its receipts 
snd ^penditure. To be able to maintain a 
M>und currency a country must pay its way 
in the world. Therefore, from the point of 
view of currency, as of everything else, the 
pmductive process must first be set going 
again. Just as serious currency depreciation 
diminishes production, both industrial and 
agricultural, so a restoration or an increase 
of ppoduction is the only foundation for a 
rctui^ to sound currency, as indeed it is the 
foundation of taxation. We must deal first 
with the basic problem of restoring the cycle 
of production and exchange, though hand in 
hand should, of course, go an insistence on 
prcjper taxation, on the imperative necessity 
of the various Governments balancing their 
budgets, and on some control over the too 
♦Ve** creation of cr^it. . 

Air the Cenia’al European countries are 
fficed with apparently insuperable difficul- 
tief' in the way of reconstruction. Even 
if they could resume their export trade, 
iiiaiiy of them have lost their foreigmmar- 
and their over-seas trade has gone. 
Political difficulties, and the hardening of 
ntr ial difierences Which been made 

ihfi basis of political frofltie^ Jbave enor- 
mously increased the problem of rebuild- 
ing international tf^e. Capitalism, 

which would seem to be the only economic 
machinery capable of achieying a rapid 


reconstruction, is itself challenged 
Labour in every country. 

Great as have been abused of the capitalistic 
system, it is doubtful whether any other 
system can free itself from the soulless and 
monotonous character of modern industrial 
life, which is at the bottom of nearly ail the 
unrest, and more doubtful still whether, it can 
produce wealth at the same rate. It is 
ominous, therefore, that at a time when 
greater saving and greater production are 
essential to our recuperation, the great mass 
of w'orkers in all European countries, resent- 
ing bitterly the profiteering which inevitably 
arises from existing conditions, should he 
dimly contemplating the overthrow of our 
whole economic structure. So far are they 
from realising that their very life depends on 
working it at full blast that they believe 
there exists even now in the world great 
stores of ready-made wealth which they r)uglit 
to and can secure if they are only insistent 
enough and if they can utilise the machinery 
of the State to extract it from its present 
owners. In over Eusope, ft 

a moment v • . > i - n !• . n; expenditure 
should he reduced to a minimum, clamorous 
demands for the extenskm in evei* sphere of 
Government activities are pi <iiiiiPUfiM| n m i1 
Government expenditure thus up, 

and, since the limits of taxation ana loans are 
reached, farther currency depreciation and 
a further approach towards the abyss are the 
result. 

Tlie situafcic>n in France and Italy is 
not yet bo deaerate as in Central Eumpe, 
but their future is extremely dark.^lt is 
quite impoRsible for them to continue 
importing on the scale they are doing now. 
It is not generally recognised that a year 
ago these countries were able -to obtain 
much more credit than they can to-day. 

In the last year both London and New 
York have advanced them very considerable 
sums throng ordinary hankiim and private 
channels. The most recent National City 
Bank circular states that ** the present 
volume of trade can be acoounied for onlv 
upon the thecuy that individual credits have 
been granted Upon a larger scale than is 
generally known/* and that “ there ia much 
evidence to confirm the opinion/^ But this 
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iMnnot coa^m 'mde&utely. HoBii’ 
creditB cannot be paid off, ezowt by renewali 
ffbf some Bort or by ^ rawing long loans 
in foreign ooitnirieB, t&se pubbe respoiiBe to 
which iB donbtfnl. It will be difficult in these 
circumBtaneoB to secnre fresh credits. 

There would seem to be no alternative 
bei^heh an eiiotthous, perhapa an impos- 
sible, decrease in importa from overseas 
er a collapse of the exchanges. The 
statistics published by the Supreme 
Economic Council show that between 
January and October, 1919, fVenoh 
imports exceedfj exports by £586,000,000, 
and Italian imports exceeded exports by 
£890,000,000. A collapse of the Frenci 
and Italian, as well as of the German 
exchange, would, of course, very seriously 
affect all the smaller nations of Europe 
as well as ourselves. Our exchange is 
being depressed now because of European 
nations meeting their obligations in the 
United States through London, and as 
long as these nations have any sterling 
they can so use, it must continue to be 
depressed. 

What ought to be «lnne? Tlje writer 
believes that the simple remedy of raising 
an iniinense loan in America to provide 
credit for Europe would be like curing a 
^runlferd by giving him more to drink. 
We may kill him at once if we cut off his 
drink fi^gether. 4t)ut if we go on giving 
him^dHcb as he wants, he will certainly 
diewBl^soon anyway. 

It IB not by easy *■.■1' ^'•at the 

European • nations can .'■T-i-i. ■!'*.•■ equi- 
librium, but by the very oppoeito— namely, by 
the moBt painful efforts at readjustment, by 
di^gjgiBhing their consumptifln of imports to 
the very lowest point, by buying from 
countries who can afford to sell to them, by 
getting their imports from fellow-sufferers in 
aistrosB, food from Russia and Roumania, 
manufactures from Germany, and so on, and 
by taking advantage of the depreciated 
exchanges to increase their exports, so far as 
they can. outside Europe. It is essential tlmt 
the real economic burden should weigh 
heavily oh each individual. It is only by his 
efforts and sacrifices that tbo evils we are all 
suffering from can hh remedied. An easy 
supply of t^modiriw^ 0^ credit, especially if 
eoupb^ Wxtb Ihcroashd purchasing power 
froim i|thsghBO(t credit and currency, win 
moHly OOUfirin his b^imism and his extrava- 
gance imd make the evil day xuore evil when 
at last i^ppomes. 
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be cured by credit. Except 
it prvijjm essential |H>t procur- 

able imbaally, cr^t bsftiiifit 
railway systems or recoyer lost foreign 
markets. And neither cre^t nor anything 
else is of value, if ffghring oxie anc^er is 
to be the chief industry Bartitpe^ 
nations, or if workmen will not work. 
Again, if further inffatiqn of credit end 
currency constantly increases the public’s 
purchasing power, credit might do actual 
harm in increasing instead of diminishing 
unnecessary impo^. The grant of credit 
should not be made to enable the bank- 
rupt countries to escape increasing their 
taxation, but should be made conditionBl 
upon their taking such necessary 
measures. Otherwise matters will only 
be niade worse. 

In normal times a depreciated exchange 
brings its own remedy by encouraging 
imports. But this is not so now when 
the import of raw materials is necessary 
first in order to make exports possible. 
Various Suggestions have been put for- 
ward to supply raw materials and capital 
to the countries that need them without 
the necessity of raising new loans. But 
barter, or the direct exchange of goods 
that are superfluous in one country for 
those that it needs, is practically impos- 
sible in the complicated conditions; of 
modem Europe. A much more feasible 
suggestion is that Britain or America or 
any country that is in a position to send 
capital abroad should form companies 
with branches in the countries where 
tiade has to be restored. The goods which 
are sent abroad to these countries would 
then be consigned to fhese branches, and 
would remain all the time the property 
of the company which exported lliem. 
Ultimately manufactured articles 
would be B^d in some country which had 
either exports that the fading company 
could buy or a currency which had an 
exchange value. Another possible scheme 
is that private enterprise should supply 
the necessary capital to re-open the dere- 
lict factories throughout Oenixal^Eur^ 
so that they would ihen command all the 
credit they needed for purchaaiug theit: 
raw materials direct fro^ the 
whiohhjm supplied 
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THE CONDITION OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


In the Nineteenth Century and After 
appears a striking article by fLieut.- 
Colonel Sir Samuel Heare on ‘ ‘ Vienna 
and the State of Central Europe/' The 
cardinal fact to be faced is that Vienna 
has been on the verge of starvation 
practically since the war began, and is 
to-day as near the absolute starvation 
point as it is possible for any civilised 
centre to be. 

Of the adult population at least 60 per 
cent, are gravely underfed. Strange 
epidemics are spreading as the result of this 
semi-starvation. .\c<'>rrlinc t-i Dr. Schiff, . 
the Medical Chief ni she lle:ili I: Insurance 
Associations of Vienna and Lower Austria, a 
new and very severe complaint has been 
noted in the form of a general ^oft^nincr of 
the bones whieh sometimes leads 
complete inability to move. Hundreds of 
cases of this malady — Osteomalacia-chave 
been notified. Moreover the reference files 
of the relief ae^ncies show that the starving 
and semi-starving comes from almost every 
class. Indeed the working-class seem to he 
better off than the middle and professional 
classes. In . the queues outside the soup 
kitchens there are more black coats and 
women’s hats than workmen’s blouses and 
workii^ women's shawls. As the minimum 
ineom#^ upon which a man or woman can be 
fed has now risen from 12, (XX) to W,000 
crowns a year, there is nothing surprising in 
this downfall of the professional, the rentier 
and the pensioner. Perhaps there is no 
sadder fact in Vienna than this collapse of 
the middle and professional classes. The 
black coats and well-made dresses are the 
last that many of the Vienne 80 *bouFgeoi 8 will 
wear. "When they are worn out, their owners 
will, if they survive, sink into the mass of 
manual labour. It is no snobbery that makes 
this a depressing spectacle. The Viennese 
hourgeoistie, the class that produced Beet- 
lioven, Moseart, Haydn and Gliick, main- 
tained a high standard of culture; many of 
its members were government ofhcials who 
served the State conscientiously; and with no 
little ability ; others were officers in the army, 
for the Austrian army, never the preserve of 
the Junkers, offered an honourable career to 
young men of the middle class^^The civilis- 
ation that they stood for is being irrevocably 
destroyed. If for no other reason it would 
1 m* doomed by the depreciation of the 
currency. A fixed income that before the 
war amounted to hundreds of pounds a year 
is not worth as many shillings. The collapse 
of the Austrian crown has destroyed the 
Viennese middle class almost as surely aii 
Trotsky’s lictts and Chinese exterminated the 
bourgeois of Petragrad and Moscow. 

that is possible to relieve distress is 
l>eing done by the Hoover Commissiwi, 
the British Quakers, and pbilcm^ropio 


bodies in ScaBdinavia, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, who are feeding and housing the 
exiled children of Viennese parents. But 
this state of affairs cannot be allowed to 
continue. “ Economically two million 
people, be they friends or enemies, cannot 
be indefinitely kept alive upon Anglo- 
Saxon charity." It is indefensible to 
maintain a great city on doles. Apart, 
from the moral question, it is political 
madness. " Without a definite and con- 
sidered policy, the Allies will not only 
postpone and endanger the day of 
economic recovery, but they will inevit- 
ably land themselves in Central Europe in 
as deep a pit as the slougli into which 
they have fallen in Russia." 

' One of the reasons for the paralysis of 
economic life is, in this writer’s opinion, 
the splitting up of the Hapsburg Empire. 
But he warns the Allies against any 
attempt at a political re-imion : that and 
a customs union are almost equally 
impossible. Something, However, must 
be done. As a first condition of Austrian 
recover\^ the Treaty must be ratified. 
Already, 

By these luonths of delay the racial prob- 
lems of Central Europe have been immeasur- 
ably embittered and its economiu recovery 
retarded by many years. Of the embittcr|^ 
ment of racial hatred a single instance wilt 
suffice. Under Article 50 of the Treaty a 
plebiscite in what is knor.n as the Klagen- 
furi areii ” is to be held upon a tixed 
by an Allied Commission three m(JgK^i.fter 
ratification. The district called bj^BlFfPeace 
Delegates the “ Klagenfurt area ” is thf^ 
heart of the historic province of Curinthia, a 
province that since the Middle Ages has 
formed an integral part of the Hapsburg 
dominions and possesses a mixed population 
of about 400,00Q|Gcrmans and Slovenes^^^y 
its history a political entity, by its^^o- 
graphical formation an economic unit, it has 
been arbitrarily divided by the Peace DeU»- 
gates into two eones^ of which the sout^rn. 
pending the decision of the plebiscite, has 
been handed over to Yugo-Slav control and 
the northern retained under Austrian 
administration. A less defensible arrange- 
ment could hardly, be imagined. The country 
districts have been out off from the market 
towns, farms and properties divided between 
the two areas, and a military regime of 
extreme severity set up in the Yugo-Slav zone 
under whirii no one may pass to or from the 
Aiutrian zone even thoUfj^Jt be to visit his 
own property, sell bis goods at the neairqst 
market town or attend, his ^rish church. 
Moreover there is litfle doubt that Yugo- 
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Slav officiate have arrested and deported 
many of the inhabitants whoih they thought 
^inclined to opt for Austria in^he plebiscite. 

After Ratification, and not till then, 
the Reparation CommiBsion can begin its 
function. This is most important. For 
in the meantime Austria is left with a 
litnitless liability ; no definite amount is 
fixed for the indemnity; and though the 
circumstances are entirely different, the 
Reparation clauses have been lifted 
almost en bloc out of the German Treaty 
and applied to Austria. Austria can- 
not pay, and the Peace Delegates know it. 

. . . All that they have done is to 

make an impossible demand, and greatly 
to comidicate the problem of recovery. ” 

Perhaps their foolish action can best be 
illustrated by the fact that in two adjacent 
rooms of the Hofburg there are now sitting> 
two Allied Commissions, the one to exact from 
Austria the whole cost of the war, the other 
to provide Allied relief for the starving popu- 
lation of Vienna. Further, whilst under 
Annexe I\'. of the Treaty b,()00 milch cows 
are taken from Austria and given to Italy, 
Yiigo-Slavia and Houuiunia. the Allied 
(iovernmeiits and the charitable citizens of 
Croat Britain are collecting money to send 
(rondonsed milk to tlio Viennese nioihcrs and 
children, whilst the British Quakers have 
actually bought several cows ns a gift for 
Hie municipality of Vienna. 

^.rhere are other paradoxes. Of all the 
soldiers rm the Italian front the Croat-s in 
tjie Austrian Army were the hardest 
fightrers, while the population of Vienna 
w as halMiearted, not actually hostile. 
Yet^ll^L the Viennese who to-day are 
bear^^^e crushing burden. Again the 
Bohemian’ Pan-Germans \vhn w^ere the 
most bitter enemies of the xAllies are now 
our victorious associates, while the Anti- 
PrusBian Austrians are our defeated 
enmnies. • 

Yet the Peace Treaty is not wholly 
responsible for the sufferings of Vienna. 
Take the question of timber fqr fuel. Tlie 
Sf^cial Democratic Government have 
taken this trade out of the hands of the 
timber merc^i^nts and have failed miser- 
ably to conduct it efficaciously them^ 
selves. They have imposed maximum 
prices for commodities; but, through fear 
of the workii^ man, they are so low as to 
«1 ;jriige produetW^ and they directly 
encourage Then the various 

states at ecc^uippnc logger-heads lyith 
wh hper. “ 0*.e state will not even 


accept /%om . i^other its own 

currency in payment for its own debts. 
Even Viehna and her own provinehs are 
at econbmic and political war wiife each 
other. 

The peasant will not sell food to the city; 
th,e provincial governments jealottely phaB^®* 

to their local resources seem not iM|ly inditfet’- 
ent but actually hostile to the reciimstruction 
of Viennese economic life; every kind of 
restriction is placed upon the inteimourse 
between city and country, afid it not 
infre^iuenfcly happens that the provinces 
deport from their territoiT Viennese oitis^na 
against wViom they may have some political 
objection. Even the fuel for the hospitals of 
Vienna, mainly purchased by the charitable 
funds raised in the United Kingdom, has to 
be brought from Gzecho-Slovakia at great 
delay and expense for the reason that the 
Austrian provinces refuse to allow their 
timber to be used for the city. 

Tli^re is no coal in Austria, but there is 
plenty of timber; yet no attempt is 
being made to bum wbod on the local 
trains, and no attempt is biding made 
principally because the ProviUjCial Grovem- 
ments maintain that the foirests being 
provincial property cannot be felled for 
the Federal Railways.” 

Here indeed is a prfitty problem ffir the 
Fjconomic Council to unravel. And over 
all stalks the 8i)ectre of a revived 
militarism. 

To anyone who has visited Central Europe 
and seen the tenible effects of racial enmity, 
the predomimsfcing need is the need for diV 
ariiiament. In the north. Poland, its terri- 
tories devastated and depopulated by the ebb 
and flow of war, its Treasury empty, its 
political constitution unsettled.' its eco'nomic 
future uncertain, . is .■staggering under the 
burden of an army of men. In the 

south Roumania keeps mobilised hs large a 
military force as ever it possessed during the 
war. In spite of the loss of half the male 
ii'ii III" SiTbia. Yugo-Slavia still counts 
1 ;- 'i.iiuliiig nriiiy m hundreds of thousands. 
Ki«'i! (>.■•• illl-.'■tlll■»akl:l, of all others a country 
fitted by its^ geographical position, by the. 
culture and industry of its population, by 
the democratic ideals of its President, to be 
as peaceful and prosperous as Switaerland. 
has felt it necessary to raise and <^uip a great, 
army for the defence of its national omima. 
And finally Austria, starving niid for the. 
moment bankrupt, will under the Treaty have 
to pay for its voluntary force of men 

a larger sum than the Dual Empiiie paid 
the whole Hapaharg arxnr. Is this thtf y asUtt 
of the war. that was meant to mid warf A 
Central Europe more inifitarist . by 'i^ 
in l9Uf A race armameiita w 

than before the war P ^ 
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IS A NEW WORLD COMING? 


Wh^n spring ccHnes, declarAB Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds in the Amsrimn 
Reviey) of Reviews: (FebSruary), nothi^ 
is more probable than that Europe will 
suddenly find itself face to face ^th a 
new war on a grand scale; nothing is 
more likely than that the nations which 
conquered Germany may have to turn to 
the Gemians and seek in them alhes 
against the Bolshevist peril, risking 
thereby the loss of all the reparations 
provided for in the treaties of Versailles 
and the possible reappearance of militarist 
control in the German Empire. 

As I close this article, Ihe signatures are 
being attached to the documents which put 
into deration the several treaties liquidating 
the World War. But it is perhaps s i g n ifica n t 
of the disappointment of the hopes of %year 
ago tiiat at the moment when the recent war 
is officially terminated the prospect of a 
struggle hardly less dangerous to our civilism- 
tion becomes unmistakable. 

Mr. Simonds makes full acknowledg- 
ment of the achievements of the Allied 
victory in setting free more than 26 
millions of people fronoi the persecutions 
and \he tyranny under which they 
suifered as part of the Hapsburg Empire. 

On the whole, no similar deliverance of 
millions from tyranny and servitude is dis- 
coverable in history. Taken in conjunction 
with the liberation of the people of Alsace- 
Iiorraine and of the German and Bussian 
borders, this constitutes one of fhe great feats 
in all human history. 

But in liberating the subject races and 
creating new political states, we have 
created a new problem more dangerous 
even than the first by isolating Austria. 
Gentral Europe has been ** Bslkanised ” 
and thrown into utter co^usicm since all 
normal communication between the 
different r|>arts of the Continent, which 
depended upon international trade for 
their supplies, has been practically 
brought to a ^ 

. It is as if the United Statee had been, 
broken up into 

ini here k of Peiini^i#hh ia: .ha^^^ idiut dff 

from the manufnetarine distinct of New Eni;- 
land; the foodstuff of the West etofu^ at- 
arbitrary frontiers west 
It is as' if, travelling frUtt N^ 

Boston, one had to tains at the Coii- 

aocticut boundary, at the Rhode Island 
frontier, and finally at tlw Maasadbiiiietits 
line. 


We have in^e matter of oommumoations 
created a condition surpaasing the idiaos of 
the Middle Ages. Auetria-Huagary produced 
food and sunerals and p o ssess ed great manu- 
facturing regions. All three were necessarily 
united in the economic whole. Now all three 
are separated, and the result is starvation, 
paralysis, a condition growiiME worse every 
week and becoming more and more a peril 
difficult to exaggerate and perhaps presently 
becoming impossthle for us to chew. 

In the days when Hoover ruled in Middle 
£]Eirope he set afoot a system of barter and 
exchange, while he placed his own men on 
railroad trains to guarantee the return of the 
rolling stock. For a period he kept economic 
breath in the frame of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. But Hoover is gone. 
The system of barter and exchange has 
practically come to an end. Communications 
are almost non-existent. The Rumanians 
who invaded Hungary took back with them 
the railroad equipment which they found — 
largely, to be sure, their own equipment 
which the Hungarians had in their turn 
stolen from Rumania. 

By some means or other, the economic 
life of Central Europe must be restored. 

We shall not save the situation in Middle 
Europe hy sending food or by sending money, 
how€'ver necessary it may be momentarily te 
send l)Otb. The states which we have created 
at VersaiUes out of the old Hapsburg Empire 
are incapable in sei’eral instances of support- 
ing themselves— that is, of separate economic 
existence. Unless some system of co- 
oper.ition can be found. Middle Europe wilf 
he Boche or Bolshevist within the next 
decade. And it may be both. The pathway 
of Germany southward, t»f Russia inward, 
must lie through regions in which 
blance of order is rapidly disintegflgM>' It 
is a great triumph to have rescued millions of 
men and women from tyranny, to have estab- 
lished equality between races. It was not 
possible to preserve the old system. But the 
great single circumstance in our recent 
victory will be vitiated unless^ we can now 
find some mellhod of restoring ecogggiic 
equilibrium. 

If we fail, millions of men and women 
and childreniwill perish from starvation. 
Following this tragedy one must look for 
political disasters of incalculable gravity^ 
F.M'rvthihcr depends upon the re^ plws 
of the Bolsheviks, who* Imve protested, 
ngain and a^n thai they intend to spread 
their dominion aU oyer Eun)|>e. MjQitttry 
resistance to Bolsh^sm bifts^ n br^en 

reaped the Black - 
into Perma and pmsmg souf 
towerds iiie Baltic 
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capitulated. Bumaaia is prepared to 
make a separate peace , andfli^e sole forces 
that now Ibar .the progress of Bolshevist 
atrmies in t^e East and the West are the 
Japanese and the Poles. 

itnless aU signs fail, declares Mr. 
Simonds, the coming of spring will see an 
enormous attack on Poland by the 
victorious Bolshevist armies, now fully 
equipped and munitioned as a result of 
the capture of equipment and supply. 

In the United States we are going through 
a temporary excitement over the domestic 
manifestations of Bolshevism. We are 
engaged in arresting and exiling a few hun> 
dreds or thousands. In some curious fashion 
this minor activity has seised upon popular 
imagination and serves to satisfy the mass 
of Americans that effective measures are 
heing taken against the Bolshevist peril. 

The truth is obviously otherwise. While 
wo are engaged in disposing of a handful of 
agents of anarchy, that vast and terrible 
wienaet*. which is Bolshevism, is gathering 
under its control millions of men and women 
and enormous areas of fertile territory. It is 
f'onsolidating its power, preparing itself 


agaio^: the. hour when ^ the 

systems and the pdlitical idw d the West. 

In xny judgment, so f ar Ivum 
having h^n restored, the World War is 
entering a new pharo. We heve been 
victorious over Germanisih) hut oiir very 
victory has left us weak in the pveeeiiOe d 
Bolshevism, which is a peril, hardly less 
menacing. Our governjnents afhm theT 
will not make peace with the Bolshevist, and 
OUT people refuse to make war upon ihem. 

Activity along the Hudson Biver will not 
materially affect the Bolshevist advancing 
along the Vistula. A truce with the Bolshe- 
vists in arms in Europe now will he no more 
than the kind of truce the Treaty of Amiens 
was with the French Revolution, at that 
moment emerging into the Napoleonic phase. 
The world cannot exist half-'lTOlsheviBt and 
half-Republican, just as the United States 
could not continue half-slave and half-free. 

While the Paris Canference has 
struggled over the making of frontiers and 
ihemdoption of principles designed to pro- 
mote po<ace, a great new peril has arisen 
»ind a new enemy has consolidated his 
hold upon one of the greatest empires oh 
this planet. 
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SHALL THE TURK STAY ? 

The decision of the Supreme Council to onslaught under tiie title of “Mr; 
allow the Turk to remain in Constanti- Montagu’s pound of flesh.” He pauses, 
nople — under what conditions is not however, to ask the question what, in the 
known at the moment of writing — ^has Supreme Council's interpretation, does 


arou6e<l a storm of protest. Writing in 
T/tc Europe for February 19th, Mr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee makes a vigorous 
attack u])on this policy, asserting that the 
decision ensures the Turk the recovery, 
sooner or later, of that full political 
sovereignty and military control over the 
Straits which he enjoyed before the war ; 
that is, of opening or closing at his 
pleasure an economic highway, 
assured and permanent freedom of which 
is essential for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the Danube countries and Russia ; 
in fact for half tJhe Continent of Europe.” 
He blames, principally, the Indian 
Government for having persuaded Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

It is no secret that the battle over the 
destiny of Constant! m)ple has been fought, 
pot between the British and French Govern- 
ments, but beween two factions in the British 
Government, whom we may call respectively 
the “ Europeans ’■ and the “ Orientalists,” 
and thift the “ Orientalists ” have won. In 
other words, Mr. Montagu has persuaded Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Lloyd George the 
Supreme Council, to s^^ttle the question of 
Constantinople and the Straits, not on the 
merits of the case, not with reference to the 
wishes of the local population, not with any 
consideration, for the stricken countries of 
Eastern Europe w'hich must revive their 
international trade or perish, and whose only 
avenue of trade is through the Straits — not 
on any of these preset nu European grounds, 
but in order to .1 remote Moslem com- 

munity at a delicate stage in the constitu- 
tional development of an Asiatic dependency 
of the British Empire. 

. . . Napoleon accused us of being the 

enemies of Europe, the Germans echoed bis 
indictment; and now the Constantinople 
decfsiofi haa ^fie far towards tr.pn«forn'inj 
an extravagance into sober truth. Miice the 
Armistice, and still more since the virtual 
W’ithdrawal of AmeFioa from the settlement, 
the castiim Vote has been in our hands ; aiici 
in this vital question cf the Straits, which 
affects the oceitiomic future of half Europe, 
and which oiqj^ht to have, heen settled for 
EuropeV general we have used our 

pow'er iri^ponaib^^With no eye to European 
interests hut simply wttii re^rd to the pass- 
ing expediencies of one ^Saa If 

errors of policy like this are repeated, a 
eonflict he^een Grekt ana a united 

Europe will he inevitahle, 

In the following hisoe of The Nen? 
Europe the some wtitor develops his 


” Constantinople *' mean? 

It can be interpreted in three senses : (i) os 
the actual city of Stambul, confined to the 
peninsula between the Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora, and bounded landwards by 
the famous triple wall; or (ii) as the entire 
urban area of Greater Constantinople, ex- 
tending beyond the Golden Horn to Peru and 
Galata and beyond the Bosphorus to Scutari 
and Haidar Pasha on the Asiatic shore; or 
(iii) as the Vilayet of Constantinople, the 
metropolitan province of the Ottoman 
Empire, which includes not only Stambul 
and. its European and Asiatic suburbs, but 
the entire length of the Bosphorus and a strip 
of territory along each shore of it from tho 
Marmora right up to the Black Sea. 

Mr. Toynbee believes that, under Mr. 
Montagu’s influence, the Supreme Coun- 
cil intended to leave the Turk master of 
Constantinople in its widest sense, that is 
master of the entire Vilayet. He 
recapitulates his reasons for rejecting tiiis 
interpretation absolutely. The second 
interpretation is also put out of court by 
the same objectwns, since “it would 
leave Turkey in full control of one 
entrance to the Bosphoni.'i and therefore, 
in effect, of the whole passage. ” “ The 

first intef-pretation alone, which limits* 
‘ Constantinople ’ to Stambul, is conceiv 
Ably compatible with tixi secure per- 
manent freedom of the s( ;i pas-rLA^Jii. li 
skirts the Phaifis- and S. !ju:!i'R|iw.L! 
And this alternative “ w'ould satisfy any 
reasonable claims that can be put for- 
ward either by the Turkish Nation or by 
the Moslem commimity in India.” 
Stambul, moreover, contains everythinp 
in Constantinople that is valued^y 
Turkish or Mfislem sentiment. 

But let us ai'oid misconceptions; if the 
destiny of Htambul were to be decided by 
sentiment, it w'ould be awarded not to tlic 
Turks or Moslems, but to the Greeks. Gret^k 
emperors rul^ in the ii^erial palacf* for 
eleven centuries before a Turkish sultan set 
foot there, and the Caliplis of Islam (or. 
rather^ of one sect in Islam) have sojourned 
tboro only for four centuries— since 161 ? a.». 
The great Caliphs, who in a literal sense were 
Cpnimanders of the Faithful and exerbised 
political Boyerei^ty over the whole Islamic 
community, reign^ at Bamaseus and 
Bagdad : and Constantitiople was the oanital 
of their mightiMt Chriotiaii eonteinporml$sr, 
the very Greek sovereigns Who built ^a Seda 
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and the other magnificent churches in Stam- 
bul which are mosques to-^y. Sentiment 
and history would assign Stilmbul to Greece, 
and though Mr. Venizelos, with rare states- 
manship, forebore to claim it when he laid 
the Greek case before the Conference last 
year, he waived his title in favour of an 
international administration, and on the 
understanding that the city would in no cir- 
cumstances he left to the Turk. 

The question to be decided is whether 
the retention of the Sultan in Stambul 


(fw im enclave) is compatibfe with 
security of the Vilayet placed under an 
international c<nnmission, and- with the 
permanent, freedom of the Straits. If 
“ experts “ decide that it ig iOv weQ and 
good. If, on the other hand, the Xurk, 
under this arrangement, would be able to 
exercise any sort of power over the 
Straits, “ out this sovereignty must ge, 
bag and baggage, to Anatolia, where it 
belongs.** 


AMERICA AND THE PEACE TREATY 


Writing on “ llie Hesitation of 
America *’ in the Fortnightly Review 
(March), Mr. Holford Knight sums up a 
number of impressions of American public 
opinion received by him during a recent 
visit to the States. In brief, this writer 
is convinced that the matter at the root of 
America’s unwillingness to ratify the 
Peace Treaty is simply and solely her 
intense dislike of the old European system 
of diplomacy, and her suspicion that the 
Treaty, and even the Covernant, seeks to 
perpetuate it. “ To put the matter 
plainly, millions of Americans believe 
they have been argued j(through President 
Wiison’s failure to resist) into slavery — 
slavery to the hated European system, 
with its secret machinations ostensibly 
directed to ‘ national ’ objects, but used 
as a screen to cover economic exploita- 
tion favoured groups in the Parlia- 
me^wf the Great Powers.’’ 

with this distrust of the Peace 

Treaty : 


diplomacy. It is certain that whatever 
action the American Senate may take in 
regard to the Treaty, the territorial and 
political guarantees contemplated by Article 
X. of the League Covenant will not be 
assumed by America, for the rearon here 
given. I argued with American statesmen 
ths^ Article XX., abrogating understandings ' 
ana obligations inter xe which are inconsist- 
ent with the terms of the Ck»venant. provided 
a safeguard against this contingent tnipport 
of terriorial anmrxations. Sin h etiuns failed. 
America on no account will accept responsi- 
bility for the proposals of European 
Chauvinists of any nationality. * 

Also, in connection with the League, 
the absence of any reference to t^e free- 
dom of the seas, coupled with the failure 
of the Paris Conference to consider the 
reservation, “ as promised in the 
memorandum of the Allied Powers trans- 
mitted through President Wilson to the 
German Government on November 5th, 
1918,” is held to constitute a breach of 
what was implied in the Anglo-American 
discussions before America entered the 
war. 


The territorial aniiexations offend 
American opinion not tmly by the wrongs they 
inflict and the revenge they excite, but by 
the use to which they will be put. The pro- 

m of “ mandotes ” has #;©a8cd to deceive. 

rica is persuaded that under high-flying 
words these schemes are designed to promote 
exclusive financial interests. Personages 
connected with European Governments are 
bt'lieved to he directly associated with these 
ventures. It is also thought that the 
machinery of European diplomacy (unkno^ 
to the peoples concerned) is used habituwiy 
to promote and cover these designs, and that 
American power and credit is to be relied 
upbn in part to provide international protec- 
tion. America nas no intention of effecting 


ny such imniranoe. 

The diMnist is carried over to^e Covenant 
f the of Nations. The cardinal 

mericaii ohjectioji to the present Lea«^ is 
Sat it primarily, to underwrite 

desijgtis of ihc old European 


Nevertheless; Mr. Knight regards the 
present deadlock as only a temporary mis- 
fortune which will pass away. He offers 
.gome suggestions designed^ to facilitate 
this process. First of ^1, the unqualified 
acceptance of the Peace Treaty is “ an 
idle dream.*’ 

The only way out is for America to ratify 
the Peace Treaty, coupled with a deolarfitiaii 
of the principles that instrument is ei^eoted 
by America to operate. By tins ccnirMC 
America assumes her rightful part in ihe 
execution of the Treat:^ while safegpMurdiiig 
herself from participation in, or reapOim* 
bility for, arrangements she 
This carries her co-operation m ttm 
before which at the earliest: mommit m 
parts of the Treaty to which 
be brought for revision. On these toma 1 am 
convinoed that American aid can be aaaared, 
■ Otherwise her - ahstenti0h.:ii^:..ce]^hik^ ■ 



igS Oto Re;vi«w or 8»vm 

BRITISH RULE IN EGYPT. 


Two impCHTtant articles, by expert 
auihoriUes, discussing .the problems of 
rule in Egypt are published this 
month. In the Forihightly RevietD Sir 
Mideolm McBwraith explains how the 
prevailing discontent has arisen and refers 
to memoranda issued by himself to the 
.Government during the war in wMoh he 
urged the necessity of clearly defining the 
nature of the British protectorate. 

The PFotectorate was established ' by a 
Pruclamation of. the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs which waa published 
in the Egyptian Official Journal^ and 
placarded on the walls of Cairo, on DeMmber 
18th,' 1914, and which stated that ** in view 
of the state of war arising out of the action 
of Tuf^ey, Eg^t was placed under the pro- 
tection of his Majesty, and would thenceforth 
constitute a British Protectorate; thaj^the 
suzerainty of Tnrkay was terminated: and 
that His Majesty’s Government would defend 
Bffypt and protect its interests and 
inhabitants.” This was supplemented by a 
further Proclamation, on the following day, 
deposing the Khedive, Abbas Hilmy II., ai^ 
reploci^ him on the throne by his unde, 
Princie Hussein Kamel Pasha, under the style 
and title of Sultan of Egypt. 

the Egyptian people, and more 
particularly the ruling clashes, wanted to 
know was the degree of intervention that 
would be exercised thereafter in the 
internal affairs of Egypt. The critics 
pointed out that international law invari- 
ably restricts the intervention of a pro- 
tecting power to such matters alone as 
may be indispensable to safeguard its 
responsibility to foreign nations. But Sir 
Malcolm argues that the Protectorate 
declared in 1914 was in fact no more than 
a formal regularisation of the military 
occupation and civil administration of 
thai^ had been in existence for 
tfairfy-fiye years. Nevertheless he regards 
the methods of our procedure in relation 
to the protectorate as unfortunate and ill- 
advised. He jpointed out to the Govern- 
ment mm afterwards, in his official 
cai>aeity at the Mimstiy of Justice in 
Cairo^ &at , 

if no stops are taken to place British control 
upon a'mare definite basis, it is probable that 
the govenunent of the oomthy, far from 
becoming easier ufite the new Imtootorate, 
will become inereasii^l^ dIjAcnth. It ii 
impossible to Ignore that there is a 

profound and growing tondeitQy on the* part 
of the more enlightenedH-or ratiier, of the 


better edacate^^-dasses of the populatien to 
demMid increased powers for existing repre- 
sentative institutions, and further and con- 
stant eliminatioiis for all the foreign dementia 
in the Adnunistration. 

But his represantatioas were unheeded, 
destinies of Egypt were at tiiat 
crucial moment to all intents' and pur- 
poses in the sole charge of a locum tenens 
at the British Agency. /Hiis indedd 
invariably happened in Egypt before the 
war, during the summer and early 
autumn. That a country of some twelve 
or thirteen million inhabitants should be 
habitually governed, so far as the real 
authority was concerned, for some three 
or four months every year by a Councillor 
of Embassy, or even a First Secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, was a scandal 
which could not be defended. Sir 
Malcolm points out that there should, 
at least have been associated with him 
a Commission of Advisers or other 
experienced officials whom he should have 
been obliged to consult. 

My submission is, he concludes, that, in 
view of the peculiar complexity of Egyptian 
affairs, which are qpite as difficult as those of 
India and necessitate an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country for their <M>mprehen- 
sion, the Government Department responsible 
in future for whatever degree of control is 
retained over the Egyptian Government—^ 
and it is to be hop^ that it will be 
substantial — should be assisted by some inde- 
pendent council or body bf expert Advisers, 
without whose oo-operation it shanjl^^, in^ 
matters of importance, be at libei^jHSn^. 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. 
Cyril Goodman, late Assistant Director- 
General of the Egyptian Public Health’ 
Department, suggests a number of con- 
structive propof^s for the better govern- 
ment of Egypt during the transition meir 
its present status to self-government. Xt 
the present time there are two separate 
governing bodies in Egypt. The one 
consists of the Egyptian Council of* 
Mtnieters, with the Sultan as President, 
the official body to which all power 
nominally belcmgs. The other consists of 
the High Commissioner, the advisers to 
the various ministries, and any other of 
the higher British officials ihe Hi^ Com- 
missioner may desire to consult. 

!l%is body is uaito mioiloUt and iafonaal, 
keeps no reooi# ^ its fisrisieM and oamipt 
in theolry tssae any oAeial ordera^bttt to 
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practice it ia 9 .ll-^eiw 0 tiuh fonnar 

representi the Egyptiaiii the ^tter the Biit- 
» ish point of view. The amount of influende 
poweesed by each of these tiro bodies depends 
upon the poU|!^ in force at the moment. At 
times the decisions of one bodv are simply 
sent to the other to be resutered and promuf- 
cntcd ofBeialljr; at times the official council 
of Ministers is allowed jpractically a free 
hand. In case of difference of opinion 
between these two bodies a sort of diplomatic 
negotiation takes place, the final decision 
resting with the High Commissioner, with or 
without reference to the Foreign Office. 

This arrangement, clumsy enough as a 
temporary makeshift, combines almost all 
i^e possible disadvantages which a 
permanent system could possess. It 
divides the two chief influences of the 
Government into two separate and 
potentially hostile camps. The abolition 
of this du^ system and its supersession by 
a single official body including both 
British and Egyptian officials is urgently 
called for. This body would be a Council 
similar to the Indian Council, under the 
presidency of the High Commissioner. 
Its members would be the Egyptian 
minister and the British adviser. 

This Council would constitute the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and within it would be fought 
out all su^ differences as might arise; it 
would be in fact at once the symbol and the 
foundation of the whole new system. It 
should keep itself in close toiic^ with the 
A^gislative body ; its members should be 
CT-ojJEcio members of the and they 

should, at least in the a- Kgyptians, 
habituayn attend Uits meetings ; Egyptian 
Mini^jAshould he chosen to a great extent 
fpr4||HP)ility as speakers and debaters and 
shouiu wnerever possible be selected from 
amongst the ablest and most reliable members 
of the legislative body. 

A complete change would thus take 
place in the position of the High Com- 
rn^mner. He would no longer be a 
pe^^xed and irresponsible autocrat act- 
ing as arbiter in disputes which he 
imperfecMy understood. He would act 
as his own Foreign Minister, his present 
diplomatic staff being transferred to the 
existing Egyptian Foreign Office for that 
purpose, and replaced in their present 
funstions by the permanent staff of the 
new'Coundl. 

One of the chiof consequences of this change 
will be to weiit the Sultan of all pohtical 
power, and te 001^^ position to that of a 
eonstltul^iS^I xpofiaTch. As bompensation 
and M as the titular 

head off the Egyptian nation. H wiU be neo^ 
sary to |||prove nis qeremoninl position : the 


pafaew altoi either a centre of 

intrigue for ^tLuiOoa^ 

Tbo most pr<ffOiu?!|iis|iieOt to per^ 

son of the aovereito and fat tlie oefenMiM 
of the Palace should to raguisod focisn Eritm 
and Egyptians alike ; thfe oOald bsbt to dono 
by appointing a British dinkmatist Of rank 
equivalent to Goancillor of Embas^ to the 
htja^est post in the tousehold of tto itoltan. 
His duties would include the inaiticteiiaBce of 
the dignity of the sovereign to gathering at 
Court all the best elements of the E|^ptian 
upper classes, and he would also acoompiiMiy 
the sovereign at all official oereinimies and 
would be responsible for all his official 
utterances. 

One of the chief duties of the British 
administcgtor during Ihe interim wOl be 
to find suitable Egyptians for all the posts 
in his administration, to train them when 
found and to promote them wherever 
possible. 

- Tto field of development of Parlia- 
mentary Government in Egypt is not 
promising, as most Egyptians who have 
held high office would readily admit. A 
much needed sphere of Parliamentary 
activity can be opened up by allowing the 
legislative body to be ttie jndge of the 
nature and extent of all new duties to be 
laid upon the local authorities.* The 
condition of Egypt is peculiariy favourable 
to the adoption of such a scheme. Not 
only is the existing local taxation so light 
as to be almost negligible, but the most* 
urgent need for reform lies almost entirely 
within the sphere of local government 
activity. Unfortunately both the legist 
lative body and the Provincial Council as 
at present constituted in no way represent 
the local life of the community. The 
members consist principally of l^e land- 
owners with no particular interest in, or 
knowledge of loeri administralson. iThe 
village community is the triie um% of 
administfation as it is the reri centre eff: 
local life ; it must be made the unit con- 
stituency both for the local authorities 
and the national legislative body. ' 

Mr. (ioodman ergues that a legislature 
and local authorities so constituted, work- 
ing in the closest co-(^ration w^ the 
benevolent assistriice of p strict 
government, would give Egy^ 
possible introdtiotibn to T^aimieiitacy 
government, and that the men w|k> noinii 
to front under 8ui& a 
be the future leaders ai a eett^^gfnNEBiag 
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THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


The election of M. tul Eugene Louis 
Besehttnel to the Erentsh Presidency gave 
this country a slight «ihoch. It seemed 
abnost incredible that so typical a Trench- 
man and so admirable a European states- 
man as M. Clemenceau should have had 
to give place to any compatriot, however 
accomplished and however experienced in 
the niceties of political office. M. 
Clemenceau had won the election; why 
should he not have won the Presidency of 
the State where for four years he had been 
a popular hero? We accepted the event 
as indicating a sudden revolt against the 
ex-Premier on account of his handling of 
the international situation. So, in a 
sense, it was. But M. Deschaners elec- 
tion was due to more than that. ^ 

Mr. Sisley JHuddleston's article “ Paul 
T)e?:chanel ” in the Contemporary Review 
(March) supplies a clue to the mystery. 
The President’s life has been “ a straight 
march to the Chief Citizenship. ’ * “Just 
as constitutional Kings are trained from 
boyhood to suppress what in them is too 
obtnftively personal, are educated to be 
all tbings to all men, to offend nobody, to 
pleaae everybody, so by a singularly 
happy fate has France found for the diffi- 
' cult years ahead the one man who is 
truly representative in the sense that he 
will accommodate himself to the vastly 
varied forces which may make themselves 
felt. ... When the storm comes he 
will bend to it; M, Clemenceau would 
probably have been broken.” Such a 
man “ simply could not be ignored . ” One 
is very apt in this country to think of the 
French President’s position as analogous 
to<that of the President of the United 
States. As a matter of fact it is much 
more like that of King George V. When 
one haa grasped this truth, it is much 
easier to pexheive the logic of the choice of 
Paul Beschanel. Mr. Hud^eston 
writes: 

When one puts him heside his rival, M. 
Clemenceai], one sees clearly that although 
the ehimeM were grea% in favour of M. 
Clemenoean, nothing Ihit a sense of the 
dramatic would have hecu satisfied hy the 
hppointincnt of the aged statesman. Re 
visiild indeed Hare reaedked the IfiSyiwe % 
accident— hy a tretB^kdim acoidelii,' hy the 
acc ident of a great war and far his <f$rh ser- 


viioes in the latter war years— hut still an^ 
accidept', and if his popularity had indeed 
carried him shoulder-high to the coveted posi- 
tion, there is no doubt that 4ie would nave 
violated all the rules, have shocked all 
expi^ intions. would have destroyed the idea 
of the Presidency. His past particularly 
unfitted him for that post; he is the rebel, 
the critic, the fighter, and an aggressively 
personal ruler when in power. M. Deschanel 
is the opposite of all this; his past particu- 
larly fitted him for the post; he has an 
intense respect for all authority, he is the 
eulogist, the conciliator, the man who will 
sink his personality in order to retain power. 

. . . 1 am not contrasting them from the 
point of view of comparative greatness — what- 
ever that word may mean — but only in respect 
of their suitability for the presidency. And in 
this respect there simply is no comparison — 
the only argument in favour of M. 
Clemenceau was the sentimental argument 
that he had hjp.n meriU de la patrie: but as 
a witty though malicious Frenchman put it, 
the Ely«(5e is not the Pantheon. 

M. De.^^chanel is the son of a Republican 
father, and he wa.s nourished on the 
ancient doctrines of Republicanism. 
These included the art of classic oratory, 
moral maxims, exalted political 
principles, and a love of literature. His 
official life has been very varied, and it 
has endowed him with one special 
qualification. ^ 

M. Deschanel has n long and exact experi- 
ence of foreign politics. He was ^fhaps the 
liest Pr^ident de la Commission dng^naires 
Etrangeres that the Palais has 

known. The post is of great importance ; it 
demands the most precise knowledge, the 
most extreme prudence. It is recalled that 
as long ago as 1883 M. Deschanel was the 
advocate of the alliance with Hussia, and 
warmly espoused the Entente with England. 

I will not atlfenipt to follow his in 

detail, but, in a word, he has always nnven 
for friend^ips in the international domain, 
and he is genuinely devoted to the League of 
Nations. Of this there is no doubt ; though 
it is also true that he allowed his patriotic 
ardour to carry him so far as to demand a 
ptflioy of the breaking-up of Gw^any, aa he 
predicted the breahmg-up of Austria. It is 
possible that the resulto of the Austrian 
smash have caused him to modify his ideas; 
at any rate, it was made a reproach against 
hun that he did not actively, work for the 
deetruotion of the German jEhanire duritiir 
the .year of peace-mafcing, msho^l 
prudent reseiye, and is not likely now to 
smrsue a poto of hUnd hoetjliiy to ^ sick 
late, alter all, is UnMt 
that of rTsitoe. . ■•eb- 
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BOLSHEVIK 
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Vei'y littli) is known of Bussian industry 
and finance einoe tL^e Bc^eviste seized 
the reins of iroM-n.iiu-fit. and Lenin has 
taken good cure that- as little information 
as possible on these subjects should reach 
foreign couniaries. A Dr. Erwin 
Bespondek, however, recently gave to the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung what 
purports to be an account of the position 
up to the middle of last year, and a trans- 
lation of his article is published in the 
ContemporaTy Review (February). 
Briefly, the Bolsheviks in November, 
1917, inherited a war debt of nearly 50,000 
millions of roubles, of which 10,000 to 
12,000 millions are owed to Great Britain 
find other foreign countries. But inas- 
much as they have stopped paying Inter- 
cast since 1917, this does not greatly 
trouble them. In th^ meantime, how- 
ever, they have added enormously to their 
heavy internal debt, as the following 
budgets show:- - 

Kxi’knditukf.. 

Roubles. 

.lun. iHt to June 30tli, 1918 ... 17;602,000,000 
duly lat to Dec. 31st, 1918 ... 29,074,000,000 


BCSONpMV. . 

The heavy (^penditure on the 
** Suprcihe Industrial Counoil ^ toads 
writer of the article to sofue iaterest^ 
conclusions. It points to the toet that 
the Bolsheviks not only adheiie to the 
nationalization principle, but ai^e resolved 
to extend it, though more Wetly and 
systematically than before, ^e Indus- 
trial Council is a Department of State, 
and the highest authority in the industrial 
sphere. The so-called Central Boards for 
the leather, sugar, wool, and other indus- 
tries work, according to its instiructioss 
and decisions. “ Every individual 
factf>ry again is managed by a directorate 
on the spot, ■ ■ / of representatives 
of the worke’ , . ■ i ' the technical and 
economic experts, and delegates from the 
Suprsine Industrial Council,, each in the 
proportion of ono-third.*' But these 
bodies no longer have the political power 
they once possessed — and used for 
capricious interference with the capitalist 
of the concern — ^but work in accordance 
with their single instruction " to raise the 
productive power of labour to the 
utmost.** t 


46,676,000,000 


.ffin, 1st to June 30tb, 1918 ... 
July Ist to Dw. aist. 1918 ... 


Roubles. 

2,852,000,000 

12,730,000,000 


15,582,000,000 


According to this, the deficit for this 
year would amount to some 31 milliards of 
roubles. That for the next half-year is 
approximately 30 milliards. The latter 
figures, however, are chiefly interesting in 
>'cgMhto the items of expenditure, which 
shed a good deal of light on Bdshevik 
economic policy, os well as a striking 
increase over the previous figures. 


Hxpcnditnrr iii owlMons of KowWf*- 
latHolf TtidHttlf- 

yeST. yciir, 19IS. 

Army 12,180 ... 7.000 

Foodstuffs .... ... ... 8,158 3,000 

NatiPnallBation of Indus- 
' trite ... ... 6,162 ... 800 

Buprome Industrial Coun- 

' cil, Agrionlture ... 6,846 ... 1 ,700 
of 

tlte-' dSltate' ■■ 

‘ ... ... 1,626 ... ““ 


This policy of nationalization is closely 
related to the desperate condition of the 
currency. Indeed it is hoped that by 
carrving it sufficiently far the currency 
problem wMll be solved altogether. 

Accordine in a statenient in Prnvdn, the 
.averaee monthlv issue of notes in the current, 
year is 2.5 milliard roubles, so thnt on tbe 
♦bird anniversary of Bolshevik rule tberp will 
be a tot"! cirrnl«»tion of some 80 milliard 
roubles, thst is TOO milliard marks, if tbe old 
scold value of tbe m^rk is taken a« tbe Vgis of 
exebanee. In addition to tbe banknotes 
issued bv tbe Buss^ian State Bank, tbere are 
tbe issues of towns and nrovinoes. This lo^al 
money, together with false money, is said to 
amount to a very large sum. There is a 
further point to be considered in cohneotion 
with Russian currency: the large varied of 
notes. FoUr differmt sets pf notes are cur- 
rent together : the Tsarist rouble, the Dtqna 
rouble, the Keronski rouble, and now a purely 
Bolshevik note. The dffferenoe between aH 
these types consists solely in their colour and 
design, for none of theUi have a bteia of 
realik^* This variety and ekoessiye^aiiuiUiii 
rtf money, emphasised in the lionic iiiiirkei by 
the various values of the notes (the Tvarist 
rouble has tbe highest eabohauge yalm^, & 
destroyed the currency. It is triifi|.Hmd> 
Bolrimviks are nout trying to 
pa^ money circulnti^h,. but that aloUe will 
not .isblye the currency qutetiou, For ’U’ma 
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being thoir financial strerigtii and their indus- 
try are based on the pai>ur rouble. If once 
the rouble falls in vahxe to sero, then the 
Budget exists only on paper. This condition 
would be in harmony with the Bolshevik 
theory' of money. But the Russian Minister 
of Finance, Krestinski, declared that he 
wished to pass over to a pure Budget of 
commodities.” By nationalizing industry as 
a whole, he hox>ed to produce such a surplus of 
food, clothing, and other goods, that the 
-v'‘h:ini:r of commodities could take the place 
■I \-\‘ 'i.i !!.■.. through money; this would solve 
the currency problem. 

“ Then, too, the international value of 
.the rouble would recover with equal ease. 
But there is no reason to expect this. For 
the present nothing can be reported of 
foreign trade with Bolshevik Russia.*' 
Nor, obviously, in spite of the Allies* 
decision to re-open trade through the Co- 


operative Societies, can there be much 
progress t^l Lenin estabttshes better 
relations, with the foreigners, and give? 
some practical proof of his willingness, 
which he has repeatedly declared, to pay 
his foreign debts. Another question 
arises : Are the Bolshevists really making 
the end of the capitalistic system their 
prime objective? We are told that “fresh 
anti- capitalistic steps have been taken.’* 
But it is also reported that very con- 
siderable concessions have been promised 
to Amevican capitalists — probably the 
most truly capitalistic capitalists in the 
world — if they will hut come and exploit 
Russian resources. It really Iwiks as if 
Lenin were trying to destroy the system 
and encourage it at one and the same 
time ! 


JAPAN’S FOOD TROUBLES. 


What broad is to fclie Western world, 
rice is to japan. Recently, rice riots in 
the latter country have called the atten- 
tion^of the Japanese Government to the 
importance of increasing the supply of 
home-grown rice, and various ways of 
effecting this have been proposed ; 
amongst others, land reclamation and the 
utilization of land now used for other 
purposes and lying waste, and the further 
employment of fertilisers. Tlie reasons 
for the present scarcity and the jKwition 
generally are dealt with, by Mr. F. 
Miyaninbo in an article on “ Japan’s Food 
Scarcity ’’ in The Japan Magazine. 

The cardinal fact is that consumption 
has increased and will increase. During 
the war J apan was able to export certain 
foodstuffs, but this was only a temporary 
phenomenon, and she is now obliged to 
import. In the case of rice, the home* 
production last year was between 
000, 000 and 260, OOO, 000 bushels ; yet 
approximately 100,000,000 yen was spent 
on imports of this cere^. As the popula- 
tion is mcreasix^ at the rate of nearly a 
million a year, the expansion of liee 
imports is a foregone. 

Will the Japanese people even accept a 
substitute for rice? 

The question as to whether, the Japanese 
will ever prefer other food to rice is, az we 


have already said, no ono open to discussion 
at present, not only for reasons given, but for 
other and even more potent reasons, princi- 
pally in thci direction of economy and con- 
venience. Not only do the Japanese prefer 
rice to all other general food, but they likt* 
it even better than Westerners like broad: 
and even if they substituted broad they could 
not find side dishes to eat with bread so 
cheaply as they can find such dishes to eat 
with rice. The chief side dishes to eat with 
ric« are bean soup, horse radish, and pickles, 
none of wliich euuld eaten ^th bread, 
which requires butter, iaiu or m gfe^ a nd fish, 
all of which are much more in 

Japan than the side dishes Not 

only HU. but from an iigri<'ultiire point of 
view, rice can be raised in Japan more ple.nti- 
fully and successfully than other cereals, 
owing to the extent of paddy fields. These 
considerations militate very seriously against 
any possibilitj^ of substituting broad or other 
cereals for rice in this country. BufHB^ rice 
continues to be the staple food of Japan how 
is the yield to keep pace with consumption? 

During the years from 1912 to 1919 the 
price of the cereal rose from yen 20.76 per 
five bushels to about yen 87. A lazge 
pai-t of this increase is due simply to 
under-production ; but it is iJso owing to 
the fact that foreign rice is only eaten 
when the home-grown product cannot be 
obtained. Consequently rice imports had 
very little effect on the price of tha 
do^mestic product. This conservati^ 
militates against the prospect of 
iminediata*?elief. ^ 
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THE RECOVERY OF BM^CiUM. 


Most of UB have heard — and that with 
genuine satisfaction — of immenBe pro- 
gress made "by Belgium in the work of 
post-war reconstruction. She can be 
said, indeed, to have done more towards 
her complete rehabilitation than any one 
of her Allies can justly claim as regards 
their own countries; notwithstanding the 
fact that her initial disadvantages were 
heavier than anybody else's since, indus- 
trially speaking, the Germans stripped her 
of very nearly everything that was worth 
taking away. How has she effected this 
recovery, and what steps has she actually 
taken U> put her house in order? The 
answer tr> these questions may be found in 
two articles contributed to the March 
reviews. 

Tlie first of these, entitled “ The 
Recovery of Belgium,” is wTitton by M. 
Emile Caminaorts, and appears in the 
Oontemporarif. During the first weeks 
after tlie AiTnistice there was a disposition 
among Belgians not to worry themselves 
unduly about the future ;* they still 
jjBgarded themselves as the all-deserving 
heroes of 1914, to whom immense credits 
would be opened, ^nd unlimited supplies 
Kent^h|A grateful Britain and America. 
NedflBly there followed a period of dis- 
illusion. Her Allies were ()ver-(XJOupied 
with their internal difficulties; scarcely 
any raw material arrived at Antwerp or 
Ghent; and the cost of living rose sub- 
stsmlil^lly. To make matters worse, 
Belgium's belief in a glorious political 
future received a rude shock by the substi- 
tution of Geneva for Brussels as the seat 
of tile League of Nations, and by the 
treatment of her affairs by the Paris 
Coaference. 

Then, however, her war debts were 
reinitted by her Allies, a first instalment 
f4 .€1(X)>0QP4]|00 on the war indemnities 
wm proniised her, a^d hope, accompanied 
by a prg^jbj^al determmation to set to 

ilirslitask to undertaken wo* the 
reaioratien of the niedne of oommunicarion; 


The success achieved in this direction hy the 
Ministry of Railways, under the strains con- 
trol of Monsieur Benkin, is by far tim ssost 
•striking feature of Belgian revival* In 3B13, 
I nil us ran every day on the Belgian rail- 
way system, carrying an average of 350*000 
tons. At the time of the Armistice all bridges 
and double-tracked lines north and west of 
Brussels were completely or partially 
destroyed over a distance of a thousand miles^ 
the signalling system was out of order all 
over the country, most of the rolling stock 
had been taken away, and there were only 
500 engines left in the country. In Decem- 
ber, 1919, 00 per cent, of the goods traffic 
was restored, and an average of 171,000 tons 
per day was being carried. Within twelve 
raonths, in spite of the difficulty of getting 
back from Germany either the Belgian rolling 
stock or German waggons, in spite of many 
obstaok'8 arising from labour difficulties and 
lack flf building material, the whole Belgian 
railway system with the exception of a few 
secondary lines, whose total length docs not 
exce(»d thirty miles, was again in full 
activity, the only noticeable change being the 
reduced speed of the trains, oauug to signal- 
ling difficulties. 

Within a few months the canals had been 
cleared and the road system, which ha^ been 
damaged or destroyed over a length of 1,000 
miles, practically restored, so that Belgium 
found herself in possession of all her means of 
(Himmunication long before her trade and 
industry were ready to make full use of them. 
But the passenger services were at once taken 
advantage of hy crowds of Belgians eager to 
travel freely after having been so long 
hampered in their movements. 

Tlie eontrast between the Belgian and 
onr own handling of the transport problem 
is certainly not flattering to our nationAl 
pride ! 

The w'orst handicap in Belgium has 
been the deliberate destruction by the 
Germans of industrial plant. The 
^removal of machinery was not so serious, 
since the Germans left cord indexes 
behind them, and it was possible to looete 
and retrieve the stolen articleB within a 
few months. But the total ruin of such 
iron and coal works as those of John 
Copkerill, near Li4ge, and those in 
Hainault and Charleroi, was a diQerttitt 
matter. Nevertheless, taking aH indus- 
tries together, 76 per oefit. ^ 
war person7»er are at piBsent 
The following table shows m 

wliioh the various industries 
pre-war standard. 
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Pood indostriei 89 per oeiit. oJ 1914 i»r«oiiiirf 

Biuldiitt '86 »» »>" . 

Sxt end IfiBtrii- 

inontB ...... 82 „* M 

BIImb 81 n n 

Paiper 78 „ 

Books 76 ,» ** 

T(d>aooo 75 ,» >• 

CSiemicals 74 >, >1 

Oeremic 71 „ «> 

niothing 67 „ » 

Woodwork and 

Furniture ... 66 „ „ 

Metal 64 „ it 

Textiles 61 „ „ 

Skins end 

Leather 58 „ „ 

Quarries 57 „ * »» 

Among the food indufitdes, it may be 
noticed tb«^ the sugar factories have 
already exceeded the pre-war production, 
and are able to export. 

Only in housing has Belgium failid, as 
yet, to make much headway ; this matter, 
according to M. Cammaerts was deliber- 
ately postponed until the question of 
transport had been dealt with.* 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Julius Price, writing 
on ** Hie Reconstruction of Belgium ** 
in iiie Fortnightly (March), points 
out, the question of temporarily sheltering 
the houseless population of the devastated 
areas has been partly solved by the 
erection of wooden barraques; but 
the accommodation so far is totally inade- 
quate to meet the demands.** Mr. Price 
does not take so cheerful a view of the 
progress made as does M. Cammaerts. 
He remarks upon a certain lethargy in the 
authorities, and a veiy varying degree of 
ehergy in different districts. 

Whilst in cionie plnces rehahiliiation has 
been undertaken with remarkahle energy, 
the only trhceB of devastation being the num- 
bm of new buildings one sees on all sides — 
ui othm the magnitude of the task facing 
them appears to have quite sapped the 
activi^ of the people, with the result that^ 
mss is rapidly obliterating the ruins left by 
the Geruians. 

Bui he aoknowladges that a triumph 
has been achieved in the re-building and 
ha>^orgBnisatiQn of the railway system; 
sad he admite that there is a noticeehly 
genera] effort to get over the difficulty,** 
uid notes that * - Brussels to-day, in spite 
of the high cost el living, deee nc^ appear 
to be at a]i depressed, ** But as, regms 
^capital, 

a Somewhat curioas state of affaim exists: 


tlierB’ is it wave of specu l ati on ahou^ and 
everyone who a»n scrape together a few franca 
seems to be taking a hand in the ganm. Inm- j 
trial rimres, the exchange— ajil, in fact^ 'that 
preaente a sporting rixaiioe bi ** a 

hit.** One is constantly orerhsanng *• fftoek 
Bxchange talk *’ in railway carriages and 
oth^ pUtoes. I was told Iqr a tourster. that 
many people are making quite a good livii^ 
out of the finctuation in the frano on foreign 
exchanges, hence the amount ' Of money so 
many apparently ordinary people; have to 
spend on cars and other luxuries. 

A visit to Antwerp disposed more 
healthy symptoms. He noticed 
an enormous amount of pref^aration in 
readiness for the speedy revival in the trade 
of the Port, for during the war, owing to the 
closing of the Scheldt, activity in Antwerp 
came to a standstill, so there is a deal of lee- 
way to make up. This will be gathered from 
the following figures taken from the official 
report. In the first seven months of 1914. 
4,129 ships entered the Port, with a tonnage 
of 8,311,064 tons. In December, 1919, 436 
vessels entered and cleared tonnage 636,848, 
of which 330 ships cleared with cargoes and 
135 with ballast. Calculating on the average 
tonnage, we get an advance m about 100,000 
tons of laden vessels in December over 
November, a very healthy sign, as will be 
agreed. Otherwise, conditions in the town 
itself apparently approximate to those in the 
capital. 

Again, he was impressed by the 
prosperity of Charleroi, where the Boche 
did little damage. 

Fverv factory or mine is in fall swing 
day. Manufacturers of tissues have enough 
work for the next three years, and will not 
accept any more orders.^ The saiA thing is 
told you with regard to glass, iron 

works, electrical plant and machiiSi^ 

Never has there been such prosperity 
among the working classes as at present. 
There are no unemployed in Charleroi — 
unless a man does not want to work, yon are 
told— pauperism is unknown, and charity 
organisations no longer exist. The money 
that is tetng edrned by every class of jH^ker 
here would have appeared fabulous tupre- 
war days : 17 to 20 francs per day miners ; 
labourers in the metal works, 13 francs; in 
the glass factories, £60 to £80 per month, 
with an eight-hour day, and double pay when 
working on Rundavs. 

The result of all this is that the howgBois 
has been quite displaced by the ouprier— who 
spends his monhy as easily as hq earns it ; 
only the best on the markd^ satisftm hit wife, 
and in tlio evening he crowds the cafdi and 
cinemas. 

Mr. Price does not disfday ihe mme 
optoimn as M, Cammaerte, bvb.lus laciifl 
point to the came condiirianbHIibat 
Belgimn is »t least on tbm li1|^ rmiil tp a 
whadeiful rneoveT>\ # 
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WHY SUGAR 

An exluiuBfe&ve ^alysis of the causes 
i^have produced the present scarcity of 
sugar is.caatributed by Mr, Albert Atwood 
to the American Review of Reviews 
(February). He points out that as the 
great masses of the East in China, India 
and Japan become more free and inde- 
pendent a large expansion is to be 
expected in the consumption of sugar. 
The use of sugar has shown a fairly steady 
increase for fifty years, and it always goes 
up with prosperity and high wages. Even 
before the war toe production of sugar 
reached the enormous total of 17 million 
tons a year, and the food administration 
ranked it close up to wheat and beef in 
importance as a food product. Mr. 
Atwood notes that there are many signs 
that the consumption of sugar in America 
has been increased by prohibition. In 
plain larsjuace, he says, the trouble wito 
sugar is that the world's demand far 
exceeds the supply. For sugar is a world 
crop like wheat and cotton, and prices 
at all times are intimately related to the 
international conditions. Most of the 
important countries of the world normally 
have either a large surplus or deficit of 
sugar, England and the United States 
usually having annual deficits of from two 
►to three million tons. 

Undju* Lionnab conditions, England, 
whi^^k to toe war had been relatively 
consumer in the world, 
bought 60 per cent, of her sugar supplies 
from Germany and Austria. The war 
naturally stopped that. Franco had 
partly t^en care of herself, but, roughly 
speaking, two-toirds of Jber beet sugar 
flMhries were in the war zone, and it is 
said that per cent, of these were 
destroyed. The same was true of. 
Belgium. , 

In Europe., as a whole, from 1914 to 1919 
the production of sugar fell off 4,573,615 tons, 
or about the amount of the entire consump- 
tion in ttuH country. The faliing-off amounted 
to about a .miltiem tons each in dermany, 
Austria, and Hussia. Two-thirds of the 
entire source of supply in Europe was within 
the hntth* linos. 

< yearly increase in 

comumpttoh aa# the actual falling-off in 
produc^n, the world is probably shoH Some 


IS, .SCARCE.; 

four or five million tons of what it u^ 
in the way of* sugar. Cuba and dbtyft the 
only countries which have . inc rea se d vpi«du!)i^' 
tion. but Java sugar is pretty w^l snapped 
up in the Far East. India is a fery. 
sugar producer, but ‘Solely for dooodestic eon- 
sumidion, and itt last year’s crop was dis- 
appointingly smali. 

At first England turned to tro^ced islands, 
including Jaya. But as the war went on. 
shaping became too scarce to bring sugar all 
the way from Java. More and niore England 
bad to draw upon Cuba. Formerly Cuba had 
marketed its entire crop in this country. 
Soon Cuba had two anxious purchasers, wito 
a third— Prance-looking on eagerly, where 
before it had had one indifferent purchaser 
who had known that the Cuban producers 
must come to it soonw or later. In 191B-19, 
Europe (chiefly England) took one-third of 
the Cuban crop, although before the war it 
had taken practically none. 

TBus the whole weight of sugar production 
for this part of the world was thrown on 
Cuba, practically speaking: for while sugar 
is raised in the ll»u:iiiiin Islands, Porto 
Kico, and Louisiana, as well as from begets 
in our own West, the Cuban production 
so exeteeds that of any other place as to 
dominate toe world market since the closing 
of EuBsia and Germany. Furthermore, its 
ability to increase production in a period of 
extreme scarcity gave Cuba another ^werful 
lever. It found itself almost with a monopoly. 

During the war, producers, refiners, dealers 
—all the various factors in the industry — 
could be compelled to keep prices down. But 
control is now over, to all practical purposes, 
aiid the . natural laws of supply and demand 
are asserting themselves. Prices in this 
country during the war were kept artificially 
low, lower than the world price, and this fa<^ 
stimulated exports of all the available suemr 
not owned by the Government, and also 
tended to stimulate consumption. 

One sugar broker said to Mr. Atwood 
that " the Cubans are now eating from 
gold instead of silver plates,” and toiare 
is no doubt that they have made enor- 
mous profits by seizing the opportunity 
presented to them. However, toe cost 
of producing sugar in Cuba has at 
least doubled, or nearly tolled, 
within five years. The United Etates 
Government last summer could hAve 
bought toe entire Cuban sugar crop of 
tois winter and spring at a prioe of ahoiit 
6| cents per pound. But toe 
was not made, ahd fotoign 
together w^ito the difrect from 

America hive sent to# p Op nmdl ' 
higgler. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE A NICKEL COINAGE ? 


The recent rise in. the price of silver has 
led to much discussion as to the advis- 
ability of making a change in our coinage 
system. Two proposals are now under 
consideration. Tlie one is to adulterate 
the silver used by the Mint to an extent 
that will restore the actual value of the 
metal in a silver coin to the level df its 
face value ; that is, to make the shilling 
once more worth a shilling's worth nid 
metal, or preferably rather less, instead 
of the fourteen pence odd that it is worth 
now. The alternative is to substitute a 
pure nickel coinage, or an alloy of nickel 
and copper, for the silver. 

In The World's Work (March) Mr, 
Jasper Lockett advances the case of 
“ Pure Nickel Coins.” He points out 
that with the exception of Great Br^in 
and Canada and t^ie Scandinavian 
countries, practically all the important 
countries of the world have adopted the 
principle of nickel coinage. Then, the 
difficulties that were formerly experienced 
in melting and rolling pure nickel have 
now been overcome. Tlie London and 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce have 
recently passed resolutions in favour of 
nickel being employed for coins of small 
denomination ; and indeed, from the 
economic standpoint, the change is 
incontrovertibly desirable. At piesent 
the Mint is producing its silver coinage at 
a loss, instead of a profit, which means 
simply that the national exchequer is a 
loser by some millions of pounds that 
would otherwise be devoted to the relief of 
taxation. Again, in present circum- 
stances there is a strong temptation to 
unscrupiilous persons to acquire all the 


silver coins poBsible with a view to* melt- 
ing them down and selling them as silver 
at a higher 'price. This has happened in 
Germany to such an extent that silver 
coins have now entirely disappeared from 
circulation. 

The only question therefore to be con- 
sidered is whether the new coinage should 
be pure nickel or nickel-copper. As will 
be seen from the tables at foot of page, 
])ure nickel is more expensive. 

On the other hand, pure nickel, com- 
pared with silver, is sufficiently cheap to 
be minted at a considerable pr^t, and it 
lias certain practical advantages over the 
other. In this connection, Mr. Lockett 
summarises a historical and critical survey 
of the Swiss nickel coinage which was 
issued last year by the Director of the 
Swiss Minf. The conclusion arrived at 
by this authority is that pure nickel “may 
be regarded as the ideal metal of low value 
for coinage piuTioses ” for the following, 
among other reasons : 

Pure nickel coins have been definitely 
proved to be supepior to all other coins as 
regards resistance to abrasion. They ‘‘wear/' 
as people say, about twenty times as long as 
(M>ins of lluminium alloy, about ton times as 
long as coins of silver, nbout five times as 
long as coins of copper-nickel. In short, ^ 
speaking generally, they are as nearly 
indestructible as can be. 

Pure nickel coins do not oxidise. I^hat is 
to say, they are free from the ffram|^ad- 
vantages from which our English brMH&iilhs 
suffer. Everybody is familiar with the dirty 
appearance of these coins, hut it is not, 
perhaps, so generally known that this is due 
to oxidation of the copper, commonly known 
as verdigris, a poison that may easily be con- 
veyed to the mouth. As a matter of fact it 
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las been claimed for pure nickel that it is 
nore sarittary even than silver^wing to its 
iard quality. 

Pure nickel coins are almost as brilliant in 
ippoarance as coins of silver. Furthermore, 
[ibis original brilliance lasts jiractically 
indefinitely, in especial contrast with coins 
jf copper-nickel which, after a few years’ 
(rear, bei^oiue dull and yellowish in colour. 
Bverybody who is familiar with countries 
■such as France and Italy) where coins of 
pure nickel and copper-nickel are in simul- 
banoous circulation will have remarked the 
irroat difference between them in this respect. 

Pure nickel coins are pri^cticnlly imxiossible 
to counterfeit. Lack of brilliance or 
magnetic quality follows the use of any alloy, 
so that a (?ounterfeiter must necessarily have 
recourse to pure nickel. But pure nickel is 
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difficult to melt owing to the high tempera- 
ture required, and even more diffieult to pre- 
pare suitably for blanks. Consequently a 
<;ounterfeiter would have to apquire an 
expensive plant and raise a great deal of 
capital. Thus, even if his mdieme could be 
made profitable at all, it would certainly be 
frustrated by the ' publicity inevitably 
attendant on his preparations. 

The writer pleads that nickel should 
make a speed al appeal to us because it 
is ollh of the few metals entirely produced 
within the British Empire — Canadian 
mines being responsible for ^me 80 per 
<*ent. of the world’s output, and refining 
works being found in the United Kingdom 
itself.'* 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


In the Fortnif^fJdlij Ucvir.w for March 
Mr. John Pollock gives an interesting 
account of his iin])ressions of the Russian 
theatre as lie saw it before the Bolshevik 
revolution. The orgiinisation of the 
Russian Theatre, he says, being dictated 
by the immense size of the country’ is not 
quite like anything else we know in 
Europe. In Russia there is no regular 
touring system, such as has developed 
under similar geographical conditions in 
.Affnerica. Retrograd and ^Moscow each 
have their State Opera House and 
Theatre, jMpplemerifte.d by a special papu- 
lar s^^^Mported theatre. knoAvn from 
befo^^^lP' revolution as llie People’s 
Houst^ Petrograd has two other theatres, 
one for comic opera and the other where 
Fremih comedy alternates with classical 
drama of various countries. Beyond 
thes^^he two capitals have •tmrcely three 
sizec^re private theatres each. Variety 
theatres on the modem scale are 
unknown, but Petrograd and Mo.seow 
both support large, and permanent 
circuses. 

The State Theatres have permanent com- 
panies ; so has the Artistic Theatre of 
Moscow ; other private theatres in the capi- 
tals renew their companies each season, and 
this is the practice followed by provincial 
theatres. The seasoiL lasts from September 
till lieni; I^tit and Easter constitute a 
separate short season, for which theatres are 
frequently taken by different managers; and 
after Easier life stops altogether in those 
known as *^Witi.ter " theutre.-*. and in Petro- 


Krad and Moscow and all over the country 
freshly combined companies appear before 
the public in “ siimmer ” theatres, which are 
frequently buildings of w^ood in gardens 
offering a.s further attractions variety enter- 
t.iiners and divers side-shows, besides 
restanrantB and ten-boiises where citizens 
may dispoi't themselves on the warm light 
evenings. There is one house in Petr<^ad 
where the summer abuts on the winter 
theatre, the same stage being used for both, 
bub the back w’all, of brick, being taken down 
aft<?r Easter and rebuilt where the footlights 
.stand in winter. .In the provinces every town 
lias one Bunimer and one winter theatre, and 
the larger cities, like Kiev, two or three. In 
the (capitals, except in the subsidised theatres, 
the long-run system is coming into practice, 
but in the provinces repertory work is 
universal. The bill is changed every night. 
Sunday is the chief theatre-going day, when 
every manager looks to have his house full. 
Matinees are only given daring Christmas 
and on other holidays. 

It might be thought that the immense 
size of Russia and the length of travel 
from one town to another would 
encourage the development of local 
dramatic talent, but in practice this is 
not so. 

Unity is maintained by the strong Actors’ 
Union of Moscow, which, in addition to pro- 
tecting the interests of its members, acts as 
agent for obtaining them employment and as 
a sort of clearing-house for managetfi, and by 
the almost autocratic Union of l>ra3imidc 
Authors, which has a representative in every 
town In Russia, and is the sole ag^t idr 
collecting royalties. Except in thb case of 
productions of unprinted plays, these consist 
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of a fixed fee fer act, and throiighoat the 
prorinoes managere haye the tight, withimt 
any negotiation, to perfonn playa that hare 
been produced and printed. 

* 

Consequently Hie importance of the 
provinces in the Bussian theatrical world 
is very great. A play is successfully 
produced in Petrog^. It is immedi- 
ately printed and acted perhaps ten times 
duri^ the season in each of a hunted 
provinciid theatres. This gives in^e 
course of six months the equivalent of 
nearly three* years continuous touring by 
a single company. 

Royalties are low, and there are probably 
no Russian dramatists who make the fortunes 
amassed hy their lucky English confrires; but 
there are undoubtedly far more than among 
us who make a respectable living out of 
writing or translating for the stage. For the 
actor, too, the Russian provincial system has 
great A good actor has an 

enormoii- !ii Sd ir' activity open to him. He 
is less dependent upon the taste or prejudice 
of the metropolitan managers. The wide 
demand for talent brings up salaries to a 
distinctly higher point than with us, when 
the regularity of work is taken into account. 

discusBing the results of these coU’ 
ditions Mr. Pollock declares that, gener- 
ally speaking, the theatre exists on a 
repertory ten or fifteen years old. This is 
particularly true of the Artistic Theatre 
which was founded in Moscow by Stanis- 
lavsky as a protest against tlie vulgarity 
of the Imperial productions in Petrograd 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

A few plays have been added, but Chehov 
continues to furnish the pieces de risistance. 
This cannot he healthy for a theatre. Chehov 
is not so classic or strong an author that a 
great theatre can live him alone. On the 
oontrary, he was peculiarly representative of 
bis epoch, and while depicting the traits of his 
time and class with delicious art, lets go by 
much of the broad stream of Russian life, to 
say nothing of problems that vex the world 
beyond its Iwrders. In so far as it still relies 
npon Chehov, the Artistic Theatre is in 
danger of becoming a backwater. 

Chehov has had a further influence on the 
Artistic Theatre, also not a good one. To 
produce their perfect effect his plays require 
a uniform, as it were, grey quality in the act- 
ing that from dialogue, often apparently 
trivial, creates a cumulative impression of 
deep feeling. If brilliant acting is devoted 
to them they become nneiiniiigless, and, in 
fact, we see that The Bea&vXt produced by 
the Imperial Tbeatre in Petrbgri^d failed 
sompletely ; Stanislavs]^ made it a lasting 
sueeess. But the metimd he perfected for 
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Chehov, a^pli^ to most other plays, results 
in monotony mnd bores. • ^ 

' &e pays a fine tribute to the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow, known as the Little 
Theatre in contrast with the Opera 
House. He describes it as the best 
theatre in Russia, and one the best in 
the world. Taste in plays, in Russia, he 
declares to be superior to that in England, 
because where subsidised theatres exist a 
standfurd is kept, and a constant process 
of education gOM on that sprees far 
beyond the walls jhf the actual theatre. 

Of British authors, Oscar Wilde, Pinero, 
and Bernard 8haw, whoso new plays always 
prove an attraction, are the most widely 
known, but Barrie, Somerset Maugham, 
Sutro, and others also are played, and 
adaptations from Dickens, with whose novels 
every educated Russian is acquainted. 

The organisation of the theatre through- 
out Russia in stock companies of whicli 
there must be two hundred or more has. 
besides the merit of providing much well 
paid work for acters, that of rendering 
them remarkably quick at tbeir work. 

A further result of the universality of 
the stock company is the creation of a 
special class of actors, who, either for 
racial reasons or hecauso of their strong 
liberal opinions or their personality or 
temperament, are too important to fee 
engaged even ns leaders of a big provincial 
theatre where they w«?uld overMance the 
company. 

These, then, are engaged to give special 
performances with local companies, sometimes 
in the capitals, sometimes in large provincial 
towns, or sometimes themselves run isolated 
seasons with temporary companies or make 
extended tours through Russia and Siberia. 
They receive ^ry large salaries, as mwd^as 11 
thousand roubles (when fifteen Toublei 
equalled a pound sterling) having been paid 
to Davydov and offered to Madame Yavorska 
for each of ten performances. They are 
usually invited to restore the finances or the 
prestige of a theatre in need of a fillip, and 
losses on a bad season may be entirely 
recouped by a week with a lucoeaaful 
gastroler, 8uch^will be tbe business done at 
raised prices. 

But this results in some of the best 
Russian actors ocoasionally living in 
retirement for months together, and has 
the further dieadvanta^ that these 
eminent lists' seldom have the chanoe 
to study new parts. # 
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During Febru^ German attention, so 
far 88 foreign affairs are concerned, was 
apart &om4he result of the first plebiscite 
which gave the first Schleswig zone to 
Denmark almost exclusively rivetted on 
two questions, that of the attitude of the 
Allies to the discussion over the trial of 
the war-criminals " and, secondly, the 
prospects of peace between the Bussian 
Republic and any of the European 
countries. As regards the first the details 
are well-known from the daily press — 
the refusal of Baron von Lersner to trans- 
mit the list of accused persons, about 9(X) 
in number, the German Government's 
disavowal of his action but none the less 
clear intimation that they, too, could not 
proceed to the arrest of military and navol 
“ heroes," such as Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorff, von Tirpitz and von Capelle, the. 
hints of moderation in Paris and London 
and the suggestions for a compromise 
which would satisfy the Allied demands 
and ' yet not endanger the German 
Government's position — a subject that 
was still under discussion at the close of 
the month. What has not been made 
^{uite so clear in the newspapers is the 
fact that German opinion showed itself, 
on this question, giore at one than on any 
other^fce the Revolution. The motives, 
of^lf[||H^ wore varied. On the Right the 
not^Sruck was one of pure defiance, in 
official circles and those of the majority 
parties generally the reason for opposition 
was political inexpediency, while on the 
extreme Left the fear was lest the Allies, 

' in their demSnds, might not 

■i-rf-d of nationalism and reaction. 

A typical moderate German view was 
expressed in Die Hilfe for February 12th : 

We cannot deliver up the German citisens 
whose names appear on the enemy’s list, 
heoanse any attempt to do so would etir up 
civil war. Since last May, when the German 
people arose in anger and wrath against the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, forced on us in 
defiance of all promises made us before and 
on the occasion of the Armistice-^since that 
rime Ge^any has'^never been so united as on 
this qnipion ol the M of the “war 
erimii|i^v" lAmther the Entente will draw 
from unhhimons refusal the conclusion 


that #can bo dangerous for vietior to 
draw the bow too tightly is ndt yet 
Lloyd George's cha^e of frott^-he ha* 
always been an ezoelleiit barometer of riie 
state of British popular fwan^njy prove; 
at present that the opposit icm of prodeiit aud 
just men in England is so strong that the 
statesmen, who have hitherto foui^ their 
surest support in overheated chanyisism, are 
now being compelled to change their opiiaoii. 

On Russian policy a significant oliange 
took place in Germany in the course of the 
month. The German official atritude 
had hitherto been one of aloofness from 
Bolshevik Russia, an appar6Dt-<-if not 
always a I'rnl -waiting on Entente policy. 
But during February the Bolshevik envoy 
in Berlin, Kopp, was called into consultar 
tion by the Government, at first on the 
question of German prisoners in Russia. 
Later it looked as if commercial negoti- 
ations might bo entered upon, and 
although this probability was not trans- 
lated into certainty by the end of 
February it is sufficient to say that the 
comments of several of the mosIP influ- 
ential German papers, headed by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, were an indication 
that Germany intended in no way to be 
forestalled by the Allies in the matter of 
the resumption of trade-relations with 
Russia. This change, when it comes, will 
of course not mean any kind of capitu- 
lation to Bolshevik ideas or the agitation 
of German pro-Bolsheviks. In February 
there were, in fact, renewed attacks by 
Majority Socialist spokesmen of the 
Independents, and it now seems 
impossible that the two main sections of 
the German Social Democraric Party can 
ever come together again. But, once 
given the certainty in Germany that the 
Bussian Bolsheviks will not carry on 
aggressive propaganda, it would appear 
that the transition to a Busso-German 
commercial rapprochement will be rapid. 

In inter-stflde activities the most 
important event of the month was tftie 
visit, OB February 2nd, of the Prussian 
Premier Hirsc^ to the Bhiptlipd* 
Although for some months there hfl4 been 
very litrie heard of the sepamtM 
mant riiere-— the mere cff 
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propaganda; had sufficed to consolidate 
practically all parties against it — there 
was nevertheless a feeling of distance, a 
subdued sentiiuent of distrust t(j|waixls 
Prussia, and no doubt the tour undertaken 
by Herr Hirseh was in part planned with 
the object of dispelling this. In a speech 
delivered in the Town Hall of Cologne on 
February 4th he assured the Bhinelanders 
that the German Government was deeply 
conscious of their unpleasant position and 
would <lo what they could to alleviate its 
hardships. Se])aratism was a misleading 
cry, and those w'^lio uttered it should knpw 
that separation from Prussia must mean 
separation from Germany. At the same 
time, in any territorial redistribution of 
the Republic that might be effected it 
would l>e necessary to consider the par- 
ticular rights of the individual provinces. 
The question w^as of the strengthening 
or weakening of the German State as a 
w'bole. 

This lattcii’ portitin of Herr Hirseh 
speeeli was, of course, a* reference to the 
(xmtroversy over the “ unit^vry state 
(EinJieitssfaat j, over wdiich discussion had 
raged *so hotly during the preceding 
month. This fell comparatively into 
abeyance during February, but it is worth 
noting that a conference of Prussian 
Ministers was held to debate the question 
and decided that territorial readjustments 
in the South would not be necessary, the 
implication being that it w^as principally 
a geographical re-organisation of the 
Prussian State that was in contemplation. 
This may have the effect of diminishing 
South Gemran “ particularist demon- 
strations, but it will only increase agita- 
tion in Prussia proper, and in any case 
the practicability of the proposal to divide 
up Prussia has yet to be fully explored. 
A lengthy discussion of the EinhciUsicuit 
question in the HUfe for February 12th 
leaves the impression that the subject has 
retired to the academic sphere, at least 
for the present, and that the outpourings 
of the Ovarian particularist lea^, Dr. 
Heim, are likely to have no immediate 
practical result. 

Among party-activities of the month the 
most important was ^e general meeting 
of the Centre. It was anticipated that 
differences wilhin the party on tibe 
question of co-operation with Social 


Democrats might come to light, but the 
conference eiined with a vote of confi- 
deniie in the party-leaders, and the unity 
of the Centre seemed assured. Towards 
the end of tlie month, however, an event 
occurred of which the full import for the 
party, as fcjr the German Republic as a 
whole, is not yet apparent. This was 
the voluntary self-suspension of Herr 
Fji'zberger for tluj i)eriod of his action 
against Herr Helfforich, who w^as charged 
with lii)elloiis slatenients made in con- 
nexion with Herr Krzberger's income and 
his alleged intei r'stod motives in proposing 
his capital levy. On the Right the 
suspension f»f Frzberger was regarded as 
a triumph ovjt a ])ersist<.Tit and dangeroys 
enemy, for ho, more than any other man, 
had tran.sformed the direction of the 
Centre Party from Right to Left. His 
disappearance from effective intervention 
in the politics r)f the Republic might mean 
tlie withdrawal of the support of the 
(•entre from the Gr)vemrnent and its 
consequent collapse. Apart from this 
fact, the question at issue in the 
Erzhfti'ger'Holfferich trial is an important 
one, for it is iigreed on all sides that the 
Centre Minister is one of the ablest men 
in the present German Government. 

Xo indication of the approximate date 
of the next elections in Germany has yet«^ 
been given, hut* various leading 
j)eriodicals, Die Hilfe, D^h 
D cutHchland and 

itheftc, among other- i> \ .u* at KBit...-"-'* 
electoral questions. Thus the first, in its 
issue for Febniary 19th, (jontains a long 
exposure of the unw'orkable character of 
tho new^ Electoral Bill. Das Demo- 
J^Tof ische Devtf^Mand for February 22nd 
discusses the principle of the electiflPihf 
the Imperial President,- and although no 
names of possible successors to Herr 
Ebert are mentioned in this connexion, 
it is interesting to note that, in this its 
party-organ, the Democratic Psudjy stands 
definitely comnaitted to a republican pro- 
gramme. In other quartern during 
month there was a suggestion that a lead- 
ing Hamburg Senator might be requested 
to succeed President Ebert, but no official 
confirmation of this report , wa® 
forthcoming. 

On the present position of f^e German 
Coalition Government the t?ffi most 



Foreign 

important articles of the month appeared 
in the Neue Rundschau andathe Soziah 
htische Monatshcfte, for February 9th, 
respectively. The first, from the pen of 
Erwin Steinitzer, is a frank and clear 
critical attack on the principle of parlia- 
mentary government, particularly as 
exemplified in the present German 
governmental machine. The writer con- 
tends that the German lievplution, which 
did away with the “ authority-state ** 
(Obrigheitsstaat), should have brought 
the “ popular state ” fVolhsHtaat). It 
had the choice between a mo<lel from the 
West, the representative democracy, or 
of one from the East, commonly called 
dictatorship of the ])roletariat, but ideally 
forming a ])yramid of classes and 
economic and industrial groups. The 
tij‘st was chosen without hesitation ;md 
Germany became a parliamentary 
republic, an Jii^^tonoal accident, a form 
assumed because of the force of outward 
circumstances. Herr Steinitzer does not 
fioiisider the experiment to have been, up 
to the present, a success. The principal 
reason for this, in his opinion, lies in the 
fact that the special party-interests and 
prefxjcupations have not (ihanged, and in 
the present coalition form of government 
have to be assimilated one to another, 
with the result that legislation becomes 
Iccffburless and progresses hindered. The 
basis of gox^erninent must, Herr Steinitzer 
|urges, heme of pHMu(dit>n. “ We can 
jonly oa^kro w the cl ass- war if we 
prgalfflMIMliose who are creators in any 
particular sphere.’* 

I Something akin to this idea lies at the 
foundation of the article in the Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte by Heinrich Pens. 
He, tj^ holds that the Gerifian Govem- 
tnen^jas not been a success in the 
organisation of the country’s productive 
powers. He recognises that a territorial 
redistribution is the preliminarv’ to 
liuonomic reconstruction and commends 
the Centre Party for its advocacy of this 
reform, in otiier words, the Einheitsstaat, 
pntil unification is brought about and 
ealousy and lack of co-ordination between 
bhe various states is done away with, there 
can. be no advice towards the ideal of a 
state organised for prbduction. Granted, 
liowcvc^r, that this csonaes, there will then 
Hoed to be considered the machinery by 
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whicli the productive forces of the 
can be, not only guided and oontrbUed, 
but afforded their opportunilgr pf aelf- 
e.xpression. Peus, like the Centre Partyr-r 
he himself, it may be remarked, is a 
Majority Social Democrat — declares for the 
establishment of a number of representa- 
tive economic organisations, to be set up 
in commune, in province, in state and in 
the Republic as a whole, side by side with 
what one may call the ordinary parlia: 
mentm^y institutions. In other words the 
demand is that, in conjunction with every 
town council, every provincial assembly, 
as with the central National Assembly 
itself, there should be organised a body 
representing productive labour in the wide 
sensfj of the term. This is a leading 
matter of discussion in Germany at the 
present moment, and it would be well for 
it-s significance not to be overlooked in 
this country. 

Practically the only approach on 
the part of the Berlin Govern- 
ment to the ideals of economic 
government advocated by Herren 
Peus and Steinitzer is to be found in 
the Industrial Councils Act ('Bet'iieb- 
ardtegesetz), and this measure, as will be 
realised from a critical summary by the 
present Foreign Minister, Hermann 
Muller, \ybjch appears in the Neue Zeit 
for February 6th, does not go very far. 
it does not, in the first place, extend the 
principle of industrial councils to any- 
thing approaching a majority of German 
industrial undertakings. It includes 
only those which employ at least twenty 
operatives, leaving the host of small busi- 
nesses, which it might well have been the 
*care of the Government to protect, 
unrepresented. Moreover, as members 
of the owner’s family are not counted as 
employees, the number of agricultural 
undertakings excluded from the oper- 
ations of the act must be very la^e, and 
Mfiller seems justified in calling the 
measure an experiment, a foundation on 
which may bo built up the productive 
organisation of the country. A broad 
foundation, however, it at present 
certainly is not. 

The general lines of GenrianyV moral 
and political future are laid db^ m an 
interesting ai^icle in Deuidche Poliiik. for 
February ^th, by Dr. Paul Itobibaich,. 
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things.*’ Tma ie the wefchword of the nn^- 
maierialiatic, reK|j|}<nie Wt^iannehauung. This 
alone is stroi^ enoafd^ to transform the foun- 
dations of our social and industrial existence. 
A mere ** social reform ** does not touch the 
moral roots of the problems whch indus- 
trialism has brought forth. It moderates its 
results, but does not provide the means of 
attaining to the principle of social and moral 
righteousness. . . . For the elevation of 

the Gorman idea in the world once n^re the 
watchword has been uttered : If Germany 
succeeds earlier than other nations in bring- 
ing about a state of society in which there are 
no more employers and employed she will have 
in spite of all won the war. This simteiice 
does not mean that leadership and initiative 
should or can disappear from our economic 
life. National economy, world economy — 
theae cannot be bureaucratised. The? impulse 
to il^oduction must remain ; profit must 
remain, the will to a higher form of lifo, 
higher payment for greater production->-all 
these must remain. What must go is birth 
into a class without privileges. 

This is a fair statement of the German 
case for private enterprise from a writer 
who still remains influential. There is 
not^ likely to be excessive speed in 
national] saiHon in Germany. 

On February 8th the death occuned of 
.Bichard Dehmel, one of the leading poets 
and critics of contemporary Germany. A 
tribute to him appears in Die Hilfe for 
February 19th. Although over fifty he^ 
volunteered for the army, and w:hile on 
afitVfoe undermined his health to such an 
latent that be never fully recovered, 
Bahfnel^a cdiief work was the sequence of 
poems ffiitatled Zwei Menachen (Man and 
a passionate story in verse 
which *a^ed gre^ hostility w^en it was 
niat jmDhshedf but has nnoe been recog- 
niwd in Gnmnn history m n work 
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' puUic o]>{iiioB ia^aeaiilMJl^'' umail, and 
I feere ie an idaaifad jam ^ for gmsier 
economy, with a 'oom8poii$nt|p rriuctance 
' to take any drastic step in tfait direction. 

1 A reasoned plea 

** For PubUc and ^yath 
1 appears in the Bemt Mondet. 

(February Ist). Its burd^ is ^at it h 
no longer possible to bellOFs that the pros- 
pective German indemnity will solve the 
problem; and that, though France is 
entitled to expect some assistanee from 
Great Britain (aiwl presuinably Amerisa;, 
she must show by her handling of her own 
affairs that she deserves it. Drastic 
refonn.s are therefore tu>cessary in Uio 
internal administration. Let her scrap 
all her new^ socialistic undertakings, 
monopolies, nationalisationB, etc., aiii 
restrict State assist^inee to certain indiiis^ 
tries within the narrowest possible 
Only thus " w^ill industries recover th^jr 
liberty and our budgets their elasticity." 
But the most startling of this writer's 
proposals is that PVanco should exchange 
her present system of financial authority 
for the English onp. He points out tl^t , 
there is really no responsible authority 
for French finance uxJlier the oytmg con 
stitution, that is to say, IheM^^pbody 
with the power of control exllK^l»y a 
Sully or a Colbert in the days of the 
monarchy. There is a Minister of 
Fmance; but he has no more authority 
than any other minister ; he is generally 
little listened to.** He has to nnspare 
the annual budget ; but the otherl^art- 
menfcs bring their individual budget 
schemes to him, and all be does is to pass 
sewne ‘ 'discreet observations. ’* preparatory 
^embodying them in the general aedtemc. 

In short, policy controls finance, Instead 
^ fin^once policy. The British Ghanoellor 
the Exchequer, on the other hand, 
enjoys a traditional supremacy over the 
other ministers, •* and ^dMautaantal 
demands * ; are jgranted or mjeeted by the 
Treasupr. and though this dept^ 
has joat a good deaS of Ita' Onlhcrity 
«noe it became, in 1908, wMh Mr; tlcyd 
a spending departaaiit, Bi right 
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obstada tn extravagance."* One hears 
mki Does it? 

(February 10tb)f 
>^iwr pnte forward "a; 

- the Eastern 
fneaaifijg tibe Tuzhish i»roblem. 
In ehbdiaac^ tittf proposition is that the 
Sultaor :iiiiohld be retained at Constant!' 
nople, but fmly in the capacity of Spiritual 
Head (rf the Mahommedan world, and not 
jas ^eieai ruler ol the oeuhtry . This, ihe 
writer thinks, would satisfy Moslem sus- 
ceptibilities and at the same time secure 
the Christian populations against 
oppression. The administration would • 
be in the bands of *' a financial (company, 
constituted by the military and economic 
co-operation of tlie various allied states,” 
who would be the ” solo shareholders ef 
the company,” and placed under the 
suzerainty of a small nation such as 
Belgium. The BelgiiUi representative at 
Constantinople w'ould as Mandatoy of 
tlio Allied powers. The first thing to 
notice about this ingenuous plan is that 
the Iieague of Nations is not motioned. 
It is the Allied Powers who would super- 
vise Belgium as Mandatory; and it is 
the Allied Powers, acting through their 
financiers, who would relieve Belgium of 
fhe burden of governing the country. A 
very pretty plan from the cosmopolitan 
finoncie^ point di view - also a striking 
illu^HyAi of tlio grotesque lengths to 
wlifflMIrtain section in France is pre- 
pared to go in order to avoid the League 
of Nations solution. 

French agitation uvet‘ the question of 
Syr^is dyioiS down, but^ie matter of 
th^lw^ii^ie^r's extradiUon remains an 
active issue, with a sharp division of 
opinimt For exaniple, there is M. 
Georges Soelle writing in L' Europe 
NottiueUd (February 14th) in support ,of 
the f^ory ^tiiat the new law of the Leegue 
of If^oDs .pnd tlie new world over-rides 
any juridioal distinctions of the ^d 
regknh* hise^ ivith scanle vehemence i&t 
execu^^ touoh- 

iBtoie of Treaty, and of the 

lut^ 

have Mr. Iien<^ Pmon who 
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{tUy the production of - oil, and dewaMs 
whether a land of such immense potai^ 

tiiditieBi Sbpidd becotn® 
a nation which would some 
use them against bthot pecmlos. m 
sesms to find tiie solutiiihi of the difiioulfy 
in the control of the Iran plateau by thO 
League of Nations. But elsewhere be 
refers to political and financial co-oper- 
ntinn between the Allies; which renders 
his meaning ambiguous, to say the least 
of it.^ 

In the lievue de Pam M, Antoine 
Albalay gives some entertaining personal 
reminiscences of the late Emile Faguet, 
who was well-known, not only for his work 
hut for his disregard of the lesser social 
conventions. At one time it was his 
practice to lunch at a certain restaurant 
in the Boulevard S. Michel.. m 

Before entering the restaursilt he rap- 
uorted himself against the door with one 
hand while with the other he e]^ingui8hed, 
by menns of the heel of his boot, me burning 
end of his three-quarter-smoked cigar; he 
then sat down, uncorked his bottle of wine, 
placed the cork upon the table cloth and 
cTarefnIiy deposited the cigar end against It. 
Ho took it up again at the end of the meal, 
.and re-lit it s'hile going out. Such solicitude 
remained inconceivahle when one had once 
sniffed the odour from this precious cigar. 
Emile Faguet carried out this rite with an 
openness that proved he wa^ i|uilo uncon- 
HciouK that the porform.ance iiiighi ho noticed. 

Faguet, however, was revered not 
merely in the literary and Bohemian 
world, but by that very practical person, 
the French bourgeois. An impoewious 
acquaintance who was being greasy 
worried by his tailor, and who i^quentea 
the same restaurant as M. Faguet, 
evolved an ingeniotis scheme for using Hie 
latter as a bulwark against his oieditor. 
He contriyed matters so that the tailor, 
armed with his bill, encounte^ hiia 
the restaurant in Faguet's oompaap'--?^^ 
was promptly inyited to 
fiarttered was the good mail by 
that be paid for Uie 
and left with bis account 
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SPAIN. 

I9ie month opened in Spain with a 
slight improvement in the social and 
industrial situation as compiled with the 
preceding month. The majority of the 
factories at Barcelona, which had been 
(dosed by an employers* general lock-out 
following on a strike of workmen, were 
re-opened, and although at first a large 
number of the employees refused to 
return, insisting on payment for the weeks 
during which ^ey had been locked out, 
there was a general increase during the 
first weeks, and by the middle of the 
montli the railways and the harbour were 
Iwth normally staffed, and the industrial 
establishments resuming work. In centres 
other than Barcelona there were certain 
disturbances, for example in Valencia, 
w'here one or two prominent em^oyers 
of labour were murdered during the month 
T-a species of terrorism that has increased 
recently. The use of violent measures 
by the strikers was justified by a Socialist 
deputy in the Cortes and the declaration 
made that unless the Government ceased 
to support the capitalists such outrages 
w’ould ooi^tiniie. 

The economic and industrial situation, 
however,^ was surpassed in gravity by 
the political crises through which the 
Government had to pass. The first of 
these was brought about by Count 
Romanones, who threatened to withdraw' 
his representative, Senor Gimeno, from 
the Government unless the Premier, 
Sefior Alende SsJazar, cxindemned the 
alleged action of the Captain-General of 
Barcelona, General Milans del Bosch, in 
giving confidential documents to a deputy 
with Which the said deputy was able, 
durihg a heated debate on conditions in 
Catalonia, to make an attack on Count 
Bomanones. The result of the threat 
was an apology by the Premier, and later 
the withdrawal of the Captoin-General 
and the appointment of a successor by 
the Government, which thus incurred the 
hostility of the Juntas, or military com- 
mittees. The agitation aroused by Count 
Romanones nevertheless continued until 
the when a vote of confidence was 
earned in the Govemn^nt by^ 120 to 18, 
there beizig nuineious abstentWs on the 
part of the extreme Conservatives iuid the 


Regionalists. A feW days later second 
crisis was j^ovoked by the opposition 
the Cortes to the Government's Railway 
Tariff Bill, and Seflor Alende SaUksar 
tendered the resignation of the Cabin^. 
He was requested, however, by ^e King 
to withdraw' it and continue in office. 
This he agreed . i- - for that 

is all his action - q!. tiu- .«-o1iition of 
the serious prtlitical and social crisis 
through which Spain is passing. 
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TWO PL\YS OF THE MOMTH. 


In addition to the revival of Mr. Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, there were two plays produced 
within the last month, whose interest is 
beyond that of the general run of success- 
ful West-end plays. One of them is 
hardly a play at all in the general use of 
the word, but rather a curiously happy 
adaptation of an imcornnionly tunusing 
boolc~Th/) Young Vmters. And the 
other, and by far the most dramatically 
important of the two, is ^Ir. St. John 
Firvine's fJohn Ferguson. 

This last play has alreatly had great 
success in America, and playt^d as it is at 
thtj Lyric Theatre, HammersTnith, by 
a cast which includes some of the old 
favourik's froni the Abbey Thcati-e. 
Dublin, it is in many ways the most con- 
siderable event ^vlljcb has taken ]>lacc in 
our theatre since “ Abraham Lincoln ” 
was pr<.MliK*etl a year ago j\t the same 
jdace. 

It is of course excessively easy for an 
Knglislinian to be carried away by any 
Irish play, or any play for that matter 
written in a speech W'hich bears the charm 
of novelty to bis ear. It is the peculiarity 
of dialect t<i appear more natural than it 
is to one who is only Ss»lf familiar with it. 
(iVnd unless one is prejudiced in the other 
direction by tht* knowdedge that one has 
l)f>fn taken in hy this fact before it is easy 
to 1)0 Apthnentiu whenever Ireland is 
ccyMmiilUlfRt ail . Both ihoKc^. faints should 
lieTJorn^tf ttund in eemsideriug an Irish 
play. the safest test, as well os 

the severest^, qf the intrinsic worih nf any 
play is to aak onesfelf if it would bear 
translation^ Jf nne is opnvlbced it would, 

TKe-.dwiiuatic conflict of Mr. Brvine's 
is the /old conflict between Christiaiiity 
and righteous paganism. John Ferguson, 
the pld Ulster farmer, now an invaiide, 
is a gfihuine believer in the absolute tifntli 
gospels, opd fpr there can he no 
^altdrinc with the plain duty 

gf forgiveness. His son, who h«a 1>wn 
xnixusAiy, inds:tot there 
are wrongs: which no man ought to allow 
to go unn^isl^. That as it stands is 
the priitk&y cdnflfot. And Mr. Ervine 
has of tbei^ two belies 

as terrib^ a diio Os can be imagined. 


But he has done more than thia-^he has 
introduced into ttie conflict a coward, a 
man who believes as the son heUeves ^at 
there are men who cry out before God for 
the punishment of man, and had not the 
courage to carry out his beliefs. This 
man, Jimmy Caesar is like “ IHie Play- 
boy,” a boaster/ He has been threaten- 
ing to kill Henry Witherow, the great 
coarse miller for years. Henry Witherow 
has poisoned his life for him. He turned 
his father and mother out of their homes, 
and has bullied and jeered at Jimmy 
whenever they liave met. And Jimmy 
with the longing for vengeance in his 
licMi'i, and the boast of it upon his lips, 
cowers like a beaten dog before him. 

comes the test-. Witherow bold- 
ing a mortgage on Ferguson’s faiin is on 
the ])oint of foreclosing, when Jimmy, 
who has been in love with Ferguson’s 
young daughter Hannah since he was a 
boy, offers to pay off the mortgage if she 
will marry him. But Hannah, another 
Fegeen M ike, despises him. Why will he 
be always talking and doing nothing She 
accepts him to save her father, and then 
revolts against it. The Father says it’s 
God’s will. And Hannah goes off to 
Witherow to tell him to foreclose. When 
she returns Witherow lias done his worst. 
The Clip of the family is full to overflow- 
ing. Jimmy, at Hannah’s wild and 
teiriblo entram'e, goes out vowing 
vengeance. Old John persists in his 
belief that it is not for man to punish, and 
ge<»s off into the night to save Witherow*s 
life. But Andrew, the son, after a talk 
with a half-witted beggar, decides that 
Jimmy will never have tlie courage to 
ciurry out his threat, and he too departs 
into thii night— witii a gun under his ann. 

Further than this there is no need to 
t/ell the story. The drama is set and 
fcdlowH out its logical conclusion, fiut 
it is easy to see Uie clash of chariMter 
that Mr. Ervine ’s theme ^ envol^. 
Jimmy, tlie coward, pitiable in* the 
miseFy of his self-atonement; Andiiairt 
the son , a aaan of few words, but a. mjaa ; ^ 
old John Ferguson, the Christian, jMeCr- 
ing, upj^ht, just, witli hk ap4^,deep ' 
in the family Bible---^ey afl 
dramatic flgijires in their sbfti:|i 
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and c^traated moral qualiUes. Hie <;dd 
1 ^ 6 , Aoo, whose Inisb^d's Words gd iip at 
osto ear and out at the other, and whcise 
OoilyWIesire is for her family to be hapl^ 
ahbut her, is another hne creation. But 
it is the part of Hannah that makes most 
demand for acting, and the part is so 
beautifully pldyed by Miss Moyna MacOill 
that the success of the' play is assured. 
The horror of her entry in the second act 
sent a shudd^ through the audience, and 
the ahondonment of her grief was one of 
the most perfect bits of natural tragedy 
that we hate ever witnessed in a theatre. 
Hor does her excellence stop there ; 
against this wild agony we have ihe down- 
right loveable girl of the first act, young 
in her contempt for Jimmy’s cowardice, 
courageously striking Witherow i* the 
face on his first brutal entry, fondly 
raressing with her father; and after the 
tragedy we have her again, white and 
mute ^th pain and horror, a lovely 
tiling broken in its youth. The whole 
part was wonderfully conceived. Hardly 
less good were Miss Maire O’Neill as the 
motbAr, and Mr. J, M. Kerrigan as 
Jimmy. 

Hie play is strong and intensely 
moving. It owed much to the actors we 
menrion but by no means all. It is 
finely conceived all through, and the 
charactj^ are differentiated with real 
dramatic power. The only weakness is 
the old Father’s momentary failure at the 
end, when h^ would persuade ys sbn 
not to follow his conscience and give him- 
self UP to the police. A man of his 
i^aliiby would have endured even the loss 
^ his son, 

^Ymmg VMers at fire Court 
Thealre has hi^n adapted ^y^ Mrs. George 
Norman And Miss MargiWet Mackenzie 
Imm Miss Daicy Ashford that 

evavyoim ttus time must have read. 
One's ohini in goii^ to she it is 

the natural jniriottty of wondermg 
whether jsim made o{ it ^ 

all. As A la^' thW adopters have 
succeeded te biidir &eti w§ expected. 


HiSy ]^ekve l(&t soiiieihin g o f the fiayotir ^ 
6f fhe briginafcerW What else eould ' 
be expected ? But ;by foKowing the words 
of the original as cloaiBly as possible 
have succeeded in jproduolz^ a very amus- 
ing entertainment. In e^dition to this 
fact, The. Young Vis^re j^ves an opp(W- 
tunity for two brilliant little pieces of 
hraeura acting. Harold 
Bernard Clark, languid, eluant, and 
romantically passionate, tras the sort of 
young man a child would build her dreams 
around after a diet of Ouida’s heroes. Mr. 
Anstruther not only realised the part but 
filled in its gaps. His clofhes were as 
delightful as his manners and his voice. 
He, if anyone could be, was a “ man of 
a hoble nature.” Scarcely dess good was 
Mr. John Deverell's Eiirl of Clincluun as 
the non -romantic aristi>crat. The well- 
bred ease with which he pocketed 
Salteena's ten pound note and dismissed 
him to the ” Lower Honge ” of the 
” Compartments ” at the Crystal Palace 
was a lesson in the art of keeping one’s 
dignity and one’s eye on the main chance. 
We are sunv that though he believed that 
royal blor)d was ” as piffle before the 
wind,” he knew veiy well its commereial 
value where ” ibere ” people were 
concerned. % 

The adapters have made no attempt 
whatsoever to give T/i^ yoi(n<^ VjeiterB an 
ordinary dramatic form. Tlfcy have 
sliced the book up into sovei^Q[^|i^n- 
tinuoiis scenes, and thus have main- 
tained almost everything that is in the 
book. It is a pity ^at they are, even so. 
compelled to make Bernard ClariE appear 
at the ” Le4|^” in his boating codbme. 
a Holecism we are sure he would havflK^en 
ineafiable of committing, but seventeen 
scenes are probably about as many as iany 
one can dare to put on in one evening. 

Hie .delight of the book, of course, > 
hall its unconscious simplicity and half 
its glorious m^rrative i^le. Bolli 
are partially lost in a stage represenlaNon 
Nevertheless Tfee VoiAijjr Ymtern |veii in 
this foM is almost irmsUttaile. 


TpE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 

LABOUR IN THE NEW STATE. 


THi HNrOIIY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (I^ongmans. 

21/- net). 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb have revised the 
original edition of their classic “ History 
of Trade Unionism," and enlarged it by 
including several supplementary chapters 
which bring the histc^ of the trade union 
movement up to the present year. During 
the twenty-six years since their first 
edition was publii^ed, trade unionism has 
grown and strengthened to an extent that 
would have seemed incredible a quarter 
of a century ago. The Trade Union Con- 
gress at that time rejMiesented roughly one 
and a half xnillion workers, drawn from a 
^arge number of industiries in which trade 
unionism was stiU in its infancy. The 
last m6|ting of Hft Trade Union Congress 
r^EMAed ebse on six million workers, 
aiR^V^many trades the unions have 
acquired such far-reachixlg power that 
memlb^faip of the union is all but com- 
pulsory. Moreover this growth in the 
numerical strength of trf[dj||||inioniBm has 
In recenl yeanirwd since the 
waKaa received a new impetus in the 
spontaneous di^fanisatiQn of women work- 
ers, and, still more» of the large section of 
middle'-dass worksflrB have hitherto 
'been unprgani^. 

" A' chatioteristle of thip de- 

veloppxent'is th^rogms of the National 
Fed^tipn ctf Workers* Which 

inofeMed meiziltelhAjp from 11,000 in 
191 ^ 4o 210% in Dibember 

T^ is soarc^y any trade umoh 
m the aounlay which has not at least 
doubtKl memherdiip dixting the past'^ 
twaaif. 2 %. Bht the moat xemarkahle 


tendency of the period has been the trans- 
ference of influence within the Trade 
Union Congress from the older and fiirznly 
established unions of skilled workers such 
as the cotton operatives or the building 
trades to the less skilled and mere 
recently formed unions. So, th^ miners, 
the dockers and especially the general 
workers, who were so disorganised, ahd 
whose labour was so casual and intermit- 
tent that any permanent organisation of 
it seemed to be extremely diflScul^ have ‘ 
increased their numbers and thei]rmflti- 
ence in the Trade Union Cbngress to such 
an extent 4hat they now practically 
dominate it. And while it wm to be 
expected that casual labour would be 
more likely to produce revolution^ 
leaders and greater industrial unrest i^an 
the more highly, skilled industries, ilk is 
remarkable that most of the best brains, 
of the Labour movement have come from 
the more or less unskilled trades. Mr. 
dynes, for instance, belongs to the 
General Worker^; Union, and Mr. BeviiT; 
the representative of the dockers, wtw 
driving adiorsp tram-car only a few years. 
ago. Mr. JT. ip:. Thomas was a rtiilwiB^ 
guard before he became a member of Par- 
Uament, and Mr, Rank Ho^es, 
scarcely out of his twenties, was a i%i{e 
(m the 

^highly sldUed trades have pr6duaei& 
singclarly few leaders; oiany note. 5Eii» 
Axnalgmated of Sk%eerB<is 

l%dy uominated by young and ineiqieri- 
enced ^ada unionists, whef^bund their ^ 

•.stewiHpde'durn^ Uib. - 

first pivi of >&. imjA S% Webb% ^ 

' C 
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fresh notice. It deals with the history 
of the origins and rise of the trade union 
movement throughout the last century, 
and although the new edition of the book 
has been carefully revised, these first 
e^t^ chapters are substwtially un- 
changed. But the succeeding chapters, 
which bring the history of trade unionism 
up to date, are so full of detail and so 
comprehensive in their scope that ih.ey 
make the volume practically a new book. 
The authors deal exhaustively with the 
more recent episodes in the ^ade union 
movement, such as the Osborne Judg- 
ment and the various Acts which have 
been passed in relation to the status 
of the trade unions. They give an 
elaborate analysis of the various intel- 
lectual forces that have shaped the 
movement in recent years, in which ^hey 
have themselves played a large part 
through their work in ttie Fabian Society. 

The most interesting part of their 
criticism of the trade unions is their 
scheme for a better method of selecting 
the trade union ofi&cials, and their plea for 
a fuller recognition of their enormous 
respo||^ibiliti68 and of their inadequate 
payment under present conditions. It is 
one of tlie stock argument^ of Socialist 
writers that the history of trade unionism 
and of the co-operative movement proves 
how many highly gifted and ambitious 
young men are willing to devote their 
lives to the service of a cause in which 
they are paid no more th&n a living wage. 
If tlie Labour movement can command so 
much loyal and devoted service, it is 
argued that a Socialist State could count 
no less upon securing the best work of its 
citizens for a fair wage, without the 
incentive of profit-moving, which the 
capitahsts declare to be the mainspring of 
all industrial enterprise. But even if this 
contentiou were fully proved, would it 
necessarily follow that the same qualities 
which m^e an admirable trade union 
official would ensure the success of an 
industry owned and managed by the 
State? The aanual report of the Co- 
operative Whcjesale Society, which has 
just been published, shows an extremely 
successful year's tredii^ and yet another 
record turnover, runnmg to over thirty 
millions, with a gross |MX>fii that actuo^y 
exceeds the coats of management. ^ But 


the bulk ef these profits have been earned, 
not by the idAustries which the C.W.S. 
has established to supply its own needs, 
but by the distributive stores m 
which the administrative costs are' 
relatively small, and in which the 
clientile k already assured and does not 
require to be attracted by persistent 
advertising. 

The really important aspect of Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb's chapter on the trade union 
officials is their apparent imeasiness as to 
the ability of the unions to preserve the 
loyalty of their own employees. It is no 
imfriendly criticism of the trade unions to 
say that they have not hitherto obtained 
the best type of workman for their minor 
official posts. Frequently they are filled 
by unbalanced and discontented men who 
have a natural distaste for regular work 
and take to professional agitation as a 
more congenial way of earning their 
living. The same criticism, of course, 
applies to all political life. And the 
most hopeful of the present tendencies of 
the trade union movement is the deter- 
mination to select the best possible 
leaders for every branch of its organisa- 
tion. About two years ago Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, in one of his endless series of mono- 
graphs on the Labour world, pleaded 
urgently for the necessity of equippinu 
Labour with a body of experts who ^ould 
be able to meet the employers on equal 
terms and know more Aout the ftside of 
the industry tlian the omployefl^^g- 
selves. Since then, the Labour 
Department and the various Labour 
Colleges have made enormous progress in 
this direction, and both the Coal Com- 
mission and fljto Dockers’ Inquiry have 
proved that tn^trade unions are nouMUe 
to present their case to the public much 
more effectively even than ^e employers, 
and with a power of analysing the essential 
facts, of the industry that has made the 
blundering Board of Trade locV ridiculous 
(in H number of occasions. This very 
significant achievement of the La&mr 
moveriient is undoubtedly due to the 
.assistance it has received from intel- 
iectualsr'’ who have given all their 
energies to the emancipation of the Work- 
ing classes, imd w^ may ex^t that iiiis 
improvement in their orgaaisattoii will 
prove mcffe hotioeable as the m^ln 
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slaBs trade unions attain to greater influ- 
Bnce in the movement. ^ 

The co-operative movement does not 
fall within the scope of this massive 
volume, but it is impossible to estimate 
bhe full strength of trade unionism with- 
out taking it also into account. The two 
movements have progressed side by side, 
Euad they have within the past few months 
arrived at a working agreement which is 
nearly tantamount to a union of forces. 
While the co-operative movement has 
built up an immense organisation for the 
distribution of food and of supplies and 
has accumulated vast reserves of credit in 
the C.W.S. Bank, which now holds the 
assets and the bank balances of nearly all 
the trade unions and benefit and friendly 
societies, the trade unions have been 
making no less rapid progress in their own 
industrial and political spheres. The past 
quarter of a century has witnessed, side 
by side with a steady and ever increasing 
growth in the membership of the trade 
unions, a progressive consolidation of 
the movement. Smaller unions have 
combined in powerful federations to which 
others are continually becoming affiliated. 
The whole movement has gradually 
acquired a more definite unity of purpose 
and a coherent policy. Hitherto decisions 
on questions as they arise have been 
entrustjjl to Parliamentary Gom- 
mi^d^Lt^e Trade Union Congress, but 
ixf^Ml^Rnonths a new proposal has been 
under consideration, as one of the most 
important results of the last railway 
strike, for creating a real ** Cabinet of 
Labour with wider po«:a. The pro- 
pc^^has been unfairly mCerpreted as a 
plsRor stampeding all the trade unions 
into a general sl^e at the shortest 
possible notice; but experience proves 
that ^ more closely &e whole body of 
the trade uxuons ean be brought together 
the more l&elihood is there that moderate 
couns^s will prevail, and the greater is 
the influence of ox^^juiised Labour upon 
the questions that %noem it most inti- 
mately. iMt that the proposal was 
vehement!^ (q^poeri the last Trade 
U*^ the most prominent 

is highly 

.Rigrtfiteft.v ■ "■.■■■■ 
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MEMOIRS. 

Lady Georgiana PeePa BedolUdtwns, 
compiled by her daughter Ethdl Pe^ 
(John Lane, 16/- nd») has much 
the same effect on one a8«'Mr. 
Archibald Marshall’s novels 6| couhti^ 
families and country life.. book 

absorbs, soothes, gently entertains. Lady 
Cr—r' is a daughter of Lord John 
She was bom the year before 
Queen Victoria’s accession, and her girl- 
hood was passed in times that witnessed 
the Chartist Biots, the Bepeal of the 
Com Laws, the great ” Peace ’’ Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the marriage and demise of 
Albert the Good, and many other events 
of varying historical importance. She 
has personal jnemories of all of them ; but 
her main interests lay in the happenings 
at, the goings to and coming from, Pem- 
broke Lodge, the beautiful house in 
Bichmond Park bestowed on Lord John 
by bis Sovereign. Naturally she followed 
her father^ career with a great deal of 
in interest; but here again the interest 
was in personalities with whom he was 
politically or socially connected, rather 
than in politics. Politics in thos#daya 
were very distinctly not “ women’s 
sphere.” 

Lady Georgiana remembers Lord 
Brougham, that solitary figure whose 
desire at one period to attach himself to 
any party that would have him — ” by 
whose help,” wrote Macaulay, ” he may 
be able to revenge himself on old friends 
Avhose only crime is that they could not 
help finding him to be an habitual and 
incurable traitor ” — ^was the pathetic out- 
come of his brilliant oratorical gift. 
Speculation was aroused as to why Lord 
Brougham in his closing years always' 
wore trousers of the same loud black 
and white check pattern. Here is 
the explanation. V He was inspecting a 
weaver’s facto^, and being pleased with 
some nheck tweed he saw being woven, 
ordered ” two pieces ” to make trousers. 
When tile pieces arrived, they proved to 
be each fifty yards long! 

Jenny Lind enterta^ed the Bused! 
family at Bbehampton. Cabinet ininis- 
ters, men of religion, of and of : 

scienoer poets and noveffii^^ 

Pembroke Lodge. 

JoM^ci4; '.. Gpld'mn-: ■■ 
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Gladstone, and many anotoer. The 
style of the book is quite unaffectod, and 
though pride of ancestry ^ betrays itself 
ever and again in the writer's intellectual 
make-up, it is balanced by a sane and 
kindly tolerance towards all sorts and 
conditions of men, irrespective of their 
political or saoial creeds. 


THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

A cynic, if asked to define the modern 
meaning of Democracy, might evade the 
difficulty of the question by saying that 
it is the best abused word in any language. 
Even if this is inadequate as a definition, 
it is not as very far wrong. There is no 
phrase that has given rise to so i^uch 
vague or erroneous thinking. To some, 
Democracy is merely a form of govern- 
ment which is somehow unimpeachable; 
to others, a sure road to the happiness 
w hich is held to be the end of lAiman life ; 
to oUiers, it is merely a covering for a 
multitude of sins; to everybody it is an 
abstr^t term that can bo safely inter- 
preted according to one’s immediate 
p6r.sonal interests. But only one or two 
have the energy or the wit even to attempt 
a real defihirion. Mr, Ivor Brown, in 
The Meaning of Democracy (Cobden 
Sanderson, 6/- net), does so; and what 
is more, applies to his attempt a good deal 
of energy and not a little wit. 

His method is the Socratic one. He 
analyses the various consrituents of 
Democracy. It is founded on equality. 
What, then is equality? A careful gifting 
reduces it to “ the right to fair treatment 
and equality of consideration.’- How. 
does it compare with equity? Is there 
any answer to the assertion that the 
democratic ideal is an illusion, since 
property is fte sole source power? He 
disposes of the last by pro^ng that there 
are other sources of power which/ in a 
real demooracy, rank, or should rank, as 
of equal importance. So he builds up the 
fabric of his main premises stone by 
stone; a fabric of pcditical theory, 
amazin gly lucid and int^sting, which is 
tlu^'TTTmSpp^ were, of Mie dty of his 
aepihcrftic dreMi.xMany oEier writm, 
,m speaking of de^^acy, ha^^^ thus 

1 ; ■ ■ 


far— .but no farther. Thirir MMdO haa 
crumbled wbsn they began to super- 
impose upon it the pnassive weight of 
existing material facts. They have 
become distracted — as Edward Caq>enter 
was distracted in a famous book by the 
vision of his hated modem railway 
engine. But Mr. Brown goes gaily on. 
Fearlessly he tackles Party Politics, 
methods of parliamentary representation, 
the control of industry, toe pros and cons 
of direct action, and every thing he 
handles he clarifies with the elixir of 
commonsensc, until one w'onders why the 
confused mental processes that have done 
so much to reterd the settlement of these 
problems should ever have been suffered 
by an educated nation. Best of all, by 
showing how democracy should be made 
to begin — is in fact already beginning- 
in the workshop and thus extend, .by the 
natural process, to the national Parlia- 
ment or Parliaments — for he regards 
<levoliition as the corollary to pure 
democracy in this country— he establishes 
the thesis that politics, being toe personal 
business of all, deserves to be studied by 
all. It is a book for all who are groping 
in the outer darkness of political and 
social doubt or despair. 

In The Unfinished Programme of 
Democracy (Swarthmore Press, 6/- net), 
the Rev. Richard Roberto views the sub- 
ject from a slightly different angle. 
Whereas Mr. Brownes ideal ^ pre- 
bminontly social justice, tbaMtej^n. 
Roberto is human fellowship. in^faUet 
sees in Democracy a means to that end, 
and this, we suspect, is the sum total of 
his interest in it. We doubt whether it 
appeals to hiiE as on institution that is 
admirable for ftself; it is quite csEpin 
that he has no use for it merely as a 
of government— for that matter, few of 
us have. As a form of government, 
Democracy connotes for Mr. Roberto tht! 
rule of toe majority, and he inclines very 
decidedly towards ^^orities when thede 
happen to suit hr^ book. For example, 
lie upholds toe Cotisoientious Objector as 
against the Ccdlecrivist Conscience. But 
Democracy is a convenient label for his 
own way of -Jife, and its ** Unfitashed 
Pre^ramtne is stingy that wlrioli^ in tola 
corito^, Demto^ra^ to mean, flo 
he takes i%as it existo in a very 



Learning FRENCH 
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ervone ls waattiig to •peok ITnncli, to mite Frettch. to under- 
lafuiMgrof oar Conttiaientai ni^tiour. Fsbrcb Is 
iv ‘ ri .riiTcE fncrr ond mott necessity In our tnudneas and 
le - t bi:n«i!nl|ic of tlie languate iB an asset of iaestim- 
va 0'-.iiii.«Tv:nHv. BogibI^, and QdocationaUy, and the 
)1 ( ; .-•ii.j.lHiCd piovldOB a^Cpuiue of home instruction 
1 ensures the most latM aocomplishnient. 

Fascinating Subject. 

la French Course is enjoyable, fH!win;t<iiig, and \cu can master 
home quickly and svitb case. The ' iiiinp!iri(Hl '* lessons are 
nr so easy to understand, so free from complication, that your 
w is carried on almost nithout the need for deep study. They 
I at once the written and spoken LinKuiigi lh<y ensure 
»cy of pnmundatlon, training the student diieci lu proficiency 
nit e ottfiiiiing him with Interminable rules and exceptions, 
lessons are interesting, pleasant, and so well graded that pro- 
••■-'inimt from the very commencement with an absence 

is Interesting to note that the above descriptioiis ore taken 
actual statements made by Students of the S.8.S., although 
do not by any menns exhaust the radge of their expressions.) 

le Proof of Simplicity. 

,e " Simplified* system of Instruction is used by graduates 
undergraduates of every iTniversiiy in this country, at the 
Q. of the British Army in Egypt, and at Yale l^niversity, 

&. The C :>» ‘ lessons so carefully graded, 

even th •••*•. • .ioual attainments :iii.d no 

lous knowledge of the subjeetk whatever, may be quite amfuleut 
iccess. If you cannot learn' the Sinipllfiod way you will not 
I ut all ! 

is iniiKissibtc in <thia space to give any tiling like an Hdeouate 
ofthc appre^tion expressed by the many hundreds of sliiucnts 


HYPNOTISM 

I *iomo Fn* P I S P SIM B S 
by «M llAYMOflJ HIBTITUTE. 

: Would you kniMhe truth about this subject ? Would yoii 
I '■•."('Ml few weeks as it takes the devest of 


of this School, but it may be lueful to thke two At 

random. A letter from Bamsbottom iaya:^ ^ 

/ should like to take this oPporiwiW«lI fsIHNf yON 
much 1 ap^ecTi:>' .-.ur >i •.'«•«. /.'• umfilnsty of sppUealtf^ 

coupled with abs. :iv /■, i- arenr. .. w »*roiilrtaarfMi< /«*•»«» of 
Another from llc\li:': cn '*i'a scads' 

/ have taken some postal tuition from the SeM of SMified 
^tudy. Ltd., London, and feel that J mnst write a fern ^ 
ike tkoroueh. painstdiing and eonrteqns theatnmiU 


|..,..,.S !1 few weeks as it takes the devemt of 

:! .uid^NHH^M^ in os many years ? Would yon like to 
iO'iire thix wonilerful power which enobles you lo do with 
bsc all that you desire but cannot accomplish ? Would you 
fee all your ambitious realised ? In simple fairness to your- 


blf you oi^t to do so. Mental power wiU ;?oon be Uiught 
niveisolly, because it 1# indlspeimlilc to all who nimn to 
rogresa, for, shorn of all cxaggciatton, Hypwtism is the 
letilest and the strangest power on earth, and for the first 
bie on record an oppentunity is given you to acquire it. 
r^l powe^iMck enahiat pou to develop any Ipraally Mired 
opacity uWfoove your memory ; a power whrch enables von 
fe acquire an ^on wiU and an force of persomliiy. 

hd wkieh allows yon to master weaknesses, temper, or faulty 
fclintdUm, m worth acquiring, and that power bectnues all 
pe more important when you realise that m your dealings 
Kth oUMm It makes you the ” tipper I30g.” Mcntol and 
lypnotwi^wledge means the afaMlute certainty to be able 
b gain a pigp* at oottuband. 

[ There an entertataiag and curative poBsiljiiiUes in Hypu^ 
Ist- wfckh iBfikr* one ca«r wi^h ••'r-rl-** and there are 
|ir . •■-.'li and :uk ndiliie i f.H ■ lui ii: ■' * there arc wajw 
jl c-"h'i.g llvimrl:.' iniirenn- .■.■■nn .'■-.■.■etely bolBc Ihc 
jut.-' 'lyi,: 

m gMdMy EspMms. 

[ We iHve DUbWiMii. Itakllet tuUy «ith the whole 

^ ia > mdM ua 


-‘■i^r^-irfi-v ike thorough, pamstaking assd courteous iheatmm 

I* , foftf forgotten were presewted to ma im a now 

and refreshtHg hght, and I can strongly recommend Ike S.S.Si for 
anyone wishing to acquire a uiorksag hnemmge of a iat^age. 
The terms of the S.S.S. are reasonatle and the patue excettent. 

And yet another from the Emerald Isle : — 

/ think the pronunciation lessons alone are worth the money 
you charge for the whole Course. They have added a fresh intereet 
to what I used to find very dull work. 

Anri SO wc go uu tnifing one after another from a wondeffkd 
ccdlection of compUmentaiy letters. But the Schoed of fiUmplifl ed 
Study have • ide .•.''.■••ecpirnt* wfai. h enable you to see the actual 
method of ic.i ■■ • 'c you enrol for a Conrse. 

What is Your Address ? 

You ca#exaniine llus unique. Ingenious system without the 
slightest obligation, merely by writing your name and addrem on 
the coupon in the next column or on a postcard. With the Pros- 
pectus, a set of Fkbe lyESSOMS will be sent to your addrem. You 
will sec what the “ Simplified way ” really means— the lemons wBd 
sliow how easily, yet how thoroughly, you can learn. They gre 
yours for the asking— why not write for them Now while you have 
it iu mind ? Other subjects taught by this system are Snaaiih. 
English, Ealin, Greek. Hebrew, Arabic, Logic and Psychology. 
Send for free pioFpcctus and lessons. The addrem is Thb saoOL 
OF SnupUFiEB Sxrrov, Ltd., 17, St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-21, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


THE DANCER of WNOIAtICE 

T he great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has 
already been tolerated too long. We^. ia our day, 
see the danger of ignoiance, and the result of the 
false, crude knowledge gathered from undesirable sources is 
apparent in every ^asc of moderii life. The time 
come when we must stem the whirling tide of life whiA 
ftowsin the wrong direcUoB. YOU must realise the necessity 
of understnndlng, for your own guidance and bappmeso, ^ 
for the sake of tlvose who look to you for ndp on Uk 
comidex problems of sex and Nature. The books Usted ke- 
low arc pure, clean, and wholesome, vet they tembye tlto 
veil from Nature and lay hare the wonderful eec reta o l life 
and sex. There is n clarity, a conrnge, and a dlte^M w 
expression which opens up the world of imderstanding in all 
its most beautiful aspects. 

MAmiMONV : III OWIgillmii and Melltgat. 

By Mona Baird. Prefaced by the late Thomas Holmes. 
A remarkable exposition of ' the truth O 
ccntrcTningmnrrlage. A very neeessaty look. 

MANHOOD ; The lade d la Meik 

By G 0 AU.K 8 TnoHPaoN. Prefaced by Kev. O 
F. B.Mqyer. Most highly eadomcd. 

WOMANHOOD « 

By M0RA Bahid. Pref^ by Dr. Mw AcihajA^ 
The Nftie. beautiful meaning of Womanhood g /y 

ONIdSaND NATDDN ' tir r’a. I 

By lADY BiotwT. Ptefaced by Dr. C. de O 
Lacy Evans aad aiany olhem. “/ 

HOWTDMlVl: the Ait d tid Mtiiiy. ^ 

liv Waltkn .M. r>.\i.LUTiAx. Tho ^y tp tfid ha|Minm 
is by nndmtaading. This book glvdl .thia A 
undenitnndsng. 

HEALTH riduoTioN tm. .INfA *1, 
IS-tl, LODOATE HELL baMDON, EX). 


WhM- Wfttiiui t* Adtwti**" pl«*i« mwitlwi “TIi* Xirtew •! RmImb.** 
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Write for Patterns 
of Pure Wool Suitings 


cloth makes up better 
than Huddersfield Solid 
Worsted. Fine long staple 
wool, soft, elastic, wear-resisting, 
thoroughly shrunk, it will give 
your tailor the chance of his 
lifetime. Direct from loom to 
you it saves 25 to 50 per cent, 
on oversea prices. 


Solid Wot 
Miril IS, - f rr yard, Pure 
Wool Scotch Tweeds 
17/- per y»r J, Hardwear 
Tweeds t$/$ per yard. 
Any length cut. Aver* 
age suit length 3^ yds. 


SUITS 9Y POST Item 
is tL Satls&ctlon or 
Cash Refund legally 
gusnnteed. Write for 
pat^ms. 


CmuatMindlay 

iMarltrt il StaUi aai 
Tt, Tlia Um. 
HadMMS. Bag. 


Groves&LincHey, 2 reiS«^,‘' 5 'J 

70, The Lion, Huddersfield. Eng. 



'STSSIf' MkraS^ IdSS kMWirm 

^ — - J 

'MMVflNfl wliip lIM IjMPVliiWIWW VMpiVflHVlia '«• 

TBS AKTfOAiu VOLITfR... Price U 

iP«M^ In AngnB. 

QtJARTEiaV StrrPLEMP.NTS Price TA 

tPmUHS Pffemiy, Mil. Md W w f Nr.) 

Foal free on noe^ d|. jvadttafiee tp the Pnblishm; 

TB BHiaa MB m 

r iT, BISHOPSGATB, EX!. A 


It is 

No Idle Boast 

w 

which the &hooi of Authorihip mnkes when 
affirms that it can put s'ert- minded people, who \\ 
work, into the way of earning a^ey quichly ai 
delightfully. ‘ 

It does this by expert, wise anSnRnSlyntuition 

ARTICLE WRITIW 


STORY W RnMNI 

lA*nti or Short 

As to the value of the tuition, we shait let th 
unsolicited appreciations of two Studenta spesit' 

" l think your rysisM fa ptrMy fsarsittsut. *^Alnsdy I 
more helped then I can tell you. 1 flndyonr cxercisci 
but most fssduatisg, dnd the lectures bsve a wonderful ««y 
^ tackling a Mglan^s dlfBculties.**<*-]l. II. II. (Glas^)- 

“ I cannot teU you how much I Iwve enfopsd your valiuj 
course, and appreettte aU the skUl and nneCtatlott shown in" 
practical hliiU given, Ihmn itm lesMfliNf 0 / otktt Cows^r. « 
find yowt jm dhm* of thm. / knot iwwr Mown dnyenr 
ong w tkmpi n dmfy nnd fuirMy.’**-!. X«. P.R. (nyvoiiOi' 

Write TO* DAY tor Prospeetut, to 

The School of Autiiorsbip 



Ttoning gvhr 

cuaditiou, and asks himself what cau be 
d<m6 to improve it— what, mn fact, is 
Iwiited for Bemooracy. Bis answer is 
More Bemooracyi meaning more fellow- 
ship. His prograjaame is sufficiently 
extensive. Like Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Or, D. H. Cole, he regards the capitalist 
system of industry not only as wrong, 
but — in the world, as it now is — as 
impossible. Like Mir. Brown, too, he is 
not any more in love with the Direct 
Actionists who would put the social 
structure right by turning it upside. Only 
as a result of extreme provocation " 
could such a course be justified. He 
would replace modem industrialism by 
Guild Socialism. He would nationalise 
the vital industries and their tributaries. 
He would insure to the working man not 
a minimum wage, but a minimum real 
wage, otherwise a minimum standard 
of living. As with national affairs, 
so with international. The League of 
Nations must be a League of Peoples. 
Foreign office traditions must be swept 
out of sight. In short, world-society 
iMust be re-organised on a basis of common 
interests, reciprocity and brotherlineHS. 
But it is tlie Fellowship ideed, we plainly 
f)erceive, that is first and idways in Mr. 
Roberts' thoughts. He is quite right. If 
th^t ideal were capable of realisation, the 
tOcSnomic ideal would clearly follow it 
witliout difficulty. It is not nearly so 
livident the Spirit of Fellowship 

wQul^g^^^w the economic ideal 
oxpdHIPWy Mr. Roberts, or, for that 
matter, by Mr. Brown, Mr, Cole, and 
many more. 

EqipES OF ARMAGEDDON. 

One heard that there was a (Chinese 
Labour Corps in France during the war, 
but one did not hear much more. One 
story of them, however, obtained fairly 
wide fliltereilhy at the time. It was said 
that when the Huns, in their desperate 
onslaught of March, 1918, very nearly 
succeeded in breaking through, the 
“ Chinks ** Voluntarily seized pickaxe 
and shoved tod helped to fill the gaps ui 
the hard-pressed British fighting Ijoe. 
i That was a tale that tended to quicken 
I one's fia the Chinese 

Corps. Ligate DaryLKlein’s book ^ ith 


Nw l^AYRs. 

ibe Chinks ’ ' (J ohu Lane, 6/0 net) oaiEii^t 
failiio deepen that interest. Lieut* 
had his first experience of the litooiu* 
Corps at Tuang-kou. He helped to traih 
the coolies there. He helped to escort 
them on the transport tC Canada, tod 
from Canada to France. ^ Tbis record 
includes both these stages of theii: miU- 
tary career, and though it is written in 
light vein, it constitutes a serious and 
intimate study of the Chink and his ways. 
He is treated individually and in the 
mass ; and it is always with the interest 
that a father might feel in his children. 
In truth, these Chinks were very child^ 
like people — ^before they got to France, 
at any rate. Whether China will find 
them equally so in the after-the-war 
period, still remains to be seen. Lieut. 
Klein thinks not. On the contrary, he 
of (pinion that the Europeah experi- 
ence of these coolies will make itself felt 
throughout all China. One is disposed to 
agree with him. China is a big lump, but 
the biggest lump is liable to infection from 
the smallest leaven. 

In London Gunners (Methuen, 6/- net) 
Mr. \V. R. Kiugham tells the story ft a 
typical Siege Battery in action at Ypres, 
at Paschendael, and in the retreat of 
March, 1918, and the advance of the 
subsequent months. The battery in 
question was an offshoot of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, and was formed 
only in 1017 ; but its record of service 
certainly makes up for the shortness of its , 
career. Mr. Kinghom was a gunner^ 
and, like most of his comrades, had never 
{ought before. Possibly for this very 
reason, his narrative is extraordinarily 
fresh and vigorous. The philosophy 
of the book appeal, to our sympa- 
thies. Mr. Kingham neither cherishes, 
nor seeks perpetuate, any illusions 
about the glories of war or even the 
fascinations of hate. Friends were 
struck down, almost by his side, tod he 
felt the tragedy too deeply to attempt 
to gloss it over. Yet he maintains a note 
of cheerful optimism. A feature of his 
record is the expression of an almost 
reverent belief, seemingly widespread, in 
the justice and wisdom of ^esidtot 
Wilson's principles of peace, and the 
faith that the President would be able to 

carry them put. 
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AN At PAPER 
AT A C3 PRICE 



Your dafly paper gives you facts— perhaps ' but what wefckly review 
do you read ? i. 

Are you keeping in touch wMi what is going on in the world to-day ? 

.•r 

The world is in the meMng pot— you have been told this so often that 
you are b^nnkig to doubt it-rbut it is true. History is h<»ing 
made every week Government, literature, Art, are all being 
^ re-madok Science has a new discovery every month. 

If you mean to understand this modern world that is now tnnlritig you 
cannot do without 

Coecjjntmi • 

It is ail INDEPENDENT REVIEW w^ch keeps you in touch with all 
the vital matters of the hour at home and abroacia 

Compare it with the best sixpenny weeklies and th^ remembe^gkat it 
is sold at one-half of the price. 

You can buy Everyman everywhere. 

■M ■ 

Place a regular order with your newsagent, or subscribe direct to 

The Manager, Everyman, Whitefriaribliouse, 
Carmelite Street. London, £.b.4 

A Specimen Copy will be sent on application to any address. 

When writing to Advorttoira |i1hi«o mfntton « TIm KMow of KMiiirf.** 
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London, April lth\ 1920. 

i-'iU'liament has ad* 
. juunied for the Easter 
Disappointing ^ unevenly 

Session. months in 

which the only , I.' events have 

been the return oi Mr. Asquith to Weefc- 
niinster, the betrayal of all its pledges by 
tlje Govermnent in* regard to Constanti- 
nople, and the fonnulation of its Irish 
proposals. Mr. Asquith has figured 
largely on the politick stage during the 
past month, and it cannot be said that he 
has fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends. . His policy since his return has 
been to revert to ^le traditional lines of 
party politics ; and by his failure to adapt 
niiiiself to the new political conditions 
that have arisen since the war, he has 
estranged the syn^athies of a large part 
of Jh|^^mlic which lo(^ed to him for 
and vigorous leadership 
'I he effect of his re-appearance at West- 
minster soon made itself felt, and the 
Prime Minister was obhged before long 
to make* overtures to the Unionist Party, 
sinc^with Mr. Asquith in%the House of 
CriSftns, he coula no longer hope to 
attain to any soH of itsidi-rsli:}* among 
tlie Liberals. But Mr. Asquith made a 
bad mistake at the outset in refusing, 
early in the month, to accept the oppor- 
tunity whfeh Mr. Lloyd George seized 
U)K>n at once, of outlining his political 
programme to the Coalition Liberals. 
Mr. George Lambert, the Chainnan of 
tile Liberal group in tiie House of 
Commons had suggested that both rival 
leaders of the Liberal Party should come 
and state their , case at a meeting of all 
the JCiiberal Mezhbers of Parliament, 
whe&er Ipdep^dent or followers of the 


Coalitiun. Mr, Asquith immediately 
declined to attend the meeting because 
Mr. Lloyd George had agreed to be 
present, and the Prime Minister had a 
free field in, his address to the Liberal 
Men^rs of Parliament who answered the 
invitation. Mr. Asquith reserved his 
thunder for a more congenial platform 
which wm specially arranged for him at 
i\ InncheoD of the National Liberal Club. 
There he replied at length and with cson- 
!*iderable bitterness io the criticisms 
^vhich Mr. Lloyd George had delivered 
iigainst himself. He accused the 
Minister of deliberate perversions of the 
truth, and was at great pains to repudiate 
any suggestion that he ow*ed his own 
election U) a combination of Liberal and 


Conservative voters. Why he should 
have been so anxious to deny that any- 
one who was not a thoroughbred Liberal 
had supported him, it is not easy to say. 
But- bis energies have been devoted, since 
he returned to Pailiament, to an 
endeavour to restore the old political cries 
and to interpret politics in terms of the 
futile personalities of pre-war days. In 
the Hodse of Commons itself, his leader 
ship has been equally disappointing. He 
has be^n careful to avoid committing him- 
self to any policy that would be likely to 
provoke controversy, and he has done 
little more up to the present than throw 
cold water upon the younger and more 
eager members of his own small following 
in the House. 


The Proposals 
for 

“ Fusion.’' 


There was good reSson 
to hope that his election 
at Paisley would have 
produced more exhilar- 


ating results. The Prime Mini^r’s 
political advisers were seriou^y alarmed 


at the prospect of his detaching a sub- 


C 
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stantiol number of the Liberal members 
of tho Coalition, and a movement was 
set on foot to hand over the leadership of 
the Unionist Party to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Letters passed between him and Mr. 
Bonar Law which formulated a definite 
agreement that would have handed over 
the Unionist leadership to him on the 
assurance that he was to contribute, as his 
share of the bargain, a considerable pro- 
portion of the Liberal organisations 
throughout the country. The idea of 
fusion between the Coalition Liberals find 
Unionists into a new' smd coherent party 
was excitedly canvassed in the Press 
dunng the early part of the month. It 
was declared that Mr. Lloyd George had 
at last definitely made up his mind to 
throw in Ihs lot with the Conservatives, 
and to bfM-ome their acknowledged 
leader, and niimbei’ of fiintasticctitles 
were suggesteil for the new party that was 
to come into being. There w-as wild 
indignation, not without a scarcely dis- 
guised satisfjiction at finding that the 
Pnmt‘ Minister was at last about to 
ponounce his Liberal record, among the 
Independent Liberals. His “ treachery ” 
w*as Cdvertised in great headlines all over 
the Asfjiiithian Press. And on the 
Unioni.st side also, the announcement 
that Mr. Lloyd George, woth his deplor- 
able record of revolutionary speeches 



before the wai', was to be installed by 
the political ^organisers at the head of tlie* 
orthodox Unionist Party created a wide-, | 
spread panic. The Morning Post declared 
fjiat whatever the Unionist Members of 
Parliament might have decided, it would 
never regard Mr. Lloyd George as any- 
thing better than an unscrupulous politi- 
cal adventurer. Then the proposals of 
fusion suddenly hung fire. The meeting 
with the Coalition Liberals had shown 
that the Prime Minister need have little 
fear of being deserted by them in the 
House of Commons, and the objections of 
the older Unionists in the country to 
a<lopting Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge as their leader 
had to be seriously considered. A Cabinet 
meeting was held at wbicli the Liberal 
Ministers .showed very little enthusiasm 
for tlie proposal that they should make a 
formal renunciation of tlieir political faith. 

Within ti w'eek the 
The Plan whyli‘ scheme, which 
Collapses. had been carefully pre- 

jauvd beforehan<l by 
ins|>ired pnnioimccmenl^ in tho Press 
from Mr. Cbiirchill and Lord Birkeiifiead, 
lia»l practically fz/led out. But tbo 
<liscussion liad tlirown a grout deal of light 
upon the relative strength of the various 
groups in the House ef I 'unimfms. It had 
shown that Mr, Llnyd George's personal 
position Wfis neither sn is< dialed nor s(i 
unassailable as critie^ nn h«»th sides had 
frcipiently declared. .He is /a Prime 
Minister vvlio practically gover|pj(fcl>out a 
part^‘ The Unionists I'ollow rnTfi, soiiie- 
what dittidentlx, hecatisc? they have no 
magnetic leader of their own, and bei*ause 
liis fwesent policy suits Hiem ])arti(MUarly 
well. The Coalition Jalierais supp<irt 
him because* of his e vt.>.Mirdiriar^<l|Mlil 
upon the imagination of tin- coimtnT and 
because there is appfircntly no alt/Cjniative 
to him as fi Prime Minister. The Free 
Liberals oppose him (‘hiefly because of 
their loyalty to Mr. Asrpiith, and their 
traditional hatred of tho Unionist Party. 
But they have no clear policy except for a 
few' suggestions that the younger 
members liave borrowed from the Labour 
Party, and in the absence of any defined 
programme, the country is not'likely to 
lfx>k upon them w'ith sny favour. In 
such a combination of circumstances, the 
Prime Minister has no need to fear any 
formidable Coalition of intere^lfcs against 
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him from day to, day. Had Mr. 
^Asquith played his cards beJJjer or shown 
•that he was still capable of virile leader- 
ship, the case would have been different. 
But Asquifchianism, since his return to 
Parliament, appears to bo more barren of 
inspiration or of popular appeal than it 
has been during the past year. It sets 
against the turgid and erratic energy of 
the Coalition a purely negative and de- 
structive opposition. 




^ There is no doubt that 

n 1.11 A -* tbe Budget, which Mr. 

PabUc Credit chamberlai; is to into,- 
Improving. within a few' days 

after this number of the Efview has been 
published, will show^ a large btdance 
on the cre/lit side, and that the Govern- 
nient will be able to pay off a fairly sub- 
stantial instalment of the war debt. The 
total aniouiif of the funded National Debt 
nov\' stands between 7,0()0 and 8,000 
millions, and it will be long before the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure can 
make any cons ide ruble reduction in the 
gross amount. But it is not so much tlie 
amount of the instalments, wbicfi are paid 
off from time b) time, as tlje fact that the 


process of repayment has begun and is 
Ix'ing steadily continued, that will surely 
bring about a revival of our public credit. 
IJuring the month there has been a highly 
satisfactory recovery in the Aineri(‘an 
Exchange whicli l^is now risen to just 
alMtve f« dollars to the pound, after 
i-. below three and a quarter 

dollar^ffiy in February. The cause of 
this recovery is perfectly clear. The 
advci se exchange brought its own remedy, 
as it always do(‘s, by dis(‘fiuragiug iinports 
from America, since no one would do 
any^lpde that could be avoided or post- 
ponea at a discount of forty per cent. 
Moreover it led t,o a determination 
on the part- of the British and French 
Governments to commence the repay- 
nient of its debts to America. It was 
decided to make a beginning with Uic 
first Anglo-French loon of £100,000,000 
which fa.lls due for repayment thia year. 
The total British indebtedness to America 
is roughly 1 ,000 millions, and the redemp- 
tion of only one-twentieth part of that 
amount could not in itsdlf have produced 
the recovery in British (*redit which has 
taken plar^- this month. Nor is there 
any ''kol^. -‘id that the immense pre- 


ponderance of exports over imports in our 
trade with the United States can be over- 
taken in the near future. We are still 
importing far in excess of our own. exports, 
and the w^eighb of our trade indebtedness 
towards America is increasing rather than 
diminishing. But the growth of our own 
exports, the unmistakable recovery of 
tmr own industrial supremacy, and the 
proof w'hich the Government has given 
that it intends to start- paying off its loans 
out of the proceeds of its revenue, have 
between them convinced the United 
States that our- solvency is unimpaired. 

But there is no sign as 
yet of any definite 
appreciation of the 
G o vernment 's secu ri - 

tics. Five per cent. War Loan is now on 
sale less than £9(), and the rate of 
interest on certain classes of Government 
investments is actually over seven per 
cent. The Bank rak* has not yet been 
raised beyond six per cent., the figure to 
which it was increased in November last, 
hut there i.s such a deinand for money for 
industrial purposes that a rise in the Bank 
rate has been expected from we^ to 
week. The decline in Government 
securities, however, is not due to any lack 
of confidence in the stability of British 
credit, but is the natural result of the 
finanf-ial conditions which alway'vS follow 
a great war. All sorts of industries are 
crying out for fresh capital to extend their 
business, and to build new' factories. At 
the same time the demand for commodi- 
ties is so great that very large profits are 
being earned, and are likely to continue 
until increased pnxluction has overtaken 
the intense tlemand which has follow' ed 
^.uptiii the w'orld shortage of goods. The 
of new' prospectuses shows no signs 
of abating, and the capital required to 
finance tlie immense undertakings which 
are advertising every day in the new's- 
papers apj)ear.s to have been forthcoming 
in an unending stream. A great deal of 
it, however, has been found by selling out 
Government stocks, which are gradually 
passing by this means out of the hands of 
the big industrial companies into the cr>n- 
trol of small investors who want a safe 
investment for their savings.' This 
intense demand for capital, cou^ed with 
the b(K>m in speculation that always 
results from the acquiution of new wealth 


Why 

War Loan 
is Low. 



ftttiuki mimber <ji the labeM^ uomthm Mot& ^ war, waa to be 

a m i^e politioal^rganisera at tbe b^ w 

fijl fo^ to hand o^er tbe^eaderalup of o^odox pzabnist Fitfty created a ^Hder ^ 

ip?«e<i|y|iic. The Mom«»9 

p^aed between hha Jbhd Mi- wlweyer the Uniodiat Mevat^ oC 
La# which toaiuk^d a de&d^ Farliammit #dght have decided^ it would 
weement that wodp have h^ded otct never regard Mr. Idio^ Ch»^ 

Unionist leaders^ to him,^ (m ihe better than an uhsoiiapuiout politic 

a$9iira&ce that he was to oontribaiw, ah hie cal'^venturervi ' '^en the proposals of 
ghab of the bt%ain, a ooneiderable pr6- fusidii suddeBly hung^iire, ^le meeting 
porfaon of the Xiiberal organisatioar '^ wi^ the Coalition Inbei^ had ehown 
throughout the couiid^. The Idea of a t]iiit :the Prime Minister need have little 
fusion between the Coalition Lilwrals and ;^r bldng deserted hy them in the 
Unioniats into a^ne# and, incoherent party Souse o| Commons, and the objections of 
was excitedly eazivasaedtm the Press the efd^n Unionists in country to 
during the early part of thb moiiih. It ; adopting Mr. Lloyd George as their leader 
was decla^ that Mr. Lloyd G^rgb had » "ha<l to be Selioiusly considered. A CaMnet 
at last doShitely^; pade , up Ids mind to meetin| was held at which the Liberal 
throw in his lotr with the Conservatiyes, Ministers showed very lit^e enthusiasm 
and to becozde -their aoknowledged^ fof the proposal that they should make a 
leader, and a niimber of fan^tiectitdbs format rennnciation |(£ their political faith, 
were suggested lor the new party that was 


to c^e into beiz^; ^ There was wild 
indignation, not wilbout a scarcely ,^^s- 
guised satisfaction at finding that the 
Prime Minister was at lasS about to 
renounce his Liberal record, among the 
Independent Libemls. His ** treachery " 
was odvertised in great headlines all over 
the Asquithian Press. And on the 
Unionist side also, the announcement 
that Mr. Lloyd George, with his deplor- 
able record of revolutionary spef^es 



David : “ faanda m the fairachii^i 


Within a week the 

*]%ie Plan whole scheihe, which 

C^lapaea. had been carefully pre* 

f pared beforehand by 

ixiiBpired pronouncements m the Press 
frorn Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead^ 
had practically fizzled out. But the 

discussion had thrown a great deal of light 
^ipon the relative strength of the various 
groups in the House of Commons. It had 
shown that Mr. Lloyd George’s persou^Ji 
position w neither so isolated nor so 
unassailabie as critics on both sides had 
^equently decdgfed. \He is Prime 
if inisier who practically governHlHbouta 
party The Unionists follow 
what diffidently, because they have no 
magnetic leader of their o#n, and because 
his present poli^ suits them paarUcularJy 
^ well. The Coalition LiWida^ suppt^ 
him because^' of his ex#aordma£|^(dd 
upon the imagination of the count^ and 
b^ause f^t^^re is apparently no altei^tive 
to him a Prime Mimate*. The BVee 
Liberals bppose him chi^y because of 
their loyalty to Mr. Asquit^and tfceir 
traditional hatred of the Uniyiat PiMdy> 
But they j^ye no clear policy except for a 
few suggefitions that yotmger 

Tnembera have borrowed f the Labour 
Party . and in the absezice ^ aihy defined 
programme, the countir>r is hqt likdly 4iQ 
look upon tiiem with any In 

auoh a 

’Prizne'’'M haano. ne6d'''^''llSv>^..4im' 
foimidalde dWition 




liiia from day to, day. B&d Mr. 
played hia^ ci^da be^^ dr ahown 
ilthat he was still capable of vi^e lewieF- 
ship, the case wopld have b6e£j|^erez)iL 
But Asquithiahism* sihce ^ letum to 
Parliament, appesi^s tc> be imee bamn of 
inspiration or of popidar appeal th^ it 
has been during: the past year. It sets 
egatnat the tu^id and #ri^c energy of 
the Coalition a ptn^ly negative and de- 
structive oppoeitaon. 

Our There is no doubt that 

PubUc Credit 

f Chamberlain if to intro- 

Iinproving. duce within a few days 

after this number of the Bavisw hjss been 
published, will show a large balance 
on the credit side, and that the Govern- 
ment will be able to pay off a fairly sub- 
stantial instalment of the war debt. The 


pondemnc«^^'6^tta;;#s^;';|^ 
trade the Gnited ever- 

talmA ■, 

importal^ i^In 

tuwf^s America tsmen^aa^ 

dizhinisbing. But lie 

exports^, v the uziiiisttt^daila df 

our owh' industnid''.supri^m^^ 

proof which the Goveibment^'^l^ 

that it intends to start payii^ ^ ite m 

out of the proceeds of its 

between them convinced the Uni^a 

States that om? solvency is uminpaired. 


ix/fc But : there is no sign bs 

War ^ ^ definite 

War Loan appr^eiatioo of the 

IS U^W. Groverninent*s securi- 

ties. Five par beni Wait Loan is now on 
sale wt less than and i the rate of 


total amount of the funded National Debt 
now stands between 7,000 and 0,^000 
millions, and it will be long before the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure can 
make any considerable reduction in the 
gross amount. But it is not so much the 
amount of the mstalmehts, which are paid 
off from time to time, as the fact fhat the 
process of n* payment- has begun and is 
being steadily continued, that will surely 
bring about a revival of our pubL'c credit, 
louring the month there has been a highly 
• satisfactory recovery in the American 
Exdiange which has now risen to just 
above f^ d<dianr to pound, alter 

ba|iii||Hmn below three and a quartet 
dollar^a^ in February. The cause of 
this recovery is perfectly clear. The 
adverse exch^ge brought i& own remedy, 
as it always does, by discouraging imports 
fiom America., since no ^ would do 
any^lj^e that could be avSided or post- 
pones at a dis«5ount of for^ per cent. 
Moroov^r it led to deteafminatibn 
' on the part of: the Brifish ahi French 
^vernments tb oommence the repay- 
ment of itii debts to America. It was 
demded to'*malEe a beginnifu; with the 
first Anglo-Frendi loan of A1Q0»OOO,OQO 
wMoh l^ls due for repayment this year. 
Tile total Bfitii^ ihdebtMness to teoetica 
and the redemp- 
tiihl': w dh#ti^tie% pa^ pt ilit 

hat |a itsaif iiaro 

the iweotfeiy in Bri^h erodit Iw 
tahsn ^^eea this menttt. Kor is 
any IfkeAood'.tfaat the 


interest oh certain classes of Government 
investmiehts is IctiiaBy over 'seven per 
cen|, The Bank rate has not yet b^n 
raised beyond six bent., to 

which it was increased in Kovwosber last, 
but there is sudh a dem^d for moh^ lor 
industrial purposes that a rise in the Bank 
rate has been expect^ from wedi to 
week. The decline M Government 
securities, however, is pot due to any lack 
of confidence in the stability ^ British 
credit, but is the natural residt of the 
finaiiciat ccmditiuns which always fbilow 
a great war. All sorts of industries are 
crying out for fresh oapitsi^ to extend thehr 
business, and to build new factories. At 
the same rime %he demand for commodi- 
ties ie so groat that very Igige profita are 
being earned, and are Uk^y to continue 
until increased prodnctibn hat oi^rtakan 
the intaro demand whi<dli .ta 

the world shorlAge g^ The 
fiood qI new prosprorita no ugna 
of abtang, and the cai^al requirod 
finance the immense imderiiddngs .whid^ 
are advertising every ‘ih the 
papers appears to have hta foAlKrothing 
m an unending scrota. A gTOat deal of 
it, however, has hse& 

.. Gbvernment . ^whicplm. ' 

pairiMS by this means out of ^ 

mdusktal com|i^^ 
m mvestdro ta a 

./mta^dnt , .. for '-i:; "their- ■■■' ■^savingA^''.' 
%taro cowWii with 

jriro bow in^ £ that always 

resulia from the acfquiaLrion of new wealth 








x3^ of busiaesB m^, to be 
and it gives cause fpc iui 
ueas; Wilkin a fear ^eans at niost it win 
course, tmd' the^]^^^ 
piilfits vHll have sunk bdio# that which is 
hew available to any(me wil^i to 

invest. When that happensi and when 
jibe industrial capitalists have got all the 
new capital that they require, and have 
ceased selling out ^eir Grovemment. 
securities, there will be an inevitaOle 
recovery in the War Loan. 


For the time being the 

serious problem is the 

b«hf repayment erf the Float- 
Floating Debt. ^ 

to fully 1,200 millions, and from month 
to month considerable mstahnents of the 


he oan^/ fiut Ihe repieisahta^ 

imanknou^v- ' /protem 
anil ejpressed aQ^ 
6i j^Cuming fears ae to what wouid 
^Pl^ li alevy were mtrOdueed. I!heir 
evidence was supported a few days later 
by Mr. A. J. Hobson al the representative 
erf the Associated Chambers of Oocnmexne , 
who dwelt less on the a 

financial panic, whioh the bankers had 
al^dy eniphasised m the most lurid 
tei^s, than on the injustiee of the 
d-ovemment*8 proposal. - ' He argued that 
since the value of money has declined by 
more thfin one-half during the war, the 
man who is now worth £1,000,000 is 
actually worse, oi!, even though his 
fortune has apparently doubled in the 
interval, than he was when he only 
possessed £r>lXk,(KH) in 1914. Undoubtedly 


total fidl due for repayment, ff the 
Floating debt could be wiped out it woidd 
release at once such a Considerable volume 
of capital for industrial purposes tha| the 
present selling out of Government 
stocks to riuse capital would come 
to an end, and it would relieve the 
Treasury erf the constant necessity of 
goix^ to the banks for latge advances erf 
money to pay bfi its short dated borrow- 
ings as they fall due. It was in order to 
cope with this situation that the Govern- 
mwt appointed the Select Committee to 
inquim into the possibility of a speciid 
levy of war profits. The evidence taken 
by the Committee during the month has 
shown that the Treaaury were almost 
desperately anxious to have the levy on 
war profits introduced, while the banks 
and the business men have for the most 
part met the proposal with a determined 
opposhlon. By a curious corccidence, 
the Treasuiy exerts estimate that i^e 
War Profits Tax if it were levied accord^ 
ing to Iheir own suggestions, would bring 
in a revenue ^at would correspond almost 
exactly to the amount of the Floating 
Debt. They calculate that by exempting 
all capitirfs below £5,000 ahd¥y imposing 
a stei^y graduate tax upon all increases 
of Urealth aocmed during the 

war* they e^ld Count upon a yield of at 
least 1,000 whicii would cost 

only a nejB^g^C fraCM of that amount 
to collect, t^hen Hie Committee met 
first, tlm Inland 
laid such evidenqe^ b^ 

it seemed likely that Hie ptopCsal would 


his income from that amount is far more 
drastically curtailed by direct taxation 
than it was in pre-war days, and his 
purchasing power, even if he were allowed 
to pnjoy it intact, is in fact diminished. 
Btft if Hiese considerations are to be taken 
into account, the proposal for the War 
Fortunes levy is obviously unworkable. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
William Pearce, virtually admitted this 
tby introducing a scheme of his own which 
'would exempt from the proposed levy 
anyone whose capital had only doubled 
during the war. The Committee readied 
a complete deadlock owing to the evidence 
<rf the bankers ^d MK A. J. B^sod, and 
they repoi^d to Mr. Cha mJjPp hs.tbftt 
they considered it useless %r*cbDtinue 
tbei^ inquiry unless its scope was to be 
greaHy extended. Mr. Chmberlaia went 
himself to attend one of their meetings 
after receiving this report, and implor^ 
them to coxfte to a favourable tiMrion 
on the War Fortunes levy, silois he 
declared , that Jbe Treasury must And 
some mians of increasing its inbome in 
order to pay olf the floating debt. 

» ^ litHe 

If ♦ ground for bqpe that 

tiie <kS^«y I emt^ -m 

/ / come to any such 00^ 

dusicn: stateni^hf the 

capitalkto* pdi^ of view, qnjy 

thiat: hae/hean.' by 'thavfim'OEm 





Feats OQ tbe assumj^oB tb^ 
juiy ri^t to grow ricb at- ^ of 

i^e coniBiunity in war tibke* Mr. Mt^son, 
iid^wever, disposes oi this fbotentipB by 
pointing out that lha maip^ of 
those who are sUeged to have giown^i^ 
during the war are in fact; poorer than 
they were when it stcurted. Mr. 
Charnbezlam, if he pleads financial 
necessity as the reason fqf demanding the 
levy, may easily find hhnself compelled 
to reconsider his ' attitude towama a 
general levy on capital. The public have 
commonly believed that the War Fortunes 
levy was only a polite name to disguise 
the wider measure, but the Select Com- 
mittee have taken a stricter view of their 
terms of reference. Th^ interpret their 
instructions as precluding them from 
recommending any levy on capital except 
in cases where they can prove that the 
owner is actually in a tetter financial 
position than he was before the war. 
Obviously, if a levy on capital is really to 
be made , it must be levied on large capitals 
simply because they are large capitals, 
without regard to how they came into 
existence. In the interests of all classes 
it is essential that some means should 
be found of wiping out the greater part 
of the War Debt. The wieory that 
there is an immense reserve of war-made 
wealth which the State could rake in at 
once, without any suspicion of a desire 
ta confiscate coital as sudi, has been 
proved to be rnttiout foundation ^ Some 
means o!j[edeemin||the floating debt must 
be and it is not easy to see any 

altitfliHbKnothod of raising the neces- 
sary funds except by clahning the right 
to confiscate a certain proportion of indi- 
vidual weidth above whatever figure 
which Parliament may determine to be 
just. It is, in fa^ no xi\pre an act of 
confilistion than Is ^e present system of 
taxa^On, whether in imposing specially 
high of taxation upon larpi incomes 
or in taMhg a fixdl a mim's 

prcMrty cm his dsim. It is unlortun- 
atsty i^chttble that the Government^ 
actihg upon Mr. <%aiid)edain*s |imid and 
fitons^r^^ hi&a tbs hnei dl 

lestt teiristanimx the bnir^ ^ 

the fi^ng dsi^ 

■■itr:^:':dsvnfcs .the uf 

;SDid' prsetsis. 

of the QiinmmvsVf stores to 
as -mich of it-'fts pomOth* ‘ 



X : ■ ;sqnn!go::; 

meniispe^^ 
of confiietliig 

that the TBoeti clssif^ of the Aiv. ab a. 
result df the Fti^ 
versies mth Mr, 
him to go str^ht lh^ 
and to avoid the cc^tinual 
which have hampered the of 

the Coalition at every hum. Uniortun-^ 
ately the present House of m 

a deplotralny accurate reflex 
less character of the CoalitiQii 
‘ ment. Whenever the Goyerfiiheht^wa 
decided upon a safe (»)mprop^ 
leaves everybody more or leas ^scon- 
tented, it has inyariab]^ obtained ^thusi- 
astic support from tim fiouse^ The Home 
Buie Bill is a typical instance of the sort 
of l€l|Ssiath)n which is intariMiueed i^ 
hope of securing general pungent. It is 
criticised fiercely by pppcMpg^ p^ 
both on the grounds mat it gives to6 much 
and that it gives top little. All that can 
be said in its favour is that it has secured 
the assent of Sir Edward 6areoh and the 
Ulster Unionists. No other aimgient 
that is worth oonmdering can be iiq|poed 
in its support. As an attempt to settip 
bononrably witb Ireland, it is It^Crbusly 
and tragically inadequate. Even Mr. 
Asquith, whose own Home Bxfie 
a very feeble instalment of nalaonal seif- 
government, denounces this new taeunste 
as a fantastic travesty of self-goveiiinhent. 
The Irish people treat it as a ddlbsiale 
insult, worse than no offer at aU. But 
the Government's mply U that 
has to be thoi]^ht out wycb #fil pees 
through the presmit 
more or less by oonsenty and^that 
iaiger and more fent^s- 
wouM be too ocntr^er^ 

Yet it wpuid he find any 

instaiioe of 

that amuaed so It j^ror 

vokes 

Itk hitte^ oppbflid^^^^^ 

'.Indc^pende^ 

-it is 'regarded: aii^:ah' 
M injoty, wmle even 

duefiy ffiaponitelo.:' 
character of the BiH, nrotsats 
yehemenUy e^df»t Ita inbNIaueiidh, 





|te accepts the flcasciail 

- a4ts^pif^;;''^at;;ii:wiH''^ooi^ - 

which he musts (XQ 
as a separate pro^ce. We 
haye ^ out before that the Bill, 
e^ea as it stands, is capable of sufficient 
:improyement to mahe it w(»^ acceptance 
in Ireland, if Parliament woul<i recognise 
the necessity of treating the wh(de of 
Ulster as the basis of the Northern 
Parliament. 

. ^ A movement was set on 

,; The Artificial f^Qi^ amcmg the Unicm- 
** Ulster.” ists in the three Ulster 
epunties which it is pro- 
posed to exclude from the Northern 


produce, in favour of their own inclusion 
in tile area of the Northern Parliament. 
3'he question was discussed at length in 
the Ulster Unionist Council and the repre- 
sentatives of Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan urged their obvious claims 
to be treated on tlie same footing ds the 
Unionists in the other six Ulster counties 
which are tc receive special treatment 
under the Bill. They pointed out that 
they had taken os large a share as any- 
one in the agitation in Ulster before the 
war, and that they, believed it unthink- 
able that they should be deserted now by 
their^ former colleagues who owed their 
own privileged position very largely to 
their eiforte and assistance. But Belfast 
and the counties of Antrim and Down, in 
which the Unionists are in an overwhelm- 


Couneil, Moles, M.P., for one erf the 
divisions of Belfast, delivered ah iwpAsr 
Sioned speech in wMch he declared th^ ' 
if the Northman Parliament was to include 
tim whole of Ulster, the Unioniste, so 
is he could judge from the results of ^e 
muhicipal elections, would find them- 
selves actually in a minority. 


Considering the persisf^ 
ence with which the 
i Ulster Unionists have 

rermaiteiit. declared that they 

represent “ Ulster, ” this s^ech by Mr, 
Moles was astonishingly orapbkSh. It 
caused oonstef nation among the Unianists 
in the three outlying eountiesv but it 
actually persuaded the Ulster Unionist 
Council to vote in favour of conhning the 
Northern Parliament to an area in which 
they could count upon an absolutely safe 
majority. The forsaken Unioniste issued 
a furious manifesto, accusing their former 
cedleagues of the basest treachery, and 
declaring that they could have understood 
such callous and unscrupulous betrayal 
from Mr. Lloyd George, but that it was 
incomprehensible and unpardonable on 
tile part of their former friends. They 
W’ore, in fa(d, insisting upon the only 
policy by which the Bill could have been 
made a feasible and constructive settle- 
ment. For with the whole province 
included in the Northem Parliament, the 
interests of tlie Cathdic and 'NationaliR^’ 


ing majority, refused flatly tf) listen to 
their appeal; They justified their refusal 
cn grounds which deserve close attention. 
At the beginning of tliis year the mtmi- 
cipal elections in Ireland were held under 
the new system of proportional repre- 
sentation which was specially introduced 
by the Irish Government in order to 
reduce the hold of Sinn Fein upon all the 
elective assemblies in th$ country. It 
failed completely in its object in the three 
Southern provinces, and its one decisive 
result was to disintegrate the solid Union- 
ist electorate in North-East Ulster. In 
Belfast, few ti»e^ fe time in history, the 
Nationalist a substan- 

tial representation on the municipal 
councils, aii^ l^diouT candidates captured 
many seiite that Unionist p^iticid 
machine was ^yely unpaired. when 
the question ^ defining the bmindaries of 
Ulster under the Goverhment’g Uome 
Hule Bill came before the Tjkter 


minority, who are much more numerous 
in proportion to the p’-pulatioii of Ulster 
than are the Southern UnionisteJ^dation 
to the rest of Ireland, would ^^ y " an 
adequately safeguarded. They would 
have been in a minority of 700,000 to 
000,000 in the whole province,, and the 
histow of Ulster leaves no doubt that they 
would have secured even less than their 
proportionate representation on tbe|^lic 
bodies in the province. But they would 
have been sufficiently numerous to pre- 
vent the Northern Parliament from 
beedihing definitely hostile to the rest of 
Ireland. Under the present arrangement, 
which the Government has aec^>ted at 
ti^ie di(MsoD of Edward and 

seems likely to uphold fe>r iew ol dbis 
qppoeing^^ tlic Noi^ern Parlia- 
ment (^yem, la la^ artificial ai^ 

that is bspad teligidna and 

Northern Parlia- 
ment, and 


:.0 



TbB P&oonsss (XP TBJSi WOHIJ). 


excluded; will be jpeMahently 
xmtagoxuBtic to the rest of Ireland, and it 
is most probable r'tjbat the oleavage 
between North and Sbnth #ill be int^gi- 
hed rather than assnaged as time |)ro- 
gressea. If the G^overnm persists jn 
its efforts to establish the proposed 
Northern Parliament, there is no possi- 
bility of the sohenie being accepted on 
stieh a basis by the rest of Ireland. 


Parltameiit*8 


But there is still an 
opportunity for revising 
^ improving the Bill 
Amena it. in jjte Committee stages. 
Had Mr. Asquith taken a different view 
of his duties as Leader of the Oppositaon, 
he might have succeeded in strengthening 
the Bill where it requires to be strength- 
ened, and insisting upon a reasonable and 
natural basis for the Northern Parliament. 
But he is apparently committed to a 
purely negative policy, and in the present 
state of the House of Commons it is 
unlikely that any serious opposition will 
be shown to whatever policy Sir Edw’ard 
Carson is determined to enforce. So long 
as the false basis of the Ulster Parliament 
remains, it is practically hopeless to 
expect any sympathetic attitude towards 
the Bill from the rest of Ireland, Nor 
can we believe that Mr. Lloyd George's 
professions of a desire to make an honour- 
able settlement Avith Ireland are sincere, 
^e declared himself in the House of 
Commons that it was impossible to find 
a solution that liould be acceptable at 
oncj^^Ue Imperial Parliament, and to 
tMHHI^eople. In the same debate, 
his prindp^ colleague', Mr. Bonar Law, 
stat^ that the Government could now 
say with a elear*con8cienc.e to its critics 
in America that it had left the fate of 
Ireland unreservedly in tigs hands of the 
lriB^pt»ople. The two assertions are 
manife^y contradictory. As for the Bill 
itself, apart irom the question of Ulster, 
it cannot poseably be regiwded as a genuine 
offer ' of self-government. It wouid be 
intelligible if it had been put forv^ as 
a first instalmeBt ol self-goveniroeni, with 
a. candid admiedon that Sie powers that it 
oc^zted u|^ irelimd wm obviously 
inadequate t6 i Natflozial PaHiameht^ but 
l(Md Im^ssible to take the 
, !ii!dapdtacing'''j.a;v:''^^ 

hew f (hxn cl gbvehuineot ali at maoe in 
the present disturbed state Of Ibe country. 




But the Bill has been produced in !|io suOh: 
spirit. Mr.. 
in spite of fact 

powers over customs and excise, and even 
income tax as wefiV asc a sett^ 

ment of the demai^ selfrjgc^ 
which the Irish peUfdO have^ made y 
after year. The BiH wMult he ' has ihtm- 
duced creates suoh a dhddingliim^^^b^ 
North-East Ulster and rest of Ivetlajad 
as must place atn insuperahie barrier In 
the way of natioiial unity. At the same 
time he proposes to set up a Geiiteal 
Council to link the two poidiainients 
together, which is invested with procrio* 
ally no real power. ^ 


The Reign 
of Terror 
in Ireland. 

pastforty years. 


Meanwhile the state of 
Ireland has become 
more disturbed than at 
any time during the 
Political assassihaisons 
areTlf almost daily occurrezice, and the 
X>olice are no longer able to go about 
unarmed or except in groups of four or 
five. All the remote and isolated pohee 
han'oeks have had to be closed down. 
Police barracks have been attacked day 
after day with bombs and rifles, and eyen 
with dynamite, and every membei^f the 
force is now exposed to all the dangers eff 
a hr>stile garrison living in a eountay that 
is held down by force of arms. On the 
nights of Easter Sunday and Monday over 
2^ police barracks and hute were burned 
down or destroyed. The Irish Exeeurive 
still persist in their policy of using the 
Irish Police, who are predozninantiy 
Catholic in religion and Nationalist in 
their politics, as an instrument for 
suppressing free speech and imprisoning 
the popularly elected representatives <3 
the country. The result has been to 
intensify the prevalence of political 
crimes . Bublin Castie has tried vaizdy 
co^ with the ^wing volume of discon- 
tent by introducing oim new (x»em order 
after another. Raids upem the premises 
of Sum Fein tdubs 

ril^n private houm aui^^^, whether 
or 

dr&i ptos Slu Feizi, have more 
M/^bern of Parlia- 
' :’:l>ean /amsted/:withorii'''’i^. '. 

;;^l^pR^':;:beihg ..against 

.:'aeOrefly: ..tO'.'England', ' 



Wiiig been Wed 

■: coai^biW^;";''Q^''' "’ofienoe,; ; w^e '..tfe:'' ^;|]^^t^:'''W^]ppturo in. ' .jBto^^y tli^W •^ ' - 

majority of thoi^ wbp: really control pfjliie chiloben. Evei^: ^ 
Natio^st movement have man^^^d tjb ie shrWai^ in 

eacii^ to America, and are worli^ higlit becanBe np one will tdce the lifik of ^ving ., 
and itkj at the organiaation of im aa& evidence that may inpuiT Ihe hoatility of 
Britiiah propaganda in the United Btatee, ahy socioty. But the cironme^ 
Iroland iteelf, there ia no 16^ of the Lord Mayor’s dea^ were 

l^dom of political diachfidon; and the exkaprdiharv’. In the inquest thidi 
mitire political activity of the country has followed it, the counsel for his next of 

been driven underground into secret put f award, with absolute ooovidiaoh, 

societies. In such an atmos]diere crime theory that he had been mu^ered 

is not only inevitable, but is almost by me police in Cork m ret^ 

impossible to trace, for the police have for the murder of a police constable'^ 

become no longer recognised doring the same night. iBe^^ ^ ^t^^ 

custodians of properly and public order, seemed at first h(HTiUe and 

but part of the military system which ihe too. ni jM-'iii.' to be possible, but the 
Irish people iOel themselves obliged to evidence at the inquest presented an 
oppose with all the resources at their extremely circumstantial case against the 
command. police. It was shown that the Lbtd 

Mayor’s house was within 150 yards of 
Under such conditions, a police barracks on the opposite side of 
l^iS ' i# was only to^ be the street, and that although at least 
expected that the p^ce twenty men were concerned in the attack 
of tiOrk* would before l<mg on his house between one and two in the 
undertake reprisals. They have shown morning, no policeman from the barracks 
themselves wonderfully long-suffering in came to make any inquiries as to what 
the face of a vendetta that leaves every* was going on until nine o’clock. Other 

one of them in doubt as to whether he witnesses declared that they had seen 

wiU survive from day to day, and the feel- some of the men who took part in ihe 

ing izu^e Koyal Irish Gonstebulaiy and attack actually entering fte police 

the Uublin Metropolitan Police has barracks when they had finished their 
become fiercely embittered. Naturaljly work. But the state of iniamidation is 
enough, the blttomess toat they feel is so great that practically no oral evidence 
directed primarily against the secret can be believed on any side at present. , 
societies who have brought about the It was p>erfeotly clear that the Lord Mayor 
present reign of terror in Ir^and. But had been deliberately murdered in accord - 
they are, when all is said, brothers and ahee with an elaborately^ orguiis^ plan, 
fathers of the young men who have found and several days before the 
that under toe present military despotism^ place he h^ actually received m wAuy- 
in Ireland politics must be carried on with imous warning that he was to expect to be 
utter rutolessness If toe traditional cause killed, 
of Irish NaFtionalism is not to be stamped 

iind«r foot. The heaviest tesponsibili^ Marrtady ^ mm startling 

for toe present crime wave in Ireland . atnt to ^ audacious, m^der 
must rest upon tho^ who«re using ifie ir^nd committed a^Sew 

Irish pcdioe to perform work which no seH* ’ days later ih Dutdin, 

respecting people would tolerate in a when Mr. AJaa Bell, an Irish Magisteate, 
country toat is supposed to be governed who had been pkoed in charga of /toe 
by demoo^O principles. After a long Sfedd inves^ation of all private; N mhi ng 
series of pat^ulariy revolting outrages aeoounte in Ireland that had heiBn tos^- 
against the p^e, to^ country was sud- tiited W I|ord Prench, was toot dead jn . 
denly istarffed: by the news toat toe Lord bropd ®wblia 

Mayor 61 doto, hl^u^ a very promiimnt Castfe. - ^ 

Sinn FeinOr, s^ tlte principal organiser mep muretoi ^ 

of toeBepublicstoyohiiteeramtoe Souto etoaf^ « 

of Ireland, had been toot dead^b^^^ Irtoind i inteite^: 

of masked and disgidsed toto yrh^ tod toil; 6 
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eettd oyer Gener^ Macteady to aaiame 
poiiilQfUQd Oif the whole or IfleUad in 
Huoceesion to G6neral.iShaw, who haa been 
acting aa Commander-in-Ghi^ under Lord 
^ren^. General Idaoready is the very 
best appointment that '&e Government 
could have made. He is an Irishman 
. with no poHtical f^beju^ees m layout of 
eith^ p«%, and he should be able to 
adtbhuster the law im^sr^^ a$ it has 
never been adminis^^ in Ireland during 
Ihe war. He is a bnHiant solder who 
held ofi&oe as Adihtant-Ganeral, botii in 
France, and later at ihe War Ofilce. But 
his spemal qualihcations ai'e the result of 
his experience in quelling disorder at a 
famous strike in W^es wh^ he was only 
a Colonel, and still more as Chief Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police in 
London. He succeeded to that important 
position at an extremely critical time last 
year when there was intense unrest among 
the police, and when there was every 
probability of an extensive police strike. 
General Macready succeeded in gaining 
the reforms which were due to the police, 
and won their loyalty and affection both 
by his tact and firmness in enforcing 
discipline, and at the same time by insisti 
ing upon their obtaining all the rights that 
were due to them. 

He has gone to Ireland 
Hfa Prospects to take over much wider 
Socosss. military responsibilities 
^ than have hitherto been 

entrusted to the Irish Ccnmnander-in- 
Chief, endtee situaflbn will be made much 
easiyyi^k uziifieation of authority over 
botfflinHlMary and the police. But his 
chief (dmtioe of success lies in the fact that 
he goeis to Ireland with the reputation of 
an inde^end^t^ imiMrtiiid ato^s- 

CaiSiP^sy to dictate. Lord 

Frendby e^r smee he became Viceroy, has 
bean surroondM % members dl the 
hafiitary easte which was tnaha^y refl|»on- 
sibla Joe the eampsi^ to 

Ho)tee ^ ymc. Safe# 
the 

■ in;'^ 

sinos bseh giyset eaotlbl of 
impeeteot commands hi Trelaiid, and ihw 
cotxdmMMl'Inftusxice Is so strong that Lord 
Freneh, st^o is saladdant administrator, 


oP'"' rai ■ 

has. ■ ■ -thiir ' himdB, ■ 

General Maeready can succeed in bieaic^t 
this; ring of Ulsto pc^ticians^ aim 
pers^ad^ tlm 

merely execufmg Sir Hdwtitd Carson's 
ordersy he will have gpiie ^ towards 
winning puhUc sympathy to hig sida« 
And the rw |e<^lem in inland is to pm 
the sympathy ^ public opinion. So teng 
as it is esti^ed, the^^^^p 
machinery of g^enrinent w^ 
tessly ^posedi^ 
until it has bekt giv^^ scrim 
believe that it is going Wbe regrifdM 
owrideratiem by the ^ 

the assistcudee of the public in suppres&ing^ 
crime and the sjitacim on the p4^ A 
further change in the Irish Hxeodtive^ w^ 
the retirement of Mr. Ian Mai^rirsen 
from the Irish Secretaryship. ^ is 
succeeded by Sir Haxnar Gz^WOpd; a 
Canadian, who has shown ecmaadenbla 
industry and ability ai the OepairMo&t 
Overseas Trade, am at 
He has had so httte previous e|perie|^ 
important adminisiarative i^k that ii te 
imppsrible yet to judge of his prospects* 
But the removal of Maepheraob is in 
itself a change fesr Ihe better, A 

The Irish question has 
Direct Action been alhritsd tol^ 
Defeated. far more inflamed 

it need ever have been, 
and it is high thne that the Gtwenimehil 
made a serious attempt to deal with it. 
Its hands will be less tied now that tereign 
politics m no longer a coxmtant source of 
embarrassment, and unoe the 
show that labour unrest hae 
ally ahAyed. This month ha^^ 
witnessed thO end of the obntroyeriiy 
direct actionr f<W iha 
The special Trade Union w 

was summoned on 

the Uriioxia 

towards the Government's re&uial to 
nationaillse the mines, gave an overwh^m- 

riE,;tiying to 

;.ih^#:a general .strike.": /SSe'-imShm 

’ itevDid^’''ii^''a gesririd 
motion wal put to decide upbri i^ 
atiyes of a general iririke- ^ 
potitibal propaganda m pmpemhm 





xnajoTil 7 ;«^ 8,782,000 in favotir of pblitioid 
dn^ton aegiimst l;O16,00D for “ direct 
ectiqn. " In the face of each a defeat the 
4ir6et actioniste have had to ahandchi idi 
hope for the preeent of pieii^tati^ a 
IS^eral strike. However, . the 
t^inselves have not ae^uieeoed qhieifj in 
>;tlie decision of the Confess. Iney hiave 
immediately put forwara a hesh demand 
for increased wagea^ although they had 
previously anno>unced that if the Giwem- 
xnent would agree to nationalising the 
mines they would make no new claim to 
an inerease in wages. Having failed to 
carry the Tra^ Union Congress, however, 
they at once made a demand for an 
increase of three shillings a day. The 
Government replied by an offer of Is. 6d. 
a day, stating that this figure represented 
the inereara which is due to the miners 
since their last wages award a yeg^ ago, 
calculated according to the rise in &e 
cost of living during the meantime. 
Further nt^rotiatioriK t^k place, and the 
Miners' Executive at first adopted a 
truculent attitude which seemed to 
threaten to provoke a strike. The Govern- 
ment produced several alternative offers 
which would involve a considerable 
increase in wages for piece work, but 
which could not become operative wit^put 
« marked increase in the output of coal. 
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Braiford n«tt|r Tel^gnt^) ' 

Jadt in llMr 



£ now tp he 

Gkmmment'a last imd ih 8^^ 

^^ble th^ a strike will be averted; 
Labour unriat has gradutdly submdedii 
ahid for a moment the prof^ects suggest 
f^t there will be little cause for troub^teiii 
the eomihg m<»iths. I^^Hidustrial Couvii 
Ant has produced its first success in the ' 
report of Lord Shaw's Committee that has 
been inquiring into the dOel^rB' wages. 
Although there is a zninodlW report, both 
reports agree in recommenoing ^ mini* 
mum wage of sixteen shillings a day that 
the dockers asked for before the Coaa* 
mittee was appointed. This confirmatioii 
of their estimates is one of the most 
significant victories that Labour has yet 
gained. It gbes far to prove the modera- 
tion and the justice of the claims that are 
being put forward by the Trade Union 
leaders in most industries, and the fact 
^at the first committee of inquiry estab- 
lished under the recent act has reported 
unanimously in favour of the men's 
principal demand cannot fail to create 
among the Trade Unions a new feeling of 
confidence in methods of arbitration 
whenever they have a strong case to put 
forward. 


While the domestic 
sitiinti(m is reassuring, 

® * Continent became ex- 

tremely critical for a shoi't time tms 
month. On March 13th a revolution 
broke out with astonishing sudAnness in 

Berlin. The Government jpik»^ven 

frcMn power by a carefully pfi pw te u^ plot 
that had been organised by the Boy^st 
Party in Prussia. T>r. Kapp, one of the 
firebrands of the Junker party, had come 
to an agreement with Gener^ Lfittwits, 
who commanded the military the 

neighbourhood of Berlin, to bring lE^t a 
zniJitary coup d^i^tat and dme the Bbert 
Goverxunent from power. At the last 
mohmt Herr Noske, the Minister of 
Defence, and the other principal members 
of the Cabinet, got word of the impendii^ 
crista and issuea orders for the aire^ M 
Dr^ I^pp aiid Gener^ LilttwitSi But it 
ww Hoake Axid 

i^ligcd ijee^ f^ Berlin; M the city 
failed at once into the hands of ihe mvo- 
lutionmes. But their po#er 
long 

m^t issued a proclaxnatibn dxgtnf ttia 



Oterman people to reply W t^e 
revolution by a ge^al str&e, and within 
a lew days work had etoppe^ret^y neaarij 
I throughout Gerhiany . M Southern 

Germany the revolution never obtaihed 
any serious footing, but in seVlral import- 
ant towns it gpre^yery rapidly, and there 
was serious dao^ iof civil war. How- 
ever* perpetrators of revolution 
had evidently found themselves obliged to 
strike before their plans were fully pre- 
pared. The ultimate object of the 
rebellion was obviously to bring Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff back into power, but 
the rising was premature, and Ludendorff, 
seeing no oppwtunity of developing a 
wider movement, held himself aloof from 
the whole rebellion. At the end of a few 
days the revolution was found to have 
completely failed, and Dr. Kapp had to 
relinquish control unconditionally. 


Bolshaviam 
on the Rhine. 


But while the Monarch- 
ists never came near to 
success, their conspir- 
acy very nearly precipi- 
tated a Bolshevik rising all over Germany. 
One of the most curious and significant 
features of the rebellion was the appear- 
ance of Tribitsob Lincoln, formerly a 
Liberal Member of Parliament in this 
country, as one of the chief instigators of 
plot. His participation in such a 
movement seemed to indicate at once that 
tile Boyalists were being used by forces 
more p^erf 111 thaffthemselyes in order to 
(Mv^cLgMwipede towards Bolshevism in 
infl^ffl^brmany. Tribitsch Lincoln is 
a Hungarian Jew with that varied cosmo- 
politan experience that is shared by many 
of the leading agents of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Eossia. He belongs to the 
as Trotsky oia Litvinoff, or 
nuuRous otlier international agitators 
who ha^ie redded in all parts of Europe 
and America at diff erent times* and tal^n 
a leadi^ part in organising every sort of 
anarchist and revolutionary sooieiy. 
Wherever revolution has broken out In 
Europe or America during^ 
years, there; ; haB alwaye been some 
member . of this enigmatioal group of 
^omoi^litan adventurers intimately 
miaEOd np in nesriy a# epeil: 

■ language^ anS: ■ ■ 




unscruptilousness cd pmj^, Conee^ 
queatjy, wheu t^pe ci 

agitator appeamd m Berlin perdm 

of a Socialist revolut^aiy zpioyemmit to 
take place as soon as tim 
given the pieiext lcw an s^d 
Dr, Kapp was ^uiddy :d 6 e® 0 ^- but 
Noske and Ebert Boon 
raised up an exceedingly eddoi^ menaae 
to the peace of Gerinany by ordev^ 
general strike. The oh^ 
voked might easily have result^ in 
war. For several days the si^ation In 
Berlin was acutely critical, but was 
eventually got under control; In the 
industrial district close to the Dutch 
frontier, however, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Essen where Kr^ -g 
immense munition factories are situated, 
the ^^eme Socialists started mganising 
thexnselyes for a Bolshevik revolution. 
Bolshevism broke out in a most serious 
form on the very banks of the Bhine, 
Workers* and Soldiers’ Committees were 
fonned on the Bussian modd, and started 
organising a Bed Army, which was 



my diUc l-cnin, we arc 
bafi on trade, but otherwise ^ 
uiag tb« iitatc oi war.** 
AgrecU*^Haiiei/v u tkt bni . 
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officered hy a group of carefully selected 
Kussiw omcers who had apparently been 
actively ei^aged m prep^lhg for such 1 ; 
revolution. The munition works at Essen 
which had been converted to industrial 
purposes, and had been engaged upon the 
nianufat^ture of rolling stock .since the 
Armistice, were seized by the revolution- 
aries, who set themselves to reconvert the 
Victory for the production of arms and 
munitions. Fighting between the revo- 
lutionary forces and the Government 
troops actually took place around Wesel 
and Duisburg. But the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies soon brought the 
Bolshevist outbreak to an end. 


Peace Treaty which prevent the restora- 
tion of trade and normal production on the 
Cdhtinent; Bolshevism has for fshe 
moment beet:; prevented from spreading 
throughout Germany, but in the East 
Bolshevism's already triumphant. From 
the coast of the Pacific, right across Siberia 
and Eussia'in Europe, tq the shores of the 
Black Sea and ol the Baltic, tlie rule of 
Lenin and Trotsky is now supreme and 
undisputed. In llussia, thbir policy has 
apparently u.'idi-:. r.i- a considerable 
notification, and the first extravagances 
of the Utopia that the Communists 
attempted to create have been abandoned, 
^ut the men wdio created the Bolshevik 
revolution, who show'ed themselves 


The first experiment of 
Bolshevism in Western 
Europe has conse- 
^ ’ qiiently failed. B^tthe 

definite appearance of Bolshevism on the 
Ehine has proved how imminent is the 
danger of a complete collapse of civilisa- 
tion throughout Central Europe if order is 
not promptly restored, and if the Allies 
persist in enforcing those provisions of the 



MaUtmity and Child Welftirf ] 

Britannia do«fe not figto with 
Children.’’ 


utterly* unscrupulous in the means they 
adopted to bring it to accomplishment, are 
still in power-. The Eussian revolution, 
whatever may be said for or against tlie 
changes that it has brought about in the 
political life of the country, has cost the 
lives of some thirty niillion people from 
the starvation and disease that followed 
upon the poverty and disteess into 
which the Eussian people w^ere plunged 
by the destruction of their ordinary life. 
In the military field, the Bolsheviks have 
this month completed their final triuihph. 
General Denikin has been driven from his 
last port on the Black Sea and has barely 
escaped with a small remnant of his army. 
The conquest of Sou them Russia by the 
Bolsheviks is now complete, and the AHier 
are confronted with the spectacle of all 
Eastern Europe and Northern Asia solidly 
organ i.sed unaer Bolshevik rul^ There 
is no longer any possibility QgjiSsJvpg 
their usurpation of power. Peace with 
Russia is not only desirable, but inevit- 
able. But henceforth the Supreme 
Council will have to negotiate with a con- 
solidated Eussian power that can deal 
with it on e^ual terms. All 
Europe has gone Red. All Central Eiirope 
is in a state of charts and despair. If 
Western Europe is to save anything from 
the shipwreck of European Civilisation, it 
must set itself deliberately and earnestly 
to rebuild in all baste the broken fottunes 
of Germany and Austria. And since 
America still refuses to lend a hand in 
European reconstruction, the future must 
depend upon the integrity and the 
i23:iagmatioQ of those who direct the policy 
of Britain and France. 1 


Diary of Current Events 

FOR MARCH. 


March 1.— -A National Health Insurance Bill, 
providing for larger benefits and higher 
contributions and amending the former 
Ao^, was introduced by Dr. Addison in 
the House of Commons. 

A sub-committee appointed to inquire inW 
the costs and prices of motor fuel, 
declares that excessive profits on petrol 
are being made, and urges international 
government action to prevent exploita- 
tion by trusts. 

A new commercial and general wireless 
service was inaugurated between Eng- 
land and America. 

Lord Cavan has been appointed Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. 

The Fnjiich Bailwaymen’s Union declared 
the Hailway Strike at an end. 

Sir Auckland Geddes is officially stated to 
have been appointed Ambassador to the 
U.8.A. 

American railways w’ere returned to private 
ownership, but for some, months the SJ 
per cent, guarantee in respect of earnings 
will be continued by the Government. 

March 2.— The Central and Associated Cham- 


Conditions under which compensation for 
disability is granted to ex-members of 
women’s corps are published. 

March 4. — ^Lord Bryce addressed a meeting at 
the Caxton Hall. He said that it was 
the nation’s urgent duty to stop the 
Ciiician massacres and secure justice for 
the Christians of the East. 

The Standing Committee on the Investiga- 
tion of Prices finds that the manu- 
facturers of metal bedsteads cannot be 
charged with profiteering. 

United States Senate has agreed to 
eliminate the references to Japan and 
China in the Shantung reservation to tho 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Turkish Cabinet has resigned. 

French Hailwaymen declare that the end 
of the strike is only an armistice, and 
that they are preparing a demand for 
nationalisation. 

March 5. — ^At the annual mcri iiig g|f llio. 
London Underground Elcciru Uhi1w«>< 
Company, Ltd., Ixtrd Ashfield stated the 
case for increasing the miiximum fare to 
2d. a mile. 


hers of Agriculture protested against tho 
• wheat prices fixed for 1920. 

Tho Annual Spring Show of the Hunters’ 
Improvement juid National Light Horse 
lin'Aiiig SiM-ie* opened «t Islington. 
Th^Aian Goveriimenrs Budget snows an 
<rtBiPI||ted deficit of £14,300,000, as 
against a budgeted surplus of £600,000. 
Expenditure on the frontier operations is 
, expected to amount to £14,750,000. 
Admiral Horthy has been elected pro- 
visional head of the Hungarian State. 
According to the decision the Peace Cdn- 
fl^encr, the future TurKi.sh Empire will 
contain a population of 6,000,000, will ' 
keep Constantinople, and will have no 
navy. 

The United States Senate re-adopted the 
Lodge reservations to the Peace Treaty. 
In the final tie of the Bath Club l^a^ 
Rackets Handicap, the Prince of wales 
was beaten by Captain E. Loder by two 
games to one. 

March S.—Lcffd Devonport, Chairmuti of the 
Port of London Authority ,gavd evidence 
at the Dockers’ Inquiry. He blamed the 
Government fm* the congestion at the 

A Chair ol l^dioktgy at the Middlesex Hoe- 
pital has beeii instituted by London 
Uiirv||sity. 


The sale of Government ships is estimated 
to realise a'^net profit of 9^,400,000. 

The Genera] Council of Leane of 
N.^tions Union has adopted resolutions 
urging that C ■iifi.iiiiii.opk* and the 
Straits shall be |•■.lled aiidur iho League. 

Heplying to the latest note ^ the AlHes, 
the Dutch Government mnmtainB its 
dec'ision not to surrender the ^Kaiser. 

It was stated that a nen'’ govQi|)iiient has 
bci:m formed in Albania, under Serbian 
auspices, with a partusan of Essfid Pasha 
at its head. 

March 6.— Mr. Bev in, the dpoker'i leader at 
the inquiry, cun^mned the of 

“ ca. canny.’-* 

Mr. Wilson’s note to the Snt^d Pbwers 
on the Adiiimtic questiqh' t^rtei^allj re- 
iterates his position. 

The Amjerican Anj^iaa Society haa 
addressed a manifesto to the British 
calling for the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. 

Hai^ 7.-*It was announced that tbe 
Ministry, of Transport is setting Up a 
commiiteo to inquire into the queition 
electriMng the main line iwi)wi9«, 

Whitl^r Abbey is to be transfer^ to the 
guardianship of the First Ckiiai|iiiaeioner 
ol Works. 
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Slftrch 8.— Mr. Lioyd Oeorge annonnoed tiMt 
the price of the quartern loaf would he 
increased, probably by 2Jd., on April 
12th, and the State subsidy on bred would 
be reduced by £45,000,000. 

A dinner was given at the House of Com- 
mons, to celebrate the admission of 
women to the legal profession. 

The war loans made to the Allies are stated 
to be as follows : By the United States, 
$9,506,000,000; by Great Britain, 
£1,666,000,000; by France, 12,000,000,000 
Frs. 

The Supreme Council has assigned Bess- 
arabia to Roumania. 

A Miners’ Strike has broken out in France. 


Mar(4i 9. — ^The Horncastle bye-election has 
been won by Captain Hotchkin (Co. U.) 
with a majority of 1,413 over the Liberal 
candidate, Alderman Sw Pattinson. Mr. 
Will Holmes, the Labour candidate, was 
more than 8,000 votes behind the Liberal. 

The claim of the workers in the road trans- 
port dispute is, by mutual consent, to be 
submitted to arbitration. ( . 

French officers have been assaulted in 
Bremen by Germans. The German 
Foreign Minister has apologised to the 
French Charge d’ Affaires at Berlin for 
the attack on the French officer in the 
Adlon Hotel. 

The economic memorandum issued by the 
Supreme Council calls for thrift and 
increased production throughout the 
If 'fid. It suggests that further time be 
ft I lowed to Germany to declare what sum 
she can pay under the reparation clauses 
of the Treaty. 

The Soviet Government has decreed martial 
law in the railway workshops. 

A new Turkish Cabinet has been formed, 
with Salih Pasha as Grand Vinier. 

March 10. — The Ulster Unionist Council at 
Belfast decided that the Ulster Members 
in Parliament should #ot attempt to 
defeat the Home Rule Bill, but snould 
press for necessary amendments. 

Polling took place in the Argyllshire bye- 
election. 

The^ London County Council, after an all- 
night sitting, decided to raise tramway 
fares. 

A reservation directed against the six votes 
of the British Empire under the Leafi^ 
of Nations has been adopted by the 
American Senate. ^ 

March 11.—- By a majority of 2,820,000 votes 
the Trade Union Congress defeated the 
proposal for a general strike to enforce 
Tiationaliaation of the mines. 

The first inquiry into the Dockers’ demands 
was concluded. 

Admiral Sims informed a United<^tates 
Senate Committee that if his adtHb had 
been followed the war wotild have been 
shortened by four months and 500,000 
lives saved. 

The Emir Feisul has been proclaimed King 
of Syria. 


March 12.— Hie total eBtimntet for next yeta, 
includins renayment of the Anglo- 


a decrease of £73,156,500 as compared 
with those of 1919-1920. 

The Miners’ Federation has decided to 
demand at once an advance in wages of 
38. per shift. 

Herr F.rzhorgor's libel action against Herr 
Heltferich w'as concluded. The defendant 
was fined 300 marks. 

March 13.— A manifesto denouncittg the 

H Home Rule Bill has been issued by 
Dr. McHugh, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
JKerry. 

A revolution broke out in Germany. The 
Ebert Government fled from Berlin to 
Stuttgart, and the Pan-German Dr. 
Kapp declared himself Imperial 
Chancellor. There was fighting at 
Frankfort and W'cimar. 

The Executive Council of the League of^ 
Nations decided to appoint a commission 
to visit Russia, and a message was sent 
to the Soviet Government requesting a 
safe conduct for the ctimmission. 

Wales beat Ireland in a Rugby Inter- 
national match at Cardiff by 28 points 
to 4 points. 

March 14. — .4n Italian Cabin«>t has b^n 
formed, witlt Signor Nitti as Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Interior. 


French cHoan, are approximately 
£1,250,000,000. Civil Sernoe Bstimates 
amount to £557,474,891, and Naval Bsti- 
‘ £84.372,800. the lost showi — 


March 15. — Xew’ retail prices for imported 
mutton and lamb came into force. 

Reports of a compromise arrived at by Dr. 
Kapp and the Bnuer-Noske Government 
reached this coiintiv. i 

March 16. — The Prince of W.iles 1^' T-'pJ.-ind 
on his tour to X-isrr. ‘.lew 

Zealand. 

Strong opposition to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme for merging Coalition Liberals in 
a “ new' party ’’ was raised at a c^fer- 
ence between the Premier and 25 Liberal 
members, e 

The second annual London Faif " and 
Market was opened by Lord Morris at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

A Royal Commission has been appointed to 
inquire into the financial resources of 
Dublin University, with a view to pro- 
viding State help. # 

The pri-^--*-*T:r.r :>''* -.■ of the Electric 
Lai! i> M.ii! ^Association has 
investigated by a sub-ooiumittee 
aipdnted under the Profiteering Act. 

sub-committee gives . insUnoes of 
excessive profits, and urges Government 
action to safeguard the British msiimer . 

In Germany the Ebert Govemuiani hM 
refused Dr. Kapp’s request for a 
compromise. 
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March 17.— The.Statne of Nurse Edith Cavell, 
the work of Sir George Frampton, H.A., 
in St. Martin’s Lane, w^ unveiled by 
Queen Alexandra. 

Albert Edward Redfern, formerly a 
lieutenant in the Devonshire Degiment. 
was sentenced to death for the iiuirder of 
Edgar T. Oates, manager of a Leeds 
bank. 

Beturns for the South African elections 
show a majority for the Nationalists in 
the new House of Assembly, which will 
include 44 Nationalists, 39 South African 
Party, 25 ITnionists, 21 Labour, and 3 
Independent Ministerialists. 

A Romanian Cabinet has ^en formed, 
wittrGeneral Averescu as Prime Minister, 
March 18. — Mr. Lloyd George addressed # 
meeting of Libtitrnl M.P.’s. He attacked 
the objects of Labour, and made an 
appeal for “closer co-operation" between 
the Coalition parties, thus appearing to 
drop the idea of fusion. 

Five divisional commissioners have been 
appointed by the Irish Government to 
organise the work of the Irish police 
force 

Th(‘ National Federation of General 
Workers is to take a ballot of the skilled 
engineering trades on the question 
whether “ payment by n‘siilts ’’ is accept- 
able. 

The new wages demand of the Miners' 
Federation was submitted to the (J-overn- 



meiit. 

The Kbert Government haj^ returnexi to 
Berlin. A serious encounter trwk place 
in the Wilhelmstrasse ht»tween the Baltic 
troops and the crowd. Iliotiiig continued. 

Turkey has been informed by public declar- 
ation that the O(r<;upation of Constanti- 
* iiople i-s provisional only. 

March 19. — Official announcements were made 
of tlw following ministerial chang<\«‘-- 
Dr. ^^cnamara To be Minister if 1.ab.r.ii ; 
iii’t Horne, President of the Board 
wi Mr. McCurdy, Ftmd Con- 
troller; Mr. ,1. A. Clyde. Lord President 
of the Court of Session. 

Mr. Bonar Law, at Worthing, made an 
appeal for united action by the Coalition 
parties in the coiiMtiiueru ies. 

T he 4 4th annual chess uiatch between 
^ipford and Cambridge vniversities re- 
sulted in a draw ; 34 ganie.s alL 
March 20.- - The Lord Mj^yor of Cork. Aider- 
man MacCurtin, a prominent Siim 
Fciiier, was shot dead by artned men, who 
forced their way into nis house. 

DCaroh 21.— A renjkt waa published of the case 
presented by^ne Indian Caliphate Dele- 
gation (on the question of Constanti- 
hoplel, and of Mr. Lloyd George's reply, 
in which he said that the same m||^plM 
mu^ apply in tbe settlement oiptaliom- 
medan countries as in that of others. 

At a iKmdon meeting of the Variety 
Pdlmtion a MohitiM was 
ywiM that miaftf member sheald lehiM 
to mo in engagement in whioh 
Germans partieipate. 


. The Disposals Board has been authorised br 
the Ministry of Munitions to sell remain- 
ing surplus stores, to the value of 
£5,000, OCK), to Messrs. Rownikon, Drew 
and Clydesdale, Idid. 


Spartacist successes are imported from 
many German centres. Communists are 
demanding more favouralde terms as a 
condition of peace. 


March 22.— Mr. Morison, SoUoitor*4Seiieral 
for Scotland, will succeed Mr. Clyde as 
Lord Advocate. Colonel 0. D. Murray, 
K.C., will be Solicitor-General. 

Signor Nitti delivered an imp^ltant speech 
on the programme of the new Italian 
Government. He dwelt on the need ol 
economic help for the vanquishcMl nationa 
of Europe, and eKpresBed a desire for 
closer friendship with Tugo-Slavia. 

March 23. — The Miners’ Federation failed to 
reach an acyeement with the Goal Con- 
troller on the demand for a wage advance 
of ds. a day. 

Mi9 A. J. Hobson, giving evidence on 
behalf of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce before the Select Committee 
on Increases of War MTealth, submitted 
proposals for a 20-year8 loan as an 
alternative to a levy on capital. 

Ill Germany, the Ebert Government baa 
come to an aneement with the Left, 
whereby a purely Socialist Government is 
to hold office until the elections. ^ 

March 24. — ^The Government’s offer of an in- 
crease of Is. 6d. a day was rejected by the 
Miners' Leaders. 

Mr. Asquith spoke at the National Liberal 
Club. He declared emphatically that the 
rank and file of Liberals in the country 
would never consent to the Prime- 
Minister’s proposal of “ fusion." 

The Keport m the Royal Commission on 
Decimal COTnage Wi^s issued. It decides 
against any change in the existing 
system. 

Ronald Light, a schoolmaster at Chelten- 
ham. was committed for trial fay the Little 
Stretton magistrates, on the charge of 
murdering Annie Bella Wright. 

March 25. — The executive committee of the 
National Liberal Federation has passed a 
— to ent^ into closer 
« : ■ -he Conservatives. 

An amended offer by fhe Government to 
the miners vras made to the tatter's repre- 
sentatives at a meeting with the Priipe 
Minister. 

The Transport Ministry was reported to 
have •*u)lvi‘d «: scheme for the future 
l^iniKtratiiiri of the railways^ under 
WRch the main lines would be grouped 
into fboruteas, which is being cohsiwod 
by Cabinet. 

It was reported that the Bpartacist army 
in Wes&halia rejected the terniB pdoiw 
by the Ebert Government, 
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March Alan Beil, the jeeii^ntmgis- 

. > irate in Dublin, who had been eligaged 
in the special inqu^ inl» the supposed 
relationfl between Sinn Fein and eoane of 
the Irish banks, wsa dragsed .Inun a 
tramway car in a suburb of the city, 
and murdered. 

Mr. Lloyd George, : at a luncheon at the 
National Liberal Club, answered Mr. 
Asquith’s speech of March 24th, and said 
that Mr. As^iih ' baa suggested no 
remedy fjor. the pretaleht European un- 
■ '‘rest. ■ 

Thelhirt^^Gorerpment resigi^ Dsjnaf 

with ^e 

fensamoaii of a new ministry. 

The Gb^an ministry resigned. Merr ' 
Miilier appointed the new Chaxmellor, ^ 
The Gruind Nstiofinl Steeplechase at Ain^ 
trw. was won ^ Major Geirard’s Ti^- 
town. Mr. G. Willoox’s The Turk EL. waa 
seoiand, and Mr. H. Brown's The Bore 
third. 

March Polling took place in ihb bye- 
elections at Stockport and Dartfofd, 

At a meetimz of school teachers at the 
Kiiigsway Hall, London, Sir Cyril Cobhl 
Chairman of the L^C.C. Education Com- 
mittee, was refused a hearing, and Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher was unable to gire an 
address. 

March 28.— In Berlin, a Coalition Ministry 
has been formed by Herr Miiller. 
NoyoTQBsisk^.in the Black Sea, the last base 
or Denikin’s army, has fallen to the 
Bolshevists. 

The Polish Government has agreed to begin 
peace negotiations with the Sortet 
Government. 

29. — The Government made a new and 
final offer to the miners, involving na 
addition to the wage bill of £36,^,000. 
l%e Federation is to ask the rank and 
file to decide upon ballot. 


T)^, Select Committee appeinM to inquirO 
into the<qfeasibili^ of taxing war fori 
tunes was reported to havo reached 
deadlock. 

The second reading of the Irish Home Rule 
Bill was moved by Mr. Maopherson in 
the House of CommonSp .. . ' 

The Prime Minister announced that Sir 
Nevil Macready wouldT|i| to lrelaii§.^^^^ 
successor to General ShsfW (reBigned)^: ' 

March 30.— The Select Committee bn 

fortunes, after a consultation with w 

- Chancellor of the Exchequer, dM^ded W 
resume their sittings. 

^ A new Cabinet, to hdid an immedSate 
general election, has been formed in 
Denmark. 

At a Bolshevist Congress in Moscow, Lenin 
referred to his enemies’ failure, and said 
that it proved them to be nothing but 
a group of capitalistic beasts.” 

March 31.— The Home Rule Bill was given a 
Sf^cond reading in the House of Commons 
hy 348 votes to 94. 

Polli^ took place in the bye-elections at 
N.W. Camberwell and Basingstoke. 

A deputation of London teadhers inter- 
Anewed Sir Cyril Cobb and ether members 
of the Education Committee on tiie 
salaries’ question. The reply they 
received was described as ” most unaatii^ 
factory.” 

The mandate for Armenia has been offered 
by the Supreme Council to the League of 
Nations. 

The Danish Trade Union Congress has de- 
clared a general .strike us , a protest- 
against the King’s aotion in lismissiiig 

. the Zahle Cabinet. 


OBITUARY. 


M|M 1.— >CHAin.vs Garviox, 

Novelist, dramatist and 
jourhaJist. 

Jaicbs Rowlands, 

Coalition Liberal M.P. for the 
. Djsrtford Diviaion of Kent, 39. 


March Iff. 


March 


March 21.*- 



^ Rombt Mosakt, Kj 
iSrst Secretary of the ’ 
jiS Heilth. aiid fc 
.ttMi of Uke Nail 
Insuraiii 


-The Hon. Mrs. Evruna BLawxr- 
viBLD, a promineht suffrigist, 
founiet of the WmS’s 
E mergency Corps, Womliii’s 
Volunteer Reserve, and the 




Henry 


.g Green Cross Corps; 

filer of the motor 
section of the 
Womeif 8 Hospital 
Russia and Serbia, 38. 

Gboboe Evrlyn Atravstus Towk- 
LRT (" Sam ’*) S ey Hapn , popu- 
lar light eiwiedSl^^ 
ifarch 24.— Mas. Huirndjlr 'Wm, 

famous irHter. 

w ^ittent^ahti^ttfe^^ and 

' ' ^ ^ Settienieni and Xten- 

' .... . 

- eg. 

The Rioht Rbv. Jobn Wn 



RnTi^ 

, late 

Albaiu,, 75. 






W I «me t09 cniiply.han^ 


[Bcrtlii 


■::v# 
> t'f 


Klad^eradntaek] 






Vahre Jacob] Eastef, 1920« [Stuttgart , « That’s a dangcrous-looking wcapSMi you 

“We are a nation, and we will be a united carry, Bii. 

one ! ” 







enough KK>m dmnnc 

The Bogltehttian; Well, that’s why ‘ | gludi 
«doii^jF mil J^ree acnu. 





The German Easter Lamb. 

Dajftvn Daili/ [Dayton, U.S.A. 


John Bull: **We will 4cecp the holiday, and will Way Out. 

not kill the German lamb. Repeated aheartng 
ia profitable ! ” 





The Ihiniib Dog alao is going with hie Hyanas of t]^ Sattlefietd. m 


lacrihi 













Tiirlcey ; l^xcelteni l»r me, but How wiU others iiilaii it ? ** 

(At thitvi Kbiltiiftt Conference, held in Bombny, n reeolutiofi wee passed asking |pir 
' ":Vv^ ' the mateteifance^crf/Ttt^ 







KUMersdatsefh] [Berlin 

. Dofton Bnilr/ Nnn*] [DaytoUi r.S.A. 

The Temple Breakers. 


.N^llerand: Thunder! He has put me into 
^ihis Hx with his extradition demands, and 


Another Klondike ? 


now he is going to leave me in the lurch ! 








Wlio’il be the TiS«r. [un^ 


David : Let's play at “ There was a young lady of Nij^ri who went tor a ride on a Tiger.” 

Bonar : All right ! I'U he the Tiger 1 

David : You jolly well won't be I •/’»» going to be the Tif***! 





Are We Headitig 

m'-'- ' '■ . ■ ■■' *' ■ 

»y SISLEY HUDDLESTON. : ^ 


^ The lall oi , the Hcmae ol Usber 
mouDcee , itepiK kwd pw. 
edi^ of oiirjysttiite^i^ 

There are countHes whidli' are apparently 
proisperoos, such as America and even 
England; but the information wluch 
comes to me from other than newspaper 
sources concerning the United States 
reveals a menacing situation ; while Eng- 
land, comparativ^y fortunate, is in the 
throes of a mighty struggle between those 
who would preseiwe the ancient world, 
badly battered as it i^ and those who 
would buiM up some construction for 
which it would be difficult to produce the 
architectural plans. 

(Incidentally it should be noted that 
American exports for February dropped 
by 7tt,(K)0,0()(> dollars, a fact which is an 
alarming reflection of the fallen European 
exchanges ; and at least one French 
newspaper frankly declares that the kill- 
ing of the Treaty happily puts America 
out of Europe, to Europe’s great joy. It 
is the wTiting on the wall for Anierica, 
which is by no means as rich as it has 
been the fashion to depict her in the 
Press.) 

• E1s»'uIhm»'. as one surveys the world, 
thert* is only doleful news to record, 
li. L. Stevenson sigjpie where remarks that 
the glo«y prrjphet is sure of consola- 

cause for 

rejoicing^ he is right, even in the crash 
of things he can at least plume himself 
upon his prescience. To find what has 
been said in tliese articles month after 
month coming true, coming startlingly 
tni^lpannot give anyone wto is genuinely 
concerned for the future. of the world any 
pleasure. The catastrophe is too terrible/ 
It is painful to observe the approach of 
disaster ; it is mc^e painful to observe the 
apparent blindness of statesmen. Th^ 
are kept at least as well informed as aiqr 
private person can be ; the truth seems 
perfectly ctesr : and yet it is only spas- 
mcftlically that, the «n*.M]lc*it attempt is 
made towards the co-opcrulicm wliich is , 
6S6enti^--the co-operation of IriePd and 
foe, of conquered and conqueror, that 
Signor Nitti, now the most clairvoyant of 


luropM Ite: Ali^ sees 

a week ai; two ago to bit ^tikiaHrded 

on every WBiU in 
Older addiessesi to be printed at Dm 
expense and pasted on all build- 

ings ; but this is an address; ior 
It^ian consumption, but f dr 'i&e whdb 
Europe, There is, if you like; 
pew in his vision. Every phrase baa been 
employed here and elsewhere over and 
over again. But no other statesman will 
inspire himself with the sentiments hc 
expresses. Yet we all know that it is 
true that Europe must make peace or 
perifti. It is true Diat there are other 
defeated nations besides those who were 
popularly suppeeed to be the sole 
vanquished peopb^v It is obvious that 
hundreds of millions of mankind in 
Europe are in danger of famine. And 
these imperilled peoples, moved by the 
petty pride of victoy, the pride th^ goes 
before a fall, have kept Eussia, th^eser- 
voir of raw materials, outlawed from their 
superiority; and have gloated foolishly 
over the death-agonies of Germany, the 
reservoir of industrial labour. 

The consciouspess of these truths does 
indeed coine upon us occasionally. Mr. 
Lloyd George, I notice, denies &at the 
British Government knew of the coming 
coup d*etat in Germany that everybody 
else had foreseen. That is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s misfortune — ^I will not say fault. 
Oert^ly there were some of us who were 
aware of official reports about what was 
to be expected. Certainly I was led to 
believe that the reason why France con- 
sented to sign the economic manifesto 
\iffiieh hardly represented her wishes, tk^e 
reason why she Tductantly consented to 
make more or less explicit promises te 
Germany, the reason why England and 
Italy pressed for a changed attitude and 
began to talk about the revision of Die 
treaty; was pxHScis^^ that they bad been 
warned of the consequences of a further 
exhibition of inti'ansigeance. It i^uld be 
odd if prime Minist^s were thlw ieally 
kept in ignorance and did not etei nnder- 
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stand mauiapring their poliey. 

For ixij part, 1 affirm that the intmtionftv 
h£ the Militarists were knowm I efflhii. 
that the Oemum to 

fiei^iaile the Entente that unless some 
etmeessions were- made r they would be 
overthrown. 1 affinh that these con- 
siderations weighed even with the French, 
who are always the last to give way when 
there is question of lightening the burden 
of Germany. 1 affirm that the Allies at 
the eleventh hour tried to do what they 
should have done at an earlier hour of the 
(‘Jock. 

Too late! The blow fell. Even as 1 
write, Germany is in chaos and I do not 
know w’ho will have the upper hand when 
these comments are published. But what- 
ever the situation may be, it will remain 
true that in a perfectly IrUfitinuih.* manner 
the Entente might have controlled affairs 
in Germany and strengthened ^ the 
Government of its choice by the simple 
picKiees of giving a helping hand and — 
what is equally important — a helping 
word. 

When we were fighting we assured 
Gemiany that her lot would be very 
differeut according to whether she 
remafived in the clutches of the Kaiser cr 
became a democratic country. Germany 
became democratic (That assertioQ 
might be disputed, but it must be read in 
the sense that the Allied Governments 
(tertainly preferred the Ebert-Noske com- 
bination to any other that could have 
been discovered). Did we change our 
attitude towards her? Did we m^e the 
distinction between governors and 
governed, between the people and the 
.Junkers? Not a bit of it. We did our 
best to persuade Germany that slie would 
have done better to remain a monarchist, 
militarist nation, that she had nothing to 
hope from conversion, that, far from being 
better treated because she had made her 
revolution, advantage would be taken of 
her weakness to violate the promise. No 
wonder the Hiudi-nburg^ and the 
liudendorffs and the Luttwites and the 
Von Kapps did not despair. What is 
more, although w^e crushed the soul of 
enterprise, and apnibilated the spirit of 
industry, we allowed Noske to keep huge 
armies, to make camouffaged armies, to 
become the accomplice of the Militarists. 
We were more afraid of the Bolsheviks 


than of the Militarists. Iha Icdiy of tilk 
to anyone who knew 
real eonS^'jions in Germany — is now 
seen. If the ^partaeists did chase out 
the MDitarists and make a bid for power, 
it was because the Militarists, whom wtJ 
had anned, had struck first and failed, 
and had created a confusion in which any 
determined body might win. 

Everyw'hero I have heard the question : 

Are we heading for another It 

Is natural that it should (»ccur to men’s 
minds^ for w^e ai*e doing our beat to pro- 
voke a conflagration, and must necessarily 
have niisgiririga from time to time. So 
far as Western Europe is concerned, I am 
satislied that the fear of an immediate 
conflict on a considerable scale is 
unfounded, though dongerouft collisions 
are quite possible. I am equally con- 
vimred that, unless we kU*e extremely care- 
ful, we aball find ourselves engaged in 
strife in the East almost at on(‘e ;» wbile 
in the West another wai’ a few years hence 
is quite conceivable if we do not change 
our tactics and apply our minds to 
restoration rather than to repression and 
revenge, and if in the meantime we are 
hopelessly 

We had to choose, we may still (dmose, 
between two policies. One ' of them, 
whicdi to certain French minds, far 
example, apfH^ars the safest^plan, is in 
reality certain, sooner or later, to provoke 
an attempted revanche. We should 
beware of that plan : should under- 

stand what it involves. It inolves a 
possible rupture of the AlliajjJ^SSSC^l it 
involves a perilous reliance upon armed 
force. Armed forces may break jn your 
hand (as Noske, as Von Kapp, as the 
Kaiser, discovered). There is so much 
secret diploniatic history no\vadays (oh, 
that cry for put>lic diplomacy 1) tliat^ otse 
w^hose business i| to watch the events of 
the world at close quarters w^onder how 
such important happenings can often go 
unnoticed. This was notably tlie case of 
the conversations between Paris, Borne, 
and London ri-jar Jir.r u 'litary move 
into Germany. M M -'..p i was pushed 
into demanding an advance. Marshal 
Foch was in favour of taking precautions 
in the Buhr basin. What happened? 
London and Boihe said no. Paris paused. 
Paris reflected. The enteprise was 
haeardous. To aemime the sole respansi- 
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&iii>y for it was fraught with danger; 
Then the Spartaciste came into the 
neutral zone and the lui^nal soldiers 
xsame into the neutral zone, and there was 
miKsh indigmitioa in official circles. 
Happily at^atmoinentlihe jyiJ^ troops 
were not on the spot. 1 dread to think of 
the sparks that might have flown, and of 
the powder mines which might have been 
struck. The best exponent of this par- 
ticular French view of force, in the Press, 
is undoubtedly “ Pertinax. ” He is well- 
informed : he is logical : he has always 
pursued the same idea. But is it not 
plain that, however satisfatttory may be 
the arguments for the protection of 
France by tin extended occupataori and a 
policy of detaching the Rhine provinces, 
of pitting North against South, there are 
tw’o fatal defects — one is the inability of 
the Allies acquiesce, the second is the 
certainty that (lermany cannot for ever 
be held down. When the lid flies off . 

It is certainly true that there is a 
strimge resemblance betw^een the idea of 
the Militariste and the Spartacists and the 
Moderate Socialists in respect of the occu- 
pation (ff the neutral zone. It will be 
remembered that* this z<jne was traced on 
the FiBstern bank rd the Rhine, and a 
distmct baeach of the Treaty had already 
been committed when the Carman r^re- 
sentatives at Paris and London sought to 
•obt^n the sanction of the Allies for the 
presence of an army. Did the Com* 
munist^rmy >vhi|^h took Barmen, Essen, 
Elbcrf|fe, and other towns, with curi- 
o4tfAfl4|||||rialist captains at its head, act 
w'ith tele connivance of the Militarist 
troops who meekly gave way ? Were 
there Machiavelian intrigues and strange 
understandings between the Extremists? 
When the game was up foj one party, did 
it^ll^p the other — its opposite--to tear 
Tip again the Treaty, because at least the 
sucH^esB of tele Communists meant the 
tiOtel destruction of the work of Ver- 
sailles? There is much that tempts me 
to believe that these proc?eedings were 
inore than an accidentai outeome of the 
confusion. 

But even then it is stupid to tempt the 
devil. I do not change my opinion that 
one way le^s certainly to the revanche : 
wdiereas the other xnethod*--the method 
ol the attempt to straighten 

out ^ tai^e by i«'esteblishmeni 0^ 


Germany— has at least -a chance of 
succeeding. 

We have ;te abandon the h^it of, put- 
ting problems in water-tej^t compel 
mente. They won’t flt in. They spread 
out and- .are -aonaoBitedv^w^ 

We cannot ask: France' or^ 
first? ” It wTiuld l>e too sinapieu We 
idiovdd all answer : France, of course* ” 
It is amusing, though annoying, to And 
intelligent people posing the question so 
crudely. Put it still more erudely^ and 
declttre that we must stop Oernteif' 
factc)rie« in good going order from turning 
out any articles which the world wants 
until France has repaired all her shattered 
factories, and you will see the absurdity 
of it. No, tele world cannot wait. Our 
interests interlock. 

There c;an be no immediate war with. 
Germany. Let us lay that bogey, which 
is <liSng so much hann, to rest. Exaznihe 
the miiitaiy resources of Germany; How- 
ever iimcli she may wish to play the teiird 
game of the rubber w ith France, she 
has not now the material. She has, as I 
])ointed out, too much material in one 
sense : total disarmament was called for, 
but we played into tlie hands of tbe 
Militarist elements, and we are stilPtrying 
tf» prick Germany into revolt. But^ she 
.^*oiild not make a serious effort. She has 
H certain number of men. There were 
*20(),<I00 in the Reiehswehr and another 
200, (XX> available from the old army in 
different formations which Noske did not 
dissolve. There w'ere 120,000 men of 
tlie Sicherheitswehr. a police guard, and 
200,(X)0 volunteers of technicians ohiefly 
composed of non-commissioned offieers 
There were masses of men in all sorts of 
protective corps, totalling perhaps two and 
n half mill ton of men . As a fluting army 
the latter can be ruled out. And againi^ 
the others (for they would' have to flght on 
the Rhine, on the Visiulai and on the 
Oderl there is opposed an ovemhelming 
force. ITiey have far too many cannons, 
far too much ammunition; but in spate 
<3{ our weakness and their craftiness them 
can be no comparison betereen their 
strength and ours. Need I add that 
Germany has no mcmey? 

But anything that tends to aggravate 
disorder, or to sow hatced, or te^pla^ 
men in armed oppositecm, is 
future. The Treaty is teie caliaa'^mi^^ 
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of the mischief . It does nothixug to 
restoie order : pt does much tc» 
d^spfdr had re^\t Its esecht^ is not 
poBsiUe, and the tug-of-war about its 
execution, first between Germany uid 
^e Mies, second between France and the 
other Alhes, only perpetuates the gigantic 
muddle. 

The new Western war towards which 
we ore heading will not take place next 
week, but unless we get out of the mess, 
into whidi the last war plunged us, a little 
mcare respectably, unless we do follow the 
advice of Signor Nitti, assuredly we will 
later reap a terrible red harvest. There 
will be unknown horrors. ISie laboratory 
will give up its diabolical secrets. Death 
and dsfihti^on will be complete and 
European civilisation may 
ea^lydometo^ ^ 

^ere is, however, in the the 
pm|wet of grave events. The Tufiish 
queenihivin general has been allowed to 
drag on iUi^r now we' are faced with the 
utmost difficulties. Naturally it is the 
iniquitpus secret treaties that are respon- 
sible. |br the delay and therefore for the 
prese^- menacing mood of ^Mustapha 
KemaLahd his homes. Will we now have 
to uncfertake a serious rnmpaign to save 
the Arxnenians, to subdue the insolent 
and muiderpus bands which have alieadyr 
attacked Greek and French and otiber 
Allied troops? What must be our rein- 
forcements? How far has the military 
party at Berlin inspired the Turk ? There 
may, if my information is correct — and I 
do not doubt i^be a closer connection 
than we imagine between Berlin and Ccm- 
stfiHitifiople — ^ose tw'O centres of intrigue 
— and if one regards what is passing in 
Syria it is apparent that we have our 
hands really full. There are dark 
mysteries i^t yet elucidated : but it is 
significant that just before the Berlin 
coup d*Stat — ^which it was not foreseen 
would turn to the advantage of the 
Bolshevikft—Enver Bey was in the 
Prussian capital. The British Govern- 
ment — ^to dp it justice— did press for the 
surrender of the arch -plotter . Estimates 
which reach ' me of the strength of 
Muatapha Kemal put the number of bis 
troops as high as a quarter of a million, 
and it is obvious that in guerilla warfare 
over a Jaige ai^ea it will be difficult to over- 
come him. 


OF R^^WS. 

What strikes me as noteworthy is tlm^ 
| t]^ Arab peo^ dfould ^ have t^ome^ 
^ etnmgly WelMr. For 'cejithrids they have 
been mere tribes, usually at each other's 
throats. Now they have a coasciousaess 
that the hour of destiny has struck for 
them. The troubles of the Turks are 
their opportunity. They are eoasolidating 
their kingdom from the Hedjaz to Meso-^ 
potamia, and our old friend, the Emir 
Feisul, subsidised by the British and 
pampered at Paris, is making out his 
father’s, his brother’s, his cousin’s, his 
uncle’s, and other relatives' share, quite 
regardless of the feelings of the French 
or even of tiie British. 

It would not astonish me overmuch if 
the French, Who have been anxious to 
"colonise Syria, should eventually think 
better of it. Feelers have been unmis- 
takably put out. Their retirement, not 
only from Cicilia but from the whole of 
Syria, would complicate the Eastern prob- 
lem. Yet I can h^dly believe that they 
will thus change their minds, in spite of 
certain efforts now being made by those 
who do not favour the Syrian adventure., 

It is certain that Asia Minor is seething. 
The painful elaboration of the Turki^ 
Treaty, the quarrels about theiallotment 
of territory, the distribution of mandate^ 
allowed the Turk to grow boldest and it 
w'ould be hard to predict the end of it all. * 
Gould there be an Understanding between 
Brousse and Damascu% and Me(pa? If 
so, if the whole of Islam were oncf ablaze^ 
then there would indeed be a djK V 
look. Sovietfl at Berlin ? Wily, Soviet® 
at Berlin are not half so dangerous as the 
wild uprising that is to be approhended as 
aresult pf our hesitations, our feebleness, 
our quarrels, in Turifey and in Asia Mlnpr. 
If a new war began there, as it well mijbt, 
then we should have to pay heavily for 
all our follies. 

Disputes between Allies, disputes 
between the Central Powers and the 
Allies, disputes in Ehinel and, disputes in 
Asia Minor, disputes with, America, dis^ 
putes, disputes, disputes "which are in 
some sort wars and may be the mother 
of terrible wars^all this when what the 
siad. world nee4s is universal aErTromVnt. 
universal co-operation, universal goodwill, 
The crisis of the ^ama has been reached r 
the deHouemerit may follow swiftly. 



^ For and Against Easier Bivorce. 

At the end of March Lord Buchmaster’s Divorce BUI passed its ^cond readir^ ifi the 
House of Lords by a majority of two to one. The Lord Chancellor , whUe Speo^ng i^ ford^ 
in f avour of the Bill, declared that the Government intends to leave the j^sUon Wd^^ee ^e 
in boBi Houses. The main provisions of the BiU are to amend the existing law mciting 

women to obtain a divorce on the same grounds as men, to cheapen the cost pf Mvofce pro- 
ceedings, and to recognise as sufficient causes for divorce either lunacy, habiUm 
vmereal disease, or desertion for three years. Will Uicse concessions lead to furU^ 
for divorce on one pretext or another until marriage is made dissoluble ai the desi$e 
of either party lo the contract ? The question is discussed in the following articles, by pro* 
tagonists in the controversy on both sides. 



Mr. AtheUtan Rendall, the Liberal M.P. fpr 
the Thornbury Division of Gloucester since 1906, 
is a well known social reformer, He was a 
Btember of the House of Commons Select Com* 
mittw on Debtors^ Imprisonment, aiid drafted 
its report. A solicitor; by profession, he has 
been a constant contributor to many newspapers 
and magwines On political and social subpjBts. 
He has introduced into the House of Commons 
a Divorce BiU identical with that whkb Lmd 
Bnchmeater has auccesafnlly piloted throu^ its 
first stagei in the tTpper Houm ; and it 
is leit down to the commons, Mr. Bendall 
witi be d^y xespoiiMbie f or its peogrem tbefe. 


Lord Ht^ Cecil, the Conservative M.P. tbr 
Oxford liniversity since 1910. has been for a 
lniig time one of the most bHUiant 

.ind indcpendcni fhiiikersin the House of Com - 
mons. As the younger son of a former Prl^ 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, he carries bn the 
pditical traditions of one of the most gifted 
and public spirited f.'iiiiilics in P.iiglfind. Heccmi- 
mands in a nniciiie ilegiec the respect and 
aliectiuns ot all psrtiei in the lIou»e <ii Cootmems. 
He is. a man of too marked indtvidnato to be 
in the usual sense a suocesSfiM V poS^cUn. 
But be is a critic who invariably obimeS and 
obt^a an attentive hearing. 



The Qi^ For 

By ATHELSTAN 

The Divorce Law of England ilad 
Wales has remained unaltered, with a 
slight exception to be inenU(med later, 
since the hrst act was passed, called the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, in 1857. After 
68 years it will hardly lie in the mouth of 
anyone to saj* that Divorce Reformers 
have been in a liuny or that they seek 
reform without waiting to see the results 
of existing legislation. The Act of 1857 
legaHsed one ground for divorce only, 
viz, : Adultery, Jliat was made the sole 
rteeessan^ for a man to divorce 

h^ wife. For a wife even that ground 
was insufhcieiit . To it she had to add 
proof of physical cruelty, desertiott^ for 
two years, bigamy ot some liestial ilbt of 
her hnsband. F.ven a ]»rr>pc)sal so 
restricted as this was op|>osed by Rimiaii 
Catholics and High Churchmen . Tliey 
considered and consider that their eon* 
struction of the Christian faith does not 
perziift of diviwce on any ground, but they 
admi^that there is some wairant in 
certaiti uxirds of Jesus for those who make 
exception in fav<iur of the ground >f 
adulteiy , Hut let it be remembered that 
in the present fight who are against 
the reforms we adxiicate were against 
divonse m m\ grouml in 18i)7, and that 
the State and Parliament detdded against 
(hem. 

lict ns see what the evils are from 
which the State noiv suffers owing to had 
and iimdequate legislation. At the same 
tiiiie we wiU notice what, if any, 
remedies lor these evils are pioiKised by 
the ten members of the Boyal Commis* 
don on l% 0 rc^ who issued the Majority 
rteport. iSiiit Conimission was appointed 
n 1009. Tt made its report in 1912. 
Here are the itames of Uie tei^ memliers 
who approved it: Lord GoreU, late 
President of the Divorbe Court; Lady 
Frances Ballettr, Mrs. H. J. Tennant, 
flight Hon/Rfr fh<nna^^ M.P., Lord 
fiithrie (a Hcoteh iudge), 8ir George 
VVliite, M.P. (a Noneionlfimist, who 
lipproved hut died befom he coidd sign 
the Heport), Judge ^Siiddi AttchuKm (a 
County Crjurt Judgeh Mr. Pklgair Brietiy 
fa Sti|H*n«liary Magki^te d* ManehestOrf, 


Easier Divorce. 

KENDALL. M.P, 

Mr. J. A. Spender (Editor of Ihe TFesf- 
mifisier Qaeette), and Sir fVederick 
Treves (the famous surgeon). In fairness 
to Mrs. Tennant, it should be mentioned 
that she made certain resen^afeions when 
signing . the report*. Now for the evik 
and the remedies^ 

Tlur Divorce Court sits in London only. 

Firnt : The ex^wnse of even an unde- 
fended suit is from li50 to l&KX), witnesses 
having to be brought from the country 
and to be kept in London till their cAse 
is calletl. The Commissionerfi say thejr 
found i>ne law for thosefirho could afford 
to come to the Divorce ('oui't, and another 
for who could not, and that the 

evidcn(»e ty support this view' was over- 
whelming. As reme<ly they propose 
jurisdiction being given to certain County 
(Vairt Judges who would sit in different 
parts of the country, so that the cost of 
legal proceedings should deny to no 
unhappy husband or wife the rights which 
are legally his or hers Some aineliora- 
iioD of this j>ositif»n was made in 1914 
by the Poor Persons Kub^.s, which give 
free legal a«sistanc<‘ to persons whoae 
income is under L4 <i week. But the cost 
is still lieavy, and the expense of bringing 
witnesses to Ismdori still denies the law 
to thousands entitled and n^ding to 
ll!8f.» it. ' 

Second : Women properly 
inequality in the law whi^ makea 
n«iultery a sole emm \viu*n the huabaod 
wants a divorce, but not when the wife 
wants one. The temptatirkn to a woman 
to commit adi||tery may he less and the 
conscspienees if she does so more sf^Pthis. 
But in either case a hrejuh of faith occuns. 
The CommiHsioiiers recommend that 
adultery shouU he a sole ground for divorce 
for both sexes. Witli the Yaw so altered, 
as long as in most (*aseH the husband 
provides the aede mcan% of living, the 
majority of wives w'ffl not find this altera- 
tiofi make their path h> freedom too easy. 

Third: Under the existing law tens of 
thousands, probably himdnsis of 
thousands, eff martiefl persons 4|re loroed 
to lead unnaturally* celibate Uvea mr l^es 
whi^ are imm^ simply beeauae 
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law i» as it is. Und^r the Sun^^ 
Jurisdictiion ' ^[Kamfld' V^omeh’^l ' Act, 
1895, and amending acti^ magistrates, 
when the husband’s or wife’s eruelty or 
desertion, neglect or habitual cJi^nken- 
ness have caused the other party to the 
mon-iage to leave, have power to make 
an (H'der that the inncx^ent parta* be no 
longer l>ound to live with the guilty party, 
and giving the innocent party, if a wife, 
custody of the children till 1(1 and ord€>r- 
ing the husband to maintain the wife and 
chiUircn. it was and still is argued by 
stniie that these o^flences do not warrant 
so serious a remedy as ilivfn*ce; that the 
ofTeucts ai'e in reality often slighter than 
the\ appear as statod in Court, and that 
by luaking only a sepanilion order the 
chance of the hi^)und and wife restarting 
a joint life is left open and is often taken 
advantage of. IKnibtless there are such 
cases. Tint the evidence is strong that 
wivi;*> dt> not wek this, their only existing 
remed\ , and one which niukos them 
hoimless, rleprives them of a husband, 
puts Them for their support at the nieney 
of a niaiiitenance ortler Un> often unpaid 
l»y a husbuml w ho disappears, unless the 
need of even such protection is over- 
whelming, From 5,(KH) U) 7,(KXl separ 
atiou orders are ma^le \ early. In 21 
years ending in 1915, 3(X>,fl75 nianied 
pers«tns were legally separated by 
aiiUigistratt s. Add to this the thousands 
id itwiried persons s^^parated each yt'or 
by stip^Uidiiai df^^l for causes whicli 
would jLrve given one of them the 
riii|M4l|K'f''*'''di<>u order, ami we get a 
huge totaPof sepamied married }>ersons 
in the country to-day. The results to 
th<' State ail clear juid cannot be dis- 
puted. I'he break-U]) of the homo stops 
tin*, liirt-li of legitimate 'cl|i!dreu, and if 
thi^ipari' no children tens of ilioustmds 
of |H}tentiai parents are shu ilisivl and the 
birth rate KUiffera accordingly. If fresh 
and non -legal uniouH are formed, the 
iUegitimate hirth^r^te riaos with ite 
ivguhir result, namely a double infant 
iiiortiitity* 

For all Hiis great mass of e.visting and 
evtlwiili ita ludeous reaulla on 
the u»eni|md w and the children, 
what iaifei remedy ? 

The Commiaaickhers prupoae that 
separatifiri certain limited 

.he -made- . ■by 


magisti^tes l^ipen .They 

thi^' ^poae- ^ ni^ l^imde for 
divorce which will give relief to many 
persons who have hitherto had ho remedy 
lor their misfcwtiines except the 
iii^tural life offered % separataon 
orders. 

In addition to equality for bhe sexes 
in the matter of adulteiy, they propose 
Uiese new' grounds for Divorce: 

(1) Desertion for tliree years, withd aasd 
%vithmit reasonable cause. In Seot- 
land Desertion for four years has 
been a sole gmund of Diiiswce for 
centuries. The CkwnmissiohOT pro^ 
pose three years because moaem 
means of transport has so quiidrened 
that there is leas excuse « than 
formerly for the deserting spouse,: « 

( 2 ) ( 'n lelty . Thi a they detine as “ sueh 

conduct by one married persf® to the 
Either part^- to the marrii^e as makes 
it unsafe having regard tq the risk 
of life, limb or health bodily or 
mental for the latter to continue to 
live with the former.*’ 4. 

id) Incuralde insanity for five years. 
The CJommissionei's say it is 
unreasonable to suppose th^ on 
marriage tlie partries oontemplale the 
determination of their marriage for 
such a cause. Insanity* they say, 
iliffers from all other disorders of the 
l)ody in that it ends family Ufe and 
all the obligations of marriage and 
nmkes the physiological oidigation 
incapable of fultilment. Ninety-nine 
medical men were heanl by the Gorn- 
missioners. A majority of nearly 
two tf> one favoured the Comtnk*. 
sinners’ view. Tt was proved that of 
certified lunatics 88 per i^ent,* recover 
in the first two years, 9 per cent, in 
' between three and five yeans, and 
only I per cent, thereaJEter. And 
the Commissioners therefore consider 
that , after five years’ confinement as 
a certified lunaticy the request for 
freedom fixim a marriage which is no 
marine should be granted. 

(4) Habitual dninkeni^Bs foi^d inca^ 
able after three yefig'S fmm 
order, of separation . 

Stoners make elaborate Fe0on^eiii^<^ 
tions f or the attenrpM 
:,drunka^ but they 
this has been ina& 





tho Cmirt iill4>yd httve:^ to 
a dvvorioe wlio^ ti^ere is no 

seoaonablo pr69|>6^ of jc»lit aiarded 
■IjieV- 

(5) Ob the imaging of a deai^ eentcffige, 
laler coinmiited to impiisonmeni^or 
hiei 

So: much for the main evils and the 
principal remedies proposed by the Com- 
missioners. They make many other 
xeecmimendations of interest and import- 
ant. They propose that the clergy of 
the Church of England shall, if 
c^nscieif^us objectors to divorce, have 
no legal liability to perform the marriage- 
service on divorced persons. Under 
existing laws persons marryfhg whose 
spcHises have been continually absent and 
unknown to be living for seven years, and 
those marrying in the bond fide belief that 
their spouses are dead, cannot be Ifnund 
guilty of bigamy, but their second 
marriages are void and the children of 
them illegitiinato. This has brought 
terrible hardship on many innocent 
persons. The Commissioners recommend 
that after seven years* absence, or on 
satisfying the Court tl|at there is reason- 
able ^ipround for believing the absent 
spouse to be dead, the Court may grant 
an order for presumption of deadi after 
which their re-tnarriage shall be leghl. 

One furiher point. We admit that as^ 
witlf the present Divorce I^aw so w^ith any 
Divorce Law, collusion, or the attempt to 
use the law to get a Divorce which has 
been mutually agreed- to, is possible. 
Under tlu* Matrimonial Causes Act, 1884, 
legal desertion is defined as refusal to 
oliey jin order, of the Cotirt to return to 
fine’s spouse. Women are using this law 
daily in our Courts. Tliey ask for and 
olitain an Order that their husband be 
ordered to return to them, well knowing 
they do not want him to return. The 
husband’s neglect to obey such Order 
M lakes one of the two iiecessaiy causes 
for Divorce, which they require. *1^6 
husband offers proof of his adultery, and, 
the hccond necessary cause being in exist- 
ence, a decree of Divon^e follows on a 
petition. Baligious opponents of Divewee 
;igrcf to eipudity of the sexes in regard to 
the ground of Adultery. They must 
know that there can he no larger field for 
“ « ollusinn,’' as it is called, than hete. 

« in agreement in desiring a Divorce 


canndt be p^yenM( fr<BO usuog & 
^mhnd . The Court doea rgii Ioi^y Afid 
ctiamot obtaiir/ evidence aotnaily ^ving 
Adiilteiy. It asM ttid obtama evi- 
dence «iat certain ciicinhafalieea hAvA 
happened making it poCsibie or likely t^t 
Adultery took j^ace/ 

In a recent well-knowh ca^ the 
divorced Itespondent op^y stated ii^at 
he had not committed m Adult^ whdok 
had been legally prpve4 against hpn, 
and his statement was gener^ly believed 
those who knew him. It is probable 
that the change in the law which religious 
opponents of the larger measure them- 
selves favour, viz., making the committal 
of adultery by a nuu) a sufficient grouz^ 
for divorce, wuU itself off^r the largest field 
for jKissible collusive d^prees. But this 
obvious act has not deterred our oppon- 
ents fmm favouring this change in the 
law. Certainly none of the new grounds 
for divorce proposed by the Commis- 
sioners will give 11 hundredth part of the 
opportunity fes* collusion that that pro- 
posal will. But are tens of thousands of 
real sufferers from our savage and 
adulterous law of separation to go 
unheeded because in relieving them a 
few' who do not deserve relief iimy get it? 
Surely not. * 

To the proposals of the Commissioners 
who yave given us the ^fajority Keport, 
what is. the opposition we have to faceV 
From some t ’hristians on the ground tliat 
all divorce is contrar# to tlie j^hristian 
faith. But this contention BA''im>ent 
decided against as long ago 
certain members of certain churches — 
and the Homan (.'atholic Church os a 
wdiole- -object to any extenaion. To this 
tlie Coriimissiouei’H sav that the State 
iiuist deal witb;^a1l its citizens whether 
C -hristiari, nptnihttlly Ohristian, 

Uhrijitii^pi, and they recomiuend the 
lature. tf» iet upon tax uiifettored consiai^- 
ation o.f is bAst for the mterest cl 
the. Sbeiety , morality and for that 

of parries to Auita and &eir fatnilieg* 
l>ivor<?e relomiers wish to interfere with 
the laws of no churok No Cbrierian who 
belieyef! tha^ the Sti^ c4Nm» 

him; a Itberiy which his fai^ dtsapipoyai 
wUl^ if he be sineeret make uae ol iK But 
the veli^kus otm iiiAai bea^ ha 

relarioh to the reiigil^ 

beliefs of any btjisr/ FuHiieir; dbwafep Afi 



nearly bHI the proposed' new i^unds ewte 
in one or o&er xOf the J^testant 
oounkies of the World, finding our 
6o]oiiie8. No ditnree exists in Spain, 
but we do not generally draw eit}ier our 
religious Or mord inspirations from Spain. 
Protestants as sincere and devout in their 
religious faiths as High Churchmen and 
Bomiifi Catholics in England have insisted 
on a liberal divorce law everywhere . But 
On the narrowest religious grounds we join 
issue with opponents of divorce. We say 
that Cod has nothing to do with 
thousands of marriages which take place, 
that the words w4om God has joined 
together ” do not refer to alliances that 
lead to physical, mental and moral ruin*. 
Bible texts are used to support many 
theories. Few.jn as fwecise as “ Sell all 
that thou hast Tmd give to the poor.” 
This ])recept is not practised by the 
majority of th/'ise who make their appeal 
to Scripture on matters of divorce. 

The State owes it to every one of 
its citizens to grant tolerable conditions 
of life. It is not tolerable that a helpless 
woman should be yoked for life tc» a brute 
whf)se cruelly daily endangers her exist- 
ence, or that a c<jn firmed and conlined 
lunatic shoidd hold to marriage and 
celibacy the spouse he or she will never 
recognise again. Nor that a deserted wdfe 
^ twenty shall have vow^s of poverty and 


pctlil^y ini{m»ed by.kw, 

with idtersative of i&W- 

(Mmrgo fuid has^ chUdiw if 
human needs find m outleb. Kor is it 
to be borne that 

sh(^ld have their nak^ and 

their lives clouded because ” sai^ty 
of the homes ” of criminals atid IUna||^C8 
must be preserved. 

Will such legislation as we pi^lKig^ 
to break up homes? It will not ioutft a 
single home which is not alref4y hrohen 
in every real sense of the word* 
devoted parent is a thousand times better 
than the constant proximity to the 
children of another whose conduct 
nourishes only fear and pain, disgust and 
hatred. 

As I write I learn that the House of 
Loriff has just passed tlie second reading 
rjf a Bill by a majority of two to one which 
proposes to make the changes in the law 
recommended in this article. So the long 
tale of suffering seems nearing the end, 

. and an outw’om mediaeval conception of 
luarriage may soon disappear from 
Statute Book. When it does, there wiU 
bf lifted from the hearts of tens of 
thousands of women and thousands of 
men a vast load of misery, and a shameful 
reproach to our modern civilisation will 
have been wiped out. #? 


The Case Against Easier Divoiee. 

By the Risht Hon. LORD HU(iH CECIL. ftlP. 


The; first ipieHtioh to ask about divorce 
is : I>o we believe that there is fiJeh a 
thing as a divine law of marriage? Two 
opinions are possible. We may think 
that iiiiii'riiige is an iiistituiiou depending 
essentially pn eonti^ on the refcogni- 
tion of the Siite. Upon this theoiy any 
coh^aoti ; the f tate recognises as a 

marriage ibdnkact would constitute a good 
marriage. Or we nmy hold |he 


that accoidiijg to God's fundamental plan 
of the universe some relations between . 
men and women are marriages and some 
are not, and that* all that the State has to 
do is to ascertain to tlie best of its ability 
what according to God’s law is a mariii^« 
and to recogntse it as siicb. Bummer^ 
tinie affords an ilhistration of the diisti^ 
tion*^ ^ think of marriage ik 1^ 

lih^;:the-^.elook, . sowthing:..ip^'^iB^ 

'r--' ■"■■■■■■■ E-:" 
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recognised by the law, which may be set 
forward or back at pleasure. Or we may 
think of marmge as being Hke the move- 
xn^ts of the sun and heavenly bodies on 
which tiniiB depends and which we 
certeinly cannot alter by any Act of 
Parliament. 

It is essential for clear thinking on the 
sabject that we should know which of 
these two opinions we hold; and 1 wish 
advocates of the extension of divorce 
would expressly state which theory of 
marriage they adopt. If marriage be part 
of the divine order it can^ no more 
be changed than the laws of nature can 
bo cbhnged; and those who wish to 
extend divorce must show’ that their pro- 
posed extension conforms to the ^'vine 
order, and for that purpose must expound 
what they suppose the divine order to be. 
The advocates of the indissolubility of 
marriage have the advantage of being able 
to state their theory of the divine order 
simply and coherently. They believe 
that Chough marriage is constituted by 
mutual consent and therefore arises out of 
contract, it. is essentially a change of 
personal state. A person on marriage 
pastes out of one state into another and 
can no more be un- married again than a 
butterfly can be made a chrysalis or a 
chrysalis a caterpillar. Marriage is in- 
dissoluble because the twain have become 
one flesh and cannot possibly in this life 
be again divi<led. The obligations of the 
new’ state lie upon each party to 
marriage wdth undiminished force, what- 
ever may be the behaviour of the oilier 
party. Nothing can relax the obligations 
of the marriage vows. Nothing can 
dispense with flie duty of love between 
man and wife, though love must be under- 
stood, of \eoum, in its true sense as a 
virtue shoro, like all virtues, in will and 
action, not as a mere emotion. 
No degree of nneoonduct however 
wicked on the pJEurt of one party to a 
marriage, though it may necessitate 
separation, can possibly justify the other 
party in relaxing that goodwill and kind- 
ness which is the essenikd of lava ; nor is it 


in any circumstance possible that a new 
bond of malbiage can be contracted whila 
the old bond^ists unsevered by death. ' 

If it be asked on what this theory rests, 
the answer is that it rests upon the 
authority of our Lord, of St. Paul, and 
of the Church. There is unquestionably 
some fair ground for difference of opinion 
as to whe<^er the words except for the 
cause of fornication " ought or ought not 
to be regarded as part of our Lord's 
teaching and, if so, as meaning that 
marriages may lawfully be dissolved on 
the ground mentioned. While I should 
never condemn any person w^ho holds the 
opinion that that exception is authorita- 
tive, the balance of Ji'j-.iii.-. nt seems to 
sltow that it was adde^>y a later hand 
and was not part of oi!nr Loid’s original 
teaching. But it is unnecessary to deter- 
mine that question in resisting any 
further extension of divorce. AH that is 
necessary to resist extension is to insist 
that marriage, like, indeed, all relations of 
sex, is a transcendental mystery, and that 
the law' regulating it is a matter of revela- 
tion wdiich w'e must accerpt upon authority, 
because w’e know far h)o little of the real 
(*liara(*ter of sex decirle for ourselves 
what is and what is not lawful in respect 
of sexual relations. W’e must walk obedi- 
ently by authority, because the subject 
mat^r lies outside tlie limits of ovr 
knowledge. And clearly any divorce 
(except po.ssibly f(jr ^ ' farnicatton ”1 is 
forbiddtai by the autlairitv of Ahrist, of 
St. Paul, and of the Cliurch > 

But I am anxious t<> ask wbat is exactly 
the theory in respect to marriage held by 
those who favour an extension of divorce. 
They seem hydly to appreciate how diffi- 
cult it is on any purely ratiqualist 
principles to lay down any sexual morality 
at all. Many illustrations of the difficulty 
might be given, and I should recommend 
those who desire to consider the questioa 
to read the chapter eniiiled ** The 
Position of Women " in Lecky 's " History 
of European Morals.” There they will 
find from the pen of one who, when he 
wrote, was himself a rationalist, much 
food for serious reflection. But let 
me give one illustration now. Sisqipoae 
the State, instead of mfimijxig the. 
divorce laws, passed a law withdrawing 
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eJ^vesu r6oogaition of -mairiage and pro- and 'rogahtM fbe BiAte, itoiiid: thAjr 
Tiding instead tlittii imy mavutd woman 


» might enter into a union (which 
might be oidled a family union) under 
such conditions as parties l^ought fit 
to proiride in the ocmtract of union. 
Certain limitations might be laid down 
by the law, such as that a union should 
last for at least one year, and that proper 
safeguards should be required in the inter- 
ests of the children and the like. But 
any man or woman would be allowed to 
make a lifelong contract which would be 
indissoluble ; or a contract dissoluble upon 
certain conditions such as the misconduct 
or desertion or infirmity or serious crime 
of either party ; or again a Contrac‘t for a 
particular periodg|not being a period of 
less than one year; or a contract for » 
union dissoluble after notice given by 
either party. Now I should very much 
like to know whether the advocates of the 
extension of divorce M'ould say that any 
of these unions was immoral supposing it 
was made in accordance with the 
provisions of such a law as I have sug- 
gested — whether they would say in 
particular that even with the sanction of 
the State it was immoral for a man and 
woman to contract to live together for a 
year and then to part. If they would, T 
should like to know at what point in the 
giacluated scale of unions which T have 
tried t** sketeh, the boundary between 
what is mor«d and 4|^hat is immoral is to 
be foundA Which of these contracts and 
nniiMM^jv and whicdi of 
them woulcrT)e vicious, if they nere all 
equally sanctioned by tlie State? And 
upon what principles would the boundaiy’ 
be drawn dividing the viriucwis from the 
vicious? What is the mqral principle 
whio^enables you to say that it is 
virtuous to dissolve a marriage after three 
years’ desertion by one party, and vicious 
to terminate a marriage at a fixed period 
of time like a year, or to dissolve a 
mariTage by mutual eemsent after notice 
given. Vihiere does the boundary* run 
whicli divides the chaste from the 
uneh^te union, and upon what principles 
does it depeiui? Or if by any chance 
the advocates of the extension of divorce 
take of the dilemma and 

say that^liiey M immoral in any 

union olKai mm and woman recognised 


admit that sexual vice m that easa muat 
be reckoned to amount to mi mm 
the disrega^ of a st^ regidatfioii, su^ 
as is committed by tike smugghng 000- 
traband goods or trespassing on a taEway 
line in defiance of the bye-laws of the 
company? 

I venture to urge on everyone who is ki 
doubt on the extension of divorce to give 
serious attehtion^to tlie problem I have 
just propounded. It is really a matter of 
the gravest importance that we should 
realise that if we depart from the ancient 
and authoritative position of the Church 
in respect to the relations of the sexes, we 
must, if we are to escape a chaotic 
licentiousness, be able to show a rational 
nnd defemsihle. standard which will dis- 
tingiiftli between those sexual relations 
which under the new system we are to 
reganl as moral and those which we are 
to regard as immoral. If this be not deme 
the extension of divorce will clearly mean 
the la-eakdown of the whole system of 
Christian chastity. 

I believe that no such bcamclary can be 
tliawn. I do not think what we call 
chastity is defensible on rationalist 
principles. Tt rests, I think, on authority, 
l^irtly on the authority of intuHIve 
ccinscience, partly on that of revelation. 
But if so, on what authority can any 
extension of divorce be justified? 
C(mscience is uncertain, one man 
approving what another rebukes. Beve- 
lation plainly prohibits any extension. 

The only argument for more divorce 
really is the hardship of hidissoluble 
lYiarringe. But this is no aririiment ; foi 
i t assumes a right to happiness . There is 
no such right. Tlie path of virtue may 
and often does lead to unspeakable 
misery. The path ol perfection led to 
the Cross on Calvary. Many duties ar« 
well-nigh intolerably hard. It was haard 
in the war to stay in front-line IfemicliieSi 
it was hard to W wouhded, mutiisited, 
maimed for life. But from these 
men 4 ^d not shrink. Tt was hagd 
semiirged and crucified. Is ax^ 
marriage vrorse? If not, a 
must ondnre as his Igwd 
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By BASIL MATHEWS. 

' Behiod the curtain that has fallen at It would clearly be true, at the outset, 
the end of the war — ^that moat tragic act to that the plan and desire of the 
in the world's drama— the stage is now natiuns to see a placid pastoral Scene of 
being set for a fresh scene. Peace follow^ the tragic turmoiVof War 

On the nature will certainly be 

of that scene all . . frustrated. Al- 

' the future of our _|IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII|mm||||||||_ ^i^e^dy we are 

lives hangs. ^volved 

Thea&e of His- human spirit 

tory the men are ^ that has 

even now taking been staged 

their places for a the Theatre 

so $tu- History, 

pendous that 

hun^ity will be with the crash of 

invc^ed. There 

be Tlie 

enee, for w^e shall 
all be acton. 

And in the play civilization, 

the — 

only our . n 

— tht ^^potic 

earth's 

statesman HHIHHHHHHHHHVHHBi Turkish, the 

declared quite {Hwta. vawiyk. iiussian, and th j 

early in the war mn. mn. iiATNtws Japanese. To- 

that that stu- dap four out of 

pendous conflict was the beginning of the thn five are Mma$hed in if retrievable ruin, 
end of European civilization. The next Japan alone remains. The dd Euro* 
stienein the wcarld's history would witness pean order has gone — ^the one i^atic 
tlie deci^ <rf ^e West and the rise of a power, rich now bqyond the dtuain 
new and dominant civilization in the of avarice, with its man-power unimpaired 

mid its ambitions vaster ttum those 
What ai*e the considerations that back of Alexan^r, leaps upon the stage 
up this momentous assertion ? ftitty equipped. Oh the faet pi it* then, 
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ihe first aad d^mipani faptfl mojAA 
situation 

statesman-proph^ wBom naVe qiiot^. ' 

^ You may back through recorded 
time, and you will not discover anywhere 
(even after th# kXi of thO'^Boman Bmphoi 
a scene which in range and in awful 
significance/ can eclipse or even parallel 
this amazing reality that lies before our 
eyes. A third of the human race has lost 
i^ old rule. From the Bhine to the 
Pacific Ocean, from the Baltic to the 
Persian Gulf, the Teutonic, the Slavonic, 
the Turanian, and the Semitic peoples 
stiimble bewildered and maddened amid 
the crashing debris of their broken civili- 
zations. Hundreds of millions of people 
are without a settled state— ^sheep without 
a shepherd, men without a maet^-word 
to guide their confused and disordered 
lives through the chaos and darkness. 

But the fifth empire, as we see, 
remains as protagonist in the great 
dramatic contest for^ the ma^iery of the 
Pacific. And the masteiy of the Pacific 
will mean the hegemony of the world — 
the leadership of the human race. For 
the centre of ^avity of the world’s politics 
is shifting with staggering swiftness from 
the Atlantic t^) the Pacific. That is tlie 
clue to the play’s next scene. It is the 
key to a multitude ^ issues that perplex 
and bewilder the British mind. 

• For instance, mucb that annoys the 
normal British mind (which has what the 
Freudian psycho)g|dl(ts woifid call an 
“ AtlaMB complex ”), as that mind sur- 
vefpiiilli^^ions of AoM^rica, would in<H:e 
readily b^understoed, appreiom and 
approved, if we recognized that the mind 
of America is even lotore , ^sorbed in the 
problem of her Pa(si& cotat than of her 
Atlantic littoral . 1^ sees^sing up there 
in thi Pacific a trem^dous militiiy^^^^a^ 
naval island power habked by 
lutely inexhaustible reservoirs of men ahd 
of mineral resoMrces that Asia bqlds. 
Japan looms far larger in the American 
mind 'than Germany — ^but (be it under- 
stood) not in either case is the attitude 
neCes^ly, on a long perspective, hos^e. 
America is foroad to think protectively 
(and she d(Me hot nei^ or wish to think 
Hggtessiveli^) of her immense interests an 1 
responsfcilities on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean ., When Ainierioa talks of not wish- 
ing tovISa European pcdioies, or 


asks lor a big na^^, tee lhmk;Qf Europe 
. Asia and 

^ the Pacific: we that 

problem through with Am^itoa 
point of view bef<»e we be|m to criiadze 
her,-, y ^ ■ '■ 

' ■ n."^ 

If this is the broad reality of the liew 
world-aitoation— this transfetrof Wbrat^^ 
mterests from the Atlantic aAd 
to the Pacific and Asiatic— itdiat are tibe 
facts of the Pacific sooie ? The facto are 
these: 

First the rise of the power of Japan 
which we have already visualized. 

Secondly we see China, as the vastest 
reservoir of soldiering and of labour on the 
surface of the earth. We see there a race 
of ^mb five liundred miUions of people, 
hairdy, careless of dee^; 

witlmigh capacity for organization, and 
with toe mo^ tremendous resources of 
(;oal, iron aU other mineral produoto 
that remain m the world. China has 
enough good coal to supply the whole 
human mce at its present consumption of 
a billion tons a year for a thousand years; 
and alongside* toe coal, great" iron 
deposits. Already she can m^e pjl|-iron 
and transport it to America at rates that 
enable the American steel maniActurers 
who purchase it to compete with the 
Hetotoh^i and Pittsburg steel kui^. 
Chinas ior long an Empire protected by 
exehisivC traditions in an age-long oon^ 
is m open to the 

fidto wadd-Mdes. 

a war, an enemy started killuig 
^ to^iers at n milhon men a year, 

'andif l>hm^^ ten per cent, of 

her population in ihat war, it would take 
^ fifto,,?j^a8rs to destopy h^ fitot juinies, and 
'imiu^jpjtfiod 

of iH^ would grow up to 

The third factor is Bussia, which (ene 
view of future deveiopmento, toe idea Of 
a crescendo of competing ambitions) we 
might think of as being organized and 
controlled by a new to toalizer to 

the Far East toe ambitaons twwr lust 
Germany in Africa and ton Near Eiiv 
Bussia abutting on the Norto Padfie to, 
and inevitably always will be, one 
dominating factors in toe 
sihiation. ' 
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Opposite to these stand, four^ly and 
fifthly, Aiiii»Biea and Britaih, which can- 
not oonoeivabl^ hold ^baek from mnaiediate 
actave interesh in the developmentB of the 
natbniditm Pacific. 

Hie Uimg that presses on^the brain of 
America and must increaangly press also 
on the brain of Britain is the fact that the' 
bowl of Asia is lull of humanity, and spil- 
ling over the brim in all directtons. Not 
only is India spilling over into esopo- 
tamia, South Africa, Madagascar, Fiji, 
and all the Malay Peninsula, but the 
Chinese and Japanese are all the time 
pressing against the barriers that would 
keep them out of the United States, 
Canada and Australia. 

the problem which presents itself to 
the American mind — and it will have to 
present itself to the British — is, how far 
can the fiood of emigration of the Asiatic 
come into qur territories without sub- 
merging the type of civilization for #hich 
we stand. 

Here we are on boms of a most desper* 
ate dilemma. The Asiatic fought with 
us through the war, and died for us on all 
the fronts. A million Indians enlisted 



XiHiSra H!eir«A 

MU. 

(Cbjiievi* fi> tkt poice Ctinlercnci^. 


Ireely without conscriptioin during the 
fieriod of the war, and and died 

in France and Handers, 3ZL Salonica and 
on Gallipdd,^ Mesopotamia, on the hiUa 
of Palestine, and in every quarter of ^ 
Africa. . 

Scores of thousands of Chinese came 
across the world. They hewed wood, 
drew water, broke stones, drained 
marshes, laid roads, and built railwc^, 
for the Allied forces on the Western front. 
Japan with her Navy, and in some awiaH 
degree with her land forces, took part 
from beginning in the great contest. 

You can use us when you want us to 
lay doam our lives to defend you, ’ ’ say the 
Asiatics. * ‘ We can enter your territories 
then. You even draw us in, as in South 
Africa, when you want cheap labour. But 
you t4*y to exclude us from free life in 
your territory, in your cities and on your 
farms. We cannot be content to be your 
tool for ever. ‘ Self-determination ’ is 
our motto as it was yours. The valve 
cannot be allowed to work only one way. 
You penetrate our shores ; why should we 
not |>enetrate yours? If you exclude us 
from yours, we will exclude you from 
ours. You say Australia for the 
Australian, and Canada for the Canadian. 
Then we say Asia for the Asiatic. You 
say yours is the higher civilization; 

^hat been demonstn^d ? " 

Her© Ave have expressing itself in vast 
ambitions a great development of a raciaj 
consciousness, which is of more moment 
for the future world history tfian any 
other fact in the world to-f Hie 
tremendous challenge Which t^^dHMlijna 
presents, lies in the fact that while on 
the one hand we cannot permanently 
resist the will, of 600 to 600 millions of 
peopkf, yet, on the othea* hand, there is a 
real peril, if wq surrendered to their desire 
for unrestricted Immigration intl^bur 
lands, that our civilization, which after 
all has some very precious things in it, 
would be Hiihnicrgcd and lost under 
Asiatic civilization. To accept is impos- 
sible; to resist is world -suieule. Such is 
the dilemma. What is the solution, if 
there be a solution?^ 

SI. . 

One lest fact is yitaSy important for us, 
if we are to bold in the mind, even in tiie > 
barest outline, the great dorntnant laet^ 
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of y>iB -creBOOiilii) of competmg ambafidi^ 
It is the stn^ie fact of Korea. To ooa> 
trol Korea is essential as^ nation 
determined to control the policies of the 
Pacific. 

Korear-as a glance at the map will 
reveal— is the Belgium of the Far East. 
Korea lies there, right in the path of the 
stormii^ ambitions d the Pacific. She ^ 
lies— with Japan — a stupendous break- 
water where the racing tides of inter- 
national and inter-racial rivalry converge 
The Wars of Japan, first with China and 
then with Bussia, were essentially w'ars 
for the control of Korea. 

If Buswa (with, say, Prussia in the 
saddiel desires dominance, she finds that 
the ports of Korea command her goings 
out and comings in. From Korean poi^ 
a navy can dominate the policies of Pekin 
and 80 the destinies of China. The track 
of int<erchange and intercourse between 
America and China lies via the channel 
between Japan and Korea. It is a 
question whether the autonomy of Korea 
protected by the mandatory of a League 
of Nations is not even more essential to 
the world’s peace than such an autonomy 
for Belgium. 

Korea is not only the Belgium of the 
Far East; she is also the Ireland of 
Japan. Korea has her “ Sinn Fein ” 
•novement; she has her ambitions for 
independence. Keoently Korean dcle- 
gaU^s wm on the^'rai Mountains in con- 
ferenc^^ith Bolshevik propagandist.s. 

of Jafamese rule in Korea 
(likf our British nde in Ireland) is a 
re(‘ord in which motives and policies of 
mingled protection and tyranny take a 
bewildering tortous course. 

The resultant intorplaf of all those 
foiflU is changing the course of inter- 
national policy of all the countries con- 
cerned. Especially are we — at this par- 
ti(?ular inomeni— witnessing an obscure 
but extraordinarily significant change in 
the |>olioy of Japan. 

Throughout the Peace Settlement 
Japan stood over against China in the 
dispute ovc^ the Shantung problem. But 
the failuhi on the pari of the European 
Allies |yad ilnieHca recHD^piiRe the 
equali^-of wtih the Tshite racea 

Against ttie sky 

t he tren^ mm. Thsf quarrel 

/v '- .■ 


asbetvreien Ghiha and Jap^ teiiided to^b^ 
Bubmwged in the radieal ksue ob 
betwe^ East aztd Westi thoc^h the 
ShanWng quarrel is Btftexereispg a 
infiuehee in developing^^ self- 

consciousness and unity in the Chinese 
people. Japan, it would appear, how- 
ever, play a greater ' part as the 
spearhead of Asia than in any more 
sectional and smaller role. 

The issue is quickened, and at the same 
time complicated, by the fact thatihelear 
of Bolshevism is far more immediate in 
Japan to-day than in Britain or America. 
She has drawn millions of men and 
women in from the normal life of Japan 
(which is pastoral) to the factories that 
have sprung up like mushrooms to supply 
tile needs of the world. In 1914 Great 
Britain alone consumed £4,000,000 worUi 
of .^panese manufactured products; in 
191u we imported six times as^miich — 
£24,000,000 w'orth from the faiAories of 
Japan. 

This va.st and increasing industrial 
f>roletariat« in Japan is a momentous 
portent. Its leaders are reading two books 
voraciously — ^Karl Marx’s “ Da,s Kapital ” 
and G. T>. H. Cole’s “ The Self-^ntrol 
of Labour,*' A new word has heon 
invented in the Japanese language ^ 
translated “ Democracy.** ^ a 6om^ 
posite w<Mrd, and the literal xhegmiig of 
its component words is “ everything for 
the people,” Simfiw develojnhepfa hot4i 
in industry and in democratic thought are 
afoot m China'— that most pop^ous 
republic in the whole world. 

In botli countries we discover two sets 
of leaders— the militarist hureoudritlc 
despotic tj^pe, who wahi to me a mili- 
iarii^d Asia dominatiiig ilws; world ; and 
. the hiimaner progressive deThoeraiic type, 
who stand (os to foreign policy) fe an 
int^ational Meal d! coipity and cOr 
operatbn— and who (in home pohey) are 
out for a progressive, deinocretic. educa* 
tional deyelnpment of the proletariitets of 
Aaihi; ’ 

; ■.■JV; ;v; ' 

t: suggest tliat- on the qi^sikaj ” Which 
<rf;thqde types of leadership in Aii^ 
tnatthpfci ** swings the whbte iithe ' of 
hiunan life in the world. To sharpen thi 
issue down to a. person^ axM^^ p^ 
point : the ti'iumph of the one of oth^ 
Win certainly determine whether fihe 
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c&U.drfia this hoiMria t faelw ^ 

^ the' waders of this artiole will die 
ifomhle &atih^ on the jdains of China or 
Ibe hiilg ghaeiA^ gaefand; 

Ijiunre loathteihe tdrwes tK^ even this 
]|k8t ]war produced, on the hand^ 
grow up to the secure joy of a 
cbmplete life. 

laterally, if the miiitdHsts of Asia 
triumph we are on the eve of world- 
suicide. Certainly Europe * and all that 
we have laboriously built up in the 
centuries since Borne fell will go down 
in ruin. Probably America will be swept 
too by the terrific floods of Asia, bef<»:e 
which all landmarks will be swept away 
and submerged. 

What are the bases for such a view? 

They are based oh the fact that mili- 
tarist ambition in Ihe Far East will 
inevitably breed war. But we j^ave 
already seen that not only the six hundred 
milliongr of China and Japan, but all 
Bussia (and maybe Germany), ihe British 
Bhipire and America (t.e., ^1 the English 
spewing peoples of the world and India 
and Africa) will be involved in any war 
in the Pacific. 

Whpt a hideous travesty and mockery 
of human hopes it would be if we had 
only cast the devils of militarism out of 
Central Europe to find them rushing the 
maddened millions of Asia down the 
Gadarene steeps of inter-racial war into 
the sea of barbarism! 

1 do not think this view is too bad to be 
true. But equally 1 do not think that the 
alternative view is too splendid to be 
realized. 

The alternative view is that, with the 
triumph of the democratic leaders of Asia, 
we should be on the eve of a world-order 
of international and inter-racial co- 
operation full of unmeasured and 
unmeasurablS good. 

Let us look at a single personality, to 
clarify the issue. At the Peace Confer- 
ence there sat a young man — His 
Excellency Cheng-ting-Wang, Envoy of 
the Chinese Bepublic. I have had oppor- 
tunities of eonveraation with Mr. Wang 
and know men who have followed his 
career right through froia^ boyhood. In 
him you discover a swift brain, sj^lendidly 
traiDfiKl and equipped <i fdt tte higher 
statesmanship; a power of organisi^on * 


S' 

ind of 

handling of men; a blend of Orieiiti| 
epurtesy Motnibsolute hones^ and direetji 
r-mm a pissiod^^jipia^ profound ^ 
and reasoned ' belief in democracyt i 
-'^thorough freedom h'oin or th# 

j^rsonal ambitions of the demagogue — ill 
a word, a Lord Bobert Ceca pf Chhi%^ 
iidthdut the Quixolae stcaih. 

. Mr^ Wi^ (and any view pf him that 
Ignored this would be radically and fatally 
inadequate) fs a convinced and powerfully 
convincing Christian, who applies his 
faith to his view of world-politics with 
that fine practicality and sani^ which is 
such a splendid trait in Ch^esnharacter. 
Brought up as a Christian by his sainted 
father (who was a pastor attached to tiie 
Church Missionary Society), Mr. Wang 
was educated in the Anglo -Chinese 
College of the London Missionary Society, 
and his power of organization and of 
handling men with mastery grew in him 
when he was a Secretary of the Student 
Christian Federation, working among the 
Chinese students in Japan. 

Mr. Wang has definitely and forcefully 
put to me his faith in democracy n 
China. He sincerely believes ttmt it 
{done can save the world from the last and 
most awful war. He believes tliat a 
League of Nations into which the new 
democracies of the East swing their force 
and initiative is the last great hope 01 
humanity. 

Alongside Mr. Wang in /Cilip;a, and 
across the water in Japan, are Qj|^.ipW2>g 
statesmen and leaders who efSa (if they 
are not frustrated) lead the new life of 
Asia into this world-commonwealth of 
nations which is our hope. 

To be or jaot to be ” — which is the 
scene on which the curtain of the Tlij^re 
will rise : war, chaos, barbarism ; peace, 
deyelopnient, comity ; it is a tremendous 
issue, and it is a real oue. And if the 
argument here developed is trtifi to the 
central facts of the world-situation the 
first duty of men of goodwill is, on the 
one hand, to* create pnd practise in the 
affairs of tto British Empire a policy on 
lines like &at of men like Of T. Wang, 
snM on the otlieir hand to educate and 
equip a young leadership that 

can dh^ect the -mm Asia into the patht if 
a new world-pe^e. 
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JAPANESE AMBITIONS IN THE EAS^T* 

PRUSSIAN METHODS IN SHANTUNG. 


A powerful, but carefully reasoned 
indictment of the violation of Chinese 
neutrality J;>y Japan appears in the New 
York New Republic (March 3rd). It is 
written from Peking by Mr. John Dewey, 
an American jaurndist who has long been 
resident in China, He repudiates in most 
emphatic terms the suggestion made by 
the Japanese diplomatists that Japan 
should be allowed to retain her economic 
interests in Shantung while apparently 
the political sovereignty of 
China. For Japan has fastened her grip 
upon Shantung so hrmly by means of her 
present economic influence that political 
sovereignty is a mere fiction, without any 
actual value whatever. 


Dewey points out that even in its inost 
cynical and aggressive policy OertnaiQr 
never attempt^ the sort of draatm 
oppressions and 
has initiated in 
four years. 

The Uermans exclusively employed Chinese 
ill the railway shops ana for all the manor 
poiiitl^ns on the railway itself. The milway 
guards (the difference between pdKoe and 
soldiers is nominal in China) were all Ghineie, 
the Germans merely training them. As soon 
as Japan invaded Shantung and took ovdr 
the railway, Chinese workmen and Chinese 
military gimrds were at once dismissed and 
Japanese imported to take their plaoes. 
Tsiiinnofu, the inland terminus of the ez- 
Germnn railway, is over two hundrei^iinles. 
from Tsing-iao. ^ 


Ihantung during thejp^ 


A visit to Shantung and a short residence 
ill its capital city, Tsinan, made the con- 
clusions, which so far as I know every 
^reigiier in China has arrived at, a living 
fning. It gave a vivid picture of the many 
and intimate ways in which economic and 
political fights ar^ inextricably entangled 
togethe]'.R It made one realise afresh that 
only who kept himself innocent f f 

of secret treaties during tho 
war. could he naive enough to believe that the 
promise to return complete sovereignty 
retaining only economic rights is a 8ati.s- 
factory solution. It threw fresh light upon 
the contention that at most and at worst 
Jap an had only taken over german rights, 
and^at since we had acquiesced in the 
latt^ arrogations we had no call to make a 
•fuss about Japan. It revOaled the hollowness 
of the claim that pro-Chinese propaganda had 
wilfully misled Americans into ronnwing the 
few hundred square miles arouml tin- port of 
Tsing-tno with the Province of Shantung 
with its thirty millions of Chinese population. 

Only a thoroughly cynical attitude 
towards world politics would Advance the 
argnnient thgt Wause Germany had been 
allowed to Yiolate the neutrality of Chhb 
in occupying l^antong, J«^ Aould now 
be pewottM a aimfiar lm|nuni% from; 
pmtesfe foreign powers. B^t Mr. 


When tho Japanese took ovlr the Ger- 
man railway business office, they at once 
built bairacks, and to-day thm are 
several hundred soldiers still there— 
where Germany kept ncme. 

Since the armistice even Japan has erected 
a powerful military wireless within the 
grounds of the garrison, against of course 
the unavailing protest of Chinese authorities. 

No foreigner can be found who will state that 
Germany used her ownership of port and 
railway to discriminate against other nations. 

No Chinese can be found who will daim that 
this ownership w'as used to force the Chinese 
put oi liu*iiiies.s, or to extend German 
economic rights beyond tho^ definitely 
assigned her by treaty. Ccinmon sense 
should also teach even the highest paid propa- 
gandist in America that there is, from the 
staiidpoint of China, an immense distinction 
between a national menace located half way 
around the globe, and one within two days’ 
sail over an inland sea absolutely controlled 
by a foreign naVy, especially as the remote 
nation has no pther foothold and the nornrhy 
one already dominates additional torritocy 
enwmous strategic and economic valgwr— 
namely, Maachuria. 

If thefib still. :f earned to be a thus wall v 
^twe^ deq^mnese pomession of tlm - 

dhouf^ id^atep off thr train in to 
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see jth^ wftU c^nble. For the J»t^itiLese wir^ 
less and the barracks of the amy of oodupa- 
tion are the first things that gmt your eyes. 
Within a few hundred ^feet of the railway 
that ponne^ Shanghai, via the important 
center of Tientsin, with the capital, reking, 
^u see Japanese soldiers oh the nominally 
Chiiiese street, guarding their barracluu 
Then you learn that if you travel upon the 
ex^ennan railway towards Tsing-tao, yon 
are ordered to show your passport as if you 
were entering a foreign country. And as you 
travel along the road (remembering that yon 
are over two hundred miles from Tsing-t^) 
you find Japanese soldiers at every station, 
and several garrisons and barracks at 
important towns on the line. Then yon 
realise that at the shortest pouible notice, 
Japan could cut all communications between 
Southem China (together with the rich 
Yahgste .'id he capital, and with 

the aid oi Manchurian railway 

at the north of the capital, hold the entire 
coast and descend at its good pleasure upon 
Peking. 

What is actually going on within Ran- 
king? One of the Twenty- One Demands 
was that Japan should supply military 
and police advisers to China. 

They are not so much postponed but that 
Japan enforced specific concessions from 
China during the war by diplomatic threats 
to reintroduce their discussion, or so post- 
poned that Japanese advisers are not already 
instai^ed in the police head|q[Uarters of the 
city of Tsinan, the capital city of Shantung 
of three hundred thousand population where 
the Provincial Assembly meets and all the 
Provincial ofiScials reside. Within recent 
months the Japanese Consul has taken a com- 
pany of armed soldiers with him when he 
visited the Provincial Governor to make cer- 
tain demands upon him, the visit being 
punctuated by an ostentatious surrounding 
of the Governor’s yamen by these troops. 
Within the past few iveeks, two hundred 
caval^ came to Tsinan nnd remained there 
w'hile Japanese officials demanded of the 
Governor drastic measures to suppress the 
boycott, while it was threatened to send 
Japanese troops to i>olice the foreign settle- 
ment if the demand was not heeded. 

To-dttv, at the beginning of a new year, 
declares Mr. Dewey, the boycott is much 
more complete, and efficient than in the 
most tense days of last summer. -No 
natiori has ever rni sludged the nadoual 
psychology of another people as Japan has 
that of China. The alienation of China 
is widespread, deep, bitter. Even the 
most pessimistic of the Chinese who think 
tliat China is to undergo a complete 
economic and political domination hy 
Japan dp not think it can possibly last, 
even without outside intervention, more 
than half a century at most. 


OVlI'KVlB^ 

Unfortunately, the Japanese polity steitt 
to be under a truly Grm tath which dMea 
it on. Conceijmns that would have produced 
a revulsion orteeling m favour of Japan a , 
year ago will now merely salve the surface 
of the wound. ' What would have been 
welcomed oven eight months ago would now 
be received with contempt. There is but onO 
way in which Japan can now restore heraell. 
It is nothing less than complete withdrawal 
from Shantung, with poeBibly a strictly com- 
mercial concession at Tsing-tao and a real, 
not a Manchurian, Open Thor. 

Mr. Dewey deals at length with the 
method by which Japan has used her 
economic influence to enforce all manner 
of extortions upon China. As a typical 
instance he takes the story of the interior 
mining village of Po-shan. 

The mines of Po-shan were not part of the 
German booty; they were Chinese ow'ned. 
The Germans, whatever their ulterior aims, 
had made no attempt at dispossessing the 
Chinese. The mines, however, are at the end 
of a branch line of the new Japanese ow'ned 
railway — onmed by the Government, not by a 
private corporation, and guarded by Japanese 
soldiers. Of the forty mines, the Japanese 
have worked their w'liy, in only four years, 
into all but four. Different 'methods are 
used. The simplest is, of course, discrimina- 
tion in the use of the railway or shipping. 
Dowmright refusal to furnish cars while com- 
petitors who accepted Japanese partners got 
them, is one method. Another more elabor- 
ate method is to send but one car when a 
large number is asked for, and then w'hen it is 
too late to use cars, send the whole number 
asked for or even more, nnd then charge a 
large sum for demurrage in spite of the faCt 
the mine no longer wants them or has can- 
celled the order. Redress there is none. 

Po-shan is not even a treaty poiio Legally 
speaking no foreigner (ran lease lai Sj w carry 
on any business there. Yet ^ 
hav^ forced a settlement as large in area as 
the entire foreign settlement in the much 
larger towui in Tsinan. A Chinese refused to 
lease land w'hcre the Japanese wrished to 
relocate their railway station. Nothing hap- 
pened to him ^trectly. But merchants could 
not get shipping space, or receive hy 

rail. Some »)f them were beaten up Ib^^ugs. 
After a time, they used their influence with* 
their compatriot to lease his land. Immedi- 
ately the persecutions ceased. Not all the 
land has been secured by threats or coercion ; 
some has been leased directly hy Chinese 
moved by high prices, in spite of the absence 
of any legid sanction. In addition, tbe 
Japanese ^ve obtained control of the electric 
light works and some pottery factories, etc. 

Given the fr^uent occurrence of such 
^bnomic invafiohs, with the backing of 
scddieiE oj^the in^ Am^, with the 
ov>*rt nicl of ittie wperied Ballway, and 
with the refp^ of Imperial officials to 

■'C 



intervese, there is dear evideiKse of the 
attitude and mtentiion of the Japanese 
government in ShantuBg.|pB6cause the 
population of Shantiizig is directly con- 
fronted with an immense amount of just 
such evidence, it cazmot take seriously 
the professions of vague diplomatic 
utterances. 

What foreign nation is ^oing to intervene 
to enforce Chinese rights in such a case as 
Pc^ehanF Which one is going effectively to 
call the attention of Japan to such evidences 
of its failure to carry out its promise? Yet 
the accumulation of precisely such seemingly 
petty incidents, and not any single dramatic 
great wrong, will secure Jean’s economic 
and political domination of Shantung. Not 
a month will pass without something happen- 
ing which wifi give a pretext for £lay, and 
for making the surrender of Shantung con- 
ditional upon this, that and the other thing. 
Meantime the penetration of Shantung by 
means of railway discrimination, railway 
military ^ards, continual nibblings here and 
there, will be going on. 

Financial manipulations have played a 
constant and considerable part in under- 
mining the sovereignty of China in Shan- 
tung. Mr. Dewey quotes two instances 
in particular. 

During tho war, Japanese traders with the 
connivance of their government gathered up 
immense amounts, of copper cash fr(»m Shan- 
tung and shipped it to Japan against the 


S roteats of the Chynsse 
ues hoveroimtv amount to whau a eouutry 
cahiiot coiiirol even its oWn ourrem^ 
jsyrtem? In Manehuiia the Ji^Nuiese have 
forced introduction q| several huadred 
million dollar's of paper nominally, 

lOf coiirse, based on a , g(^ roaerve. These 
notes are redeemable^ however, in Jaran 
proTOr. Ahd there is a law in Japan nnr- 
bidaing the exportation of md. And there 
you are. , 

Within the last two wedcs, Mf. Obata, the 
Japanese minister in Peking, hiS watted uwn 
the Government with a mernmndtuit saying 
that the Foochow' incident woe the elimin- 
ating result of the boycott ; that if the b<^oott 
continues, n series of such incidents m to he 
apprehended, saying that the situation has 
become intolerable for Ja^n, and dis- 
avowing all responsibility for lurtner <mnse- 
qusnees unless the Government makes a 
serious effort to stop the boycott. Japan 
then iinniedintely makes certain s]^ific 
demands. China must stop the eircularion of 
handbills, the holding of meetings to urge the 
Imyi'ott, the destruction of Japanese goods 
thatAhiive bectome Chinese property — none 
hav(M)e(.‘ii destroyed that are Japanese owned. 

Surely, says Mr. Dewey, the pale ghost 
of '• Sovt-rcignty ’* twisted ironically as 
he read this official note. Volumes could 
not say more as to the real conception of 
Japan of the connection between the 
economic and the political relationi^f Uie 
two countries. 


. THE UPHEAVAL 

One of the clearest reviews of last 
raonth'A politicaJh crisis in Germany 
appe^a^L The New Europe (March 25th) 
luidinH^itle Germany playing at 
Bevolution.’* For some time past, the 
writer points out, an attempt at a coup 
d*eiai had been expected either from the 
Militarists or the Spartacists. These 
two opposition groups have^heen watching 
one'^lnother, each of them, we may 
suspect, waiting for the other to strike 
first.*’ 

The Government were surrounded by 
difficulties. They found it a hard task to 
inaintain their authorily at home owing to 

the very peculiar eircumstanoes in 
which they were placed '* by the necessity 
of carrying out the terms of the Peace 
Treaty which ** in thg eyes of a Ig^e 
portion of thp people . . , was not 
only d^Jructive to the ve^ ekistenoe of 
the O^msn neiidk, hht derogatory 


IN GERMANY. 

to its honour. '* Tiiere were other reasons 
for their weakness. 

The task before them was one which might 
well prove to be beyond tho capacity of any 
Government, and both in the penbaality, 
character and the origin of the holders of 
power there were elements which made it very 
difficult for them to maintain their authority. 
By their previous personal history aiid their 
.social condition—matters which count for 
more, perhaps,. in Germany than in any other 
country in Europe-^m^ cams to their taisk 
without that social prestige which is so 
important. The ordinary German, to put it 
bluntly, did not vrant to be governed by ’men 
who had come from the working-elaos, or small 
tradesmen. They were without that nimbus 
of dignity that counts so muoli in ^litical 
matters. Moreover, they were eaitiiw vdih- 
out ndittitiistrative expenenee. -nke wvem- 
ment of the ccnmtry continued to be carried 
on through tha Governmeht offices^ and these 
were ytiirsteffed with the o}d members ; ^oiie 
of the changes that have taken pkoe hays 
(duakcm the practical control tie 

burewucraey wields. New minSih^^ w 
been substitfited for the oldf but theVhodsrnf 




the gr^t machine 8tiil aai ifth ' 

i^iir mk^Meia were quite incapable of impoa- 
win upon the offl^ of whi^.tli^ 
wm muaihal heads. 13107 eat ip the aeata m 
gowumeni) but they diif n^ govern. 

Noeke and i^zbe^er whre. bdfc|:i stroztg 
ptoii.' But the first was gravely auapectea 
€^, sympathy with the Miiitarists, and the 
latter's financial proposals had made him 
veiy unpopular with a large and mfiu- 
ehtial class cf Germans grown wealthy 
through the war. Moreover, he had come 
veij badly out of the Helfferich libel suit, 
and the Government of which he was a 
member sufiered accordingly.. 

To what extent were dissensi^s 
amongst the Allies responsible for the out- 
break? Apart from the legitims te reascms 
for the dissatisfaction of Germans with 
their Government, 

there is no doubt that there s-ere othe? and 
more dangerous elements at work, and we 
cannot doubt that these have been stimulated 
by the symptoms of dissolution in the alli- 
ance. First of all we have the practical 
secession of America ; as a result of this for 
purposes of high policy, the alliance has come 
to be little more than a union between Britain 
and France. But unfortunately during the 
last wd^ks an impression has been allowed to 
gain ground that there are very serious differ- 
ences between these two States, and Germans 
who were prepared to make trouble, might 
well begin to think that the time was coming 
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Look around, heed the call! 


Whefi : thajr tmubled watera. 

Added to this we have the critiaism df the 
TreaW and bfj^&e actiou of the Powers uhdef 
the Treaty in this couhtry,' whiii^ has beeh 
gaining ip force. There ate no deubt ill 
Germany a large numbmr of meii^ iuoludiag 
. many who held high jposittoiu both in 
army and in the civil service, who wCnM 
riirink from nothing in an attempt even hr 
violence to restore Germany to scmiethmg^iike 
the position which she formerly held. There 
is no doubt that their eyes were flnqd upon 
Bastern Burbpe. It is in the east of (Mrmany, 
in Pomerania, in the Mark, in Shst Prussia, 
tluit this party have their stronghold; to 
them the establishment of an iu^pendmit 
Poland and the cession of Prussian . territcuy 
to Poland is a blow to which they will never 
be reconciled. Watching, as they doubtless 
are/ the increasing ministerial ineffeotivenesS 
in Poland, they might well think that the 
time was, approaching for a gambler’s throw. 
There are some of them who probably would 
not shrink even from using a Bolshevik 
Russia to destroy the newly-created Polish 
State, hoping that ultimately, when this was 
done, they might, in ^me way or another, use 
the confusion u'hich would arise for the re- 
establishment of a militarist and monarchist 
Germany. 

In spite of all these disturbing factors, 
this writer anticipates that ‘ * the ultimate 
‘result of this sudden crisis will not be 
unbeneficial." “ The result may be to 
show that the apprehonBioiiB of which we 
have heard so much recently, that a large 
and influential party were doing tlieir 
uttermost to bring about a repudiation of 
the Treaty and a fresh appeal to force, 
will be dissipated. It will have shown 
that though there were undoubte'lly some 
who desired this, their numb e;^. Tiyere in 
fact small, and their inthiei*^'* WIdllnr ; 
the d.-iri^rvon- element was limited to 
Berlin and the North-Eastern provinces ; 
against them the whole of the rest of 
Germany w^as unite^d. It will prove 
eventually all ‘to the good that they have 
shown their hand, that they have^ubde 
their attempt, and that they have failed.** 

The trouble with the Spartacists has 
hardly lessened since this article was 
written, and at the moment of going to 
press the threat at international oompli- 
. cations over the question of the; German 
■Govemmentmqying troops intoi the Kuhr 
district still fega over our beadg. 
Assuming, however, that these matters 
can be shtiifaet^rfly disposed of, there is 
reasonable tor optimism in ^ard 

to Germany . 


o 


SipELI<mTS AAiJSItfCA* 


!^r. Bayid , J«^ Hil^ the fonxier 
African Ambaesadi^ to BRm 
bis attacks on Preajtdent WHaoxi and the" 
Peace Treaty in an artiele entitled I^e 
Bclipae of Peace/’ in the North American 
fUview. He declaros that President 
Wilson, when he returned to Paris from 
America, discovered on March 14th that 
itnmedia^ peace had been decided upon 
by the Allies in his absence, and took 
measures at once to prevent this result. 
The League of Nations alone had been 
left out of the proposals for peace. 
Within twenty-four hours of his arrival in 
Paris, he issued a statement to the Press 
that the decision to establish a League 
of Nations as an integral part of the Peace 
Treaty was of final force and no change 
was (contemplated. His action came as 
a thunderbolt to the Allies, and not only 
were their immediate plans for peace 
thwarted, but the League of Nations 
Covenant was later introduced into the 
Treaty with the result that America has 
not even yet made peace with Germany. 

Havine triumphed oyer the Peace Confer- 
ence in Jiifl determination that there should 
be no peace without a Lengue of Nations, it 
is not .surprising that the Prc.Hi(leiii should 
hold that there enn be no League of Notions 
which does not conform to his will. 

Almost a year has passed since the states- 
men at Paris were ready to declare immediate 
eaoe, for which the whole world was longing; 
ut since that time there has been projected 
across tW luinuiarMf peace the silhouette of 
a soli^v impla^de figure, sternly for- 
bidciyiilBe proclamation ^at the Great War 
is enoea^hiloss it conforms to the mandate 
imposed by a single will. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond, Vho has recently 
returned from newspaper work in America, 
conveys the accurate perspective of 
An^ican pditics in an* article in the 
En^eh Heview (March). There is no 
use blinking facts, he declares, though 
there is nothing in these facts to prevent 
an excellent understanding between Eng- 
land and Ameri^.; He points out that 
econondoB are d^ force which 
rutldessHly deteixnines America’s attitude 
towards England. 

America’s ceptaing of finance are entirely 
braiii^lear aboiit three things which ih their 
mind are the detmihing factors of this 
wieahMiion. Plrst> that prior te the war 
Enypna • iSiaglimd. WIS mrcelv 


tion, and that sinqs then Bhi]^ hiui hibeaie 
steadily more aiid ihore dspeeteit upon 
America. ' Secondly that 
in her debt. ' Thlnuy, thSt^^Ehse iiro^tlik2 
give America the dominatii^ pomtion of lae 
workJiouse master to the bet 

may, however, have been m^dsled by 
receht American Tealiaation ol teade lall 
through canoeliation <rf eotton . ai)4 ofehar 
orders by England, demonstratie^ 
capital has become so intemationamied fwt 
possibly a creditor country Canitet aillSid 
** cut the painter ’’ of a debtor eomShry. 

Nor are the American kadm laaBy 
alarmed at the prospect of loBing a gtnat 
part of their export trade in Europe if 
they do not lend generous financial 
assistance in reconstruction. In the 
eleven months ending with Novendier 
last, America sold abroad 7) billion dollars 
worth of goods as against 5| billions of 
wh*4 were largely war goods in 1918. 
They, believe they can ignore England and 
even Europe, if necessary, in face of the 
fact that to South America alone in 
eleven months they sold 411 millions as 
against 275 millions of dollars the year 
before, and that they sold in that time to 
Oceania twice as much as they sisdd to 
South America. Moreover, i^oxih 
America, outside of the IJ.S.A., in spite 
of Canada’s stoppage of orders for war 
materials, bought 1,161 miUion doliars 
worth of goods during the same p^od, 
and the trade w^ith Africa has doubled. 

America to-day believes that America ia. 
ne]f-(7ontaiiied — “ watertight,-' as they have 
it — and this view was expresM repeateii^ to 
me in various cities. A former Commissioncor 
of Immigration and other men wl^ ih^ 
fingers on the pulse of their country liiM they 
beloved Atiierica would soon shut its doors 
upon immigration for a term of ywte to 
give hyphenated-Americanism time to heepmo 
American.” 

Scarcely less important than these 
economic factors is conviction that 
European eccmonjdsta and pdUtidaa^ are 
*' drunk with words,” and without a 
policy, wlule they cUi^our wildly £or the 
destraetiem of Gem^y. The eqoviotioii 
grows BtefAdy« ;PK 3 ^, Mr. 

Eurofm a^ , Engtand are banfeipt, and 
Amei^ iAiends, so far as modem 
to ciit the 

while question is . 
eom^cated by the pplitioid 
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beW^ ’ffeiid^itt Wilsbn i^ nietit with Keltod/ ¥ b" 

Seaat©, Mr. Desmond puW tlie difficulty goveminent ^^BfeaMman rtth iiic vimm 


concisely in saying that 'behind aU and 
dcHninatisg ail in America’s refosal to 
s%B liie original covenant is the Monroe 
IloetriBe, which means simply ‘'‘the 
Americas for the Americans. ” But if all 
else were agreed between England and 
America, Ireland is still the ghost at ihe 
feast of international understanding. 


to gee such T policy or th* |i 

initiate it ? America ia waitiag. 


Dcland has been seventy-five years in 
American politics, in which the Iri^ genins 
for j^liticB has led to a dominating place for 
IriHbmen. Wherever I went in America, men 
of every type and position in life, both 
Bepubliean and Democrat, said to me : 

Wliat about Ireland? At an address by 
Lord Reading to some two thousand of 
Americ.*i's leading business and professional 
men, 1 heard man after man as we went out 
say: But he said nothing about Ireland? 

Why?” 

I have seen an Iris^ parade in Nea' York in 
which, literally, thousands of American 
soldiers in khaki marched past hour by hour — 
all he.'iring the Irish Hepublican colours down 
Fifth Avenue. Every Irisb-American who 
died on the West Front is regarded as not 
only dying for America and democracy’ — ^but 
for Ireland. America to-day is not National- 
ist — sl^g. ia Sinn Fein. 

Ireland to the American mind is the 
supreme blot upon the British championship 
of the small nations, and in the .American 
eye lies like a shadow upon all that England 
has done in the war. 

Irish propaganda against England goes on, 
litem lly, day and night, carried by tongues 
of flame and printed words. The cities and 
villages of the East, as of that hub of 
Americ.*!, the Middle W>st, right across the* 
cemtinent to San Francisco, are being sown 
u’itli millions of articles and pamphlets. De 
Valera has rci.'circrd a national tribute denied 
to kings, and the American Senate- voted by 
sixty to one that the Sinn Fein leadera 
should be hoard at the Peace Conference. 1 
myself have met one of Chicago’s first 
criminal lawyers, not an Irishman, who had 
lieen in Irelaiid collecting evidence against 
British rule, which he was preparing for his 
13,000 syndicated newspapers and periodicals 
— and his was only one voice of thousands. 
Dntil Ireland is seitltMl, nothing is settled. 

Mr. Desnnond siimH up the problem by 
saying Idiat any policy of genuine and 
lasting AnglorAmerican understanding 
must depend upon a frank acceptance of 
the fundimeiital differences of psychdogy 
betwetm America and ourselves" upon a 
radical change in our economic pro- 
gramme. and a fair and honoorsble settlf»- 
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the Gondiieloii of Pelm. 

Hiog Dollar : the Frenchinan Udaks fm i* 
•qise^lig the O^man, the BsfKsiMnan 
the PrenchniM, end the AnienciMi the 
Bhglfilifnen. SiUy foolel- t3i^ donlt 
haow ifktcfiiitiofiat croetiofir 

ihim 1 !^ twlf «H in the eed. 


Leading •am Ttmams. a’jri 


^ IN; 

Ode ol tte moirt} impox1|tt;t authentic! 
tlt4t has yet been published 
eoocernini^ the new social system which 
the Halslieviks have established in Bussia 
is reproduced in the Contemporary 
Revietv (March and April). It is a trans- 
lation of the code of laws on registration, 
marriage, the family, and guardianship, 
piiblished by the '' People's Commissariat 
of Justice " with an elaborate preface and 
explanation by Alexander Hoichbarg, 
the Chief Editor of the Law Bureau. 

In his preface, the Chief Editor insists 
repeatedly that Bussia is still in a process 
of transition from a “ capitalist ’* to a 
completely soctialist " state of society, 
and “ the (lovernnient cannot therefore 
desire that their codes should have the 
sjune chnracter, should be marked by the 
same roclc-like fixity which distinguishtMl 
ancient collections of codes.*' 

It tlif* socialist order were already definitely 
established among we ought to Hultstitiite 
for the care 4)f childrea by their relatives their 
care hy society, withoot exertion. But we 
live in a transiiiip period. We hare not got 
socialism in a perfected form. That is why 
wo arc led to make use of transitional 
measures. Hut of such a kind that they may 
st?rvc as n foBndation for universal care by 
the scK/ial copMumdly of those who have not 
yet attained capacity for work, or 

for thoNc who hai^v^kMit it. So long as the 
fTidividunl family dihita in the care 

of their relatiTeg are hot a« « general rub 
placed under piih]ic^niiniiaiit)ii|i (with the 
exceptioi&f i onipulmirx edinaiioii. and other 
jC"! the same kind). 

Mill other hand, all children who 

are deprived of Urn care^f their family, 
without regard to.:; their fimession or non- 
poaseMNion of property, to their wealth or 
poverty, txro placed under guardianship, 
under the itiare of the Public State Institu- 
tion^ the Bure;|iix of Social WeKare. These 
iii'^ilWiiinx oKomae such guardianship, and 
take all thlit iimi|g|ure.s appertaming to 
guardianship, ikccfembly without the inter- 
vention of aiifnU, and may, only in special 
caNes. duiiea to individual 

persons. titber of 

single warn # of whole gmufm eg wara 

ronsci|ueAtiy, so organixed 

and estahliaheo that it can be preserve, even 
in a defiiutobf catatbiiahed hoc in list society, on 
a brCuder basis, that is to say, functioning for 
the benefit not of eeme but of all the persons 
who need tlm eare of social commuiltty. 

Ho iasliluticiii of 

Kuai’diaik^ip bjr 1l|n Ske 


preki^t hra^aitlOiti tp be 

edueafibndl pirboeaB. 

It should show the parents that 
society lavished upon chlidiM lEllfSS far 
better results than t^e priva^ in^rtdlialy 
unsceeiitJiic, and irrational core of mnaw 
parents, loving ** but ignorant/ lit9ldat|r the 
resources, the means, ine meth^ nieh 
society has at its disposal; this iastiti^oii 
should thus break the parents of the habit of 
tEit narrow and unintelligent Jove for their 
children which finds its outward aspression 
ill the tendency to keep the children near 
themselves, not to let them leave the narrow 
circle* of the family, to make their outlook 
narrow, and to bring them up not as members 
of the great society callerl humanity, hut mi 
iK'ings as selfish as themselves, individualists, 
who put their personSt interests in the fore- 
niost place, to the serious injury of, the 
interests of society, n-: iili.in-fiip so insti- 
tiited is revolutionary, i i :■ !i'r..l»> abruptly 
with ^le previous system, and it is socialistic, 
for it prepares and facilitates the measures 
which musst bi* taken in the socialist society. 

Ho noteti that the Soviets have been 
criticised fnr insisting even uixin the mere 
registration of marriages, which ought 
logically to he necessary since complete 
f reef loin of divorce has been introduced. 
But he argues that % 

the proletariat has to make a whole serkis of 
revolutionary ehaiigos which the bourgeoisie 
ought to have made ; that the proletariat has 
to wage a fierce war. not only against the 
lH>urg(H>isie. but also in place of it against 
what reniaius (with us a great deal) of ihe 
pre-huurg€K)is 'regime. In Russia, th© 
proletariat have had to he the first to derive 
the Church and religion of their importance 
ill the State. And w'hat socialist will dispute 
that to deliver the people from the domin- 
ation of the clergy, of religion and of the 
Church, is not only a revolutionary aim, but 
also a socialist aim ? For it helps them" to 
grasp the ideas of soeiaHsm, ideas w'hich can- 
not bi> n*.coiicilcd witli the supernatural and 
ibe bi?yond, but drive out the supernatural; 
the divine, and the beyond from all Uie 
re<>essei» wliere they conceal themselves (from 
philosophy, from iiistory, etc,). 

Tlw Soviet iniiiriage law, he declares, 

is not only a means of counteracting 
clerical-religious infiuences upon 
people " : it is revolutionary and jsociaiisil 

It not only breaks abruptly with tba bid 
rigme of our pre-bourgeois nmtHmiaiial 
relations. It sweeps away all the 
and feudal hindrances to mai^age'^^llMnr-^ 
encea of religion between the maii^ m 
wwman, religious prohibitions to tl» covMc- 
tion ^ marriage, wc. It €«feablHfiwt 
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betimi sw and iromaib iii aa far 
aa dapml upon tba pnmpba af 'tlie 
vpm0^i^ ]»ir.. 

1S)^e fsxnily is to be hei»6e£brwazd bae^ 
fiat upon marriage, m it was 
but Ufxm aetual parentage. Not omy 
the law of gua^ionship, but also the law 
of the family is sepai^d from the law 
of marriage. It establi^M complete free- 
dom of diTorce. 

By the Decree of the Central Executive 
Committee of April 27th, 1918, the 
Bolsheviks completely abdi^ed the ri^t 
of inheritance. This decree, ded^s 
Hoichbacg, deals a mortal blow at the 
institution of private jH^periy. It ceases 
to be sometliing ehaebal in concepttmi, 
passing from one generation to another, 
from one family to anotlier, according to 
the principles of individual right.*’ 

Prirate preperty ia tranaformed, at meat, 
into a life intereat: the property reniaina 
attached to a particular parson, at most, for 
his lifetime and no longer. Bat after the 
death of each individull owner it becomes tiie 
property, not of the individual, hut of a 
community — of the proletarian State. By 
means of this abolition of the right of private 
inheiiC^^nce, we suspend a aword of Damoelea 
above the institution of private property, 
giving it a short duration and an impoiianee 
only rdative. 

That is why this abolition of the right of 
inh^itanoe should have an mLiiecmii|Ely 
immirtaiii, soeial and psychological, educative 
innuenoe on socialist lahoora, it should contri- 
bute very largely to destroy the inatincta of 
individual owner^ip. 

‘ ' It must be remembered that since 
tbe promulgation of the law decreeing the 
abolition of inheritance, nothing has 
reiiiained of tlie institution of private 
inheritance; tlie mstitutioii has sur- 
vived in any form, in any mam^r^ in any 
of its part« ; the property of dsneaitad 
fmrspns iii\ totality and of all kinds 
hecoities the property of the Bushian 
Hcjcialist Federal j^public ol Sbfiala.** 

Xor is any exception to thia rttia attab- 
iishaid among ua. It is not Shtabtillied 
e ither for patrimomoa ol smB ^ 

(up to 1,000 roublea). In viow^ howeWi of 
Uie amall advantage that ti fMd lo the 
Htate to burdeuiMf 

r>f tlie huge mam of those patrhoonim of tmll 
viilne, the gtatc^ ||reea iimf ol tins bneden, 
and the udminiatrattoa sis ws|t a* iMm mo 
dt»p(H»itiun of those paWinidttioi phoi to 


oertain relativea el Bts do e o S t hd *'^. 2^0 Blato 
la oMiged tb ignore Wm patrlqlhldss : 
mmista nop prw 

But in aB^^ing itfis ri|^ of nrlvato 
inhsritattoo we bonld nb^^ f aU^ eonsim^ W 
fiei that at the present time imBvidnsih 
iatk faiii% stiH exists, that sA pNMiift ijil 
free <^ueiuihli of obildbren by the oomxnnniii 
hos no plaee in aotnal laet, and that tv: 
present we have not realises in faet tbs 
guarantee hy ibciety of the n is da of all m 
disabled and nebeasitous inoiuliihnl. 

That is why^ pending the rbalisation^of nil 
the measureh; m aocim insnhiaee indioatsd 
above, we have preserved a sort of aattlii^ats 
for insuraiice, (nanal, imperfect, iiramdnal, 
drawn from Ibe patrimony sf the deoesssd. 
for tbe nearest relativea and for. the fauabana 
or wife, when disabled and necesaitons. 
Further, insurance is granted to a mn^ 
larger circle of persona, and with mMh 
greater certainty, than under the old laws of 
Baeceaaion. 

Under the new dispensation, no dis- 
tinetion is drawn between ledtiinate and 
inegtttmale retationship. The fiindm* 
mental pfincijri^B of Bolshevism could not 
be more cleany defined than in this new 
code of law which is now* becr»me 
operative all over Russia and Bil>eria. 
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In tim^ we i^all E6aitiz«, |R 
uljUinato success of of 

de|)ends upq^ driving power 
tiiit tile man in the skeet is prepared to 
provide. At the moment, this driving 
pc3^er is negligible. The tendency is to 
wsit and see how the League works, 
before aocordingAt support; whereas the 
plain teth is unless that support is forth- 
coming the League cannot, and will not, 
work. At its February session in London, 
the Council of the League got through a 
fair amount of business, in spite of heavy 
initial difficulties. But the significance 
of ite proceedings was not fully appreci- 
ated, partly because, in certain important 
matters, its ban^ls were tied by the Peace 
Treaty, partly because the Peace Confer- 
ence, contemporaneously transferred to 
London, absorbed public attention, and 
part-ly because the arrangements made by 
the authorities for the actujvl meeting 
were decidedly unfortunate. 

Mr. Pi*sruiald Berkeley, in an article 
entitled Trust the Omncil,” in The 
Leaf^ue (March- April), the ioumal of the 
League of Nations Union, criticises these 
aiTiingemcnt^. To begin with, neither 
the Prime Minister nor the Foreign Secre- 
tary wem to iittend the Council 
owing to tbeif ]f>m-occupaiion with the 
I%ice Coolsreabis. The writer lays it 
d<iwn as a i?dtal piineiple that one or the 
other ofimese, iiw the ca«e of eveiy^ 
onuntr^^nreaentod. should sit as his 
■ !mtr^W^j|v»!4eutotive. 


This will in no way (pocajui 
tW o^traiy) tend to pipptuate in 'the 
Council^ the League the moribund Confer- 
ence of Barts, fifil)y,heo«u«o there » nothing, 
ami thm in the procedure 

theCouaim) nm to toe arragation hy the 
1 rin^lkl P o we re of toe to enforce their 
<1^ n|M»rtoe tmmiamM membere-^there 
nioRt be no more Four leoon^, 
hi I auie pnblicitty oltoe proeeedinjpTwjli 
What was toe moto eerieii* delect in 
ti... Peaos l^ntferto^ eecret dipkHnaey ; 
and tocanto toe Ownoir of toe 

« iwt to to toe OwmeiQ the late 
is to to ifi Geiiiio^ the World. 

„ Wto to toe «traet» therefore. It 

c^ rtatok Mln^ edd^^to^^ of the 



in its traditional garment of inyst^ and 
rumour, took a new lease of life at No. ,10, 
Downing Street; and the fact that, in eem- 
trast to toe glittering Fenwign O^ce baminet 
to the Peace Conference deltoates fmili Iroin 
the secret indiscmBtioim of toe ao 

kind of entertainment was 
State for the Councillon ol i' 
a touch of the isliiridioxul. 

The CounciTs tatois fall into two 
categories — those delegated by the Peace 
Treaty, and those which had arisen stoce 
ite ratification. Among the former was, 
the question of the Saar Basin, in mpect 
of which there has been some sh^p 
criticism : 

Tho clauses of the Treaty relating to the 
Saar Basin left nothing for the Council to do 
but to nominate the members of the Govern- 
ing Commission fof which it was postulated 
that one member should be a Frenchman), 
.and appoint a chairman to act as toe 
executive of the Commission. In his rdle as 
executive of the Commission, thO chairman 
will be brought into constant contact with 
French officials and with French adminiatra- 
live procedure; the l^ench customs rtome 
is imposed by the Tremy, and the chairman 
will TMuire to be familiar with that. The 
Counoif therefore took the essentially prac- 
tical course of appointing the French mem- 
ber to be cltairman of the Commission.^For 
this action they have been accused by one 
iournal of deciding that the interests of 
France should prevail against toe ifl^tention 
of the Treaty of Versailles — a criticism so* 
completely at variance with the terms of the 
Treaty .as to be hardly worth answering. The 
Lc^ugae u'as in the very delicate position 
of" having to give effect to a 
<<^0010 for ji i>i!'ipi-i.-iiig the French 
for the dcstni.*. I'lii .■ 'm-.' coal areas, 
and it is difficult to see how any body of 
reasonable men could have oomo to a solution 
other than that at which they arrived. 

Then there was the extraordmarily 
difficult question of Switoerlgnd’s 
neutrality, ' * 

On the one hand the Peace Treaty had 
quite definitely maintained the Treaties of 
1815 conferring perpetual neutrality upon 
Switzerland; oti the qtoer band, complete 
neutrality was cloarly inconsistent witli the 
position of A member of the League. The 
hands of the Ccninril were fetterm by the 
Peace Treaty, and they had to reooiieife toe 
provisions of the Coveiiaiit, in whieh Bwiti^ 
bud was named as a State invited to aceedo 
as an orimnal member with all the dbltetioiis 
exprtoted and impli^, with Arti<ne 4^ 
under whito an exception in favour ojf Bwit- 
aerland was clearly made. The sqlislion 
reached was to acc^ the deolarmms toe 
Swiss Gevemment that Switasrlaad tooo^ 
nlsss this dtttieil of solidaritr which 
ship of toe League of Notions itnpORies uk?^ 
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lior. inoindinfr thr duty to ooH>perato in the 
irpiioiuu- block!!ili> against a Covenant- 
breaker, and the defence under all circum- 
stances of her owrn territory, but declines 
ai^ obligation to take part in militiiry action 
or allow the pn««nce of foreign troops for 
the preparatioii iH .iii!li:iir\ operations within 
her territory. In accepting these declar- 
ations the Council recc»gnised the perpetual 
neutrality of Switzerland, but they placed 
it on record that “the members of the J^ague 
of Nations are entitled to that Bie 

Swiss iK»ople will not stand aside when the 
higli princ;iple.s of the lioague have to be 
defonded." Atid, if this solution is regret- 
table on the Avore iii' g:‘.-ii1in,r to one nation 
a limitation of iioi accorded to 

others, and, if extended, most thimaging to 
the well-being of the League, it is difficult 
to see at what other solution it would have 
been possible to arrive, having regard to the 
terms of the Treaty by which the Council was 
l)Ound. 

Towards the end of tl»e meeting, the 
Council of the l^eague, in rcsjjonse to a 


suggestion from the British Chanoellor of 
the Exchequer, decided to take measures 
to remedjft:|j^he existing financial crisis. 
Since then, we learn, the Supreme Cqimf 
oil is also to consider economic questions. 
This looks very much like an encroach- 
ment on the reference to the League. It 
would certainly be a great mistake if a 
Council of the Allies sliould co-exist with 
the League of Nations. ' There would be, 
inevitably, confusion and disagreement. 

Let the Allied diplomatists make up 
tlieir minds to trust in the instriiincnt 
whic'h they have helped to create.*' 

These however, illustrate 

some of the dittinilties with which tlie 
Council has ha<l to deal. Truly there is 
need for backing tliis body with more 
vigour and more confidence than has 
hitherto l»een the case. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WAZIRIS 


Among the many little wars ” of the 
L*eace period, ncfe has been more 
:exatioiis and so disprofiortionately 
expensive to Creat Britain as that wdtli 
he Waziri trilje on the Afghan frontier. 
fhSVhas lasted for at least six months, 
ind even now it is doubtful whether these 
'onnidfible rcjubtis intend to observe th»e 
erins (jf their submission. Mr. 
3emetrius C. Boulger, writing in the 
'ontempifrarif I In: if w (Aprils, on The 
iVaziri Oljject Le.«ison " gives an interest- 
ng accciunt of the ]n.st(»ry jind character- 
?tics of the Waziris, and challenges the 
vhole ])olicy hitherto pursued l»y tlie 
ndian (TO^evnment in dealing w'ith theHC 
urVmlent element^^. 

•The Waziris estalrlished thertiselves on 
he Indian frrtntier alxuit the middle of 
he Irtth century, and for at least sixty 
ears have been a source of intermittent 
rouble. Their trilud system has been 
ailed “ an ahsolut^^ democrai’v hut 
ts true nature can be gathered' from the 
ingle fact that on one curcasion “ they 
uurdered one of their <iwn chiefs liecause 
I e committed the gi eat c nine, ^‘cording 
<1 their c<Kle, ‘ of arresting criminals and 
ollecting revenue. ' ’ Tluur total fjght- 
ng force has been placed at 4o,0(,)0 men. 
ind of these the Mahhiids, the strfmgest 
the five Waziri clans, cfumt 15,0fi0 
varriors. Mr, lloulger recount# the 


various collisions l>ctween them ami the 
Indian authorities. The recital Is 
<*crtainly nnt promising for the prospects 
of future peace. ^ . 

Ill all tla^sc nfiairs. givat or MiialK our 
political procedure has Is'cn the saiio' witli- 
oiit variation, Wherf* our offieers had been 
niurder<*d, we demanded tla* surrender of t!io 
murderer. A.s (hastiHeiueiit. to the tribe v.e 
blew up the towers ot the offending s»'<'ti« i. 
and we carried off its live stork when wi* were 
lucky enough to catch it. In addition, we 
impt>si‘d fines in nipee^ and in wfipOns, first 
in matchlocks and latterly in ri fl^' and tjihte 
recently we have snecified rh>%'ui|fpteL4it rift* s, 
hidiig those that had s^ed from t;ur 

sentries and ’List as tin* aHsumci] 

remedicH neve^varied. so has it been with 
the after eonM>quences. The Wuziris havr 
given in w'lwui they fi'lt they had had enougb 
of it for the time. They have paid up wnro: 
of the filifs*! art0 surrendered smiie of the.^rnts, 
and then the rernainder is suppoHcir^o be 
made up in some form or other by the anplii* e 
tion of a bkieknde. After an interlude long dt 
short, the Waziris. having replenished theii 
armouries, and fired with a more bjtloi 
hatred of the Feringhi who has laid low sf 
many of their warriors, begin agaiit. mik' 
sdnu«times they feel the flush of triumph Ullier 
tliey see how mapy of tlie infidel they an 
slaughteriiig by the aid of the magnziiie rifh* 
The same proe^ure on Uith sides has bei>» 
goin^ on for aixty years: it will eciiitiiiae fiaj 
anaiher ai^ty years unless tht» i^puiwb wf 
vices produtHf a man like General d^ohi| JkiHith 
who UttU go to the rinit of the maAer apt 
appls' th* dTWtic reinfMly that the Mtuatioi 
detuandar. 



John Jacob wan tlir man of 

Sir Charlos Napier in Sc imJ a eighty years 
ago, and he had to deal with the 
Jakranis, at that time the most warlike of 
tile Baluch tribes on the Upper Scinde 
fnjtitier. 

They wore invetoraW c^attio-lifterii, defied 
our authority and murdered our eubjeetn just 
like the Waziris. , After one or two expedi- 
tions, Sir Charles Napier decided to try other 
measures. The otan was^ rounded up. and 
moved to a fresh settlement within our 
fnuitieT. This settlement w'as too near the 
frontier lino, and the people broke loose and 
returned t() their old distriot. They at once 
resumed raiding. In h^4l Jolin Jacob tixjk 
up the matter. He again surrounded the 
< lan and deported them — men, women and 
eliildren — to a district further from their 
homes. Hero thoy wero given employment 
on a (iovernmi-nt oanal, and gradually settled 
down and heeaine fpiite contented. The 
.lakriini colony lias long been knou^n as the 
host behaved a ml most prosperous divi.sion in 
I pper Scinde. 

This, then, is the principle that Mr. 
Hoidger wouUl adopt in the ca>^e of the 
Wazins who. according to Sir Kichard 
Temple.” are not averse to civilisation 
u iienever they have felt its benetiis ; they 
arc fond of trading and also of cnltivat- 
iiig. '* The only material difference would 
1)0 that the Waziri>. insteml of being left 


hr Tim aj'.y 

on the right bank of the Indus, as were 
the Jakranis, would have to be kahsferFed 
to the left. 

But it may be objected that the Jakranis 
were only a small elan of 6,600 souls, and 
Mahsud Waziris alone number perhaps, tem 
times as many. Bow are 50,000 people to be 
deported, and whitherP It would not be the 
first time in Asiatic history that deportatioim 
on a vast scale had been eilected, but it is 
not a practical point, for nb one could con- 
ceive the removal of the wh^ of eveii the 
Mahsud clan at a single of^ation. The 
process must be gradual. What is proposed 
is that instead of exacting fines and hljowing 
up towers, which, as preventives, have proved 
to be absolutely valueless, wo should demand 
or takr» Heri'ral hundred families and provide 
them with new homes (»a8t of the Indus, where 
they would fr*cl the benefits of civilisation and 
learn in due (ourse, like the Jakranis, that 
cntile-rnisiiig is more profitable and pleasant 
than cattle-lifting. Thus W'e might look 
forw'ard to the time when there w'ould be no 
inor<*^'aziri expeditions, and to the exist- 
ence somewhere in India of a community of 
our old foes .striving to emulate the good 
♦'xample of the Jakranis. 

The word Deport rtiiona has an 
nnaavonry significance in these timea. 
Yet they need not necessarily involve 
cruelty or hardship — and the Wazi^ are 
a desperate case. 


INTERNATIONALISM A RELIGION. 


Principalii. PI Jacks is one of the most 
■original minds of those have applied 
themselves U) the piohleiiis of the League 
of Nations. Writing on * ' The Intenmtional 
Mind '* in the Atlaiitiv Mo^fhhj f^March), 
he gipts foruftnl a challenging propoi^si' 
tJon ; notliing more n,i.T less than that 
We are thinking of the Work! which 

it is th€« ultimate) design of fclie lieague 
create, almost entirely as a jHAiUcal 
state. He assTime» that ‘ tJic end, of 
which the lioaguo is the beginning, is 
^he ultimate miiftcntim of the whale 
hutttdn rare inf a a faniiltf, or^fanir 

ift'oup, ar rum humify . Is, then, ttie 
?>olit-ieid ttete the only means of achieving 
this u^cation? Hm answ^er is No. 
What teJ tnorn* it Is not even the best 
nieans/bioauie ih^ ate practical reasons 


why it can at most only Icfui to a partial 
internationalism, and the latter is onlv 
a synonym for the division of tlie world 
into groups, with the certainty of trouble 
arising between them. 

The fact thnt the political state has shown 
itself highly efficient in welding together 
enormous niaimiw^s of human beings in differ- 
ent parts of the globe does ‘not prove that, 
it will he equally efficient when the final 
problem arises of bringing all these masses 
into brotherly relations one with ai&ther. 
At all events', among the manifold forms of 
tommiinity life how in existotw?o, there are 
others, he8i<V»s the political state, -which are 
worthy of examination. Some of them may 
turn out to be more promising as xnodehi fpr 
that final unification of mankind whi^ is tee 
moving idea of the internatianal mind. 

But before we consider these otepr in^^ 
t will mention briefly why tee pditteoiM state, 
admintele ns it is for its own 




rot alJaw«»d to obaew our minds Tjhsn tho 
hmi 9^^^ hnmaii family le in 

<|068tm. „ . 1 X . 

Tho first reason is that all pobtioal statos 
jire unstable and precarioua structures; som 
of course much more so tlian otberei but All 
in some degree. Within the last fire years 
ihiBpp empires have gone to pieces^ and 
i>iiiiigh rhf British Empire is said to have 
emerj^ stronger than ever, this must not be 
taken to mean that the BWtish Empire rs 
by nature immortal or immune from decay . 
iWe is no example in history of a political 
state which iias not required the greatert 
^•fioris and sacrifices to maintain it in 
oxistem«; they have all proved difficult to 
kf'Op alive; and, in spite of the efforts that 
hi^ve been made to preserve them intact , the 
number of those that have had a long history 
is small compared with the number whose 
histoiiy ^'has been short. Politi<>al states are 
eminently perishable things; and it is 
important to note that g^eat 8t>jites have 
pi'oved themselves tuore perishable than little 
ones. 

t 

Even if it w’ore |)ossible to create u rt'al 
wtjrld fitftte on political “ the 

principal occupation of such a state would 
bt, if I may say so. that of real sting its 
<A\Ti tendency to or at least tf> 

. . . In short, the danger of 

f< reign war would be replaced by the 
grejf&ar danger of civil war.” 

Another reason pointing to the same con- 
clusion is one to which due weight is seldom 
given in theS4; sperrulations. All the existing 
states of the world, even the most pacific, arc 
to a much greater extent than is commonly 
realized, imr^made crentions. Not only have 
their large outlines been detetmined by con- 
quest, hut their social structure, their modes 
of goyoniimmt, their habits of life, their 
cconoitiie ttondiiionii betray, at almbst any 
]ioint we choose id examine, the moulding 
of war. AM this is deeply reflected 
in the pp^'i-hniiigv of nations. .With a few 
I^bsKible os<-e}>t ioiiH, the nations of. tile world 
c'dl^piTe of iheinselves in the lai^ resort as 
fighting units. Whatever other meaning 
th^ may attach to nationality^^and of 
ermrse there dare many others— there comes 
sf’oner or. latei* a point where each nation 
ihinhs of Itself' in war*«like terms; The reason 
why H does so lies in its history, fierhaps a 
of many centuries. And again, it 
i.s importflnt to note that on the whole the 
wardjfee chareotor » mcH« appareni in the 
big sUies liyfiCm tiie little ones. One 
hive expeerei^ the Oie might here 

thought that, m the prw^ of unifireitdn 
wont on, as the Tmlitical unity became larger 
and larger until nations were formed com- 
prising one or two hundred million human 
bf'tngs. we should see a nrogresHive diminu- 
tion in their war-making characteristics. 

The contrary seems to be tlie cacso. It is the 


hk siftttjs which are the tglitlreiiiL ffhich 

mSntarn the most formidable aimanrepts, 
and stand i^f^he most dangreous relations 
one with another. c 

The Internationalist is reccuninended to 
study seven other rr/odels of commuaity 
life. Theae. are ; 


a) The Trade- linion—dr the Community of 
Ub<mr. (2) The Friendly Somety-Tor 
Owimunitv of Inaunuirv. (3) The Univenuty 
—or the Communit of Ijeiirmng. (4) The, 
Guild of Fine Arts— or the Community of 
Excellence. (r>) The Swial Club;^ the 
Community of Friendship, (fi) The Church— 
or the (\ininminty ot Faith. (7) The 
Family — or the f*ortiiriiinity of l^ove. 


He dikeus.<o:.s the tnrtin principle under- 
lying^ each of fluse, ami suggests how this 
(•rMihl be trjjnsfen>Ml fioin the national 
state to the international. But the most 
irnportant of all the loodels Is the Church, 
c» tile coimiiunj ty of Faith. Of all ties 
that bind man this is V>y far the 

strongest*.’' 


This is the iiUiiiiate ionnuki of intcr- 
imiicmalisni — to develop the secret affinities 
which enable tlu- faithful in all nations to 
find on<* nnotluT out and to realize their 
eommunity in the very ad of so doing, with- 
out negotiations, without f-ompact. and with- 
out oath. In this s^ nso, but in no sense more 
n’stricted than this, the Church is the final 
modtd of communiiY life. It includes aij^^ 
vioxplains all the others of which I have 
awoken. The Coninmuity of Labour, the 
CVmimunity of Insuranc.'. the C^oivmunity of 
ExceMeuee; the Community of Laming, the 
Comiiiunity of Friendship, are of 
bringing mankind together oisfflvwer planes 
in order that, atthe last, they may find onr 
f/nofhrr out iifHhe invisible' community of 
faithful souls. And when this has been done 
we. r<?af5h that highest fofm of human organi- 
z'ition, which is at the same time the 
siiupK'st, the last on my list as it was also the 
first, of which T shall only say that it StiAisists 
of the Family, or the Community of Leva. 

Chir Iasi step has brought us to the essence 
of the international mind. Tlie international 
mind is a religion, w'Jiich has room within ita 
ample bosom for nil the religions, hut is itself 
idcntieal with no one of them. 


We (fan but ernphufiiRe Trincipal ^ack^s 
fwiirViHsirm that this road to Ihter- 
nationaliain is n very long way found, 
and would add that there are many 
ohatnieAiona in the route. But it is 
a road and ibat it does lead to the goal 
appears to u« htdii^utable. 
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WHAT:?ailOUtD-'WE. DO 


, III the Narih Amrrhnn^rricw Mr, 
Chase 8. Osbom/ a T Gowriior of 
Michigan, (liscusses from an unfavourable 
]iojnt of view the recent deportationB of 
aliens from America/ We^ are deport- 
ing undesirable citizens,” he says, ” but 
art> we making any headway in our 
attempts to solve our human weed prob- 
lems? They are human weeds. We 
can get rid of them about as successfully 
and satisfactorily by deporting them as 
wc could eradicate Canadian thistles by 
the same process.” 

If it were* pi>e»ible to oonHne thought or 
l.x k of it to any particular part or corner 
tti the earth, then wo might hope to accom- 
jiiish Nomothing by deportation. But in this 
iniMlcrn time when communication ia nearly 
tiif oaaiost thing to jitvitmpliKh. thought is the 
iMcst difficult thing in ail the world to 
iv|>rcss. com press or successfully oppress. 
Kven in the old diiya of dominant autocracy 
t he prnc^tici^ of deportation was notoriously 
a failure. Perhaps the most notable example 
in modern times of an attempt to regulate by 
dt‘{>ortatian was the practice of Russia during 
rite old regime. Krerybody knows just how 
signally Russia failed. There was som'»thinj 
ill Russia's favour, too. in the iiiiitmt of law 
iirid morals. She sent her undesirables to 
Siberia, a portion of her own territory. This 
she had a legal right to do. 


that America sefiiid h^ 

agitators m a dbportatiow, colohy 
should be speciiilly 
reception. Theie Are not as 
' Reds ** ^ 

suggests that they diouM be inieiaied 
together som^iwhere In 
plenty of room' to maint^ ^MBselves. 
There they could set up their own kind 
of Government and fig^t iA out to their 
hearts* content. Perhaps, he afgltes, if 
they had to live in acooraance with their 
own ideas, it would operate to cure them 
more quickly than any^ing else. 

This would be a safe and humane 'tolntion 
of the immediate confifontment. In their 
own “ model ** state of'anarcliy or eoeialism 
they could have with them ^eir families. 
Bv'ihe deportation that is being carried on 
now Ipshands are separated from wives and 
children from parents in a manner more 
cruel than in the days of African slavery. 

Returning to the metaphor of tlte 
Canadian thistles, rhe argues that 
.same remedy should he used to cope with 
the ” Red” peril, namely, to remove them 
from the ground they occupy and then 
cultivate it intensely. But ttiis otftiva- 
tion will have to mean cleaner and more 


Yet Russia in sending her undesirables 
U) Siberia was at least sending them to 
jgirt of her own territory. The recent 
deportations are in <u\^.ordance with a 


pnlicy wdMch has always failed in the past, 
i.s nm* l)eing followed in a cowardly 


■vith limited legal and 


^ rights. 


What right have we to ftibp on anybody 
anywhere n. rontagion, intellectual, or social, 
or ■ r moral, or of an,y kind whatso- 

evc ■ that the Asiatic cholera had 

hrok im o ut here, as it has in the past, winld 
we t^iito cure it by shipping it hack to Asia 
where it could most illy he dealt with and 
where it would continue to germinate and 


form a wcu'ld menace until the cause were 


eradicated. We would proceed at once to 
clean up our land and improve the conditions 
ill every possible breeding-place until immun- 
ity was insured. That la exactly one of the 
tilings that we shall have to do socially and 
politipally. 


But as the dnimediate problem is 
urgent, smd it is useless to :|eiy upon 
educatbn as a tpeans of counteracting 
revolutionary |M^pagW^ ex-0ovemor 
Osborn 'iWkes tKs interesting prq)Osal 


just government, the correction of 
industrial injustice, the abolition of child 
labour, and tlie clear demonstfatiem that 
this is not a government for the few. 



i lASisraSiitarJil 

. . Daybreak. 

** Hafig itl The tight k at last 
■■ . through ..lay intoisterkrhat.l'** ';"':-5/::;v 
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THE CASE FOR THE SHIP-OWNERS. 


The part that the congestion of ship- 
ping at the docks is playing in the ever- 
int^reti^ing riie in the cost of living has 
drawn public attention to the question of 
s€!a transport in a way that nothing else 
couM have done. Before the war, we 
took shipping for granted- We were 
aware that Jiritish ships (?arried half the 
trade of the world. How and why they 
dirl so, few people took the trouble to 
inquire. The goo<l8 arrived and departed, 
and we had plenty — that was enough. 
The submarine war woke us up ; but it 
cannot be said that we realised the vital 
import^ce of our shipping trade, not only 
to ourselves but to our neighbours, until 
the Peace. 

WTiat is the position to-day ? We have 
nearly made good the losses sustained 
tbrcugh the (j€tmian submarines; fctit on 
the other hand, the ships are only curry- 
ing 00 to 70 per cent, of the volume of 
goods they W'ere carrying in 1014. Why 
is this? There are fewer goods to carry, 
for one thing. For another, the holding 
up of vessels at the dot^ks for weeks at a 
time necessarily reduces the niiml^T of 
voyi^es they can make in a year. And 
this congestion is due partly to labour 
difficulties, but even more to the methods 
of the control still exercised by Govern- 
ment departments. 

This is the burden of a strongly worded 
article on The Paralysis of Shipping,” 
contributed by Mr. Archibald Hind t^> the 
Fortnightly Reniew (April). Mr. Hurd 
rec^alls the creation of the Ministry of 
Shipping during the war, with Sir Joseph 
Maciay as Controller. With the ready 
co-opcmtidb of hie asaocdates in the ship- 
owning w^orld, many of whom became 
heads of departments. Sir Joseph built up 
” the most suci^esafiil ministry which the 
war called Jnto existence.” But when 
fhe peace came, these men demanded 
their f^iloxn, pi^Jy to resume their own 
occupations and p^ly because, as Mr. 
W. J. Noble, President of the Chamber 
of Shipping, 

Rome 0 I lias« bee» ladiind the icenei 
and have been the Tirtinw of the souh 
dcKtroying and paralyetim system that seems 
tr) inseparable from uovernment r^trol. 
What are its chametc^ttiesf Government 
rontrol is always ejttravaieaitt and wasteful. 
It dcstrfiys cH initiative. It stereotypes 


mediocrity. is self-aatisfied. It scorim^: 
advice. The^ea of co-ordination is foreign 
to its nature. As an instance of Government 
methods, it was rectmtly stated that a slilp 
in St. Katherine’s Docks w^as loaded and 
unloaded ninw times in pursuance of the con- 
flicting orders of five different Government 
departmenta.” 

The capable cantroUeis departed; but 
control remained, and in Mr. Hurd's 
opinions ite only achievement has been 
seriously to aggravate the troubles with 
which the ship-owner has to deal. Dock 
{‘ongesfion is the worst of these troubles. 

Every day’s delay means w'aste — waste of 
interest represtMiteu in the (*iipital invested 
ill the whip. wasU* of insiiiwiice premium, 
w'asti' of wages ot oflieers and men, and waste 
of nil running eh.arges. for which, of course, 
the c'onHiinier pays. Tht'se accumulated losst^s 
have b(‘en steadily increasing during the 
present year. On a rec#*nt day as many ns 
700 sbips were held up in the Bristof 
Channel. As the CUaiilbc'r of Shipping ha.s 
pointed out, ‘‘ these delays are. perhaps, the 
most serious contributing factor m the main- 
tenanev^ of high freights, for they are tanta- 
mount to a withdrawal from st^rvice of a con- 
siderable proportion of the nvnilable tonnage 
of the world. The netual tonnage afloat to- 
day is esti milted to excec^d by approximately 
2| million grosN tons, or o per cent., the pre> 
war *r.niri£'' -‘f the world, v’hich was a little 
over I*' II '. ‘I !• gross tons, hut if. ns has 
stated, 30 to 40 per cr*iit. of the ofliciencT of 
this tonnage is wasted, then it is equivalent 
to only about 31 to 30 million gross tons of 
pre-war shipping.” These delays are occur- 
ring, moreover, at a lime when the world’s 
demands for re-stockinf‘ and newpyilant are 
abnormal, niid tonnage is being e^jloyed in 
carrying the same comiuoditii^ longei' 

distanecMi than formerly, such to Italy 

from the United States of America, instead 
of from the rni#d Kingdom, owing to the 
decreas(>d British output. 

Again; 

in facing thesf troubles shipowners are not 
their own masters, for British shippiff|Fsiill 
remains under Government I’ontrol, and 
Government control, though it is as iatelH- 
gent and as little irritating as the Shipping 
ControlIJMT can make it. (omplientes the whole 
problem. Voyage charters still have to b*> 
approved by the Shipping Controller, and 
afthough it is not ii<mesaar>' before effecting a 
time voyage charter to obtain the approval 
of the ^linistry, yet the vessel remains sub- 
icet to direction of voyage or control of 
freight spacre. Ships are forbidden +0 under- 
take certaM voyag<si, and liner oomiMiniM 
have to sdkfenoor a certain pnmiiwa si 
their apace to Govemmont and dinseted 
cargoes. Dhreetjon eonpled with Binitatiofi 
rates— repnsienttng abnormally tdmap mtim- 



Leadin© Aimajjs 

applied in regard .to 'the carriage of 
I wheat from Canada, Auatralia, the United 
ates of America, and the ^<2) maiae 

(fribin the Plate ; (8) sugar fronTOiba, British 
west Indies, and Mauritius: (4) coal coast- 
wise; (5) timber from Canada. Direction is 
also applied iii favour of the ore and phos- 
phate imports, and, though there is no scale 
of limitation rates, the freights are effectively 
controlled by the quantity of tonnage forced 
into markets so narrow. At present practic- 
ally all large “tramp” ships not on time 
carter are running in directed voyages. 

The exorbitant prices charged for 
bunker (H)al, as a result of the Govern- 
ment control (>ver domestic coal, are 
direct! res])<:n«ible for high freight^;. 
These pnees have iifov betiii reduced, find 
some improvement in this respect may be 
looked for. Mr. Hurd, however, con- 
tends that high freights do not make as 
much <lifTereiice hi the cust 'if living as 
some people suppose, and gives figures 
which support liis jugimient. The real 
root of this disease is to lie found in one 
word — b u refill f' racy. 

That cjirric?fi with it no condonination of 
our (’ivil Service, which is probably the most 
cfficiriit iKWHesscd by any <'oiiiitry. But the 
civil wrvant is bv education and training, 
and particularly by the rnuditions in which 
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he works, unfitted of any 

trade or industry. He is not a free man, but 
is subjeert to rules and relations, which, 
hewrever necessary to check abu^ under a 
Parliamentary system, ane the tery negation 
of the principles of commercial life. At any 
moment, he is liable to be ^led to account, 
as business men are not liable, and conse- 
queiitly initiative is killed and enti^rise is 
checke'd. Whatever the resiioiisihility the 
civil servant bcfirs, he is set uiHiui by barlmd- 
wire (‘ntanglenlents which eapeneiiee warna 
him to avoid. He is less the serrant of the 
Ktate than the agent of one department of a 
iiuinlHU' of more or leas unco-ordinated depart- 
ments. On entering the portals of the oS&c^ 
ill which he works, he has quenclie^d the Spirit 
of advf^nture, which is the very life and hkmd 
of commercial success, and becomes a depart- 
nieiitalist. In hia own sphere, the civil ser^ 
vant. answ'erable in matters of ezpeiiditure 
to the finance department of his particular 
office, to the Trea.Hury ns well as the 
Acconiitant-foMicral, and to the" Public 
A<*i*ountH Ctfmmittee. and thus to the Houst^ 
of Commons, w’orks u’ith a measure of success 
whicH^s n tribute alike to bis ability and 
bis training. 

T'he Mrti(‘le frankly written from the 
shipfjwners’ standpoint, and with a view 
to finishing the proposals for national- 
isation of this industry. Mr. Hurd’s 
hicts. liowever, aJ•c^ weighty and his argu- 
ments Wfirtliy of serious considerati^. 


• MR, HOOVER’S 

Mr. Axivci’s Tamlidature for the 
pivsirlud^^f the United states is being 
strongly urg^d by various sections of the 
/Vmerican Press, luid ^the American 
Review vi Reviewa (March) publishes a 
long account of his career before luid 
during the Groat War. Mr. Hoover is 
now^mly in his forty-sixth year, and has 
worked his way to the widest fame 
Gi: iigli. Ill the wodrld from the day when, 
at the age of fourteen, he ran away from 
his guardians, and eanibd his living for 
three yeara as an errand boy in a real 
estate office. Even a» a boy, friendless 
and without any assistance or encourage- 
ment, he set himself U> study and qualify 
himself fcir an ambitkHjs career. He was 
one of at the Tjeland 

Strmfond and there he had to 

earn hJf livi^ while woidcing lo^ 
Hours tn in^ the defidenciea m 


EARLY CAREER. 

his earlier education. He paid his >yay 
during his college career by organising a 
system of laundry (rollection and distribu- 
tion, and by acting as an agent for 
entertainments. 

From the iicginning he diredted all his 
studies tow'ai’ds becoming a mining 
Engineer. He graduated aSer four years 
at the University, and then, on the advice 
of one of the Mining Professors, he went 
to work his way as a mine labourer, and 
after a time spent in shoving cars from a 
dump, and then working a pick imd 
shovel, he satisfied himself that he was a 
fully qualified mining en^neer. He wient 
straight to the heai’t of the mining indus- 
tries of California, developed several 
highly profitable mines, and won i reputa- 
tion for ability m an organiser and ^ 
rapidity ,imd perseveranee in vrljich; 
before long gave him his fir^ 
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The Chinese Imperial Goreriinieiit was 
Imriiig ono of its oo^asibiial fipaiaits of ardor 
for iii(Kl!eriii«tiii and development. It had 
decided that in seif-defemce it must learn its 
mineral resources and direct their develop- 
ment; otherwise the foreigners would have 
everything their own way. Also, Chang Yen 
MoWj Minister of Mines, had conceived the 
idea of a real, modern oode of mining laws. 
He was a mining man himself, and wanted 
to beat the foreign devils to it by giving the 
cotmtr}' a real mining system before it was 
too lute. 

It w’as in 1809 that Hoover started in's 
work in China. He had not been there 
long before fight^ broke out, and he was 
soon experiencing all the astonishing 
difficulties and demands upon hie natural 
resourcefulness that followed upon tlie 
siege of Tientsin. When the siege came 
to an end it had taught him a great many 
of the lessons which he was to put into 
practice in a much greater emergency in 
1914, when he was called upon to oi^^anise 
the relief work of the stranded Americans 


os IlBVIBWS. 

in England* ^d later of the Belgian 
refugees. He joined the Chinese MinisW 
of Minei m-ning partner^ip, a4l 
hurried back LiUidon to raise the( 
capital for the development of Chinese 
mines. While in London, he sow for the 
first time, and was fascinated by, the enor- 
mous ]K*ssi bill ties for finance that lay in 
the joint oi ganisation of mining and petrol 
interests, and be detei^iined to t^e a 
leading ]>ari in it himself. He came back 
again k* Lomlf^n from China and joined 
the engineering firm of Bewick Moreing 
and Co., and before long'his services were 
in demand to ■ r^nnisik and direct proper- 
ties all over the world, zinc and gold in 
Australia, h ad in Burma, gold in Mexico. 
He declared that before he was thirty he 
had made his first ten million dollars, and 
that this was merely the l>eginning. 

His later career helong.s to the history 
Of the world. 


ANIMAL ATTRACTIONS AND REPULSIONS. 


“^Ve cpn generally mention some- 
thing,’' writes Mr. Gilbert Coleridge in an 
article o»*‘ Animal Attract ionj? and Uepuh 
sions ” in tlie Contenipfftary Revieu- 
(April), " which makes us hate or love a 
man, but it is not so easy to assign a 
reason for our various sympathies or om* 
antipathies towards certain animals.” 
There are snake.*?, for example. Very few 
people like snakes, but for some they 
have an extraordinary fascination 
Insect'S again «ire generally detested. 
W' hat is tire reason for these antipathies ? 
Mr. Coleridge suggeirt® several reasons. 
One is “ an her^itery dread . . . 

attributid)Ie to ancestral experience.” 
Another is Fashion. Once it was the 
fashhm for ladies to scream at tlie appear- 
aiMJC of a mouse. But generally, he 
thiidcs, the antipathy rests on the deeper 
gro^md of inherited memories. And it 
wd^d appear to be extended especially 
to animals with more than foMy legs. 

Soitnd is a factor in the awakening of 
insrinerive fears. . 

Although 1 do not reii>emher ha ving heard 
the hiii of a aimke, I am »utw my heart would 
best' the faster and 1 would shrink if one 
himied: at me, even if 1 knew it to he intiocn- 


oufi. PoMiblv the nx)t<*(l fear of cows which 
some |>eople mivc is du(^ to their having 1)oen 
frightened wiicn children at first hearing a 
COW' loT^, and after afl it is a fearaome aoiind 
to come from m* mild n creature. On the 
other hand, the true basis of the widespread 
dread of horned cattle may be experienc»> artd 
the knowledge that they occasionally turn 
and rend you. Why they do so is not so easy 
to explain. The moA possessin of such 
formidable weapons as a pnir of #^ns prob- 
ably inspires an occasional desir yP ^ke them. 
Nature has nut provided the^ with these 
excrescences for gothing. 

But the chief agent in provoking attme- 
tions and repulsions is smell . 

The one 4oniesttt' animal which is 
more the companion of man than aiiy<M!«her, 
the dog, plainly ri'cugnises his master by 
smell. it is tolerably certain that 

many other animals have the aame facuhy ; 
thus, when we find some people peculiarly 
acc^essible to animals, it is premahly due 
their possessing what way be called a friendly 
sxfieil. This is doubtless of great advantage 
in establishing first relations of friendaliTp 
with the animal kingdom. 

Mr. Cederidge introducea a charming 
f«toiy of a hare which invaatlgated 
hiui very thoroughly in a 
wood, and fihiiUy went awayivapfiw^ 
quite that he was hiiga^ 



F OREIGN OPIN ION.^ 

GERMANY. 


During March public opinion in Ger- 
iiany was occupied with only two 
uestions-^the first the outcome of the 
vrzberger trial, in the earlier part of the 
nouth, and the second the Kapp-Liittwitz 
oup d'etat which, with the reaction to 
lie Left that followed it, was the centre 
>f attraction for the remainder of the 
iiouth, not onl.f for Germany but also for 
he whole world. 

The Erzberger trial, so-called, was in 
rality the trial of Herr Helfferich for 

I I celling Erzberger. The more popular 

vlirose was, however, justified, for it was 
i^rfectly obvious that it was the Centre 
•arty politician, author of the Beichstag 
•eace liesolution of July, 1917, and 
negotiator of the November, 1918, 
Vrmistiee — it was he, with his public 
Mfeer, that was on trial; he had been 
ibclled in such a way as to make his 
4 )pearance in the courts an absolute 
.eoessity. From the beginning the action 
vas treated as a piece of propaganda on 
he piU’t of tlie Biglit Parties, those whom 
Flrzberger had most consistently opposed 
*nd ridiculfd, and Helfferich 's speeches, 
vith those of his witnesses, were all 
ra tiled w'itb a view to discrediting not 
iuly Erzberger personally, but also the 
iovemment to w^ch be belonged and by 
A hioh A was apparently supported. In 
he tbe trial it was made clear 

hat Er/l^gcr had tilled public office 
vhile still remaining on the directorete of 
!he great armament firrq of Thyssen, and 

he had made inaccurate returns of 
ficome. The second fact, obtained, it 
seem by the bribei^ of German 

III and revenue offici^a — a sidelight on 
the state of public morality in Germany 
it the present day— was particularly 
lainning against a Finance Minister who 
hail championed a far-reaching capital 
levy, and the use made of it by Herr 
Helfierich with his counsel assured, in 
^pite of his opponent’s technical convic- 
tion for libel, the eomplete impossibility 
>f Heir Erzberger 's mmaining in the 

BBa was there- 
fore oie^^imd liocef^ Whatever the 

bf ifer Erzbeiger’s 


character, it was clear that the Eight was 
able to regiater a triumph and ai^o that 
the Government had lost one of its 
most able members. A further point, 
which several German writers seized 
upon, is that Erzberger did more than 
anyone else to cause the Centre to turn 
to the Left and enter into co-operation 
with the Majority Socialists and Demo- 
crats. Should the Centre now swerve to 
the Eight the consequences might be very 
serious. An article by the democratic 
deputy Ludwig Haas in Die HUfe for 
March 4th summed up the situation from 
the standpoint of the Left: — 

It should b© recognised that Erzberger in 
man# respects deserved well of his country. 
He opposed the submarine war oourageousty 
and rnampioned a peace of reconciliation. 
We should perhaps have been saved had 
everyone realised as clearly as he the political 
necessities of a swift end to the war. Regard- 
less of protest he pushed through his taxation- 
policy. . . . The Centre was by him 
carried decisively to the Left, not only 
because he was personally more democratic 
than conservative^ but becaus#he p^eived 
that the nation after the catastrophe could 
only be saved by democrac3^ We are 
anxious now to see whether the policy of the 
Centre does not become uncertain and 
irresolute. Tlie possibility of peaceful 
development would be much endangered if 
the Centre severed itself from the Majority 
parties. 

Tlie Kapp-Ll^twiiz revolution was 
described in great detail in the daily 
pa]>ers; scenes of it were even filmed, 
and there is a pretty general comprehen- 
sion of the course of events. What is not 
so clear is the intrigue from which the 
revolution grew; the immediate conse- 
quences — it is yet too early to speak of the 
ultimate cons^uences; these are at 
present incalculable— the immediate 
consequences all over ttie Empire have 
been difficult to grasp and co-ordinate, 
parUy as a result of very fullness of 
informaijon to which reference has been 
made. l!| general, the matter may be 
summarised as follows, the principal 
source of information, apart ftem 
English special correspondents’ de- 
sps^hes, being Ibe 
which 

Berlm papers eitb^ suppressed 
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made to the iHsqpagaada of the Eapp 

rSgime:^ * 

A militarist coup d'etat had been in pre- 
psuration in Germany for some time. It 
wag intended to bring it off with the help 
of the Baltic troops, also to use the Spar- 
tacists in a preliminary attempt to over- 
turn the Government, preparatory to 
setting up a Cabinet in which the mili- 
tarists hoped to gain the complete pre- 
dominance. In the week preceding the 
coup there had been a dispute between 
Liittwitz and Noske, and the latter 
appears to have known that a trial of 
strength was coming. His attitude was, 
however, one of confidence, and his re- 
assuring re|)orts on the situation misled 
public opinion both in Germany and 
abroad. Von Liittwitz, it may he men- 
tioned, was a German General who 
accompanied the British Staff on the ^oer 
War campaign, of which he wrote a con- 
spicuously fair account ; he had also been 
English Military Attache in London 
before the war, but had not since played 
any very prominent part. Kapp w^ a 
fanatical Van-Gemian publicist w^ho dis- 
tinguished himself by violent attacks on 
Betlufunn Hollw’eg’s war- policy. He 

came from East Prussia where he had 
large estates, being, in the literal sense, 
a typical Junker. Neither of the lea^iers, 
then, was a distinguished man, and the 
fact is worth noticing, for it signified that- 
the more able men of the extreme Right 
w'ere holding their hands, waiting, no 
doubt, to see whether the plot would 
succeed. It did succeed at first. A 
very small number of well-armed Baltic 
troops and men of the disaffected Nava) 
Brigade were sufficient to gain control of 
the Government offices and send the 
members rd the Government in headlong 
flight to the South. There they sue* 
ceedfd in calling together a National 
Assembly, which condemned the coup 
Avith approximate unanimity. They also 
summoned the workers of Germany to a 
general strike, with a view to breaking the 
power of the Kapp regime. In this they 
Avere successful. After a few' days Kapp 
signalised his rapidly growing weakness 
by the most outrageous bluff, attempting 
to make the German people believe that 
on the one hand he was promised the 
support of the Allies and, on the other, 
til at an emissary of the Ebert Government 


at Stuttgart had arrived with propoatds 
for a c'linprumise to which he, Kapp, wae 
Avilling to f^ee. The bluff did not' 
succeed and, digaffection rapidly growing 
up all round, Kapp abdicated in a week. 

But the Ebert Government, on return- 
ing to Berlin, found tlie situation far more 
complicated than they had reckoned for. 
In the first place the Kapp coup had 
stimulated the separatist movement to a 
considerable extent, especially in the 
Rhineland. The general strike w’as 
strongest and most persi#ent there, and 
in a few' days armed workmen bad taken 
control of affairs in most of the large 
centres in the great mining district of the 
Ruhr Valley. The proposal that the 
ReichsAvehr, which on ■ the Avhole had 
remained faithful to the Eherf Govern- 
ment, should he sent to cnish the rebels 
and suppress the Workers' Councils was 
given up, and in the negotiations that 
ensued the Government found itself under 
the necessity of making very large con- 
cessions to the extreme Left. A recon- 
struction of the Cabinet was then entered 
upon. ErzVjerger’s place was empty; 
Noske had, after much hesitation, to he 
sacrificed to tlie Independents, and vari- 
ous experts, forenir^st anu»ng them Herr 
Cuno, the director of the 
Amerika Line, were invited^^to till the 
vacant places. Hardly hiid this re- 
fonnatirm of the Government been deter 
mined, hoAvever, than further crises 
superA'ened, and thec Ministr;^ finally 
resigned, postponing the re-suro^^ing of 
the National Assembly. 

From all points of vioAv the Kapp roup 
(Vi-iai was regarded in Germany as a most 
disastrous failure? The Right had no 
good words for it because it had not sue-' 
ceeded; the moderates and democratic 
elements generally saw in it not a 
vain attempt to re-introduce eventually 
reaction into . Germany, but a serious 
interruption of the economic life of the 
country, until then slowly re-establishing 
iteelf. 

It will be readily understood that the 
March reviews contained little of interest 
in comparison with the Kapp episode and 
all that succeeded it. The folloAving. 
reviews and Articles are, however, worth 
at least a reference, for the guidanc.6 of 
students of German politics^ ^literatu^ 
and public opinion:— 





The Prcusskche Jahrbiicher for an 
uiiportont article by thei Geman novelist 
Hermann Stehr on « i- .i :*! arr.'s 

last play, Indipohdi, in which the princi- 
pal character is compared with Shakes* 
pfcai*e*s Prospero ; the Stimmen der Zeii, 
for a remarkable first-hand account of 
Kussian conditions, entitled “ From 
Smolensk to the Polish Front," by a 
German priest, Father Muckermann; 
Dk Hilfc for March 11th, f<^r an exposition 
of the new Austrian Constitution and a 
t'ciuparison, by \Vemer Stephan, between 
the Parliamentary system in England 
and in Germany; the Seue Rundschau, 
foi- an expert study, by the well-known 
<lerman authority, Otto Hoetzsch, of 
■■ Czecho- Slovakia and Poland"; and 
Drutschc Politik for March 5th, for an 
*art'c*le on “ Europe’s Future," by Dr. 
Paul Rolirbac'h. 

FRA^E. 

M. Poincnr«'’s outspoken article in the 
UcvHC dcH Dvux Mondcs (March 15th) 
w one of. the topics of the hour in Paris. 
N(;t that the information it gave as to the 
doings of the Supreme Council was not 
jdrcjady cfrtiimon ])roperty, but because it 
wiH M. Poincare, the ex-chief of the 
French Republic. M. Poincare, more- 
over, having cast the shackles of office, 
^ast his reserve and let himself go on the 
suViject of Treaty Revi,sion — to which, like 
infjst Fr^ichrnen, Jje is bitterly opposed — 
on the Mcnch clauns to e.xact the utter- 
most from Germany, the English 

statesmei^fike Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Robert Cecil, the English authors like 
Mr. Keynes, who have pained him writh 
their economievarguments, on the Turkish 
tergiversations,, in regard to w'hich Mr. 
LI rad George and M. Cfl*menccRU are 
equally arraigned as w'obblors, on the 
shifting of the Council from Paris to 
London, and London to Paris, and finally 
on the very existence of this body. 

Nego+intions which followed regular chan- 
nels and which would be entrusted, under the 
surveillnm^e and direction of the governments, 
to responsible men would he a hundred times 
more efficacious and certain than these 
eternal goings and comings across the 
Channel. The' peoples could he: as fully 
informed updxi the conferences of diplomatists 
as on tije mpetiings of prime ministers. The 
fj^yewnnaent chiefs would remain at their 
fiNm'Allid woii^ orders to their tepre- 
septati^, Every one would he in his proper 


place, and the bttsfUiits wonild bse nothing by 
it. Would that the Bnprenie Goapujil could 
sleep its last sleep I That is a death whictb I 
believe would sadden neither Jtf< Millerand 
nor the Chamber nor the hoiiittiy; 

Much more violent in is M. 

Georges Batault’s article " New 
European ia 

Mercure de Fnim »■. He iifer;ill\ runs amok 
among France’s partners in the framing 
of the Treaty. The fom et origo of the 
whole bad business is President Wileon ; 
though with regard to the attitude of the 
American nation, M, Batault displays a 
native caution in stating that the hour has 
not yet come for di'^ciNsing this. The 
Petice is condemned as " a protestant 
peace, " bearing the impress of the Quaker, 
and w atered ilown by commercialism from 
America and Manchester. Bluntly he 
charges Great Britain with " disinterest- 
big ’^herself from Eurf>pe. The troubles 
in her own <]oniinions, which he enumer- 
ates, push her to this policy. 

Not only this, but she plots against the 
French in Syria. As for the League of 
Nation.s, it ap])ears that Great Britain 
merely ]nit this proposal forw-'ard in order 
to side-track the question of Freedom of 
the Seas. Britain's Russian l^licy. 
again, has obliged poor Finland, Esthonia, 
Poland, and Roumania to come' to terms 
with the Bolshevists, though she knows, 
or ought to know', that Germany is in 
league with the latter. Briefly, the whole 
indictment is a somewhat ill-tempered 
attempt to foist the w'hole responsibility 
for the Allies’ diplomatic muddles on 
Britain. 

La Rerue M and idle (March lat) opened 
its columns to M. A. L^fcy Oourbi^re for 
an article on " The Future of Islam,’’ in 
w^hich the writer shows himself strongly 
averse to the idea of self-government for 
the coloured subject races. One should 
add that an editorial preface w^ams readers 
that this stanclpoint is not in accordance 
with the policy of the Revue. M. 
Ooiirbi^re bases his objeetton to self- 
government on the thesis that France’s 
colonial subjects are mostly Mahom- 
medans, and not to ^ tnisted with so 
formidable a weapon. He argues thatiifii 
Mahommedan country will never t^ke 
arms against another of the same laith. 
Why, then did the African troops. Pppdaa 
tire •side on which * the Turk ehiisted ? iRI . 
Coufhi^re admits that this happen^; 



ART OF THE MONTH. 


In poiint of general iniMsi, Uie exhibi- 
tloii War, Peace Conferesuce and Qtber 
Portraits by Mr. Aupstua E. Jobn» 
which w'tts held at the Alpine Club Oahery 
last month, was easily foremost. 
were gathered together several of 
liffUh‘-lu sids of tile War and the Treaty of 
Versailles : the Prime Ministers of Aus- 
troliat Canada and New Zealand, such 
outstanding personalities as Lord Eigher 
of* Kilverstone, Lord Robert Cecil, the 
Emir Eeisul, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
Lord Colwyn aiod &ir William Goode, and 
a number of named and unnamed subjects 
of distinction. Mr. Julvn is ho respecter 
(if persfms, niatwhiline or feminine. He 
paints what he sees in the way that he 
sees it, and tiiis applies to his women 
sitters even more than to hig men. is 
diflleutt to believe that ' Lady Ottoline 
Morfe]l ’’ can biije felt flattered by his 
rendering of ' her expression ,* In it "then 
one never knows. For a considerable 
period .^^r. John painted gipsies very 
assiduous! V, and certain feminine 
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f'l-iffN the painUiig by Atiyuotm M. Jwfcn- 


portraits s^^est that the bizarre and^ 
slightly uncouth aura of the wild people 
haunts him still. However this may be, 
it is quite obvious that he has no use for 
the conventional types of feminine 
beauty. Even the notable “ Marchesa 
Casati, ' ' with her w'eirdly large black eyes, 
red lips and blazing red hair is astounding 
rather than lovely. 

The men. on the whole, fare better, or 
at any rate more pleasantly. The 
portraits of Sir Robert Borden and Mr. 
Hughes, which we refiroduce, show the 
artist *s power of seizing and painting 
character to the best advantage. But 
here again there is no compromise witli 
the conventions. Note the dress — it is no 
more than the merest indication. It 
might he any old coat. Parts of the 
canvas aie unhmclied by paint of iiny 
description. To those with no previous 
acquaintance with Mr. John's work, this 
summary treatment of accessories, par- 
ticularly when celebrities tire concerned, 
might come as something of a sh(K*k. But 
to the cognoscenti the only shock in the 
exhibition — if slujck it can be styled — is 
the investiture of Lonl Fisher with the 
semldance of a real naval uniform. It is 
not Mr. John’s way to trouble himself 
with uniha’ins or frock coats. Once bt. 
has got liehind the personality of his 
sitter, as expressed in tin* fice and 
carriage, nothing else remains WtT.ie doae. 
The picture is finished. 

Most good portrait paintefe are direct 
in their methods, and possess the power 
of concentrating on essentials. But few 
are mon^ direct than Mr. John, and fewer 
still conccntrjjte as unflinchingly as he 
does. He is, in fact, so uncompronc'^iiitg 
that there exists a tendency not ti> credit 
his directness, but Ut suspect in his art a 
superhuman fittrsne which it does not 
|)os»e»H. The occasional occuri^oe^ 
harsh and even unpleasemt passages iii his 
painting, his decided, biae ‘towards^ ^ 
unusual in his choice of subjects , tend Ip 
heighten this Kuspicinh-— forgetting ifeb 
dic^tnm that Art is Nature seen tiiroug(h 
H temperament. Such estimates will 
revise themselves with the lapse of time. 
For the moment it is only necessary to 
recognise that Mr. John is, first and fore- 
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moflt, a paiiiter bor»;. and, if you will, 
that he has a very decided temperament. 

In Mr. Ian Btrang, wliose etchings of 
“ Battlefield and other Scenes ” were 
sliow'n at the Chenil Gallery, we have 
u new etchef of undoubted gifts and 
promise. Probably he w'ould have been 
heard of five years ago, had not the war 
swept him into the Army of France and 
Flanders, and only released him— with 
the rank of Captain— in April of last year. ‘ 
The son of William Strung, he doubtless 
had etching in his veins ; but his develop- 
ment in that art has so far been singularly 
unlike that of his flistinguished father. 
Only in certain essays of liis studentship 
wherein he aims at rlramatic contrast of 
massed light and shafle, Kem brand tesque 
effects of ar(diitecture and so forth, does he 
ladray any sort of affinity w'ith his father’s 
predile(‘titms; and the wjy seems to have 
eliminated even that shadowy resem- 
blance. Gone tf) 0 , appMiv^ntly, is his over- 
niast(*i'ing preference for the dry prant 
nieth(»d. T’nlike most artists, wFio begin 
with ordinary et<;hiTig (,ri the coated copper 
and proceed 'thenct‘ t»> [jiuv dr\ point, 
Mr. Ian Strang started with dry point; 
the indefinit><‘ lino of this process seeming 
to him tlie most direct read to the purely 
pictorial end at which ho then aimed. 
But he would st'cm to have, realised since 
^hen that pictorial ism is best sjerved l»y 
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From the pointing by Aujiiithtf t\ John, 

painting, and that the etcher s art h most 
effective when it contents itself wiUi a 
more abstract record of his' vision. The 
(diange is signalised in the clean, spirited 
line of such battle landscapes as 
“ Kemmel ” (No. 40) and ‘‘ la the 
Balient ” (No. 
r)8), and agiaiti in 

■ The Belfry, 
Brthnne,” ■ ;and 

■ B e t h 'vr n e 
C’liut^,;' .'ivhere 

: hik ensuring pas- 
feion for arehjtt'c- 
tiU-e bees noth ^ 
ing thbwgii the 
cieig^hesssi. ^<il his 

imd Italic sn%- 

atiibd; ; 


able exhibition. 



BOOKS OF JFHE MONTH. 

€t: 

MR. GALSWORTHY’S SKETCHES. 


TATrCROEMAUOlL By J9hn Galsworthy. 

(Heincmann, 7/6 net.) * 

‘Mr. Galsworthy^ keatoient of the 
poor world into which he, like others, has 
been bom without being asked is becozn- 
ing gentler and gentler. There was a 
time when he was angry with it, when his 
sore heart demanded vengeance in wound- 
ing words, when irony came readily to 
his pen, but the time is apparently past. 
This diange in him, of course, has had a 
gra^iual development, but it has become 
marked since* the outbreak of .the war. 

The Five Tales 'which contain. 1 ^^ the # 
way, not only some of his very best work, 
but also some of the hnest prose writing of 
this century, may be said, perhaps, to 
have begun it. “ Saint’s Progress ’* was 
merely a continuation, and a rather weak 
continuation at that. And now 
“ Tatterdemalion,’' the new collection of 
sketches and very short stories, forces us 
to the conclusirvn that Mr. Galsworthy’s 
latest manner i likely to be a permanent 
one. 

The change is not, of course, all to the 
good of Mr. t ralsworthy's art. The , 
Five Tales " were exquisite things, but 
" Saint’s Progress " was emotionally 
monotonous and rather unreal (unreal in 
effect, that is to say, for we are utterly 
convinced of the perfect genuineness of 
the emotion , which prcrauoed them). 
And now* with " Tatterdemalicsi *’ 
before one it is hard not to fee! a certain 
disappointeent. The g^eral colour of 
lha. hwt in the book is a delioate 

silv^ grey, but the silver becomes some- 
times blurred. A more tender little ^etch 
than that of tfaa old Buglishwomao living 
in Prance, which we are given in " The 
Grey Anirel/" the first in the book, the 
(rf Mi. Gidgwoithy's admirers 
O iuld not demand* That is beautifully 
and austerely wdtten. Therd is a refine- 
ment in extreme and dignified old age that 
Mr. Galsworthy loves to dwell on, and 
this picture of an oid genfiewosttan deny- 
ing herself everything so as to buy qUrne 


little presents for the potlus in hospital 
has au the tenderness and sweet humour 
of Whistler’s hackneyed and lovely 
portrait of his mother. 

After this there comes another fine 
thing, “ Defeat," in which a young 
German prostitute, living in fear ^ dis- 
covery in London, suddenly, on hearing 
of an^ English victory, throws caution 
the winds, tears up the notes that a kind- 
hearted young subaltern has given her, 
and in a blaze of patriotic fury starts sing- 
ing Die Wacht am Rhein, There is y 
strength in this sketch that is laclpng in 
inany of tlie others, and the whole thing 
is effective since one can think of it rather 
as happening, than just ns the expression 
of a mo^>d of Mr. Galsworthy’s. 

There are, of course, many other fine 
and nr>ble things in the br>ok, but nothing 
comes up quite to the s^lfindard of those 
first two sketches. Many of the stories 
have just a little the effect of being r^ro- 
ductions of what Mr. Galslvorthy has done 
before. One notices this particularlv in 
such a .small particular as ihe form of th^ 
sentences. Take this for instance: — 

Isn’t it a cruel thing., when 7011^ come to 
think of it, tliat there should De iern into 
the world poor dott? 

cate, horses — who want badly and oe 

loved, and yet whom no one dm qnita put 
up with, much lees feel affection for! 

Or this : — 

Yes,” I thought, “ but in a wedi or two 
the little green gram-duM^ts will be pushing 
up underneath ' into the sun. So the mid 
gbes! Out of destruction' It’s a stiiinge 
thing!’’ 

Or, more than ever, this: — 

Then, slowly, he rubheil his hands over his 
knees, with the secret craving of the old lot 
warmth. 

It is not that the sentences Ore 
sentences; the;^ dha good and expresdvei 
But they have in them somettdng M 
sound of famSiar echoes. Mr. Miwci^^ 
has not only said ihe same thing^ 
but he has said it in so very mtufii 
same w«^. 

The wmt of saying 
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that directly one W said this, o!ae tiluita 
almost pasionately, if not tfpmsaj it, at 
^east to mark tlie fact IhatiT should not 
be uttered above a whisper.' In every- 
thing that Mr. Galsworthy writes there is 
a quality which is extraordinarily difficult 
to define, but the^efEect of which on any 
sensitive reader is to make him want, 
rather foolishly perhaps, to stand up and 
fight anyone who dares attack him. Mr. 
Galsworthy is not a perfect artist. There 
are sides of life that he does not seem to 
us to see ; there is a quality in life which 
lie has never quite seized, a quality of 
adventurousness fuid full-brnlied hope. 
Nevertheless one is chary of saying so. 

The truth of it all is, perjiaps, that the 
full-bodied is so often coarse and blunt, 
and that Mr. Galsworthy’s sensitiveness 
is so fine a thing in comparison that one 
liositfltes before appearing to depreciate it. 
Actually too in this book there is a sorb of 
chastened hope that is a beautiful thing 
in itself. Mr. Galsworthy sees more 
friendliness in the world than he used to 
see — it is true that it is the friendliness 
of fellow sufferers — and it is this quality 
that has tended, we suspect, to swallow 
up his irony: — 

The good bishop was making them feel that 
he was happy in their presence, and that 
made them happy in his, for the great thing 
ahaut life is the going out of friendlineBs from 
being to being. 

That, 0 ^ feels, ft all he knows and 
perhaps aA^at he needs to know. 

“ Tattiordemalion " then is not up to 
the level of “ Five Tales ” or * Fratern- 
ity ” or “ The Country House ” as a 
work of art, somotimos it is not nearly on 
that level. Nevertheless tbe^ are tlungs 
in it tjipt only Mr. Qalswortliy could have 
written; and, though there ore others 
that Mr. Beerbohm might almost sign in 
jest, it is wiser to point out that the 
standard of comparison is an exacting 
one. 

or TM NINETEENTH 

IrriWWItNNy. By Janet E. Courtney, 
O.B.E. (Chapman dc Hall. 1 2/a net.) 

I Of 41 question rbeggm^^^ that of 

pree-tfainkei* is perhaps lie most mislead- 


jog, nnd eertmhly thd gHmp of mmi which . 
Jifrs. Gourfaiey has gS^heied togelher ia 
this book have little more in common 
the age in which they live. ' jt is diffi* 
cult to see, too, how we herself is using 
the word. Obviously it is not os a mwe 
synonym for “ agnostic,'’ since; besides 
Kingsley (for whom she maikes a half 
apology), she includes Frederick Denis^ 
Maurice. Perhaps it would not be unfair 
to suggest that a ^ee- thinker in the sensb 
in which it is used in this book means a 
man who stands up for the right of every' 
man to think for himself so long as he 
come to a rather unorthodox conclusion. 
Certainly when Newman, for example, 
dared to think for himself Mrs. Courtney’s 
heroes were hardly to be found amongst 
his supporters. ^ 

Mvfi Courtney, however, is of the 
opinion that her six men, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Matthew Arnold, 
Charles Bradlaugh, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Leslie Stephens, Charles 
Kingsley, and her one woman, Harriet 
Martineau, are representative liberators of 
her youth, and so in a sense of cc^rse 
they are. Bradlaugh, at any rate, though 
the most dogmatic of men, was a noble 
champion of liberty as he understood it, 
and the same can be said of Hfiurriet 
Martineau. But it is difficult to believe 
that the rest of her thinkers in any real 
sense can provide an answer to the ques- 
tion that she sets herself as follows — 
“ Whence came that passion for liberty 
which had sustained us and our kinsmen 
through the long war that was henceforth 
to m^e the world safe for democracy? " 
1'bat they are representative men of their 
age everyone will admit, and also that 
there were fine qualities in them all. One 
cannot hoip remembering, however, that 
they belonged to tlie generation which is 
chiefly to be blamed for the war which 
the next generation had to fight. 

Taken individually, Mrs. Courtney’s 
short essays are excellent reading; it is 
only when she claims for her Victorians 
virtues which ^somehow it seems to us 
were hardly theirs that we wisdi mfldly 
to protest. 




Social and Political. 

lii*«Mil AMnfey-HuM Am Way Out Hy 

W. Walter Crotch (Hutchinson, 2/6 net). 
Bir. Crotch goes to the root ^ 
Labour discontent— the craving of the 
working man for a change in his social 
and industrial status. The remedy, this 
writer thinks, is copartnership of Capital, 
Labour, and, last but not least, abili^. 
In this connection, he recalls several 
very interesting experiments that have 
already been^miad^ particularly the system 
at Godin's Iron Foundry at Guise,^ where 
superior ability is recognised by a ^finite 
percentage of profits. He regards the high 
minimum wage principle as demoralising to 
the workman, and would substitute piece- 
work^ or payment by results; not, however, 
the jealousy-provoking piece-work in which 
one workman competes with his fellow, hut a 
collective effort, in the profits from which 
all share. As a banker and a business man, 
Mr.^protch writes with first-hand knowledge 
of industrial conditions; and he shows a 
genuinely sympathetic understanding of the 
w^kman's view-point. 

fruPMm Mtf PftcMsn. By Poultney 
Bi«]ow (Putnam, 7 IQ net). 

This CKiok is a short account of the seventy 
yean ol Prussian domination, from the time . 
when the first Wilhelm fled Berlin, in 1648, 
to 1918 when his grandson fl^ to 
Amerongen. Mr. Bigelow, whose father was 
United States Minister at Paris, passed some 
of his boyhood in Prussia, and was a pifiy- 
mate of the late Kaiser. His reminiscences, 
written in a string of rather portentous 
cliches, are fairly interesting, thoufl^ his 
observation was apparently rather wifi than 
deep. It is difficult to say whether his dislike 
for Ptwianism or Pacifism is the stronger, 
hut ft If riot very important after all. Mr. 
Bigelow has, at any rate, some fresh gossip 
to give the world. , 

^ By 

Mil ioent Garrett Fawcett (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 3/6 net). 

Mw. la^t, in thi» small book of hen on 
the ^ the euffraiie between the 

IJtl-WlS, enjoys henelf thoroachly, 
Xatarally ehe cannot he'r rhn.-klinc with 
enjoyment, inien she n ■ n.Ki -; |,.t inrioue 
en^nMn with Mr. Asqnith. and wS 

^ hie final, if belated md 
twtical, omveraen in TMfl ini osn only 

fai aot mbhina 
salt into what mvM yet be tender iroan£ 


For the rest, the book is an eabellent acooun 
of the various suifrage activities during th 
^ years of final struggle, and is fuD o 
suggestions for the future. 

Tim Social Worker. By C. R. Attlee, mU 
(Bell, 6/- net). 

This is the first volume of the Social Servic 
Library, to be issued under the eegis of tli 
Ratan Tata Department of Social Scienc 
and ■ Administration, London Universitj 
Mr. Attlee eloquently and comprehei 

sively on the general aspect of social servici 
sketching the historical development of if 
basic idea, its modern manifestations, th 
opportunities of BeTvice, and the qualifici 
tions and training desirable for tbe socii 
worker. Incidentally, he warns us againi 
imtting too narrow an interpretation *upo 
the hitter term. Ho points out that a keent 
setise^ of citizenship than that obtaining i 
our^ inchoate and segregated society is a 
indispensablo preliminary to more effeciiv 
social scryico; and lie suggests the intimat 
relationship between social service and ever 
development of our modern indusirii 
activity. The spirit of the real social worki 
is summed up in Blake's lines: 

** 1 will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jorusalem 
In England's grmi and pleasant land. 

The Untolvctf Riidls C iMinl Jflrtlcfc J 

S^hen Leacock (The Bod^'Wead, 6 

This tiitie Mr. Leacock ^mtes as tl 
Professor of Political Economy at MoOi 
University, that is to say, seriously on 
serious subject. He bas no ready-made soli 
iion of the “Riddle” to offer; but b 
survey of the pn.wnt economic position 
informing art® thoroughly readable, and h 
that social justice can only be £cufwi 
slowly and step by step, is sound if m 
original. Stwialism is dismissed as a bwni 
fui dyeam, which would never ** work/* Bi 
it wee Wdly fair of him to tsiw Belleniy 

Looking Bjuskwerd ” m (he iip4e^' 
progrrame of the Socialiste for die eeke < 
mpoeing the fallacy Of the doetirine. 

**• *9**r.*** . ^ «l»»l 

l^n «Bd Dorothy Fraiioee Bute 
(ADen aad Unwin, 7/> iiet). 
jae and^i Tiew of lAe Wo^ altar d 
War is as gdpom aa the moft psaiiiBMe < 
us could mite. He treuneec^be Allii 
stateimen •» ike parties lUmAsBilt lUr II 
prsmt UrDUblkii and attiaioi tite Udbb 
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virid picture of the distil in Central 
Europe, and a really thoughtful q}ia||^r on 
Bolshevieni in its relation to the^S^eral 
revolutionary tendency, M^MDuntOn, in 
0 spite of his pessimism, has hopes for the 
future. The younger thinkers and writers 
will, he thinks, draw together in the different 
countries and •further the social revolution 
which is to make the world happier. ^ 

Tht Blaek Mitap of tlie Billuiiii. By Leland 
Buxton. With an Introduction by 
Aubrey l^rbert (Nisbct, 4/6 net). 

The Black l^eep is Bulgaria, and it is Mr. 
Leland Buxton’s aim to show that prejudice 
against that country is largely the result of ^ 
'misrepresentation. For the latter he blames, * 
principally, Greek propaganda. “ The 
campaign . . . was not concerned with 

atrocities only, but vras designed to discredit 
in every possible way the three pcoxiles — 
Bulgarians,' Albanians, and Turks — from 
whom the Greeks intended to annex terri- 
tory.” Mr. Buxton confers that the 
Bulgarians are no worse thflh any other of 
the Balkan races, and criticises the Peace 
Conference for a too vigorous application of 
the principle of Vae Yictis to their case. 

War Records. 

Our Itilian Frant, Painted by Martin 
Hardie, Described by H. Warner Allen 
(Bhwk, 25/- net). 

Mr. Allen describes vividly and discreetly 
the campaign from the British stand- 
l>oirit, and his experiences of the exceptional 
warfare waged by the Alpine troops on “ the 
highest fighting ground of Europe ” make 
the best first-hand narrative we have 
riK^ountercd of this phase of the struggle, 
jjlis knowledge of Italy and her language 
enabled him to understand the Italian 
fighter Ixiiter than many of us have succeeded 
in doingAand he sliDws him not merely as 
nppretnajfc of British bravery, but as 
■ I-; and sometimes desperately, 
■■ ■i. Captain Bardie’s drawings 

include news of most of the battlefields and 
many other scenes that were hardly touched 
by the storm of war. He deals but little with 
the grim side of things, and not at nil with 
the sensational ; but his simply-handled and 
striiiglil forward painiing wiiuies truth and 
no flSkH measure of beauty. 

Our iiliillllB Fltllt. Painted by William 
T. Wood, R.WJ. Described by A. J 
MaimV M.A fBInck, 25/- neO. * 

An exc^Usnt account of the flatonika base 
and of xnifitary opei^tions flerbin and 
elscwbcre in the Bnlkatis. Captain Mann 
i^wenla the appalling difBctiHies of campaign- 
ing in theaa parta, and ihnteby explains the 
apparent deadlock, this front which for 
many montlia niyaitfled and disoouraged 
Britiah Winr^litoSera at home. Of great 
intet» tiX» ik hia of the fine medicnl 

organtiaitj[m nf and British Cow- 

matidsr parts played in 

Serb and 


G reek is strictly im|i|artial. Mr. Wood's 
drawings were shown iii liondon .aoma little 
4time ago, and so far as can be judged, the 
colour reproductions do ju|tice to hy 
individual and poetic ari< 

Russia and tbe East. 

BoliiMvKit RiiMla. By Etienne AntonelH 
(Stanley Paul, 12/6 net). 

Professor Etienne AntoneOi gives in epn- 
Ridernble detail^an account of the aae-kaig 
revolutionary nfbvement of which Boyaevism 
is the climax, and illustrates his anglySiB of 
Bolshevistic theory and practice with cdficial 
documents. His explanation of Its sttcbhis 
in Russia is probably the right one : it iS 
simply that its doctrine has hitherto been the 
most acceptable to the Slav mind, because it 
is most in agreement with Slav psychology. 

The social aspects and political working of 
the system are examined in the Ufi^t of this 
theory,- and much light is thrown thereby on 
the amazing contradictions which have baffled 
the student in the West. M. Antohelli’s con- 
clusions are cheeninl. He does not believe 
that Bolshevism as a system of government 
will endure. He does believe that it may 
prove the foundation of a new type of 
democracy which will build itMlf up out of 
the very stuff of the jMople " and present to • 
humanity the spectacle of a social structnre 
” such ns the world will not have known till 
then.’' 

III Brigandi' Hands and Tnrkttli Frftmi. 

1114-1912. By A. Forder (MarshallUnxi.. 
12/6 net.) 

This is partly an account of persecution 
suffered by the author at the hands of the 
Turkish authorities in Palestine, and partly 
n review of bis missionary labours among the 
Bedouins prior to that period. He was 
arrested by the Turks in November, on 
account nf their discovery^ of some correspond- 
ence of his which they held to be inenmin- 
ntiiig; was incarcerated in an ordinary 
criminals’ prison at Jerusalem, and again at 
Damascus; ultimately received a ** pardon ’* 
from Constantinople, but was prevented from 
leaving Damascus by the seemingly purpose- 
less cruelty of a minor official ; and recovered 
full freedom only when the Allied tro^ 
entered that city. The moond and major 
part of the book deals with his missionary 
experienees Imtb in the East, and at honie. 
The text is often thrilling, and occasionally 
diverting, and there are -capttal photographs 
of Arab life and scenery taTcen by the aothbr. 

The Bmmirt it Hntai lif. Compiled 
hv Aram Andonian. With an rntrodno- 
tion by Viscoimt Gladstone (Hodder and * 
Stoughton, 2/- net). 

It is something to know that thbre are 
some humane Turks, evmi among the offiiciftY 
class. Naim Dey is one, and it wpa dim to 
his disgnst with his masters^ ppliof Iffr . 

Andanian was able to extract 
translate,' these illnminatiiig oudal ‘d<M»t* 
ments relating to the DeportatioM 
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Massacres of Armenians. Bfr. Andonian him- 
self is. an Axmenian facile who escaped death 
by a breadth. If ai^hing further 

were wanted to implicate the inhuman 
Enver and TaJaatj it is supplied by theBe*dis- 
cloBures. A piquant feature of the book is 
an open letter to President Wilson by a 
German eye-witness of the massacres, plead- 
ing for the world’s help for the unfortunate 
Armenians. 

.Fiction. 

Ward Tales. By £. Chivers Davies (John 

Lane, 5/- n^). 

This series of sketches in' the life of a 
V.A.D. are really amusing. Miss Davies has 
a sense of humour, and what is better still, a 
sense of pro])(>rti<)ii in humour. All her 
characters are credible characters, and her. 
events might really have perhaps 

indeed they did. The triali oi making bricks 
without straw, and the necessity for 
** scrounging ” are not exaggerated in the 
least, and anyone who has been in a military 
hospital will bo relieved to find a V.A.D. 
who, apart altogether from her own worries, 
can see the men’s side of «a grouse ” or a 
joke. ^ 

Hit Arguf PhMM'fi By John Charles 

Bf^echara (Methuen 7/- net). 

On the cover of this book there is a beauti- 
‘ fill brown girl, a set-off against light blues, 
greens and recis that reminds one of the 
llussian ballet; The girl is the argus 
pheasant, a leader of her Borneo people, and 
every bit as thrilling as her picture. She 
hates^^ these heroines of fiction will, the 
white man until she meets the white man 
whom she can love. But meanwhile .there are 
fights and magic and all sorts of wicked 
scoundrels to be played against eacli other. 
The Arffujt Phposnnt is as attractive a stciry 
of the ivilds as most, with a distinctly more 
fascinating heroine. 

Tkf Noun of Baitttar. By W. J. Wke 

(John Lane, 7/- net). 

This is a typical Locke. The happenings 
are highly improbable, and the characters 
highly whimsical or freakish — it depends on 
your point of view'. In it you may learn how 
a man who has disappeared for twenty years, 
who has a mathematical genius of a Chinese 
servant, and who lives in England for more 
than two velars without know'ing that there 
was a w*ar on, is awakened by a Zeppelin 
bomb into political activity. You may also 
learn bow he . disciovers his early lore and a 
son of whose existence he is quite Unaware. 

Woll-To-Do Artliiir. By W. Pett Ridge 

(Methuen 78. ni*t). 

Mr. Pett Ridge is a real expert in the con- 
temporary cockne^y. He does not go very 
deep into him, it is true. But the verisimili- 
tude of his superficialities is delightful., 
Arthur, his present hero, earns more mon^uy 
in munitions than he knows what to do with. 
We find him tnaating bis fatner “ on leaye^' 
and himself on a holiday in a half-fash i on aS© 
notel, and his girl friends on all possibles occe- 
?;’cns. And the amount of fun he seems to 


be able to Squeeze out of the smsilleBt adyen- ,. 
ture is infectious. When -Mr. IMt itjid|gf s 
passes f(A the moment from fun to solemnity " 
his touch is B^Mght that we know that it is 
only an AprirlJnow'er. C 

llllillling Wiitf. By Bertram Smith (Simpkin 
Marshall, 6/- net). 

It is so rare to find a man writing about 
^hildhood with the aest that belongs to it, 
^hat this book of Mr. Bertram Smith’s is 
worth all the stories of children, probably, 
that have been published during the year. 

It is a capital hook. Mr. Smith’s children 
are re.^l children for the reason that he was 
oncO himself one of them. It is the vividness 
•of memory that gives his stories life. And, 
w'hat life they have! It is as if one were 
watching a real family of children running 
wild, enjoying every moment of their days, 
sharing the adventure in each new happen- 
ing and the thrill of each newly discovered 
accomplishment. 

PrMtigi. By J^«.A. T. Lloyd (Stanley Paul, 
7/- net), r 

Fleet Street has been the subject of several 
modern novels. It can hardly have been 
treated more severely than Mr. Lloyd treats 
it. Not that things are not there sometimes 
as black as they seem to him. Prestige is a 
sombre book, with a rather fanciful happy 
ending. Of irourse it is a nice revenge to 
give the ownership of “ The Building ” to a 
man who lias suft'ered under it for years. It 
is hardly, alas, a likely one. The book is 
really well written. And if a young man 
should have romantic ideas about Fleet 
Street, it would do him no harm to put this 
book into his hands. 

Sasha. By A. I, Kupim. Translated by 
Douglas .\shby (Stanley P.aul, 7/- net). 

Kupim is a writer who up to the present if 
not verv well kiuwn in this country. Mr. 
J, A. T. Lloyd, who wTites an introduction, 
calls him “ a complete ewatrast notwnly with 
the great Russian writerN from /i^ogol to 
Tolstoi, but with his contemporgg ^ of the 
twentieth century from Gorky tog^rolenko.” 
He is a realist, .is all Russians are, but on a 
small scale. Rasha is a wonderful story almut 
a Jewish fiddler in a night restaurant in a 
South Russian port. Its whole effect depends 
on the winning figure of this artist against 
the turgid cosmopolitan background of his 
wild setting. But all the stories are 
reading. 


By Lady Poore (John 

Lane 7!- net). 

Tindy 'Poore s characters are hardly original. 
There is the little Irish girl, thr friend of 
grooms and horses, who suddenly find herself 
plumped down in Grosvenor Rquaro in an 
atmosphere that is at once heavily respe^abld 
and rather coarsely" moneyed. ’ Then there 
„are..acones in Berlin just before the outbreak 
or ’.war, and, of course, a charming .young 
*J^Jbr whose heart is divided between the, 
chi^inltt'is heroine the no lem charming 
service. Still Lady Pooro has a light 
and the story is flicked along most 




THlE OLD HOIJate 
In^itK Green Shutters— Undkr ^ Pnut’si 

“PUBLIC OPINION ’Etches its EonoRtAL tent unkb tik 

SHADOW OF ST. PAUL’S IN AN ANCIENT HOUSE WHICH WAIS 
BUILT AT THE SAME TIME AFTER THE GREAT FIRE HF 1«6« 


r HE OLD HOUSE WITH GREEN SHUTTERS down by becoming a maker 
under ST. PAUL’S, at 20, LUDGATB HILL of Public Opinion, and his 
will from this date be the new Editorial and Business memory for all time would be 
flices and only address of Public Opinion. enshrined in a Mighty Tent of 

This Historic House is the only house on the Hill now stone upon a little hill within the 
;maining of those rebuilt after the Great and Dreadful pagan island of Britain—^such a 
ire of London,’* in 1666. It is a striking memory that Tent as he and his mother never 
lis simple house is contemporary with Wren’s great made or saw in that Thrums 
lasterpiece, and that while he was building the great of Asia Minor where f^ul the 
athedral of St. Paurs, in the reign of Charles II., Sir Tent Maker of Tarsus was bom. 
hristopher must often have passed this spot and seen the And yet the great domed building 
len busy rebuilding the house of No. 20. It was the fury on Ludgate Hill is the great sequel 
: the burning of St. Paul’s thal|created the flames which to his journey to Damascus and to 
msumed our house in the Great Fire. that great oration on Mars Hill. 

It is well that this relic of Old London should be ore- Under its shadow Public Opinion 
:rved, as it now will be by Public Opinion, so mat has now pitched its more modest 
assers-by will be reminded of the thousand years of but contemporary TenC— eager 
ondon History which this house and^ts predecessors have still to print the messages and 
itnessed inspirations of the Pauls of to-day 


All great occasions brought London to St. Paul’s. All 
ie great figures of English History came thither at some 
me, passing up and down Ludgate Hill. For hundreds of 
ears some eager faces have looked down from No. 20 upon 
le passing pageant which made our history. 

The Makers of Public Opinion. 

All the great figures in Literature, Religion, Art, 
'oliti^and Arms once passed this way — a mighty host of 
r^t^nglishmen and women of •• puslio opinion 
II times. All our Kings and new offices. 

lueens since ^fred, all%ie great 
Titers sinc^wde and Chaucer 
nd the Shake- 

peare, Milton and Johnson, and 
ie men who have made the fame 
f England for all time came this 
^ay. 

Ludgate Hill is therefore trulf 
ae Hill (ft^ublic Opinion, and the 
roper home for our Journal. For 
II the great masters of English 
Public Opinion have passed up 
nd down this way. 

To-day Paul’s Cathedral is the 
Host magnificent monument to 
juman personality and to a maker 

I Public- Opinion which the 
rid has seen, Paul, when he 
out on the to Damascus, 
s on his way to Lud^te Hill— 

Mam he knew it 

■' Nor did he that he 
8 goir^ to upside 



and to-morrow, whether in book 
or paper or by word of mouth, and 
quite ready, at the beginning of its 
(k)th year, for the next^postles 
who w'ill turn the worla upside 
down again for its good and for 
all who would fashion Public 
Opinion to mighty issues. 


Public OpiAioa 

Edited bp PEBCY 1,. PABKBD. 
THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 

The chief object of fiihlic Opinion it to 
provide the busy man and woman with 
a bandy aummaryofthe beat thottght 
and activi y of the beat men .and 
women of the day from the beat 
Papera, Magazines, and Books. It hna 
the largest circulation of all the 
weekly reviews. 

k SpioMM Can rfraUIG ttMIR 

will be seat to any address on incalpi 
of a postcard addresisd ilin 


TNi 0U» KOUlf 
Hi MtM tNUfTlin. 


so, LUOOA1B HlLt, 


Whia wrIUac io AdwrtlMr* pI«bm owMImi 


Tl^ “ Lion ’ ’ ^ British Postal 
Taltw-Service Saves Over- 
seas Men 25 to 50 per cent. 

'T^HB finest of Huddersfield's fsmous Solid Worsted dll^ths and the smartest 
* Pure Wool Tweeds come right from the loom to the men who cut and 
make “ Lion " Self-Measured Suits. Years of experience have perfected our 
xetf-rneasuring system, and thousands of Overseas men get all their clothes 
from us by post. '* Lion** Suits of smart, hard-wearing Tweed, saving you 
25 to 50 per cent, on Overseas Prices, can be ^ IS IS a 

mailed to you for ... ... ... ... * 9S. 


Write Now for Free Patteras and Self- 

Measure Chart. Simple, clear, accurate measuring system. 
Thousands of Overseas Men order regularly. No risk—- Complete Satis- 
faction with Fit, Cloth, and Delivery, or Cash Refund Guaranteed. 

Cloth by the Yard : — Huddersfield Solid Worsted 

yard ; Scots Tw^ds, 17/-; Smart Hard Wear Tweeds, '12/6. Average 

suit length, 3J yards. Any length cut. Writ^to-day for patterns to 

Groves & Lindley, ORif CtotMng, a 0 

a . 

70, The Lion, Huddersfield, Eng. 



XLhc Cburcbman 

A MomUy Magaaine and Review. 


SOME OP THE CONTENT^ FOR APRIL. 

CHANGES IN THE CXIMMUNION SERVICE. 

Ry Sic Bishop of Mandwstor. 

MEMORIES OF CANON CHRISTOPHER. 

By the Rev. W. H. OfUBlh Thentaa. B D* 

THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE, 11. 

By fhe Rev. P. R. MaatgomciT Hlldwock. D.D* 

BISHOP HALL. By the Rsv. G. Sydney Csrter, M.A. 

studies in Texts ni. Celvsry end Good Friday. 

By the Rev. Harrington C. Leea, Bd.A. 

THE ENGLISH CHARACTER OF THE GHtRCH 
or ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. Emery BemeS, 0.D; 


Monthly //- SubKriptiwi ptr annum, pod fru 

THE CHufcH BOOK ROOM, 

82, VICTORIA STRBBT, 8.W. 1 


It is 

No Idle Boast 

which the School of Authorship makes wf.en it 
affirms that it can put alert-minded people, who^ill 
work, into the way of earning money quickly and 
delightfully. C* jt 

Tt docs this by expert, wise and^ Vjiv tuition in 


ARTICLE 


ITING 


STOBV WRIT ING 

Lout) or Short 

As to the value of the tuition, we shall let thi 
unsolicited appreciations of two Stvdents tpeak- 

**i think vour tyglem it per/tdly MarvrihiUi Already Z fei 
more helped than I can tell you. 1 dad your exercises dlfllca! 
Intt most (ssduatios, and the lectures have a ivenderful way i 
tsGhlfaif s begintier^i dilBculties.*'— ir. If. M. (OlsMOw). 

** X cannot tell you hovt^.niueh I have enjoyed your vs&ab.' 
coarse, sad apprecisie all the skill and psMtntion Shown In tt 
tnactical hints given, / have tern lomHaing 0 / otiur Cewffsi, «« 
fm4 yaw Jar akea* of them. I have nevtr knomn rntyem mai 
one see tkingt to clearly and quichly.’*-^!. L- F. R. (Plynioitth). 

Write TO- DAY for Prospectui, to 

The School of Authorship 

Oiwwills Hanst, AfwdsI iiet^ 

. SMnd.' n.. ft .» - ■ 


When writing io AdvartUert piBsso MlBiifkldw ** TM Review of KevlewEv* 
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Um wHI FM wt tiM W«F,j By Clwa 
Turnbull j^Methuen 7/- net). 

The aetting of this story u^n the J*eak 
Cuuiitry and the time the eiglrMiith century; j 
^ iiiorc are highwaylueii and a roystenug 
squirearchy, a powertul love interest, and, to 
end with, some soenos in tne h'reudi xtev olu> 
tion. It is ail thoroughly romantie, and 
iforna Dooiiish* The writing is a little irn-% 
tating at times perhaps : ' Heed them not, 

sir, ’tis but idle spee^,’ said 1 pititul for a 
man driven to shelt^ in a strange land for 
no fault,*' and so on. it is all aTitteii in thaL 
way. Many oJ; the seenes, however, are W'ell 
constructed, and the whole story is full ot 
movement. 

Romanet mil Law in tit Divtree Court. By 

F. J. Newman (Melrose, ti/> net). 

Mr. Newman has apparently written the 
stories in this book Horn old luiv reports. 
Each story is claimed to illustrate some point 
of divortre law, ** ignoruiico of wliicli,” us he 
says, has frequently eiiu||d much avoid- 
able sorrow.*’ Still it Is dMcuit to believe 
that that was the reason lur writing the 
book. For the r<e&t. it is obviously a way of 
writing — like another. And some of the 
stories artf tragic enough in themselves. 

** Firobrantf '* Trtvison. iiy Ciiarles Aiilon 
Lettzer (Methuen, 7/- net). 

This book must have been intended origin- 
ally as a Wild 'V\ust him. it is full of 
spectacular incidents, from the moment when 
the Covvboy hero rides his hoiHc down a 
pri.H;ipjce to that of the last fight with tlm 
villainous Easterner. Thu iioro cries out for 
pictures. Ue is a wonderiul lighting nmu 
b<jth with his ** gun ” and his fists —emphu tie- 
ally un-tndU and emphatically a white man. 
His ehivahy to “ the fair sex ” is up to iho 
highest standards of the “ Maorie. '* world. 
The villain is just such another strong man 
though a rogue. This mixture of mmscles and 
soiitimcdL though ilWlittlo naif, w ill probably 
bo quit jbpular. 


iiiHhii volume of some 300 ipagM, which also 
contains nearly 10,000 names of cpE^ployers 
who have agreed to include a peroentage of 
suciK»men in their staffs. We understate that 
the number of signiitdries has increased to 
over 12,000 since ihe bimk went to press ; their 
names will appear in futm^ eolMohS; l^to- 
gress will doubtless be accelMated by the fact 
that more than one local authoril^ has passed 
resolutions restricting the giving of contracts 
to supporters of the scheme, but^^ne may 
hope that purely patriotic and benevolent 
motives will of themselves achieve the desired 
end. 


Mirthful Miinoriai ot i Mwician.' 

Ernest £. Noakes (BeE, S/* net). 

Mr. Noakes would seem to be almost as 
good at writing a book as at pet#rmiiig a 
trick. Very bright and entertaining are 
those pages of a conjuror's memories. He 
gives nothing away unless it be a few 
iinliappy persons who have tried to unmask 
him, or others who have shown ill-breeding 
in their treatment of him ; probablv all 
of these— of course anonymous— persons have 
ivaliiifd their eirrors before now. Anecdote 
succeeds anecdote in a light-hearted sequence, 
nnd there are no tirosomr explanatiens to 
interrupt the genial ficip, of pattiir.^’ 

Thmu|h ths Sunlit Ytar. A Book of 
Helpful Thoughts for each day through 
the year from the wTiiings of Ralph 
Waldo Trine (Bell, 5/- net). 

There is a strong religious ndte in Mr. 
Trine^s philosophy. At the same tim||he is 
one of the several prophets of practical 
(liristiaiiity, that is, of Christianity as a way 
of human life. His moral maxims twd 
tow^ards the trite, but he preserves the unity 
of his ideas, and his expression of them is 
always clear and graceful. The book is 
artistically produced, with attractive cover, 
end-papers, and good type — ^which in them- 
selves are something of a rarity in these days. 

Biography. 

Ths Lffs and Work uf Ur Hiram 8. Maxim. 

By P. F. Motteley (JTohn Jjane, 7/6 net). 

This boob, written by the late Sir Hiram 
Maxim’s Secretary, is rather an account of 
^18 invent ions than his life, and very laigely 
Nir Hiram Maxim’s own description of those 
inventions. There are chapters on the chief 
of these— electric lighting, the M^lm jppin, 
powder, oxpK>.siie.«. erosion of guns, fuses 
and so on. h to this, Iford Moulton 

provides a sbortr introduciion, and there is 
van appendix setting forth the i^merons . 
patents in il^land and America. The book 
IS not a critical work, still it is not witlioiit 
unconsoious humour. We like the followiiigt 
for oxamplb : “ When it is announced ihal^iiai 
American Hortrical^ncinocii hjid prodnoM A 
dre-arm whirh would load and 6 te itsiw 
limply tihiching a biiiion . , . w 
public w«‘re incrednlons. Iielievitig /re^ri 
iquch too good to bo truo.^^ ; 


By 


ler^ ^Literature. 

TiIm RtUiiM dt CUMliltitt tn* Iiy 

Sir Hastings ^Oyley (Lane, 7/6 net). 

The author sp^t many years in the 
Indian Civil Service, and the bulk of his 
unacdolos are of men and thiggs cmamutored 
ill ^lis official career; but he has also 
reminiscences of Haileybury and Cambridge, 
With a somewhat circumscribed outlook, he 
contrives to be mildly amusing. Sport of 
various kinds oepupies a good doal of space ; 
there are one or two good yarns about 0. S. 
Cai:Veriey» many about his woti-bred, well- 
off service associates, many about native 
servants and Indian celebrities of bis dgy. 
Anglo«>ladianB who were m the couiitrv 
during the second half of the last century 
will relish ihis book lor its wholly pleasant 
memories iknd isgeiiugus f u u , 

T|m miu^ Ml. (H.M. Stationery 

Full pairticuJari of the National schenjifl for 
the empleyinont of disabled men are (pven 



Yoimr wBy gives you fs^— perhaps, but what ti^ekly reVtew 
'jwt. read ? , 

Arf yon Iriptiinc in toudi with what is gomg on in the worid to-day ? 

■" fe ■ ■ ■‘' 

the world is in the melting pot-^you have been told this so often that 

you are ]|^^ihning to doubt ib~but it is true. History is being 
mide evei^ week. Govemmort, I/iterature, Art, are all ^ing 
lie-made. Sdence has a new discovery every month. 

; ■ .J*; .. ■' .r , . . 

If yoC mean to understand thSt modern wptld that, is now mairing you 
iahnot do without 




It is an lltD£P£ND£NT REVIEW which keeps you m tou^>ith aU 
. i^tal matths of the hour at home and abroc^d. 

Coitpare it witibi the best sixpenoy weeklies and thm remember that it 
is ictd at cme-lu^ of the rprioe. > « 

Ypti ea» buy Bvejyjuaa eyer^ 

Phew h order with your newsagent, or subscribe direct to 

• ..... . ■ ■ ■ 'id' ■ . ■ -S; ■■■ 

Tli#MA«tger, lifEryii^iit flouid, 

■ 'it.' 

A any adStai. ^ 
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London, Afay 5ih, 192<3. Unioniste, and a few moderate 

niL -rr t> i t 3 ii ists, %ho have combmod undef the 

The Home Buie Bill manship of Lord Bunraven, are st^: will'* 
The Homf will have entered upon i^g to consider the BiB in detaBi and to 
Rule Billt its Committee stage at \i^-ork to secure amendShents that woidd 
the time when these make it a practicable scheme. ' 
linee are printed. Bince we wrote last 

month, the opposition of all parties in n- « - i But a new factor in the 

Ireland outside of Unionist Ulster haa laeMBCMiai situation hli arisen 

banned against the Bill more definitely tioaoltion of offers far-lhaoh* 

even than we had anticipated. Sir Success. mg p.,«Hb*iH:iirif oi 

Horace Plunkett, as the Chairman of the revising the Government scheme and 
IriA Dominion League, has cabled to reconstructing it on a sounder Jbsris. 
Bie Prime Ministers of all the Self- The delimitation of Ulster is the 
tiDveming DominionB protesting against crucial question which will% d^ids 
the BUI ^ the gro^d that it is miserably whether the Government’s sdben^ 
inadequA 6> the needs of a national can Ije made workable or not. For 
govemfjl^ ivad declaring that nothing several months this Bdview has 
short of iml Dominion Home Buie is insisted upon the necesBit| of treaty 
worth proposing to the Irish people. The the whole province of Ulstet as the basis 
few Iridi Nationalist Members of Parlia- of the Northern Parliament whieh is to be 
meat, after tabling a number of important s&t up under the Bill. Nationalists of all , ' 
amendmeofcfi to be considered during the parties, and the Southern Unionists ^ 
deli^S in Committee, hav^changed their well, refuse to consider the Bill as it 
mi^, and announced that tliey regard stands, primarily because it tends to 
the Ml as so insulting to the cause divide Ireland into two hostUe provkkces. - 
which they have representeii in Parlia- In Ireland, the Bill has been labelled the " 
mentfortnore than a generation, that they ** Partition Bill," and has been l^roated 

will Astiin altogether from the Home’ by the Irish Press in tliat spirits Sft long 
Buie debates, and toko no further intern^ as ttie Bill retains that easenth^y * 
in the progress of the Bill. Sinn Fern, obnoxious tSharaeter, there is not^ 
whioh'ol course represents practically the smallest chance of its being acceptsdi er 
enti^ oountary ouirnde of East Ulster, even allowed to become opcfmtive^^^ 

i-eluses to ttink about the Bill at all, has passed through Pwfiapient. # 

declaring that Bepublie is the to be built on the baria of sepiWi^ 

of the question, Ulsteriromthe rest of Irel^ 
fml Government will mente whatever, no xmdite 

before long find iteetf compened to con- aa< %y may be,^^ah be of i^ft 

cede tha inimmi^ ® 

people, Only a small group But if that fate 
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Hsis of tibe Bill cdfi be altered, 
tk »2 chafes at once. A provinmei Pailia- 
mmt in Ulster, de^rately confined to 
only six counties in order to secure a per- 
petual Unionist majoriit|r in t^e provinoe 
by flying upon the r eligions ant^cmism 
in Ulster, would undoubtedly create an 
artificial barrier between the excluded 
area and the re^ of Ireland that has never 
existed in the past. It would inteneify 
and make permanent the racial and 
religious differences in Ireland that even 
under present conditions cause only spas- 
modic trouble from time to time. 

But if the whole cd 
Ulster the Key Ulster were included ih 
to the Bill. the area of the North- 
ern Parliament, this 
objection would be sufficiently overupme. 
The total population of the province at 
the last census taken in 1911 amounted 


fc nearly fc|0O,OOO people; of whom 
900,000 were Protestimts, and 700,0004 
were Boman Catholics. With suc^ a 
clear preponderance of numbers, the^ 
Unionists have no v|did ground for* 
apprehension from interpreting Ulster ** 
as the whole province of nine eoimtieL 
When the Irish controversy was nt its 
height before the war, and Sir Edward 
Carson organised the Ulster Volunteers.to 
carrj' out the solemn Covenant that was 
signed by liis supporters alt over Ulster, 
the agitation was conducted on the 
assumption that ‘ ‘ Ulster ** must be taken 
to include tlie entire province. He made 
a celebrated speech in those days in which 
he declared Umt nothing le^ than a 
“ clean cut ” df the entire province W'ould 
satisfy his friends. But the w'hole situa' 
tion has been changed by tlie grou^ of the 
Labour organisation in Ulster during the 
war, and by the astonishing results of the 
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newly tried system of propoilRkal repre-^* 
Mutation at &e last mumci|»al eleotions. 
For the first time in the history of the 
controversy that has raged around Ulster, 
the Unionist ibrces are split into two or 
even thiaee clearly divided camps. The 
municipal elections resulted in the return 
of such a large proportion of Labour 
candidates that the Unionists are now 
thoroughly afraid that the growth of the 
Labour movement in Ulster, even though 
itP is composed of Catholics as well as 
Protestants, may so far reduce their own 
majority in the province as to give the 
Nation^ists, if not a majority, at any rate 
the balance of power. Consequently, 
when Sir Eilivard Carson went to consult 
his followers in Belfast after the Home 
Uule Bill had been published, speeches 
were nuvde in the Ulster T 'nionist Council 
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the Memorial has already been sighed by 
nearly a quarter of that number. The 
signatures include some of the most 
impoitant Union^ in Ulst^, among 
whoni are I^rd Shaftesbth^; Xior<l 
Dufierin, Lord Bangor, Lord Leit^^ 
Lord Massereene, and severlil other peers^ 
as well as General Sir William AUr, 
Geiiex^l Bicardo, and Colonel Cra^ard:; 
all of whom were prominently identified 
with the Ulster agitation before tihe irar. 
As the question cd Uiete]r.is not only the 
key to the whole Home Buie Bill, but is 
also one of the first questions to be raised 
under the Time Table which has been 
agreed upon for the Committee stage, the 
difiereuce of opinion has produced a crisis.* 
Opinion in Ulster is deeply split upon the 
questiqg, and the conflict is chiefly 
between the Unionist interests in Belfast 


whifdi led b> a majority vote in favour of 
lestricting tbe Northern area under the 
Home Bide Bill to the six counties of 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, and London- 
derry, ill which the Unionist majority is 
compact arid 'nearly omnipotent, and 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, where the 
min(witv is considcfrable. 


The SpMt 
i%tfae Ulster 
• Ck>aiicll. 


An outcrA* \\ as raised at 
Once by the Unionist 
reprcstmtifcives of the 
three counties of 


Donegal, C^^van, and^lonaglian, wliich it 
was thus ^kded te exclude. We noted 


their month, an<l suggested 

that if they could make it effective, the 
whole framework of the Honu* Buie Bill 
could he altered in a W'ay that Avould make 
it aeceptalile to tlie rest of Ireland, Since 
we wrote, there have beens extremely 
iinportMlt developii'iente in Ulster, and a 
memorial has now been signed by incsre 
thaxi a hundred of the 'most influential 


suppo^ers of the Ulster Covenant, de^ 
luandi^ a special meethig of the Ulster 
11 nionist Council forthwith to reconsider 
the decision to exclude the three counties. 


which are determined to secure a perman^ 
ent majority at any price, and those who 
take a w^ider and more generous view, and 
feel themselves obliged to support the 
Unionist minority in Western Ulster, even 
at the risk of reducing their, own majority 
U» a dangerously narrow margin in %ie 
Ulster rarliament*. In view of this deep 
split in his party, it is impossible to find 
any valid argument w'hy Sir E. Corson 
should bo allowed still to dictate the 
whole Irish policy of the Coalition 
Government. 


The Prime 
Minieter’s 
Opportunity. 


Incidentally, Uie deci* 
sion of the Ulster 
Unionist Council will 
determine the fate of 


the Home Buie Bill. If the advocates of 
a nine county Ulster prevail, the Prime 
Minister’s task wnll be enormously simpli- 
fied. Even if they do not prevail, the 
existence of so considerable a section of 


Unionists in Ulster that would favour the 


proposal to have the whole province in- 
cludetl, added to the 700,000 Catholics in 
Ulster, should provide bim with complete 
iustificatioii for enlairging the aitm d! the 


They point out that the previous decision 
|has led to the impeiidiug resignation cl 
imany members from tlie Ulsfer Unionist 
lUouneil, l)eei^?«( tliose frowi the three 
kounties, iiiid state own belief th&t 
jl-hc. of ' their. 

p»)eTnn that wiB ui^- 

pnately lead^ an irrevocable schism in 
phe Ulster UnioDagt Party- '* tbtel'; 
|te*^betdsip the Coiiiieil is iS40, aiwf 


Northern Parliament and approaching the 
Irlsli Nationaliate with a new offer to 
reconstruct the Bill upon that: bosiii 
they will give it a sympathetie ephin^^ 
atk^.. ' ;TI^ ' calse 'for: teeatiiU; U|i|^ 
the enttm ovorwheuning, b^ 

in tens mtevests ; U itseli am from 
the poiafc of riew of pisodi^^ 
ment satisfactoi^ to titei Uliiil > 

it te {Meetly dear It &e Imdlte 
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tragedy of his persouel dowxxfall would 
appear to have no end., sacrificed 

everything, both his personal prospects 
and those of his party, for the attainnoLent 
of an ideal which hae never been fulfilled. 
By going to Europe to take part person- 
afiy at the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
he braved the consequences of neglecting 
all the urgent domestic problems in 
America that *^would inevitably be post- 
poned in his absence. Consequently on 
his return, he was confronted with chaos 
and hopeless arrears of legislation at 
home. When his physical health gave 
way, it became more impossible than ever 
to overtake the arrears of work that had 
accumulated during his absence, and the 
Democrats have had to bear the brunt of 
the intense unpopularity of his aflzninis- 
tration that follovred upon the inevitable 
failure to cope with the tasks of reccm- 
struction. Up to the present, no out- , 
standing figure in the Democratic Party 
has come forward to uphold the principles 
of President Wilson’s administration in 
the^residential Election. He is person- 
ally discredited as scarcely any previous 
President has ever been before, and the 
catastrophe which has overtaken him is 
largely due to his devoted friendship 
towaras the British Government. Our 


andGoy^r ^ 

Lwden. S'® 

Repu tfiioan side. 

General Leonard W(^, who was a close 


personal friend of Thebdpre Boosevelt, 
has been before the public' for a consider- 
able time as a favourite candidate. His 


friends have built up an immense organi- 
sation to support him, and have collected 
enormous funds for his campaign. But 
it would appear that a re-action against 
him has set in because he is too closely 
identified with the political machine 
which has created the bomn in his favour. 


A strong revulsion of feeling against com- 
pulsory military service has arisen ahd 
i^hreatens to outweigh the popularity that 
ne gained during the war by his scarcely 
disguised contempt for the dilatory 
metlicKls of President Wilson’s diplomacy 
and his failure to enter the war sooner 


than he did. It is significant that his 
supporters are now dropping his military 
title, and presenting him to the public as 
plain Leonard Wood. His chief opponent 
up to the present in tlie llepublican 
organisation has been Governor Lowden 
of Illinois, a young administrator of very 
great promise. The primary elections 
during the past few months have shoviTi a 
steady growth of opinion in his favour, 
and it is more than likely that the final 


friends in America are President Wilson's 
supporters, and we have to share in his 
personal downfall. There can be no ques- 
tion of his being able to stand himself for 
a third Presidential term, and he has not 
yet decided upon what candidate he will 
personally support in the forthcoming 
election. His ^fierenoes of opinion with 
Mr. W, J. Bryan over the necessity to 
compromise on the League of Nations 
Oovenant in order to placate Ametican 
opinioen, have led to a deep split in the 
Democratic Party. That split is not 
likely to be healed if President Wilson 
perskta in the intention which is attrib- 
uted to him of nominating a candidate lor 
the P^sideotial Election who shall be as 
im(M>mpri(nnis]ng as himself upon the issue 
of the Peace Timty. That is the last 
issue that is Ificely to attract votes in tiie 
United States, and if such a candidate is 
put forward, ohr hopes of seeing anotiiar 
President who will be sympathstie 
towards Britiih policy vnB bave^ to^y 
vanished. \ 


choice at the Kepiiblic Convention of 
June 8th will lie bet^en him rf^d General 
W^ood. The past month, h#^ver, has 
pi’oduced a sudden wave aff^eeling in 
favour of two of the veterans ol the 
Bepublican Party, Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Senator Knox. It is too 
early yet to know whether they will stand 
a chance of being nominate for the 
Presidency, but their candidatureAt the 
Bepublic Convention will certainly afieot 
the relative strength of General Wood 
and Governor Lowden. While toe 
Bepublicans have no fear of sufferizig 
defeat at toe hands oi toe Demoorate, it 
is stili quite possible that Mr. Bbbv^ 
wHl have to be seijoudy considezed if any 
large measum of support irtm mA&jpm- 
dent sources is given to him. In America* 
as here, toe women voters who have only 
recently been enfranduied, are atul 
an entirely uncertain laote. It is well- 
kmywn toat aJaige^^m^ women 

voters would Vri 'Koorer's cah^- 
datura, while they 19^ use for the 
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‘ordinary x>alitical orgaoisa^lPii. , At ihe 
> same time, Mr. Hoov^ has many influ- 
ential friends in the HBlaJis of Big Busi- 
nesB, and the enthusiliStic agit^on to 
have him made Prei^dbnt, which has 
somewhat subsided of late, might easily 
revive. 


be no hope of* ai return to the old, par ol 
exchange between dollars and ppibds* 


Mr. 


Our Exchange 
with 

America. 


The recovery in our 
exchange with America 
which we noted last 
montli, has not been 
altogether maintained, but the value of 
the pound sterling in New' York is con- 
siderably higher than it was two months 
ago. Jt has fallen below four (iollai's to 
the pound, instead of the ptn* value of 
four and three-quarter dollars, and it 
apparently is unable t<> climb up to the 
full four dollars at present. It remains 
fairly stationary, however, between 3.80 
and 3.90, a level which compares very 
favourably with tlie alarming decline in 
Ihe exchajige in Februai*y. Industry is 
2 ‘eviving magnificently, and the volume of 
fair exports shows a steady increase upon 
last month’s figures. The average rate 
of profit upon all industrial undertakings 
is f3xtreme]y high, chiefly because of the 
enormous profits that are reaped from 
exporting to the Continent while the 
exchange is so much in our favour. Trade 
is expanding so fast that unemployment 
scarcel .^exists, aj^ the inonUily returns 
of the loard of TiWle show a continual 
ie(‘hi)i^^'ii in tlie astonishingly low 
figures afVnenqfloyineiit frrmi month to 
month. In such'favoiirable circiiniKtances 
t here is litUe doubt tha^ our trade writh 
America will before long right itself, and 
the exchange will recover gradually from 
its^^esent weakness, Jtk always hap- 
pens, the cost of trading with America 
when the povmd .•it<>rling i-i reckoned at so 
great a discount is preventii^ any 
increase in the volume of our imports 
froih the United States and steadily 
operating to reduce their amount. The 
revival of industry iu this country has 
enabled us to supply our own needs in 
the case of nmy commodities which we 
had to import during the war, and we are 
becoming steadfiy less dependent upon 
the United IStajiiea for essential imports. 
At the sttDieitee we are still indebted to 
Aihedci to the eitent of rou^y 1,000 

hiia been paid there- can 


M i . Chambedain’s 
Budget shows, as we 
® anticipated, a substaa- 
isuaget. ^ surplus of rev^ue 

over expenditure during the present y^, 
and he estimates that over 200 
will be available for payix^ ofi thc^oating 
debt. But if this year’s Budget looks 
apparently satisfactory, the i>rosp©ct for 
the next few years is by no means equally 
bright. The expenditures for the current 
year can no longer be explained away on 
the plea that it is due to the war, yet it 
is so immense that, even with the pro- 
ceeds of the Excess Profits Tax, which 
was imposed as a war tax only, the year's 
estimated revenue is. still inadequate to 
cover the expenditure, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has succumbed to the temptation of 
using part of the proceeds of the suiplus 
Oovemment stores to bridge over the 
deficit for the year. , As the same deficit 
wdll presumably arise again next year, 
there is uo indication of how it is to be 
met. Nor is there any apparezft sub- 
stitute for tlie Excess Profits Duty, w'hich 
this year yields nearly one quarter of the 
total revenue. In broad outline the 
Budget may be summarised by saying 
that the total expenditure, amounting to 
nearly 1-1,200,000,000, is composed of 500 
millions for the Civil Service Estimates, 
350 rnillions for the interest chaJtges on 
the National Dhbt, 230 millions for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 30 
millions more for miscellaneous expendi- 
ture. The additional 50 millions requited 
to pay for the Post Office need nob be 
included as the reoeipte from the postal 
service cover Ihe expenditure upon it. 
Owing to the increases in scdaries Bxid 
wages, and also to Ihe rise in prices, the 
Post Office was last year run at a loss, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has been olfliged to 
increase the ordinary letter chafes to 
twopence, and for telegrams 
shilling in order to put Post 
upon a paying basit. AgahM^ 

immense expenditure, the nmro or less 
permanent tax revenue briny in 
800 millions, or approximate 
only of the* year’s eiqpenffitui^^ 

"Tax. and- Super*tax -.-belweein'-y^i^ 
expected to yicdd 885 
CustomB and Excise 850 
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llie Efitate and Stamp Butiaa bdac^ in a ChamberlaKjt however, was noli likely to 
further 70 millions, ih addilila to these be persuad^ to sueh a point of vieir. 

*p^ souioes of rev^ne, Mr. Chambee^ would have poKuM out that all incomes 
lain has this year be^ able to count upon of mare than £S^CXX) a year are ahaady 
220 milhcms more from the Excess Pnmta paying more Itian ten afaiUings in the 
Tax, which he promised in the list Budget pound in Income Tax alone, and that 
tfa^ he would withdraw if he could. Even Deaih Duties on the largest estates 
with this additional source of revenue, already amount to 40 per cent. Even ao, 
he is still oblig^ to earmark about 80 it is clear that if the country is to pay its 
miUioqi of the receipts of the Disposals way in future, there must be a consider- 
Board to c(^er the deficit between able increase in direct taxation, for the 
revenue and expenditure. resources of indirect taxation are already 

practically exhausted. The war has 
It will be seen that the shown, and the period of reconstruction 
Inomie Tax prospect for the next is still showing, that in spite of the 
Reforms. Budget is far frmn present severe rates of taxation, those 
favourable. Mr. Cham- who have very large incomes are still at a 
berlain’s failure to withdraw the Excess loss to know what to do with them, and 
Profits Tax produced an immediate are spending money recklessly upon all 
attempt at revolt in the City, the sorts of useless luxuries, 
opposition to his proposals collapsed when 

he pointed ofit Ihe obvious impossibility Mr. Chamberlain's in- 

of :^ding such a vast revenue from any Chamberlain’s present 

other source more conveniently this year, Budget, apart from his 

and promised that he would withdraw * admirable refonn of the 

the to if the Committee that is inquiring Income Tax in regard to small incomes, 
into the feasibility of a levy on war consist in a further increase in the duties 
fortifies could produce a workable upon beer, wine, spirits, cigars and motor 
scheme. But all hope has vanished in cars, and the introduction of an extremely 
that quarter, and it is fairly certain that promising tax upon the profits of limited 
^6 Budget will be put into operation in liability companies. It is clear that the 
its present form. It is by no means a taxation upon alcoholic drinks has alreadf: 
heroic perforaaance, but Mr. Chamberlain been made so heavy that it may even this 
is not famous for audaoil^, and it would year defeat its own object as a source of 
have required a Chancellor of real genius revenue by corn ixdling people with- 
to raise a much larger revenue this out drink.s which they cqibj ^^ longer 
year without causing very serious disturb- afford. The some, hO'Weve)^^^ cannot be 
ance to the revival of trade at the most said about trjbacco for the excise authori- 
critlcal time. But there are noteworthy ties report an enormous increase in the 
features in Mr. Ghaihberlain’s Budget for consumption of cigarettes. It is more 
which he deserves sincere praise. He has than probable that an increase in revenue 
given effect to impcsrtant reeomniaid- could be obtained from additionaL^^ax- 
ation of the Committee that has been ation upon tobacco without any dasher of 
considering the incidence of the Income diminishi^ the yield of y the tax by 
Tax, and by increasing the abatements di^courAfrinf consumers. Experience 
for the wives and children of people with seems to show that no matter how fast 
small and moderate incomes, he has lifted the price of cigarettes is raised, the public 
a great weight from the i^oulders of will pay whatever price is demanded, 
raillicms of over-burdened workers. But But apart from this potential source of 
while allowing these concessions, be has revenue it is difflcifft to see bow the next 
not imposed any heavier taxation upon Budget is to be framed to cover the 
thoB6 who possess enormous incomes, nor inevitable rate of expenditure without 
has he increased the Death Duties upon additional direct taxation on U^e 
I'reat estates. There is still ample scope incomes and an Increase in Death Duties, 
for a drastic revision of the rates of Firom to l)e$th Duties alcme iik^ 

income Tax and Death Duties in so far an adequate revenue can be obtains to 
they affect people who own mwe bridge over the deficit of p^a|Mi 800 
rrioTiey than, they can possibly spend. Mr. millioiis that may have tb be met in to 




next Budget. Addiiional^ilces on large And behind this d£ 

incomes and m tobacco would both be floating debt loonis the 
necessary as well, and even so, the deficit ol the paain funded War ZM>t ii 
would still be ool^ parlSi&y covered. It ally 8,000 millions, reqtira^ taxsMola 
will be extrenaaly interesting to see what to the extent of between W and 
results can be obtained by Mr. Chamber- miUions a year to pay lor ita intereiA 
Iain's new Profit Tax. I^e idea was charges alone. Taku^ the present y^% 
borrowed from America, where a tax on expenditure as a fwly reliable bade foT 
the profits of companies has been in force any future calculatioiiSj it appeael ihat 
for a number of years, and even at the the whole proceeds of Customs and Bxdse 
negligible rate of one per cent, brings are required to pay the intemst dharges on 
in an enc^ous revenue. Mr. Chamb^- the War Debt alone, the Excise Profits 
lain has introduced a tax of 5 per cent. Tax does not quite pay for the Army 
on all profits, and his estimate of a yield and Navy and Air Force, while the 
of only three millions from this source Income Tax and Super-Tax ocnnbined fall 
appears to be extremely conservative, short, by nearly 80 millions, of paying 
The volume of business done by limited for the Civil Service Estimates. So that 
Liability companies in this country aggre- once the Excess Profits Tax has 
gates thousands of millions, and a yield disappeared, some new source of revenue 
of even 5 per cent upon the total profits willdlave to be found to pay for our defen- 
distributed in dividends should bring in sivo forces. There must be a drastic 
a great deal of money for tlie Treasury, retrenchment in bur national expenditure 
It may be that this modest innovation of or else taxation must be greatly increased. 
Mr. Chamberlain's will in a few years Now tliat the bureaucracies have been lor 
have become one of the principal sources the most part demobilised, the economies 
of nationa.1 revenue. It is veiy easy and that may still be made by reducing the 
inexpensive to ooUect, and the tax in itself salaries and the personnel of the Govern- 
is amply justified by the considerable legal ment departments cannot amoiftt to 
privileges that the limited lialnlity com- much. The various subsidies will have to 
panies enjoy in comparison with ordinary be withdrawn sooner or later, but that 
private traders. For those privileges they can only result in a further increase in 
fnay well be asked to pay so small a levy the cost of living to the working classes, 
upon the proceeds of ttieir trade. By hook or crook the Gb>veniment must 

^ find some means of paying off the floating 

While it is tnie that no debt and so reducing inflation in order to 
risks ought to bo taken bring prices down. When that process 
at present that might has begun, it will be possible to withdraw 
interfere with a full Uie subsidies and so reduce expenditure 
recovery of our trade and industry, yet it to some extent, 
is unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain / 

made no bold effort to increase taxation . Miniature * month 

thiu'ear so as at any ram to cover the General by-eleotions amount- 

deflm on the Budget. The immediate and ' Election effect to a general 

pressing necessity for the Treasury is to ' election on a small 

pay off the floa^ng debt, which is more scale. This was interesting as giving an 
th^ anything else the direct cause of the opportunity of judging the present posi- 
inflation of prices. It amounts still to tiem of the Coalition in the estimation of 
1,000 millions, and Mr. Chamberlain’s tlie country. The results cm 
estimated contribution towards ite have been as favoumble as any supipocter 
redem]ptioD this year is only some 200 of the Coalition could have desired. The 
millicms. Next year the deficit on the first result to be declared was the todli^ 
Budget will have to contain such heavy sensational of all and did not promise sudh 
increases in existing taxation that the good genertd results as were afterifriH^ 
public wfil not be in any mood to bear presented. Dartford, a Kentifidi conetiu- 
iurther :ipdiijiic^^^ oxQ sort ydiuflj 

Vjftroly neeossiuy to make revenue meet might have been conimderod^ ^ 

• xpendit»o* there wiH be no margin outside the scope of 
M va liable for redeeming the floating dem% not only returned a Labour 


mApr 
Taxl^vn 
Next Year. 
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h»turnedliim by an absolute majonty over 
his two GompetitoTB. This is the first 
time such a victoiy^ has been gained since 
the general election, for the present sys- 
tem of voting with no provision for the 
alternative vote or for any system of pro- 
portional ^presentation means that the 
elected member is practically bound to 
be the representative of a minority. Mr. 
Mills, who won Dartford, may be regarded 
as a left wing representative. He is a 
shop steward who worked m Woolwich 
Arsenal almost up to the moment of 
taking his seat in the House of Commons. 
This was a clear win for the Labour 
Party, the seat having been previously 
held by a Coalition Liberal, though Mr. 
Kowlands, the previous member, was of 
the Liberal-Labour type, and his accept- 
smee of the coupon was somethingi of a 
surprise. But any expectation that tliis 
result meant a general revival in the 
Labour Party’s prospects, was dis- 
appointed by die returns on die same day 
from Stockport, where the Coalition suc- 
ceeded in Mding both seats, though by 
a reduced majority. Stockport* pmmised 
in itf early sdiges to be one of tlie most 
embarrassing contests for the Govern- 
ment, for diere was some disharmony 
between the two wings 61 the Coalition 
when the deal^ of Mr. Spencer Leigh 
Hughes created a vacancy there. Mr. 
Waite's resignation from the Govern- 
ment very opportunely turned the vacancy 
into a double one and eased the situation 
in a way which does not often occur in 
difficulties of the same kind. Besides 
the Coalition and Labour candidates for 
the two seats, there were two Indepen- 
dent candidates and one representative of 
Irish Bepublicanism. It was clear from 
the result that there was a good deal of 
cross-vohiig. 


Reactton moral of the elec- 

tions appears to be that 
« a re-aotion 
*^®®**^- against the Labour 
Party among middle class electm who a 
little while ago fd&owed signs of support- 
ing it. This, in the opinion of those who 
have been in consiitQencies, is largsly 
due to the manifest divisions in the Tanks 


of that party, and to a belief that ulti- 
mately the most extreme and ill-balanced 
element will be found to have the domin- 


voice in its counotls. Mr. Mills 


proved the Labour man to be elected, 
tlie Coalition eveiy'where else carrying the t 
day. Independent Liberalism was in no 
better case, and on the eve of an enthusi- 
astic dinner to Mr. Asquith at the 
National Liberal Club, his party had the 
depressing news that its nominee in the 
(.Camberwell election was at the bottom of 
the poll. A greater disiip)KiintnM>nt. to 
Independent Liberal hopes was, however, 
the result of the double-barrelled contest 
in Edinbuigh, where it was believed that 
Mr. Kuncixnan had some chance of a vic- 
toiy. His ret/uni would have greatly 
strengthened the forces of Asquitluan 
Liberalism in the House of (?.ommon8, 
and quite mi unusual amount of fiersonal 
feeling was introduced into this contest. 
It is said that the Prime Minister sent a 
message that no effort should be spared 
to keep Mr. Bunciman out of Parliamemt. 
Certainly the ex-Liberal Minist6i‘'s com- 
ment’s on Mr. Lloyd George had lacked 
nothing in frankness. He fail€*d to cap- 
ture the Noitli F.ilinhiirgli seat by nearly 
1,500 votes, but reduced the Coalition 
majority by over 8,(KX) from that at the 
General Election, when there were only 
two candidates. Labour tliis time was 
a poor third. In the South Edinburgh 
seat a straight fight between Coalition 
Unionist and Liberal saw the Govemxiieqt 
majority reduced by over 7,000. Mr. 
McCurdy’s victory at Northamptcm was 
another of the Cn^it^ succo^i^s. Thin 
victory was not altogether in the 

emrly stages of the contest, Imathe elec- 
tion seems to have been fought more on 
the question of food control, to which 
office Mr. McCurdy had been promoted, 
than on the wider questions of national 
and imperial ^Hcy. Another ex-Lffieral 
Minister who failed to get returns was 
Sir Harry Yemey, who fought Basiiig- 
stoke, but here too Labour hid to be oon- 
t^t with the third place. 

Although lidv Astor’s 
Womoa return to the House of 
Gaiidldnt^. ' Commona wcw widely 

elected to make the 
beginning of a feminine invasion of the 
House, the moral of raoeht retuiBB 
appears to be that the eleetorg have 
obsfsnate pfejudices in this maitter. Bqtili 
the wom^ cftiELdidates in this gmiip of 1^- 
elections faltsd, the Lalxflir Party Is 
of opinitm that it wcmld have done -tetter 
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with male candidates. I^s is a serious 
question for the Party wlMn has a larger 
number of women on its list of candidates 
than either of the other parties, and which 
is deeply committed to the principle of 
sex equality. In Camberwdl where Miss 
Susan Lawrence unsuccessfully chal- 
lenged the return of Br. Macnamara, it is 
probable that she suffered somewhat from 
her past political record, for before Miss 
Lawrence adopted Socialist views she was 
a Conservative of the deepest dye and 
tlie votes she gave as a moderate on the 
London County Council, were brought up 
in evidence against her at this election. 
Tliere were no such reasons as this to 
explain the failure of the Labour candi- 
date at Northampton. Miss ^ra'-.arrt 
Bondfield is one of the best known and 
ablest of the Labour leaders. The sub- 
ject of food prices and f(X)d control on 
which the election so largely turned might 
have been considered to be very much in 
her favour, and it is said that some of the 
electors had an idea that the contest was 
to determine whether Mr. McCurdy or 
Miss Bondfield was to be Food Controller. 
But masculine prejudice proved too 
strong, and the Coalition candidate got 
in with a conifortable majority. This 
probably will not affect ‘the position of 
those women who have already been 
* adopted as candidates, but it will make 
constituencies rather slow to adopt women 
in Uie Present stelte of public feeling, and 
it is CHjently l>elieved tliat we are quite 
likely ^Miave to wait until the next 
Oeneral Electictfi before the Viscountess 
Astor has another woman member to keep 
her company. The significance of all this 
has not been lost upon the Labour men, 
who held a special meeting at the House 
of^oixunons to consider the meaning of 
the slump in their candidatures. This 
aspect of the matter was among those 
ionsidered; although the leaders of the 
party were inclinea on the whole, after 
the manner of politicuais« to lay most 
stress upon questaema (d orgaaisataon and 
propaglmda. Another factor which is 
admttiM tacitly rather than publicly by 
the leaders of the Labour Party, 

is the pixisdio fear of toe direct action pro- 
pagandAr of '^hlch^ m has been heard 
lalfely. ^ The immediate result of these 
byrel6«M^ give greater con- 

fideneev||^ sm to tome 

oxtexal lo shltoi^en toe hands of toe 
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Coalition Liberals m toete aontoov^^s 
with the followers of Mr. Aaquito. 

The liberal In spite of tois aueoees- 

Machine ful reooird ai toe bye- 

Supports elections, tte Coalition 

Asquith. has failed conspicuously 

to carry the Liberal organisattona ui the 
cuuntiy. The annual meeting of the 
Scottish Liberal Federation which was 
held in Glasgow at the end of toe nioiito> 
was attended by Mr. Churchill and half 
a dozen other Ministers who had been 
sent specially to convince the meeting of 
the sincerity of the Frime Ministo's 
Liberalism, and vehement speeches were 
made rai hotli sides. The report laid 
behae the meeting for its adoption con- 
tained no reference whatever to the Prime 
Miipster’s diplomatic successes during the 
past year, and expressed a general diseoui 
tent with the Coalition government while 
applauding Mr. Asquith's fight with the 
Government in Paisley and congratulating 
him on his return to Westminster and his 
»]eiiaiice of tiie Government there. 
Although the Independent Liberals were 
lepresented at tlie Federation ftieeting 
only by Mr. J. M. Hogge, the Party's 
Whip in Parliament, and the Coalition 
Liberals had the support and the prestige 
of a group of Cabinet Ministers on the 
platform, the Federation recorded a sub- 
stantial majority against the Coalition 
Ministers’ amendments to the Execu- 
tive’s report. It seems no less certain 
that the annual meeting of the Nateonal 
Liberal Federation at Leamington on May 
7th will show a similar majority for the 
Independent Liberals. The political 
mat'hiue of the liberal Party is definitely 
<m Mr. Asquith's side, and Mr. Lloyd 
/leorge is r^arded by all the old Liberal 
organisations as a renegade. HowCv^, the 
results of toe recent bye-elections itoow 
that toe Liberal organisattoim coUnt tor 
comparatively little in toe canabituenettoi. 
They are not only uiiabla to seetM W 
return of Independent Idbezal oandidatell^ 
but have appar«Bt% loatf toeir ipiliieitoe 
over a oonaideralde body of publio opinion 
which is Liberal in sentimeid^, but ba^loat 
all interest to Party poUMoa on 
that Mr. Asquith is nQW,p^ 
Buneiman's failure to tototte bnimia a 
s^poua blow to Mri ter 

ho had te good a xtoance of soeMsa on-toe 
steengto of bis ptototoel quaW^ as 
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an ex-Cabinet Minister ae Sir John Simon criticisms policy that ought to 

had in the Spen Valley election. I^at have been cononed to the meetings of the ^ 
faction suggested that wh^a candidate Supreme Council, and for several days 
ai real ability and personal piftotige stood there was a distinct probability that a 
as an Independent Libenu he had an definite breach would arise between the 
excellent chance of success. But of the two Governments. Fortunately, the 
three of Mr. Asquith’s former Cabinet friends of France in this country lost no 
Ministers who nave contested bye- opportunity of expressing their deep 
elections, not one has succeeded. appreciation of the motives which had led 

M. Millerand to act as he had done, and 
public opinion sided so definitely with 
The Crisis month has pro- France in her impatience with the inter- 

over duced a crisis in the minable delays of the Supreme Council 
Frankfort relations between that Mr. Lloyd George found himself 
France and her Allies ‘ obliged to adc^t a more conciliatory 
that has fortunately been surmounted attitude. It became dear that neither 
without disaster, but that came perilously Parliament nor public opinion would 
near to wrecking ihe Alliance of France tolerate any attitude towards France that 
and Italy and ourselves. The trouble was likely to endanger the good relations 
arose over the attempt by the Gefman between the three principal partners in 
. Government to send German troops to the the League of Nations. A conference of 
neutral area along the Khine on the pre- the three Prime Ministers was hurriedly 
text of suppressing Bolshevism in summoned to meet at San Bemo, and 
the Buhr district. So many attempts there, after a little plain speaking on all 
ha>ve been made by the German sides, the misunderstandings which had 
militoriste to exploit every possible arisen were quickly set to rest and the 
opportunity of regaining a footing Conference broke up in an atmosphere of 
in tl.e territories that have been general harmony and mutual satisfaction, 
taken from Germany under the Peace Mr. Lloyd George apparently confronted 
Treaty, that the French Government Idst the French Prime Minister with the 
all patience with the protracted negotia- astonishing statement that he was 
tion to induce Gennany by diplomatic genuinely afraid that France intended tc^ 
pressure to withdraw her troops. M. annex part of German territory when she 
Millerand announced on several occasions moved her troops across the Bbine. M. 
that, whether the other Allies supported Millerand was not ufinaturallW^,amaxed 
his action or not, he was going to put a and somewhat affronted by sugges- 
stop to this scwt of trifiing with the Peace tion, and repudiated it with li^emphatic 
Treaty by sending troops into German denial that should scarcely have been 
territory. Without waiting for a reply required, 
from tlie Botish or the Italian Govern- 
ments, he mobilised his army in the 

neighbourhood of Frankfort and ordered The Conferenee 

his troops to advance and occupy not only « « resulted in an tf fee- 

Frankfc^ but several other towns ment whereby Frwace 

around it, and even east of it. The result i-»omerence. was to wi&araw her 
was to precipitate an acute crisis in the troops from the German towns while the 
Supreme Council. The British and Allies issued a joint manifesto to Ger- 
Italian Gc^emments protested at once many stating that they would tolerate no 
against this breach of the promise that further prevancations about the fulfil- 
nrme of the Allies would act without con- ment of the Treaty of Versailles. Once 
sent of all &e others, and the situation the misunderstandings between France 
was aggravated unnecessarily by Mr. and England had become acute, they 
Lloyd George ’s extraordinary tactless qtiiokly took the form of statraents to the 
attitude towas^s France. He took the effect that Mr. Uoyd George and Signor 
unusual and s^ngrilarly ungracious course Nitti had both mni^ up thehr minds to 
of issuing *1. of M. Millerai;|^'s allow a revision of the Pe^ Treaty hefdre 

action to the Engli^ Press. French Germany had made any toal atttenmt to 
public opinion naturally resented Ihe carry it out. That such a dififerenee of 
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Opinion existed between me Freneh and 
the Italian and British Governments is 
entirely true. The French are alone in 
Europe in still cherishing the desire to 
inflict a crushing humiliation upon Ger- 
many in revenge for what the Germans 
^d auring the war. Almost all the other 
countries have by now come to the con- 
clusion that it is useless to punish Ger- 
many further since she is already so pros- 
trate that her eccmomic revivd is still 
hopelessly distant. And until Germany 
has been set on her feet acain, industrial 
chaos as well as famine and disease^ the 
results of poverty, will continue inevit- 
ably throughout Central Europe. But 
the French, with their whole energies still 
concentrated upon the colossal task of 
rebuilding the devastated districts of 
France, have naturally been slower than 
any other country to forget the horrors 
of the war. It is undeniable tliat M. 
Millerand’s decision to send an army of 
occupation into Frankfort, not only 
caused intense satisfaction to the section 
of opinion in France which is still clam- 
ouring for revenge, but was to some extent 
inspired by their wishes. The occupa- 
tion of Franldort which in itself was no 
more than a measure intended to bring 
tlie German Government to its senses, was 
made, a disgrace to the French Govern- 
ment bv the employment of black troops. 
The plia that iOwas necesaaiy’ to send 
black Hops because no others were avail- 
able ia^Miiously untenable. Black troops 
were used in the war when every possible 
source) of recruitment had to be exhausted, 
but it is ludicrous to pretend that France 
<iould not have fiimiahed the few divisions 
that were mwessary to overawe Frankfort. 


New Hopea 
from the Spa 
CkMiference. 


But tJie San Bemo 
Conference has finally 
put an end to all 
thoughts of the per- 
petuation of hostilities against Germany. 
Mr* Lloyd George dominated the Con- 
feranoe, and witn the invalufid>le assist- 
ance of Signor Nitti, carried his case for 
recohftidering the application of the 
Trea^ of Versailles, if not actually 
reyi»i%:;ih} terms* ^ Two great concessions 
the full consent of M. 
MmeEB^ advieers belbre the 

diaousijips had anded^ which enable Ger- 
mimy henceftward her 
eflom FeWld her industries, to pro- 


vide employment ior her pepplp, aod to 
resume h9a|e wiBi her xie];^^oum, need 
no longer bh a labour of Bfi^hus. The 
amount of the indesinity Gezmai^ 
is to pay is now to be dennitely asaeseed, 
and while France need have no appre- 
hensions that she may be deserted by her 
Allies in her claim to secure complete 
reparation for the devastation of the 
French battle-fields and the ruins of her 
towns and villages, the totel amount of 
the indemnity required will be fixed once 
and for all. Hitherto, the Germaaa have 
inevitably felt that the Allies were 
jealously watching their efforts at recon- 
struction with the intention of exacting 
the greatest possible amount of reparation 
money. If the German industries 
revu'ed quickly, and her people found 
em^oyment in the factories, it was cer- 
tain that Germany would be asked to pay 
a great deal more than if her indusi^s 
remained stagnant and the country 
appeared to be destitute. Consequently, 
for the past year, all economic progress in 
Germany has been checked by this appal- 
ling uncertainty as to the future, ipd the 
result has been not only to keep the 
country demoralised and poverty-stricken, 
but to prevent all Ihe surrounding 
countries in Central Europe, including 
Poland and to some extent ^so our Allies 
in the Balkans, from obtaining the 
mutual assistance and normal commerce 
that were necessary for their own 
economic revival. By this decision, the 
San Bemo Conference will have done 
more to hasten the recovery of Europe 
than all the sittings of the Conference at 
Versailles. And the discussions at San 
Bemo have protluced the stall more 
ijuiportant result of leading up to the first 
vefid Peace Conference which has now 
been antmged to take place at Spa with 
the German delegates participating in it 
upon equal terms. There is no question 
of condoning the crimes of Germany in 
the war, nor of remitting the demand lor 
complete repsuration to the coonti^ 
which have suffered upon their own soQ. 
But the decision at last to resuncie the 
normal diplomatic and economic relslai^a 
between the Allies wd the 
Powers — ^for that is what the 
San Bemo Conference really^^. ^ 
has' brought a itew hope 
darkness and chaos of war 
Europe. ■ ■■ ■’ > .■ ■■■■ 
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Diary of Current Events 

FOR APRIL. 


April 1.— The King and Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Mary and Princes Alb^ and 
Henry, left Buckingham Palace for 
Winas^ Castle. 

The Miners’ Executives in Scotland, South 
Wales and Cheshire, advised their mem- 
bers to vote against the Government offer 
of increased warn, but in Durham, 
North Staffordshire and Yorkshire 
acceptance was urged. 

The British Electric Lamp Manufacturers 
denied the rhan!<* of profitiK^ring nlMe 
by the Sub-( oriiiiiiTii-i- on Trusts, in a 
l^ter to the Premier. 

April 2. — ^An agreement, iiKiiirling Ihe sur- 
render of arms by the lied (fuards, was 
arrived at on Thursday, but disarma- 
ment was suspended on the report that 
Government troops had entered the Ruhr. 

Tim Miners in the Asturias and Cordova in 
Spid^ went on strike and martial law was 
dwlared In BantiaiiD, Galicia, to counter < 
act a gmuwal strike. 

April 3.— The Ministry of Transport stated 
the deficit on railways for the ten memths 
ended January last to be £34,000,0^. 

April 4. — ^In Dublin, Bclfn-st and other towns 
in Ireland the Income-tax and Govern- 
ment Offices were raided, the documents 
burnt, and in some cases the buildings 
destroyed. 

The Japanese Government issued a state- 
ment denying that it had political 
ambitions in Siberia, but stating^ that 
troops could not be withdrawn until the 
safety of Japanese sabjects was assured. 

The Turkisii Cabinet resigned, ami Damad 
Ferid Pashu was requested to form 
(Government. 

The crisis in Denmark was settled, the 
Liebe Cabinet resigning, and an e1ec;toral 
reform law promised. 

April 5.— The number of police barracks 
destroyed by recent raids in Ireland was 
found to bo at least 144. 

Atlantic freight rates were increased. 

At the opening of the Annual Conference 
of the National Union of Teachera at 
Margate, questions of equal pay an^ 
educaiion reform were discussed. 

M. I'chitcherin declared that Soviet Russia 
wiild not accept the Polish terms for con- 
dueting peace negotiations. 

April 6.— The Independent Labour Party 
Conference severed ndatiofis with the 
(Gen^a Interitaiional, and fHie propett 
to amliaic to tlie Moscow Inteimtsonal 


was defeated in favour of one all-incluidve 
International. 

French troops occupied Frankfurt, Hanau, 
and Darmstadt. The German Govern- 
ment protested against the advance. 

More massacres irere reported in CiUoia. 

April 7.— The Bishops of the Welsh Frovinoe 
elected the Bishop of 8t. Asaph as the 
first Archbishop or Wales. 

The French occupied Hombnrg, and a 
French Note stated that the a^ance was 
only intended to enforce the Treaty of 
Versailles, and that troops would be with- 
drawn as soon us German troops left the 
Ruhr. 

In racial conflicts at Jerusalem between 
Arabs and Jews ten persons were killed. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Senator Hiram 
Johnson were defeated in the New York 
State primary elections in oonneotion 
with the Presidential elections. 


April 8.—The Cabinet Committee approved of 
the Chancellor of tiio !Ehichequer*a 
Budget. 

PolUitt in two Edinburgh conitituenciee. # 
An mnal return of Sinn Fein outrages 
from January Ut, 1910, to March 29th. 
showed a total of Mu^rs of 

military and police numbefed and 
civilians 5. ' 

The British Government took til atti- 
tude of opposition to the Freiidi o ee apa 
tton of German towns. 

The tw'o German Dreadnoughts, Nassau 
and Gst Fiicslnnd, arrived in the Firth 
of Forth after their surrender. 

§■ 

April 9.^It was reported that the Msfir 
Transport Repair Depot at Slough was 
sold lor £3.350,000. 

TIk^ Railwaymen demanded an all-round 
advance of £1 per week, 

French opinion resented the attitude of the 
British (Government towards tiieir 0^* 
fation of German towns. The iuciosnt 
was hailed i» Germany as a sign of dis- 
untty. 


April 10.— Mr. Mills, the Labour candidate, 
won Hartford bye-election. polKtig more 
than the other tour candidates together. 
The Coalition held both Stodtp^ seito 
with over . 

Sir Auckbifid Oeddii sailed tor New York 
as Ambassador id toe United Mies* , 
Mr. L%d Georgs left Louden to itosiri a 
meeitog of toe Ptoto C(mf er^^ 

Henio. 
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Dr. Addison announced thatin BcbameB for 

* 100,000 Houses had been approved, the 
Jlinistiy would not for the preseuu 
.approve any more. 

April 11.— The United States House of 
Ecprosontatlves passed a resolution 
lorminntinf! the state of war with 
Coniiiiiiy. 

A peace Treaty was concluded between 
Persia and the Tartar Republic of 
Azerbaijan. 

April 12. — The Irfiljour Partyin Ireland called 
for a general strike as a protest against 
the treatment of the Mountjoy prisoners. 

Tho India OfKce announced the resumption 
of Conversations hetweeii British and 
Afghan delegates with a view to good 
relations. 

More serious atrocities were reported in 
Cilicia. 

Al)ril lit. — The strike in Dublin was eomplete. 
and crowds of poiiple assc.'inbled outKid<‘ 
Mninitjn^' prison singing ami praying. 

Wagiv incr«‘asc's were granted {41 railway 
enginemen. 

The London County Council sanctioned thi* 
issu«‘’nt 53 p««r cent, lainds to tiu' amount 
of 7 millions, most of which will be 
devoted to housing. 

M. Mi Hern nd reviewed the AnghvFren*h 
cri-sis in tho ^'rcnch Chamber and 
declared that the need for intimate union 
w as never more roco^jiiised. 

A conference in Paris, attended by Mr. 
Churchill and Marshal Foch, unani- 
• mmisly detuded on measures to enforce 

* the disarninnionf of CorJuany. 

Al»ril 14.-Jbr. Macna^mra, the new Minister 
of Laj^w. was nl«H*tcd at CamlM^rwell by- 
•‘lei A Coalition victory w'as also 

rccordf^dl^ BasingStdke, 

Mustnpba Kemal Pasha was reported to 
have set up a separate Anatolian state. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Hawaii. 


April 17.— OottoB ' «p«r*titliee ilumteB«d Ho 
' strike.' >• 

General Dipinsin arrived in Zii|ideit. 

A Demonstration of diaoharied 
held in Hyde Farfe 

Lloyds Register returns showed that ef the 
2,205 ships of tonnage of 7,941,000, haild- 
ing throughout the world at the ehd of 
March, there were 865 sh^ of S>S94,000 
tonnage in the United 

Mr. Lloyd George atirivOd at Ban Betso to 
attend the Supreme Council. 

Dr. Kapt) w'ent to Sweden from Germany, 
where lie was arrested. 

April 18. — The American Ambassador at 
Rome decided not to attend the San 
Remo Conference. The Versailles Treaty 
uas discussetl. 

April 19. — Mr. Chamberlain introduced tho 
Budget, increasing the Excess Profits 
Tax. 

Ove^ 150.000 South Wales Miners banded 
in notices to cease work a fortnight hence 
in sui>port of the strike at Nine-Mile 
Point Colliery. 

Sir Auckland 0edd(.>8, Ambassador to the 
rnited States arrived at New York. 

Tlie San Remo Conference began its 
Kittings, and it w'as decided to invite the 
Turkish delegates to Paris on May 10th 
to receive the Treaty. 

% 

April 20. — The Irish Government issued a 
statement regarding the treatment of 
political offenders. 

Trade Unionists on the Standing Committee 
on the Unemployment Insurance Bill left 
hlor as a protest against the adminis- 
tration of the scheme by friendly 
swieticR. 

At the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
Murh .Ido About Nothing was produced. 

(h'rmnny received a Note from tho Allies 
pruposing to cut off food supplies if a 
Government hostile to the Peace Treat;>’ 
was established. 

I’lie Prince of Wale.s arrived at Fiji. 


April 15. — Many arreais w ere made by the 
p^ce and military* in Dublin. 
ThWhiners nrffiited the Government offer 
by a majority o| Cm j.Tv 
Mr. McCurdy, Food 'Controller, held his 
seat at Northampton by a majority of 
oyer three* thousands 

The Red offensive against the Poles ended 
in failUi^. 

The Prince of Wales left Honolulu for Fiji. 

April 16.— Land terrorism spread in Ireland, 
and the lost 13 of the Mountjoy prisoners 
were rideaiied. 

Iiord JeRidoe was appointed to succeed 
Loird Liv^rpobi as GOTemor-General of 
^New Zaatand. ^ . 

The Frannii Gobemiiieni approved of a 
proposal by the British Goyenmient w 
. '>ena a iMmisg note to Berlin, , 

Armenianlffwore reported to have attaefcea 
and defeated the Tartars of Ayerhaiaan. 


April 21. — The negotiations between gas 
w’oi’kfu*s and employers reached a dead- 
,lock, and a strike ballot of 100,000 
workers was proposed. 

Germany presented the Peace Conference 
with thiiH> Notes dealing with ^ 
]iermiKsioii being sought to retain 200,000 
men. 

Tho Swedish authorities TefKirted against 
the extradition of Dr. Kapp: 

The Pi ince of Whales landed at Fiji. 

April 22.-rTlic Oovernmbnt proposed to eon* 
tinue the Proli^ring Act a year longsr. 
The .King approved the deBi|(ii of a Vmbocy 
MedaL which will be in hronse* 

M. CalBatix was found guilty by the Btttate 
« on the charge of LM>rrespondeiicii with 'the 
enemy. 

April 23,— Special Sh^ospasra 

took plat^ in Londan and ai S^tfard^ 
on-Avoii. 
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vTh© Govfvrrr.rn* 

Group u .‘ih loni'.od iii Hupiu uadw the 
rhairmnn^hin of Mr. Stene;^ Gvynn to 
miiiothI iho llDiiK' Eiile,Eill. / > 

Mr. Lloyd George denied in a natexnent at 
/ San liexno that he evet proposi^ the 
vision of the Versailles Treaty. 

An agieement was aigiied in London by 
France and Great Britain providing for 
the distribution of German tonnage and 
the sale of a portion of the tonnage to 
France. 

Arrangen^ntS have been made, according 
to a German telegram, to 8iu>p]y Ger- 
many with American foodstuffs, credits 
to a total ’ amount of 45 million dollars 
haring been arranged. 

M. CuiiTnux was released, haring practio- 
alfy served the whole term of his im- 
prisonment ol thm years. 

A letter froth President Wilson to the 
National Democratic Convention was 
taken by Democrats to foreshadow his 
candidature for a third term, on tbiUplat- 
form of the League and the Treaty with- 
out reservations. 


The Fren^ Press exOTessed Satisfaction 
w‘ith the San Remo Conference, but the^ 
Italian Press criticieed the concesapns : 
to Greece. 

The reply was published of th4 League of 
Nations to the Supreme Council stating- 
why it could not accept the Mandate for 
Armenia. . .. . 

A Parliamentary crisis arose in South 

. Africa ov^ the Profiteei^ Bill. - 

ihe prince of Walee idjutod wmB 

he was welcomed % MwMk 

April 28.— Disturbing scenes occurred ont- 
side Wormw43^ Scrubbs where Sipn Fein 
prisoners continued their hunger nt^lce. 

The >1i)Uh4> of Loras agphed to Lm Sedlh- 
borough’s motion in favour of an imii^y 
by a Departmental Committee into the 
treatment of ‘‘ shell shock ” cases. 

Mr. Chamberlain announced the decision 
to issue New Treasury Bonds at a mM- 
mum of 5 per cent, for 15 yearp. 

The Polish Army began a new offensive 
against the Reds. 

The Prince of Wales was held up ^at 
llotorau owing to a railway strike. 


April 24. — The Food Controller revoked the 
control oi'er the retail nice of imported 
mutton, but . the maximum wholesale 
pnoea rtfnhin iii force. 

Polling took place in Sunderland. 

Th& An^gamated Society of Fingineers 
isBued 'm^ statement explaining tbuir 
grounds for th Government 

training schei ' : • ' i- > ex-service 

men. 

Allied ngi‘< i .'Ci iil a as reached at San Remo, 
and a iiiaiiiii-hi insisting on disarma- 
ment of Germany and the application of 
the Treaty was decided upon. 

April 25. — President Wilson’s letter to Mr, 
Shouse, delegate at the Democratic 
National Convention, Kansas, confirmed 
the view that if unable to stand for the 
Presidency he will do all he can to make 
the Treaty without reservation the chief 
point in the Democratic programme. 

The Polish Diet Committee on Foreign 
Affairs supported the Government atti- 
tude towaras the Bolsheviks in view of 
the protect resignation (jf M, Grahski. 

April 26. — Sir T. Mackencie, High Commis- 
siouer for New Zealand, criticixed the 
Food Controller’s attitude to the 
Dominion in regard to butter, and sug- 
gested the reduction of the price of im- 
ported mutton to 6d. a lb, 

A scheme for a uniform Persian Army was 
outlined in the report of the Anglo- 
Persian jSlilitafy Commission. 

April 27,-rlSie report on the. accoui|||B of the 
Ministry of (^nipping for llic year 1918-19 
showed. a (ieficit of i'MH). 10.‘1,706. 

The Food Ministry offered prices equal to 
those paid to Danish and Dutc^ pro- 
ducers for the next supply of New Zea- 
land butter. 


April 29. — Mr. Lloyd George made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons on San 
Remo, and said that the Alliance was on 
a firmer basis than ever. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon issued a statement 
appealing for co-operation with the 
League of Nations. 

The Treaty of London was made public. 

The Rail way men threatened, in opposition 
to their unions, to “ work to rule.” 

The Pok‘8 continued their advance and 
reached half way to Rieff. 

Baku fell to the Bolsheviks, whose infiiu- ^ 
once in Azerbaijan produced a revolu- 
tion. O A 

April 30.— Big prejparatioiis ww;|made in 
Labour circles for May Dau^"^ 

The Scottish Li1>eral Federalion passed in 
effect a vote of no (confidence in Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Liberal members of 
the present Government. 

Private view day at the Royal Academy 
Summer !^xhibition was well attended. 

An attempt to find a settlmnent of; tbh 
crisis with cotton workers , f^led.^ 

The French railway strike braan. 

The Polish advance ooiitmueC 

Tlie Prin(?e of Wales reached Auckland in 
spite of the strike. 


OBITUAEY. 

April 3 .— Majob-Gsn.. HirctH SuTijej Govoe, 
and Lady Jenwisr, widow of the' 
eminent physician. , 

April 7.— Labt Eloab, wife of Sir Edward 
Elgar, the famous music composer. 

April 12 . — ^Db. GBOsnsB,' Primate of AH Ire- 
land. 

April20 .— Mb. Briton Rivibbii,*^B.A., aged 
79. 




De Xoicnkraker] [Amsterdam 

France’s fierce gesticulations. 

The Allied Council : ** Ahem ! 


Wahre >/acob] I 

Kapp’s High Flight. 

An unedifying end. 



[Berlin 

Ooy|^Qtiati3 Worries* 

Hbert: » One iMait cir the ether i. alway. 
running bistWeen my legs.’* 


JtMOb] [Skuitgiut 

The Dragon Slayer* 

By united effort was the deed done. 


D 
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Current History in Carioature 



Jarob] [Siuttnurt Kladdtradaisch] |B(jil‘liu ,, 

Germany’s Hyenas. The Advance Guard of French 


We reconiinend ourselves for the inaugura- Culture in Frankfort, 

tion of a new public law. Good work 
guaranteed ! • 





■■ ''llRiiads.: 


Are the dfotr g««fe^^nell going to coAtinue treetlng mO, fWt os mUitariot ap4 iiiiperMsI^ SlOd 











Hwrft /*!»«»] [Bombay 

J*y suU, J’y reste. . 

Notwithstufiduig the iiiseiieate cry raieed in 
England to expel the tSirk iron) Europe, the 
iSupreino decided ^ keep 

him et Co^antinciple. 


KladderaO^flh] ' ' . ' ^;:; ":0Oerihl': . 

*^0 the New Ascent l 

It was a dreadful fall, hut the briMi|||-^ 
now healed. And now 1 will aooo - 
upaghiiil .■ 
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Bradford IMlf, Ulcgr^} OUver TwIStim. [Btadlotd 

Coal Mia«r: *• Hey t 1 want inor^ money.*' 

Government: ** Wetlt I'll give you. cr — ^ (meUle to ceUiery |ire|»toi6r) : “ Lend me a few bob 
you can get it back out of the public 1 '* > . • 




•• What arc you bniffing at me for ? Can’t you ijaily Kxprtss] lUmdnn 

see ^ human being, but a lion lilcc Lloyd George*$ Day. 





1^ SI%E¥ HtJ0f>LBSTON 

Any tiiiimdmtium of Mie wozfd siiofr- 
tiott ii«b Hus moment falls x||tturally mh 
two farts. In lealify of course they can- 
,not be separated, and one will have the 
inoet fri^tful repercuasions upon the 
tixe other. Neverthekas, on my retuni 
from San Bmo, when X look back upon 
the dramatic mental changes of Aat 
historic Week, and when I look forward to 
the vitally significant meeting of Allied 
and German Ministers at Spa, I cannot 
but feel that at long last me affairs of 
Europe, in spite of fiuoWations, are 
marching towards a fairly satisfactory 
settlement. And then I remember my 
conversations with Turkish emissaries, 
with M. Venizelos, the great <J[r6ek 
statesman, with Armenians, with 
Syrians, with Arabs, with Jews, who 
rejoice in the prospect of a national home 
in Palestine, but who are appalled at the 
menace which comes from Europeans as 
well as Arabs, from Christians as well as 
MahomedanB. When I put together my. 
impr$|!»sions and my information concern- 
ing the East^ world, and consider the 
impossible Treaty elaborated at San 
Bemo, I find my optimism in respect of 
the Eastern world oozing away. 

One may properly be exceedingly cheer- 
ful, that is to say much more cheerful 
than it has been possible to be for many 
months, about European affairs ; but at 
the same time doleful about Eastern 
affairs. 

The courteous chief of the telegraphic 
service at San Bemo informed me when 
I bade him farewell jjkAt from this little 
Italian town nearly nali a million words 
had been sent forth in little more than a 
week on the telegraphic wires of the 
world. Half a million words, every one of 
which served as a text for the leader- 
writers of every continent, and provoked 
thousands of diseussions in clubs, in 
trains, in drawing-rooms, in street, and in 
Parliament. But the last word has not 
been said on San Bemo. San Bemo, in 
spite of the multitude of misinteipreta- 
tions, acaomplished two things: it set 
up tlie principle of direct contact with 
Gevuimiy ; and it established another bad 
treaty. Eor the first we may be grateful. 


Peace^f Last. 

(Our jjMdof Correspondmt in Pam), 

It is the most hopeful sign we have yet 
seen. For the second we must noi be 
too depressed because tieatieB are 
really as important as their authors jure 
inclined to think.^ Three men sitting in 
the Villa Devachan^no more decide the 
destinies of mankind by putting down thia 
or that provision on paper, Sian would 
an assembly of flies on a oart-wheel oon- 
trol its motion. Events will roll oov end 
if the Treaty is in accordam^wiih the 
inevitable logic of events it remain. 
If it is not, it will simply be swept away 
by tbe current of realiiy . My own view- 
is that the long-delayed Turkish Treaty 
is not watertight, and Aat like every 
other Treaty that hasten made since 
the war it will never be applied. San 
Bemo is oh this side only another and 
perhaps a worse Versailles. But San 
Bemo will, like Versailles, be followed by 
its Spa. 

Spa is really the central fact about San 
Bemo. While one Treaty was being pre- 
ared an earlier Treaty was being 
emolished. You can cover up this fact 
in any way you please. You can issue 
harsh -sounding manifestoes to please 
French opinion and to placate the Daily^ 
Mail. But nowadays, w^herever I find 
harsh phrases, I look for ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

Whenever I hear the^ 1 

surprise the sword-rattler m jjjj^ act of 
wdnking the other eye. A littlffaroe has 
to l>e played for the public. Tlie. truth is 
that Mr. Lloyd George has hail his way, 
and tliat the sensible policy of renewed 
relations in the fullest sense has been 
adopted. Germany is no longer ^ur 
enemy, but our collaborator. 

Has anybody sufficiently noticed the 
essential consistency of Mr. Lloyd 
George / We hear very much of his 
inconsistency; and superficially ho is 
certainly inconsistent. But he is incon- 
sistent in order to be consistent. Now 
and again he gets on the wrong tack. Ho 
makes stupid promises for political pur- 
poses which he must surely regret. 
Absurdities such as the hanging of tlje 
Kaiser need not be seriously considered, 
He has, however, always in view the ulti- 
mate goal to be reached, and if he often 



pERST^^StBPS TO 

goes by de^cms routei^ skurting obgtaol^ 
even tumii^g m his track^jj^e does not 
» forget his object: be assured that he 
will return to it before long. 

His triumph at San Bemo was to in- 
duce the French to meet the Germans. 
He has had this project in mind for a 
long time. He, of all men, knows the 
value of personal relations. It is by 
personal relations that he overcomes most 
of his own difficulties. The Franco- 
British quarrel which was raging a month 
ago, wliich came to a head at l^e Italian 
Ccnference when M. Millerand was on 
the pointjUgf going home in dudgeon, was 
cured by Slinner. That dinner at which 
M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George 
talked face to face, and heart to heaH, 
frankly, cordially, prevented the rupture 
of the alliancov^The two statesmen had 
up to that point b^en firing at each other 
with long-range guns. What was their 
artillery? The Press. The Press is the 
biggest Big Bertha yet invented. When 
statesmen wish to fight a duel they choose' 
as their weapons not swords or pistols, 
but ] >11.' guns. Tlie fact that they 
are m adjoining rooms does not prevent 
them from shooting each other from a 
distance. The deplorable method 
adopted by modern diplomacy is for each 
side to avoid direct contact. That is to 
^y that, although they may actually 
meet, they will not say the things they 
want to^y, but^will remain formal, 
frigid, aaL official. At the same time 
they will^^e the signal for the shooting 
to begin. Press of one coimta:y will 

start some rumour, inspired by a high 
authority. This rumour is intended to 
be taken as a threat. It is a diplomatic 
ultimatum. The two nien^ continue to 
smil^at each other while their Press 
announces that if certain agreements are 
nob reached negotiations will be broken 
off. The shot may reach its destination 
and the reply will be fired. The reply 
may be that if negotiations are broken off 
there will be no coal, no Eastern terri- 
bigger armies for the former enemy, 
a general revision of the Treaty, and so 
forth. The Press blazes away its false 
news, its tendeinciouA statements. It is 
a dangerous development of modern 
diplomacy. Mr. Lloyd Geoige was the 
first to see that this Mad of fighting, this 
form of applying pressure, could have no 


]^CE- AT . tAOT.' . ' ■ 

gcKjl requite. tfeie signal to 
cease, fite louglit nis o^onent aoross 
the dhin^^abM ^ bWs. At 

close qua^s, in hfdf 
standing was arrived ^ 
expressed : themselves sat^i^edr BteoUr 
was saved.' 

Two rival remedies for the malady of 
Europe were in presence/ It was iiia 
remedy of Mr. Lloyd George was 

adopts. What matter whw tiheilftbel on 
the bottle may say? The only ;^ing that 
is important is the contents of the bottle, 
the composition of the medicine.: Kow I 
have been well enough acquainted with 
the private mind of Mr, Lloyd George to 
know that he has, in spite of appearances, 
always been of the some opinion. It is of 
no consequence that he permitted clauses 
to be put in the Treaty last year wi^ 
whic# he did not agree, since he felt that 
he could talce them out again at a more 
propitious moment. There has been 
since the Armistice a deep consistency in 
his attitude towards Germany. Over and 
over again, when he has spoken sinoerely, 
he has expressed the view that the War 
should cease when peace was m^e. 
There have been both in France and Eng- 
land many people who refused to admit 
that real peace was an economic nqceB- 
sity for the wcMrld, and who pursued a 
suicidal policy of hate. 

The French official point of view, 
largely inspired by M. Poincare and 
Marshal Foch — a fine soldier but a poor, 
politician — did lean towards coercion. 
Personally I think coercion to be in some 
circumstances not merely useless but dis- 
astrous. It is the soldier’s business to 
believe in force. He would bo a poor 
soldier if he did not. But it is the 
politician’s business to believe in per- 
suasion, co-operation, community of 
interests. He is a poor politician if he 
does not. 

The joy-ride to San Bemo, singularly 
enough, pleased evei^body. Germany 
was pleased because at last she was to be 
treated as on equal and to sit at the table 
in an international conference. Mr. 
Lloyd George was pleased becaiise Kis 
thesis had prevailed. Signor Hitti, 
although troubled by the Adriatic pe^- 
lem, was delighted because he hikd maide 
himself tiie. prophet of peace. Even: 
Millerand was pleased because 
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declaration was severe in form. If, inci- 
dentally, be had given way all along, he 
trusted that this little fact would 'not be 
too much noticed ; and besidee, in apite 
of the military pressure, he was reaBonable 
enough to see^that the salvftion of Ger- 
many is the "salvation of Erance; the 
complete ruin of Germany is the com- 
plete ruin of France. 

There is a good deal of commonsense in 
the world after all. Spa proves it. The 
re-admission of Germany to the councils 
of the nations is a great event. It is the 
greatest event since the Armistice. It 
is possible that the whole tone of Europe 
may change and that we may return to 
that condition of mind which is peace, 
and turn away from that condition of 
mind which is war. 

This phrase is the phrase of Signor 
Nitti, whom I was privik-Ro<l to mftet in 
Italy and who expounded his point of view 
at length to me. He frankly cultivated 
the peace spirit. He puts behind him the 
war spirit. Meetings with German dele- 
gates? Why not? We are, and have 
been for some time, at p^e with Ger- 
many, and what then prevents us from 

r-'1?! tT.z our negotiations in the normal 
v\ ur^ 1 Tiiy fact that there diould be any 
(piestion about it, that the proposal 
should have given rise to any surprise, 
that there are still folk who raise their 
hands in dismay, shows that the war 
spirit is not dead . 

Clearly does he realise that Europe Is 
in for several bad years and that every 
source of wealth should be tapped, every 
liand put to the pumps. I have had an 
opportunity of a<(‘4^riairiing the condition 
of Italy- It is bad. Italy needs many 
things. Wheat and coal are, of course, 
what she ))rincipally lacks. But Italy is 
not ruined. Italy, I believe, will soon 
recover. She will recover all the quicker 
because she was the first 1x> pursue boldly 
the courageous policy of making friends 
with her enemies. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor Renner I found in close touch with 
the Italian authorities. Austria, of 
course, is in desperate plight. Austria 
neesds Italy. But Austria, badly off as 
she is, doijs not need the co-operation of 
Italy more than Italy needs the oo- 
•jperation of Austria. When the countries 
of Europe are struggling witii adversity 
they double their chances of coming out 
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successfully by uniting. ; The machr 
tidked-of regg^^stitution .of the Genuano- 
Austro-ltalian Triplice is not, I think, ino 
the old sense possible ; but do not let us 
cloee our eyes to the fact that Italy is 
really disposed to enter into the closest 
relations with all her iieighbuiirs for 
economic purposes. The danger is lest 
Such an alliance should become exclusive, 
lest other countries should be left out of 
the arrangetneni. 1 find the opinion 
expressed everywhere on the Continent 
that sooner or later England too \vill he 
economically associated with Geimany. 
It is obvious that if this lia-iuMii-l 
to some extent it is jui Wki>!> -‘.in-i 
France refused to come into the arrange- 
ment, .France would be isolated and 
wo-uld suffer more than any other 
nation. That is tha^M^mew trend of 
politics. That is the fact which 
has most impressed. M. Millerand these 
last few wrecks. That is the fact which 
will help to bring about a comiilete revo- 
lution in political thought. 

It is as well to insist upon the necessity 
of the utmost rectitude on the pai*t of 
Germany. She most be prepared for 
heavy sacrifices. She is the great criminal 
of the war. No evasion of her responsi- 
bilities can be for one moment pennitted. 
Reparation most be given to France. No 
do>uble dealing, no trickery, can be tole^f 
ated. Germany must show that She is 
not seeking to take^ ridvnntat/* of the 
generosity of the Allies. If s^will put 
aside all idea of intrigue, then^PCd on that 
condition alone, should she ^assisted in 
order that she in turn can assist. 

But the contention of Sigij^or Nitti, 
which I believe to be perfectly bona-fide 
and sound, is that if Germany collapses 
all Europe coUapses. lHiifore sl^can 
make reparations she must be treated 
fairly, and the Treaty, if not revised, must 
be interpreted in a broad spirit. 

I see many signs which are encourag- 
ing. Now that statesmen are coming 
round to the policy of realism expressed 
so often in this Review, there is every 
prospect that after, a hard period we shall 
come again into comparatively smooth 
waters. An amusing little cemiroversy 
had sprung up about the word revision. 
Well, let U8 leave the unworkable iWaty 
as it is, but modify its application by fresh 
agreements, mutual ednoessions, and 
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adjustments.^, if these words please better 
a certain type of mind MKch attaches 
great impoi*twce to euphemistic termino* 
logy. If it is not revision to change the 
military clau^s, to change the economic 
clauses, to change any other clauses as 
they fall due for execution, so be it. Let 
118 call it modification.<;, adjustment, con- 
cession, what you will. 

If domestic politics could be kept out 
of the discussion I am sure that solutions 
of most of our difficulties would be found 
readily enough. The pity of it is that 
every statesman has to ask himself what 
his ^loponents will do if be carries 

out he thinks to be correct. 

Domestic politics have been the curse of 
Mr. Lloyd George in his |)eace-ma.king. 
They are the curse of M. Millerand. Take 
the matter of Germany’s military 
strength. It is, I think, generally agreed 
that Germany should be disarmed. The 
difficulty is to define disarmament. 
Camouflaged troops, the inculcation of 
the military spirit, must go at all costs. 
So far, so good. But there remains the 
necessity of permitting Germany to keep 
a certain number of anried men who may 
be used in case of need for the preserva- 
tion of internal order. There can be no 
dispute about that. The dispute arises 
when we consider the number that should 
#)e granted. Personally I think it a prob- 
lem for the expert and of extremely little 
importance. WJ^ther it should be 
IQO.OOO^r 200,000 is a mere matter of 
arithmA^ We can arrive at some sort 
of judgmwt by inquiring how- many 
troops are necessary for what one may 
cfdl police work in England, in America, 
in France. France, above all, could not 
admit the piinciple that t^^ere should be 
no^^y for ^itema] use. Tlie First of 
May has just arrived to remind us that 
all human, institutions in the ultimate 
resort are based upon the possibility of 
fheir defence against the forces in every 
country which make for disorder. The 
smallest possible army consistent wdth 
. good government should be the principle 
upon which the statesmen should act. 
What .ilj ihat number in the present* 
troubled state of Germany ? That is the 
whole questioh. Now it is a fact that 
botii M. liCillerisiiid and Marshal Foch are 
‘leskous terms and 

i>eriK^ni|^^ io retain a larger 

siiiny tha§ is At Ban 


Bemo tliey did not dare to say so becau^ 
(li the effect that such a statement would 
have had upon tiiieir ixditical positic^. 
Surely here is a questipp not of polijacs 
but of fact. If it is believed jj^at Ger- 
many can manage with :|p0,0Qb men the 
.Mlies must insist ppon that number. If 
it is believed that iffie needs 200,000 men, 
or otherw^ise the country will become a 
jjrey to the wild men, then no condder- 
ations of purely domestic politics should 
]jrevent them from granting the requai^t. 

It is not a case for discussion. What 
can properly be discussed is the proposal 
that the debt of Germany shall be flxed 
once and for all. There are two sides to 
this question. For my part I take the 
siile of the lump sum. It wall be better 
for France, better for Germany and better 
for rest of the world, if France does 
not nesitate to accept 60 milliard marks 
or whatever other sum may be considered 
practicable, when the statesmen met at 
Spa. l%at is, I think, the great question 
whi(;h is doing more to- prevent the restor- 
ation of Europe than any other. The 
effect of a. general agreement may be 
magical. I have reason to beliewi that 
a. consortium of American financiers 
would in these circumstances lend the 
money to Germany to pay France. 
France would thus benefit, Germany 
would benefit, tlie Americans would 
benefit because their holdings would at 
once bound up in value, and everybody 
else would profit by the new prosperity 
that would come to Europe. 

In contrast with the renewed good 
sense, which seems to have come into 
Western settlements — a mere glimmer of 
good sense but still unmistakably an im- 
provement — in contrast with the desire to 
drop the bad Kussian business which has 
dej>rived us of harvests which next year 
w-e may get — there is tlie incredible Turk- 
ish Treaty. It can be attacked not from 
one side but from every side! If you are a 
pro-Turk you will find that to put indis- 
putably Turkish populations under Greek 
rule cannot on any grounds of nationality 
be justified. If you are an anti-Turk you 
will be shocked at the decision to 
the Sultan in Constantinople. If yoti 
think of that terrible record of mifvu^ of 
bloody murder, of oomiption, 
natioi^ intrigue, that was 
CoQst^tinople, you wall be ainu^ bow 
anybody could have decided, in face of the 
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indignation of a shocked world, to penziit 
tlie same foul govemnaent to nampn in 
Europe. If you are only oonoerned Intli 
practical point of view, only widi to 
avoid the possibility of an Islamic upris- 
ing, you will a§ once realise that leavii^ 
the Sultan in his old capital in itself w^l 
satisfy nobody: that the fanatioid 
Mussulman will resent just as much that 
the Khalife should be under infidel cojK- 
trol, should not be perfectly free, as his 
totsJ ejection from Constantinople. From 
whatever aspect I look at these strange 
solutions, 1 can only see trouble. That 
the Turk should go bag and baggage was a 
policy. It would have been well for 
Europe had this been done, though 
possibly (Hie might have had fears that 
the Moslem world w(iuld have been 
stirred . But how will this contemptoous 
treatment of the Sultan improve matters? 
The Mohamedan will understand per- 
fectly the humiliatiotn of his spiritual 
chief, and if that was the reason for his 
remaining, then he might just as well 
have been thrown out. I could have 
understood, too, an international control 
d til# whole pf Thrace on the ground of 
tile incapacify'bf the Turk; but with all 
my admiration for the genius of M. 
Venizelos — our one true friend in the 
East — oannot think that after his dis- 
appearance (and he must like all of us one 
day retire from the scene) the Greeks will 
manage to retain their hold upon terri- 
tories that are not racially theirs. Greece 
has now more coastline to defend than 
PVance — and there are about seven 
million Greeks in the world I 

In Asia the imbroglio is at present in- 
comprehensible. liiink of a TurkisJ} 
settlement with no provision made for the 
future of Armenia! As I write, nothing 
has been done. From San Bemo has 
merely gone the suggestion that perhaps 
America will reconsider her decision. If 
she does, if she accepts a mandate, then, 
she may easily ask in turn for the whole 
Turkish settlement to be brought into 
conformitiy with her own notions. It \rili 
be certainly a disgrace to humanity if the 
few million pounds that are needed for 
tlio development of Armenia arc not 
found. 

Depend upon it that Turkey will only 
sign the Treaty because she is obliged. 
Personally I have come into contact with 
the Turk and know his mind. He is full 
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of hate for ti^ Greek, for the Allies, for 
the AteeniaRf who is helpless. It is <m 
the Armenian that his vengeance will fidl. 
Will we look on indtfierentiy ? Axe we, 
after pretending to have saved Armenia, 
only going to make its lot worse? 1 can- 
not, I will not, believe that such mon- 
^jnms apathy will be shown. We must 
find somehow the money and the . men 
tiiat Armenia needs. Any fresh 
slaughtor, and it is we who stand con- 
victed before the c(mecienoe of mankind. 

I am not incltoed to attach t(K> mdcb 
importance to vague threats 
the green fiag of Islam. fi||L0fid,€Q(> 
Mohamedans could set the villbna ablasse: 
but Xrdo not think they will. But it is 
certam that in Asia there wdll be desper- 
ate trouble. The tug-of-war between 
French and Arabs for Syria and Cilicia, of 
which 1 spoke last month, will grow in 
intonsity. It is possible that the Hedjazs 
may yet join hands with the Turks. 
There is everywhere a danger lively 
fighting, and neither France nor England 
can afford new campaigns of any kind. 
Even in Palestine, to which Dr. Weisz- 
mann, that remarkable leader of the Jew- 
ish people, has, I understand^ returned, 
there is grave unrest. He came to San 
Bemo to complain that some of our own 
oftcials were too complacent towards the^ 
Arabs who organised the^ogroms, and too 
severe on the Jews who endeavoured to 
protect themselves. * (One waa 

sentenced to 15 years’ imprisoMtient for 
trying to form a defence leagTOl) He 
was told that a J ewish home would be set 
up and officials favourable to the Zionist 
cause appointed. My point is that there 
is a criss-cross of interests — ^Arab, 
French, British, Zionist, Greek, Turkish, 
to say nothing of tiie interest^ of 
Armenians, of Kurds, of Georgians and so 
on, in this part of the world ; and before 
Turkey will consent to give up all her 
possessions she will play upon these 
interests, try to set everybody by the 
ears, and will almost certainly to some 
extent succeed. 

It looks as though we shall have our 
hands full in the East. W e cannot afford 
to have troubles there, for in the West, 
thbugh as I say our relations are im- 
proving politically, there are stiU many 
long a^uous years before we shall, even 
with tlie moat enlightened poli^, attain 
anything like economic stabilify. 




While "ihe Government ^/woceeding with its M<me IUih Bi^^it h^^ fff^ 

% obtain the sympathy of any section joJ puhUe o^«iton m 
Ulster. Sinn Fein, which has captured practically m the Nationalist conSifueneieSr re0ses 
to consider any proposal for Irish self-^rn'ernment thatwoM faU short of the fomessimpf 
complete national independence, arid the establishment of an Irish ReipuMiCi To 
extent does the Sinn Fein demand for an Independent Republic redly represent thedemi^pf 
the whole Irish people? The question is discussed in the following articles from the Irwt 
point of view by two of ike best known politicians in Ireland. 



Boin Mat^edll hM been prominent in all the Ineh- 
Ireland nioveiuenti''durinf the pa«t thirty yean, antr 
was beat knowti before the war an yie founder and 
Viow-lgligaident of tKe Iriah Lanf uaee Revival Move- 
ment, •He o^upifea the diair ol Ancient Irwli 
Hiatory in the National Univenity of Ireland, and 
hai a diatingiiiahed reputation as a Celtic acholai-- 
He entered triah politioa for the Hrat time alter the 
Ulater Volunteerp had been organised by Sir Bdward 
Cariion to reaiat Mr. Aaquith’a Home Rule Bill, and 
himself created the Iriab Volunteer Movement which 
arose to defend the Biiragainst the threat of armi^ 
resistanoe. During the war he oppi»aed Mr, 
.Kednmnd’a policy ofasHiating the Governinent unhl 
the Home Rule Act had heeu made operative. Hia 
followera raoidly moved tow^s an extrenie policy, 
and when the Dublin rebellion broke out in lljiff, bia 
T>ersonal efforta to prevent it were unsuecessful.^ He 
was aeutenoed to penal servitude for life by a Court 
Martial, and was only released under the general 
amnesty griated to Irish prisoners a jjwr 
At the gewrad Wwaa adopted aa Smn Fern 

«^tdii%e (6r for tba National 

Huivevaityt ai^ won eonat'ituenoies. Like the 
other M.P.'s he has never taken hw seat 

at Weatniinster, . 


Captain Stephen Gwynn, the biographer of the 
late John Redmond, waw intimately oonnected with 
the Irish Parliamentary Party as Nationalist M.F. 
for (TsJway City from 1906 until the last general 
ei^tion, when liis oonstitueney was extinguirihed 
under the Reform Act. He waa well-known as n 
literary mau before he took an active part in Irish 
politics, but his duties at Westminster soon occupied 
ms attentions and he became one of the .most 
influential members of the Parliamentary Party. 
When war broke out. he enlisted as a pri taty in ftc 
Irish Division, and subsequently went to Prance with 
the division as a Captain in the Connaught Kragers. 
He served with them for nearly three years in F ranee, 
and wasawfuded Ijegioh of Honour bjr the Ptidich 

Government. At the general electron lie stood for 
lenity Oc^ege. Dublin, as a Nationalist, ..but was 
badly defeated in that stronghold of XrishJJnimta. 
Sinoe Mr. R^moind’s death he hhs bei^ ue leadii^ 
representatiTe of the Moderate Natiomdiits in 
Ireland and his « ffnrts to rreatr a Ceutea Pa^ out 
of the new spiril ihuT .inM- in ihe Irida CQnyettttoU, 
liave soooeeM in drawing togcrtfHhr od a 
platform many of the ^fikmthern Uiikinkils aiid the 
influential gnnipof Nationalists who Indieve strongly 
in the future of Ireland withm the Empire. 



The Case For an Irish Republic. 


By PROFESSOR 

The right now claimed by the Irish 
people is to be ‘'as free as any other 
nation/' and this in concrete terms is the 
Irisii Republic. All eounter-prograinmes, 
the Union of 1901 and every variety of 
Home Rule, mean to be less free than 
other nations, and the Irish people will 
not accept a “ settlement ” on any such 
terms. 

We have got away .from the nineteenth 
century, with its concessions and Con- 
fusions — all but a very small few. The 
common people feel instinctively that 
they have emerged, and they are glad of 
it. Tlie young people — who are the great 
majority — are w'ondering that a nation 
shouldPhave ever allowed itself to be con- 
founded. There are a few to whom the 
nineteenth-century habits of pdhtical 
thought dflng like barnacles, and these do 
not yet realise that, however respectably 
they may formulate, they speak only for 
themselves. 

I have been asked — in London — if the 
Irish people will take advantage of the 
Horde Rule last conceded or promised, to 
establish an Irisli Republic. I have 
answered No, you do no-t seem to 
understand. Hie Irish Republic has 
already been established.” If any one 
imagines that the (establishment of the 
Irish. Republic already effected is merely 
for show, he had better come and ask the 
common people about it. He may find 
them willing to listen to arguments as to 
why they ought- to disestablish, surrender 
and abandon the Irish Republic. The 
arguments, however, will have to be quite 
different from those on which the adver- 
saries appear to rely. 


EOIN MACNEILL. 

Wo cannot have the Republic, we are 
fold, because Britain's army and navy is 
so pow*erful. That in itself is a conclu- 
: sive argument against our surrendering 
the lit public. 

Mr. Lloyd (leorge says that j|p British 
House <it; Commons will evair consent to 
consitlei: the matter of Irish independ- 
ence. This is another final argument in 
support of tbe Republic. No other tyrant 
could put his case more clearly. 

” The British Empire is a common- 
w'ealth of free nations.” That is true, 
partly, but Ireland is not one of them. 
Ireland's share in the Empire has been 
to be plundered aixd depopulated. In 
any case, tliere is no such thing as a com- 
pulsory free partnership. Why not invite 
Belgium or Holland (>r|^enmark or Nor-^, 
way or Portugal to talce our place in the 
partnership ? « A 

“ We cannot liaAo an Iri^jjjWiepublic 
because Great Britain and Ireland form a 
strategic unit.” Tliat is why an Irish 
Republic is necessary. ‘‘ We cannot be 
independent t^oause we are so close to 
Britain . ' ’ On the contrary, if we we^ at 
the Antipodes we might possibly be safe 
with less than complete independence. 

I might argue,,! have argued, because 
1 believe it, that the independence of Ire- 
land would be goo4 England. Unior- 
tunately, wheh an Irishman argues in 
that way, he is supposed to be backing 
demni. * We must convince you without 
that, By-and-hy you will realise that 
the government of the Irish ^Republic, 
began to function early in the year 1919. 



The Case Against an Irish Republic 

By STEPHEN GWYNN 


I iimlerstand that the case for an Irish 
iiepuhlic is to be stated by Professor. 
MiicNeill. We are both senior 
MoaficTiiic persons, but we have not 
ahvaysi confined ourselves to academic 
action, and this is not wi academic 
question, but one of urgent reality. Both 
ik us have incurred some personal risk 
in supportirjf our views, and neither of us 
is entitled to say that he is prepared to 
df> more for Ireland than the other. If 
I were convinced that the establishment 
(vf an Irish Uepnhlic were the (uily altem- 
jitive to the system under wliicb Ireland 
lots been governed tlirough my lifetime, I 
sfiould be ready to-rnoiTow to go to any 
icnglh with .I*rofessor MacNeill in sup- 
|K)rt of Professor MacNeilPs view. I am 
iigiiinst the demand for an Irish 
Reunblic because the delay of self- 
government has had various conse- 
qiiences, and those consoquencos an> 
su'cuinuilating with awful rapidity. Th(‘ 
'loTimnd which he makes is a demand for 
self-go vcmmeiit in its least attainable 
forin, anrl thert^re most likely that 
mvolving delay. ® 

Many Ijinn Feints — am not sure that 
t hey areA)t most Sinn Feiners— put for- 
ward thn^ldaim as a bargaining proposi- 
tion witho^ pi.rceiving that it puts an 
end to bargaining. If you hope to get 
M liuMilrod pounds from a man, it is, I 
think, bad tactics to ask five hundred > W 
you do not necessarily st^p discussion. 
If yi^\ ask for the nose off his face you 
demand closer negotiation. Unless you 
have him at your mercy you cannot get 
liim to listen. 

It- is not always easy for men in the 
historic position of Irish Nationalists to 
realise tiiat others besides themselves 
have not only interests but ideals, Wie 
principle of *;eir-gov<‘rn?ii(‘Tit for separate 
communities within the British Empire — 
or in the phrase of General Smuts, the 
British INimmonweolth of Nations— is in 
nri w*ay i^'pi^ant to British ideals, 
tlmugb tlye a|)|dioation of it to Ireland 
may vW, # seem to 

British initere^. Moine Rule was always 


resisted on the plea that it was a demand 
in disguise for complete separation, or, 
in the American phrase, for secession. 
The advocates of Home Rule always 
argued that this view was mistaken ; they 
realised that if this view could be esi^ab- 
lished Home Rule would never be 
attained except by force. The demand 
for an Irish Republic, in my opinion, is a 
demand for what you cannot hope to get 
unless England is defeated in war. Many 
Irishmen to-day believe that an Irish 
Repuldic will be attained through a war 
betw^n England and America. If this 
he the ouly wuw of getting it, then th<! 
objec't is, not merely difficult and un- 
certfiin of attainment but attainable only 
thmugh world -wide min. 

That ermsideration weighs with me, but 
not with all Irishmen. One of my friends, 
as w^ell-hred and w^ell-educated an jfrish- 
man as I know, with a hundred ties to 
Phigland and even to the British Army, 
said townie a few^ days ago that these last 
three or fcjiir months had left him with 
the feeling that if the British Empire 
could be blow’ii to pieces he would gladly 
see his own nation involved in the wreck- 
age. He realised clearly that w^ar between 
England and America would trample Ire- 
land flat. Tlie grass would grow again : 
it was w^ortli the price to l(«o ali else. 

The consequences of such a stmggle 
w-O'uld not be limited to Ireland; but 
in sucli matters a nation is entitled to 
think of itself first. What Irishmen have 
to consider is firstly the consequences for 
Ireland, If an Irish Republic can only 
be attained by war, getting all else aside, 
it moans civil war in Ireland. No part 
of the British Commonwealth is more 
strongly attached to connection with that 
system thap Ulster— I had better say, 
Protestant Ireland— and these people 
could and would fight to the uttermoat to 
maintain that connection. The demand 
for an Irish Republic means oru^xuf by 
force, before it can be obtained, 
strongest and best elements in 

Is the difference between cdihi^ete 
separation and what is attainnbl^^^Siou^ 
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war wortii the co&t of .war and civil war? 
One of the difficulties is that Ireland does 
not realise what war means. It thinks 
it is having the experience of war at pro* 
sent. Morally, 1 agree, there is a state 
of war — but war with the most limited 
liabilities. Short of ah absolute refusal 
of self-government, I am not prepared 
even to consider facing the full conse- 
quences of war as it is. 

But the concession of self-government 
within the Empire is no longer in dispute. 
It has statutory recognition. Much more 
important, Ulster, the last citadel of 
resistance, has reluctantly but finally 
accepted tlie principle. I admit, of 
r;ourse, that the degree of self-government 
conceded is less than that which the 
dominions ha ve gradually acquired^ and 
that Ulster accepts the principle only 
upon condition that Ulster shall be self- 
governing and shall not be forced under a 
parliament where the majority would be 
inspired by ideals which Ulster 
repudiates, and against which Ulster 
would fight. For the ideals of the rest of 
Irelfi^ are no longer those of Bedmond 
but at least professedly those of Mr. de 
Valera and Professor MacNeill. 

Theoretically, and from the standpoint 
of some Sinn Feiners practically, the 
amount of what is conceded short of 
a llepublic makes no matter; the differ- 
ence is in kind not in extent ; the demand 
is for full national independence, full self 
<letermination . Here then one is per- 
plexed by a recent utterance of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s, which makes it uncertain whether 
there is after all a difference in kind 
beWoen what Sinn Fein is asking, and 
what the .Dominions have gained. His 
reniarkable pronouncement was rendered 
still more remarkable by the absence of 
jmy reference to South Africa. That in 
itself suggests that it was not the expres- 
si on of a coheren t and thought out policy 

perhaps too much to expect from a 
llritish parliamentai'ian. It made clear 
that Great Britain would not resist by 
force the secession of Australia or 
1 'anada. I do not believe that it means 
that Great Britain, or even Mr. Bonar 
Law, knows clearly what policy would be 
adopted if the proposal of a majority to 
secede threatened civil war in the 
Dominion ctniceraed. Many would hold 
that in siu-h a case the Sjjvereigii power 
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would have^oth the right and the duty ® 
of intervening. 

But the essential point is that Great 
Britain is determined to resist by force 
the secession of Ireland, and that Protes- 
tant Ulster at least would support Great 
Britain. Shall we go ahead with a policy 
which promises war and civil war? We 
can get at once self-government by Irish- 
men for all Ireland, but on a du^ bams 
and with limited powers. Self-govern- 
ment everywhere within the Empire has 
grown iuid extended its powers^ Also, in 
every case, as in Australia and m Canada 
and South Africa, when it has been given 
to separate parts of a geographical uniiyi 
it has resulted in the voluntary fonna- 
tion of a central unity — the co^escenoe 
of ports. There is therefore every reason 
to believe that the limit of power, a nd 
the condition of partial separation, im- 
posed on Ireland at the start of self- 
government, will not be permanent. Self- 
government can start at once, with peace 
— unless that part of Ireland which 
demands self-government insists on 
making war. 

What are the alternative possibilities if 
the demand for an Irish Bepublic be 
pressed? We may hope for a war in 
which England will beaten to hei- 
knees by America : there is no other war 
possibility in sight; ^ and it is worth 
thinking about the implication^v*a world 

ar in which the East wouldpS active. 
My ambitions are more modemte. We 
may hope for a conversion of the British 
Labour Party to the principle, in which 
c^se the middle class in Great Britain 
would%iee more make Ireland the politi- 
caJ battleground. But assume 
Labour won — would Labour be likmy to 
win up to the point of forcing Protestant 
Ireland to separate itself actually from 
the British connection. And if it did, 
what sort of element would Protestuit 
Ireland be in an Irish Bepublic? 
sort of a Bepublic would you have with 
that powerful and most useful element 
hostile and sullen? 

I dismiss as inconceivable the possi- 
bility that England -;.may assent in 
principle to an Irish Bepublic, and leava 
Ireland to put it into dperatiDn"--keepih| 
the ring for a civil war. I 1 am not 
cowardly if I ^rihk frean prbgp^t 
and wmdd much rather take my chance 
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of obteining what wiU satis^relaiid Ireland, and the right to do so. 
trying united self-governniem first. • Obliging gods hayfe overthrown entire 

The Fenian brotherhood, undoubtedly households at the prayer of the httuse- 
under American inspiration, was holder,*’ says Juvenal. 1 am afraid of 
professedly Republican in principle. ^ answer to some pious aspiratabns in 
But to- the many old Fenians whom I Iceland. 

have known freedom for Ireland vras the Such prayers grow up in an atmpsphere^ 
ossential* purpos^the Republican idea of passion, and that has been the atmo- 
in itself had no importance. They did, sphere in which the demand for an Irish 
however, certainly stand for absolute Republic grew. I believe this demand .to 
separation, and they were a great power, be unreal, not the expression of Ireland’s 
Yet I have never felt that any of these >-easoned mind — yet a not unnatural out- 
men — and some of them had put their come of unnatural conditions. We are 
foot as far in the movement as any of thinking to-day throughout Ireland less., 
their time — had relinquished a principle in terms of profit and loss than of national: 
which he valued by Oiccepting the idea of sentiment. My view is that Irish 
remaining within the British connection, nationality can attain its full development 
Still less have I felt, in many years of without being kept in a watertight corn- 
observation, that the average Irish peasant partmjnt. Those Sinn Feiners are quite 
had any ideal beyond one that would make iij?bt who hold that the ideal of an Irish 
him feel a free man in his own land — or Ropublic is inseparably bound up in the 
that the full power to manage his own kindred ideal of an Ireland prim^ily 
Irish affairs would not content this ideal. speaking — an Ireland which thinks 

Even to-day I do not believe that the Both seem to me an attempt 

mass of Ireland regards the claim for an force Ireland out of the Line of its 
Irish Republic as a flag that it would be natural and true development, 
disgraceful to haul down. My objection is not to the Republican 

It is well to be explicit. If I believed it is to the separatist ideal. And 

that the honour of Ireland was committed ^ element in the present Irish 

to maintaining the claims for complete revolutionaiy movement which is most 
s^)aration, I should cease from all inter- sincerely republican is least separatist — 
,f •eiico in Irish politics. I do not believe Trisli Labour. Sinn Fein through Irish 
this. Neither do I feel, especially now labour (jounts on the support of British 
that the ight of aft-ession is avowedly I^abour, pins its hopes on British Labour, 
conceded Ktlie Dominirms, that Ireland ^ believe that the Irish working 

need pledgSNierself to any irrevocable sincerely entert-ains an ideal which 

acceptance of a subordinate status. It f acceptance—welcorning and 

is evidently not considered that taking the desiring the barrier of a different 
oath of allegiance in Canada binds a man language— woiild make him as much a 
for all time to the British conne(|itm. stinger to Labour ai-ross tlie Channel as 
But I am convinced that th% connection b) Labour on the Continent, 
bofcw^i these two counti'ies is natural Labour and not Capital is the real link 
and right, provided it be so loosened and between tlie countries. If Labour in 
'supplied as to give, local freedom. The both countries really desires an Irish 
connection has great advantages to offer Republic, it must come. But I do not 
to the individual Irishman* especially to think it will ever be desirable for either 
the brilliant individual. If the British country or for the Labour elements in 
and Indian Civil Service, and the British either Great Britain or Ireland itself. In 
Wiilitary and naval career were closed to any case, to press it now seems suicidal. 
Irishmen, in ten years there would be I want to see Ireland get on at once with 
Weeping 'and wailing over lost opportuni- the work of governing herself ; and this 
ties. And as for the national interest, it implies the acceptance of conditions 
i^ay not suffer greatly BO long as England which malce immediate begixn^g 
spheres to Rree^^^T^ the wori'd. possible. If Ireland decides that oi^y 

But if once 4 British teiriff were imposed , Ulster can begin, so mueh the wmm ; but 
Bngland wiijld hive the power to ruin even that is better than no begibiiing. 



THE MAID OF FIfANCE. 

THE PROBLEMS OF HER LIFE. 

How are we to explain the passion that in Gascony and seemed to be establishing 
the name of Joan of Arc done of all itself in Normandy and Paris. Burgundy 
the Souls still excites? Why do her was at deadly feud with South France, 
admirers write of her with the heat of Brittany was almost independent. The 
men who had ridden by her side to the one link that united the dominions of the 
Sacring at Bheims. And why do criiios house of Valois was the anointing of the 
arise from tame to time to explain her King with the holy oil of Bheims. If the 
naturally, to underrate her achievements, child Henry the Sixth had been crowned 
to set her visions down to hysteria, . or there, there would have been an end of 
hallucination, or hypnotism? Charles VII. and his house as rulers of 

It cannot be said that the controversy ^'rance. This is not saying that England 
is one of Free Thinkers against Catholics, have retained for any 

nor can it be said, as some French writers length of time any considerable portion of 
imagine, that the dispute is one of Eng- French soil. But it would have been 
lish against French historians. Vdltaire's impossible to make a united nation 

La Pucelle was a loathsome piece of various provinces of France 

buffoonery, but in the “ Dictionaire House of Valois had 

PhiloBophique the philosopher has disappeared. 

written of the Catholic heroine with The second reason why Joan’s name 
gen^rosify and enthusiasm. Hume, the excites controversy is the insoluble 
prince of sceptics, has for ever vindicated mystery of her vision and prophecies, 
the^alriotism and chivalry of the Maid Here we are faced with a mystery that 
for English opinion, though it must be Bationalism cannot solve. If we say, as 
remembered that this philosopher was a some modems do, that her Visions and 
Scotchman, who remembered the auld Voices were “ automatisms, expressions 
alliance.” Southey and Coleridge, as by which were made manifest to her the 
well as the German Schiller, have monitions of her unconscious thoughy 
offered poetical tributes to Joan. must allow that this unconscious 

Passing to the Victorian age, Hfl.n a.Tn thought could transcend time and 
and j. B. Green have been far space. The faculties thrf enabled 
more sympathetic to her than, the ^ asciertain her Kingjpaysterious 

Catholic Lirard, who writes of her visions secret, to foresee her ^Sow wound 
in a tone of sceptical criticism. In the Orleans, to discover the buried 

France of this age the highest tribute to sword at Fairbois, in the opinion of the 
her mystical insight into the future, before sce^c Quicherat pass beyond the circle 
which science stands paralysed, was paid Hpman power. Yet, says the same 
by that careful student of her life, the author, the;f rest on basis of evidence sc 
free-thinker Quicherat, while Michel’s ^bat we cannot reject therfPwith- 

portrait of her is a magnificent piece of rejecting the very foundation of the 

prose poetry. To come to our own time, history. Medical science has entirely 
there have been the Chanoine Dunand faded to explain the mystery. Whethei 
and Mr. Andrew Lang on the one side and psyoholc^y can find a solution withoul 
M. Anatole France on the other. postulating the intervention of extraneous 

There are reasons why the Maid is still spirits is a more open question, but, ac 
an object of bitter controversy. The first it has not jfouhd it. 

is political, the second scientific, and <he We come to the third question, the 
thim religious. relations of Joan to the Chu^, and 

In the first place, she made France, mixed up with it is the further question 
It IB time that in a sense the French the relipoiiF responsibility of Bnglisli 
monarchy was firmly established before Rulers -•md Fnmch priests for hw murder, 
her time, but French national feeling was The questipii has never s^ousk dnter- 
undeyeloped. Bnghsh rule was popular ested English historians, btit^Franee a 
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[fiercer battle has raged betweMjliistoriaas Jean had /{dtehd^ . been examined by 
like Quicherat, who see in Joan's con- Cauchon’s own ecoloMastical superior, the 
demnatlon ^ the logical result of the Archbishop of Bheims, at Poitiers at ICing 
Tf ijiethods, and historians like Charles’ orders, and acq^uitted of all evil, 

tlie Chanoine Dunand, who view the trial If he could have brought his Archbishop 
fis a gross travesty of justice, the cancel- to this Court, as he ought to have done, 
ling and not the execution of the Church’s the case would have ignominiously col- 
law. And then we have the cynical remark lapsed on Church law. The fact was 
of Andrew Lang that no person in the brought to Cauchon’s attention by one 
position of Joaii, a- feared and hated cap- of his assessors, and he ignored it. Of 
tive in hostile hands — no man accused of his other gross illegalities it is hardly 
high treason or witchcraft — ^had anywhere necessary to speak. The holding of the 
for centuries after 1431 the slightest trial in a castle where the Judges were 
chance oi being fairly tried.” Joan, on terrorised by foreign soldiers, the refusal 
this theory, suffered no more unfairness to the Maid, who was left to the mercy 
than her companion in arms, the Marshal t of rough and superstitious soldiers, of EUi 
dc Rais (the Bluebeard of Histc^ry), who «‘cclcsiasti(*al prison and female com- 
was condemned after an ecclesiastical panionship, the horrors that followed the 
trial at which no' reliable evidence was abjuration ceremony, all these were 
produced, or than the average Scottish crimesfven according to the merciless law 
wiU'h, who was burnt with the full sane- of the Inquisitio-n. But the vilest thing 
tion of the Presbyterian Kirk in the 17th about this mitred ruffian and 
century. It is impossible to accept this his crew was their solemn oaths and 
theory. The trial at Kouen shocked the declarations that they were only moved 
Tri(juisition lawyers themselves. Hard by zeal for the faith, 
men they were, accustomed to bum But it is argued that Joan refused to 
wifelies as part of the day's work on evi- submit her visions to the Church, and for 
deuce that seems to us worthless, but that reason alone any Church Court ofxhe 
even they drew the line at this crime, time must have condemned her. It is 

The attempt to make the English mie that she appealed from the 

Government the chief criminal will not umlignants of Rouen to the Church 
wj^^h. Cardinal Beaufort, Bedford and triumphant in Paradise, but this was not 
^^^rwiedv indeed treated the Maid with uncatholic. Br^hal the Grand Inquisitor 
a brutality which slmuld for ever make of France, who helped in 1456 to 

their n am A stink in the nostrils of all annul judgment, says, ” She had 

decent j>ecjjl^L ITie English Government certain knowledge on these points, and 
further foun^the money for this ” beau she had to obey no man.” Besides from 
prrxes " of iniquity. But after all the these judges she also appealed certainly 
English chiefs were not the chief sinners, to the Pope, probably to the Grand 
Left to themselves, they would have (^ouncil nt Basel. Her case impressed 
burnt nr drowned Joan " off-hand ; %he some of the theologians present as one of 
solenm procedure of their French allies those difficult problems which according 
ha«l fS^ them little meaning. But the to the great authority, St. Thomas 
doctors of the University of Paris and Aquinas, ought to be settled by the Pope 
Bishop Cauchon of Beauvois, the Anglo- nr a Gran<l Council. The appeal wa.s 
Burgundian Prelate, had a diabolic ignored. Had it corne off, her life would 
scheme in their minds^ Tiey were not have been saved, for if only for the sake of 
f'ut primarily to murder a child, but to her luErli plm-i-d friends neither Pope nor 
blast tlie reputation of their enemy, of General Council would have condemned 
Charles VIT. of France and the clergy, her. ^ - 

who supported him, bv shwin? that they The Church as a whole is therefor© no 
were the allies (k a Ibis as the more responsible for the sin of Qauchon 

canonist Lohier told them, such a trial, to than it is for the sin of Judas. But 
in proper form, would have require(^ Cauchon, the Gaiaphas of the medittyal 
the presence, hot only of Joan, but of the“ phureh, stands out a terrible wamihi? 
King and hisSupporters. Why were they priests or ministers who prostitute Iheir 
i not cited? Ht'or a very excellent reason, sacred calling for selfish political ahns. 
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WITH EXCERPT, COMMENT, AND CRITICISM 


A KEY TO THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. 


Revolutionary Germany has three 
emphatic types — the Junker, the 
“ Schieber,’* and the Red. . 
Anyone who wants a key to the Right 
Couhter-Re volution of Kapp, and to the 
more significant Left Revolution that suc- 
ceeded it, can, short of any deeper phil- 
osophy of revolutionary history, find the 
key in the actions and interactions of the 
emphatic three,’* Thus Mr. Robert 
Crozier Long, in a remarkable letter from 
Berlin to the Fortnightly Review (May), 
under the heading " Junkers, ‘ Schiebers,* 
and Bolsheviks." 

This writer’s main thesis is that the 
facuons in Germany which are struggling 
to-day are influenced by pocket motives 
rather than political ones. 


enormous class who, snirirtiw.es inno/'ontlv, 
have been enriched .iiiioii-:ii :i aili hy tfie 
unexampled displacement of all values Vhidi 
has resulted from the currency collapse. 
Socially, the “ Schieber ” is a marked' type 
in every German city ; and politically, though 
he is usually passive and has naturally no 
ungrateful preiudice against the queer 
Democracy which presents him with diamond 
shirt-studs and deep sealskin collars, he 
exerts an unintended influence no way 
smaller than the influence of the other two. 

Mr. Long finds a remarkably close 
pad'allel between the Russian Revolution 
and that in Germany. It is pretty well 
known how Lenin and Trotsky came to 
power on the ruins of the "Kerensky 
movement; the Gemian Condominium 
created in Germany on March 20th by 
the agreement between the Coalition 
Cabinet and the Trade Cnions, as the 


Monarchy verms Republic, w^ar verms 
peaceful submission to the Versailles humili- 
ation, the two issues which absorfi foreipp 
observers, play no role. When Herr Kapp 
who at heart was Monarchist and Milnaric 
enough, established himself for five days in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, he did not dream of 
doing the traditionally correct thing for a 
Monarcbist-Militarist-^proclainiing a new 
Kaiserdoin with a programme of national 
liberation. He h.nd too close a knowledge of 
the public mood for that. Ho promised un- 
heroically to clennse his country in busings 
matters and to abolish the ZwangswirUchaftl 
that is, the Government control of trade from 
which all except the “Schiebers" suffer; 
and so the emblem on his helmets and 
armoured ears was not the. eagle or the 
sceptre, but the innocent Svastika cross 
which, ns adapted by himself, adumbrated a 
pogrom for the “ Schiebers," which meant 
for the jews. The extremists at the other 
end, the Bed Revolutionaries of Westphftlia, 
also have only an economic programme; and 
the correct converse of Kapp’s universal 
honesty is their universal plunder. 


price of calling off the general strike, w^as 
arrived at by mucli tlie some prrKress. Trie 
outwai'd appearance of that agreement^ 
was a compromise ; ^but the atf ;eptance of 
the Unions’ modified progi^^me really 
meant that the Trades jffiims would 


henceforth be a controlling organ for 


Cabinet, 


National Assembly 


Since thip success the temper of the 
Unions has heeii in the highest deg^ confi- 
dent; their speakers and newspaper openly 
l•nil■i,lilll that at the Union bosses’ boiests 
.iii> may he dismissed or appointed; 

and there are exultant prophecies of new 
general strikes or “ civil war " if Herr 
Mitller’s Cabinet does not with sufficient 
slavishness clean out the Army and the 
bureaucracy and hurry on the promised 
Rocialisation. This is b'v far the most strik- 
ing event of th^ past unsettled month. It 
IS a new Revolution which is only a shade 
removed from the ultimate Revolution^- 
Minority Dictatorship. 


The ‘‘Schiebers;' are thus explained not explained Iv 

sell goods above rationed quantities at ahoye agitators. . . . Ihe Unions were 

legal prices. In wider sense, they are an able to grasp power not because they had 
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(iride support, but because tl^^abiuet of 
|[err Bauer had no militant support.** 
Slofeover, when the Cabinet ran away 
to Dresden, it know it was unpiopular, and 
■lalf believed ‘ ‘ that Kapp would not only 
seize power, but would keep it with a 
arge measure of popular support.*’ 

After the Counter-Revolution's collapse the 
egend quickly spread that Kapp was con- 
Icnined and execrated by the whole popula- 
;ion. But the legend began with the failure 
ind not with the att€'iiipt. Kapp was at first 

I hero, not merely to the Junkers with their 
satellites, the fanning population, and to the 
ierinan-National and German Peoples’ 
Parties which a day after his coup d'Hat 
Hsued ambiguous manifestoes more for him 
hail against. In addition, as long as he 
■eemed to have a chance of success — and in 
:}r‘ complete absence, within half a mile of 
iVilliGlnistrasso, of news as to what was hap- 
lening, many thought he might succeed — 

10 had a great measure of popularity with. 
.[it> non-political city popiilai particu- 

arly witli the middle classes. The well-to-do 
v».*stern suburbs of Berlin, which participated 

II events merely by collecting at poster 
lillars and debating Kapp’s untruthful, and 
lis foes' equally untruthful. inanifestoe.s, 
vere largely pro-Kapp. That was my 
lersonal observation. But in these’ 
h'hatee one heard nothing at all about the 
Vloiiarchy, the VcrsailU^s Treaty, or any 
>ther high-political issue which lexically 
)ught to have come up when a Junker 
lartisan achieved power through support of 
}(i old Army. 

The subject of deliat^ was the 

Scbiebe||,” and J^apji was the anti- 
Seliieber J\^ssial!. There are hundreds of 
w ays in wm||h ‘ ‘ Schiebertin n ’ ’ manifests 
tself, most OT which reveal an amazing 
ngenuity in slipping through tlie official 
*ogiilations. Theoretically food is 
rationed and its prices fixed, as here, with 
I view to a jvist distribution. , In practice, 
>lie vmi^lthy, tlirough the in 5 tj:umentdiit.y 
>f the “ Schiebers ” get what they want 
>ver and above the ration, while the poor 
tre made to pay the same price or go with- 
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out. Practically no manufaefcuring 
branch can be conducted without pre- 
liminary deals with Schiebers.” ^ey 
comer the supplies of steel and pig-irop; 
They even ride roughshod over the spirit 
of the rent-restricting laws promulgated 
by the Central Housing Beparfanent. 

Every vacant dwelling must, be reg^ered : 
every applicant must wait his turn; all 
tenancy contracts must be officially sanc- 
tioned; and as rents are severely limited 
there can be — in theory — no favour for the 
rich. In practice, dwellings change hands at 
(Miormous prices, as much as ten times the 
annual rent being paid as premium ; 

Schiebers” are ever at hand to arrange 
deals by which rich families are first taken in 
:is lodgers,” and then allow^ed to edge out 
the earlier well-compensated tenant; or by 
vrhich, as a veiled premium, “ furniture,” 
ivhich means a few tables and chairs put in 
specia 1 ^^ are bought by the new tenant at a 
tnousand times their cost. 

Besides this dishonest and often openly 
illegal “ Schiebertum,” there is an 
unconscious, automatic, kind which, 
results from the p^’-iirrc.^sive devaluation 
of the currency. *' Schieber ’* means 
” pusher,” and the devaluation of cur- 
rency pushes our part of the populajjon, 
often without any effort of its own, into 
unearned wealth, and the other into 
undeserved ruin. Debtors and persons 
with solid property and commodities in 
their possession are rapidly enriched ; 
creditors, pensioners, owners of state 
loan stocks decline as rapidly to penury. 
And the Government’s careful Socialistic 
legislation absolutely ignores these effects, 
which are exaggerated by the fact that 
German business is done on credit to an 
extent unknown in England. 

These are samples of the difficulties 
that have to be faced by the Muller 
Government, quite apart from the con- 
tinued movement towards the political 
Left that is the chief legacy of the Kapp 
^affair. 


A SOLDIER PRESIDENT FOR AMERICA? 

In the American Review of Reviews Wood,” he declares, ” is beyond question 
^^pril) tiie Hon. Norman J. Gould, who tlie outstanding candidate for the nomin- 
>s manager of the Eastern headquarters ation at the Bepublican Convention at 
>t General Leonard Wood’s Campaign Chicago on June 8th. Whereas the three 
l^'omnuttee,^ W^^ entimsiastically Of tli||f other prominent candidates have had cqh- 
Gieneral’s pi^peefcs as Bepublican candi- sidereble experience in their native atetesK 
late few the Presideney at the forihcom- General Wood has been a man erf ntt^onal 
ng electio^. ” Major-General Leonard and international renown since the days. 
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of the Geronimo Campaign on the Mexi- 
can border when he won the Congres- 
sional medal of honour.’’ 

General Wood’* campaign has made such 
progress during iSke wst sereral mouths that 
his managers have olaixned and still continue 
to claim that wihen the convention is called 
to order he will have 300 ilologutcs pledged 
to him. There will be 984 votes in the 
convention ; 493 being necessary to a choice. 
If, as his managers confidently expect, 
General W(M)d receives 300 votes on the tot 
ballot, he will need to capture hut 183 more 
to obtain the nomination. The history of 
Ilopublicnn Conventions shows that after 
one or two ballots on which delegates cast 
c omplimentary votes for favourite sons, they 
swing over to the leading candidate, and in 
this case the leader undoubtedly urill be 
(veneral Wood. His nomination on the third 
ballot would not be surprising. At all events, 
the delegates pledging themselves to General 
Wood are committing themselves t^‘^ stick 
to Wood as long as his name remain before 
the convention.” 

Souator George H. Moses, his manager 
in the South, calculated, before any of Sie 
primary elections had been held, that he 
would be certain of the votes of three 
himdred delegates when the convention 
met, and that they would be furnished in 
tijtf following way : One hundred dele- 
gates would support him from New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New Eng- 
land ; 50 from the South Atlantic states ; 
50 move from the interior South and 
South Western States; and 100 more 
from the Middle WTest and North West. 
Reports received from his supporters 
throughout the Ufiited States, declares 
Mr. Gould, more than confirm the pre- 
dictions of Senator Moses. 

The campaign in favour of General 
Wood had its origin among the men who 
had taken their military training as mem- 
bers of the Pluttsburg Association under 
his command, and the idea of running 
him for ttie Presidency had occurred 
about the same time, soon alter the death 
of his friend and admirer ex-President 
Roosevelt, to the Rough Riders who had 
served with him in Cuba. From this 
small Informal beginning, the .‘tj'f.-.t'rr. !r 
favour of Generel Wood’s m:. i iru',- 
spread to the Training Camps Associ- 
ation. One of the most important 
advantages in his favour is the assistance 
of Mr. Frank H, Hitchcock, a former 
Postmaster-General, who managed the 
Republican Campaigns of Mr. Hughes 
and ex-President Taft. 


IntereslE^ extracts from Gen|»ral 
Wood’s speeches are given, which sug- 
gest in outline the programme for which 
he stands. 

We inuBt stand for one language; one flag 
and one loyalty, an undivided loyalty to the 
United States of America. We must stand 
for law and order, for the rights of the pro- 
perty of the rich as well as the noor; for an 
unintimidated judiciary uninfluenced by 
political influence. We must oppose all clatis 
legislation, -‘Tud nc.'.'n?*- any autocracy ol 

wealth or > oi labour. We must 

strive to give both labour and capital an 
absolutely square deal. If each will to honest 
with the other, relatively few labour difficul- 
ties will .arise. We want to establish condi- 
tions under which every thrifty, industrious 
man and woman can earn a comfortablr 
living: be .nble to put something aside for n 
stonily day; be able to marry ,>to hare a 
f.amily, and to give their children a reason- 
able opportunity. These conditions should 
bo attainable by all who are willing to strive. 

Regarding foreign politics, General 
Wood approves of the adoption of the 
PeiK'o Treatv with the League of Nation^ 

Americanised with reservations whicli 
will leave America free to follow out hei- 
traditional policies to control without 
intorferenco her own internal affairs ; in 
other words, free to follow the dictates r.l' 
Amorican jiiililic opinion as expresseil 
through the mstnmientalities l)ro^ ided by 
the Constitution.” 

He is .'in ardent advocate of better pay^oi;, 
school te.-ichers; closer governmental co-oper- 
ation with farmers frw the purple of reduc- 
ing the high cost of living; scrutiny 

of immigration ; rigid governrap^ economy ; 
adoption of a budget system the nation ; 
universal training for clean citizenship, 
creation of a Dcjiartment of Health, the head 
of which would be a member of the cabinet, 
and selection of diplomatic and consular 
officials with the greatest care. 

His attitude towards Capital and 
Labour is expressed in the f«iKowing 
quotation : 

Labour and capital in this country must 
work together in order to meet the problem^ 
which are going to follow this world war. We 
do not wish an autocracy of either capital or 
labour, but a real democracy in both, char- 
acterized by a spirit of .)i * <. ! ' : . nd help- 
fulness. We must inje4' -p* > human 
element into ow: relations with those about 
us, whether they be our associates or bur 
subordinates — ^more gathering about the table 
and discussing matters fully and frankly. 

Labour must recognise that high wages can 
^nly be maintained under conditiona m high 
moduction and high efficiency. Capital must 
he paid in accordance with the risk of the 
enterprise. Those who direct jnust be paid 
adequately, labour must be pain adequately* 
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and after this, if anything Mhains, comes 
^he question of equitable distribution. 

But General Wood’s candidature is hy 
no means universally favoured, even 
funong, the Eepublicans. His chief 
advantages are his distinguished military 
record, his straightforward soldierly atti- 
tude towards public questions, and above 
all, his resolute advocacy of preparation 
against war with Germany on the lines 
urged by Roosevelt during the prolonged 
hesitations and indecision of President 
Wilson’s first term of office. But an in- 
<lignant leading article in the New York 
Neu: liepublio (April 7th) suggests that 
bitter 1 ‘esentment has been aroused by 
Ihe methods of those who tire organising 
liis campaign. It declares that “ the net 
result of the primary elections in South 
Dakota was to show' that no one of the 
three Republican candidates, General 
Wood, Governor Lowden, or Senator 
Johnson, is the decisive choice of the 
voters. None of them has succeeded in 
(ibtaining even half of the total votes. 
The New hrpublio attributes General 
Wood’s suc?c<.‘ss to the fact that he has 
llie best organisation and “ lots and lots 
of money." Govenior Lowden had ample 
linances and a good cn'ganisation, but 
Senator Johnson, whoso rapid success has 
^tcmished the political prophets, lacks 
l)otli organisation and money. Unless 
great thmgs happen, says the editorial 
article, lA cannot lumself be the nominee 
this yeaAmt he will, if he can hold his 
present pa^, decide wdiat other men shsdl 
not be the nominees. It interprets the 
South Dakota vote as shown ng that the 
bulk of the Johnson voters would prefer 
Lowden to Wood, and the bulk of the 
Lowden voters would prefer Johnson to 

WoSr. 

The reason is that a majority of the voters 
ia the western country are moving to-day in 
response to an increasingly powerful anti- 
militarist sentiment. The best proof of this 
is the character of the cnmpaign waged by 
the backers of General Wood. Let anyone 
who doubts this examine the Wood newspaper 
in South Dakota, or the liter- 

i"' /•: I ho Leonard Wood for President 
Oommitjbee. 

A curious and interesting result of this 
tendency is the attempt of General 
Wood’s supporters to represent him in Ite 
Westem States as a civilian, whfie it 
defers to Governor .Lowden as Colonel 
^^owden, Athbughlhe hsis had no oonnec- 
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tion with the American Army apart, from 
his service as a Colcmel of the Illinois 
National Guard in the Spanish-Americazi 
war. A selection of headlii^s and articles 
from the press which supports General 
Wood, shows the astoniidt^ faet* that he 
is being represented in 
as an opponent of compulabi^ ixi^tery 
service. 

The effect of the South Dakota cHmiito on 
the Generars deepest convi^ion iB fairly 
evident. The effects are visilde elsewhere. 
His eastern backers will be amased to learn 
that in South Dakota Mr. Wood is the cham- 
pion of the people against Wall Street. 

Let a four-column headline on the first 
page speak : 

Backkd By Wealth Intbmssts In East ** Old 
O r Ann ” Plots To Soabe People 
From Wood. 

Tiowden “ Represents opponents to 
• Liberalism.” 

And the text ; 

Early last .January before actively entering 
the Presidential campaign, Colonel Lowden, 
who through marriage is a multi-millionaire, 
went East to confer with the interests with 
which he always has aligned himself. On 
January 12th he delivered the principal 
address at the annual banquet of the New 
York Bankers Association, held in the gold 
room of the Great Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
around the board sat 700 men who control 
eight billion dollars of their own and the 
people’s money. 

He was given a great reception by his Wall 
Street associates. 

Favorite op Money Element Cheered. 

” They waved handkerchiefs and shouted 
their approval, that Lowden is 

still the fnvourit- ■ * / moneyed element 

for President Wilson’s job,” says a news- 
paper account of the banquet. The affair 
eommonly was called *' Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
and Colonel Lowden told the millionaires, 
multi-millionaires and billionaires who 
applauded him : 

“ The Government cannot be efficient if 
yon neglect it.” 

once the Lowden boom took on new 
form and strength. 

America is a vast empire, says tiie 
indignant editorial writer, and one section ^ 
does not always know what the other is 
doing. 

It is so big a country that a candidate who 
puts office first and principle nowhere can be 
for compulsory military service among his 
friends in the big cities and let his supporters 
pretend that he is against it among tne rural 
voters. It is aO big a r-ouniry that his man- 
agers can denounce Wall Stm-m "in Benth 
Dakota, and still please the New Titrk Tiniies 
in New York. But somebody before ha ia 
through is destined to be almijghtily fooled: 
either the people who believe in w&t Wood 
really stands for, or tbe peQ|ile wKo do not. 




STATE PURCHASE OR VETO^? 


1 


A f ftir-niinded and reinarkaldy infornia- 
tive article on " The Problem of tlie 
Liquor Trade is published in the 
Forfnhhfhj Hevkiv (May) over the signa* 
ture of Mr. Anthony Dell. Assunung that 
the national interest calls for refonu of 
some sort, what is to be done with the 
Trade Mr. Dell, to begin with, reviews the 
operations of the Liquor Control Board, 
and gives some stalling dgures relating to 
their effect on convictions for drunkenness 
in England and Wales. Tims, in 1914, 
the weekly average convictions were 
(men) 2,688 and (women) 700. These 
figure.s wore sharply reduced by the regu- 
lations as to the sale of drink and the 
dilution orders until, in the first quarter 
of 1917, they were doxvn to 852 foi^men 
and 326 for women. It was then that, 
o\inng to the submarine war, another 
factor intervened with the effect of reduc- 
ing them still further. This was the 
I’estriction on the output of beer and 
spirits ordered by the Food Controller. 

The weekly average of convictions for 
drunl^nness for lioth sexes in England and 
Wales was, in 1914, 8,388, and had fallen in 
1916 to 1,644. In 1917, the first year when 
the curtailment of the supply began to be 
seriously felt, convictions fell to 861 per week. 

In 1918 they were down to 538, and were 
decreasing each week. For women the weekly 
average of convictions was reduced during 
this period from 718 to 78. 

. Conversely, the average has rapidly 
mounted up again since the Armistice, 
with the gradud relaxation of restrictions. 
On December 8th, 1918, the weekly aver- 
age was only 457, even though it included 
Armistu^ week. On the following March 
30th, it had increased to 771 following an 
increase of 25 per cent, in the output of 
beer. Extension of the hours' of sale, 
further increases in output, revocation of 
the no-treating order, and finidly the 
removal of all restrictions on output of 
beer and spirits sent up the figures by 
leaps and bounds until, on February 22nS 
of this year, the average stood at 1,876. 

The position to-day is broadly that, in spite 
of State regulation, as represented by the 
Liquor Control Board (which now means 
practicfiUy little more thsin restriction of the 
hours of sale), the nation is rapidly falling 
back into its pre-war intemperate habits. The 
drink evil, after having been torpedoed by 
the (iermnn submarine during the war, is now 
reappearing, and shows every sign of becom- 


ing as rampant as ever unkjs prompt 
measures arc taken to curb it. The national 
drink hill for 1919 is estimated by Mr, G. B. 
Wilson at £387,000j000, an advance of 49 per 


The contention of those who hold that 
the nation can be made more sober by Act 
of Parliament and less so by the same 
means, would thus seem to have been 
proved up to the hilt. At any rate, a 
return to pre-war conditions in respect of 
the Liquor Traffic is out of the question. 
The Trade itself realises this and has its 
own plans for reform of the publiehouse. 
But this doe« not meet the views of the 
Temperanee Party, who characterise the 
attempts of the breuers to make their 
houses moie attractive to a temperate and 
respectable class as an effort to “ get hold 
of the boys and girls." The aim of the 
Unit<"d Kingdom Alliance is frankly Pro- 
hibitionist. They realise, however, that 
Prohibition at the present day is not 
feasible, and so they are concentrating on 
the next be.st thing, " local option." 
Since this " Lo<;al Veto " is incompatible 
with any policy of reforming the public- 
house under State s'" nr-fnt. the Tem- 
perance Party oppose ail schemes of State 
Purchase. Yet the State Purchase school 
can make out a strong case. * 

It is argued that the State is already draw- 
ing a revenue of soniethl.ig like £W;000,009 
a year from the sale of alcohol, to that 

extent directly interested in thq^mtinuance 
of a dangeroivs trade. The arg^ent of the 
ProhihitionisU that tlie State would be defiled 
by benefiting under the sale of liquor is there- 
fore beside the point, for the State is, in fact, 
now benefiting. Under public management 
the State would be able to f-orurol for the 
general good a trade upon which it is now 
financially dependent. To the argumen#lshat 
the State would never consent to the reduc- 
tion of a traffic in which public money wa.s 
sunk the State Purchn-sers reply that the 
profits on the trade would he so great that in 
a few years the w'hole sum invested would he 
wiped off. It is claimed that as a result of 
redaction and sale of licensed premises, more 
efficient management, etc., at Carlisle, the 
Liquor Control Bo^rd would he in a position 
to dose down the whole trade in the acquired 
area at a date ten years from the time of pur- 
chase, and not show a penny of loss. 

In 1918 LoM Sumner’s Committee 
issued a definite scheme of State 
purchase. 

Aoeording to ^is plan, the %it6 would 
acquire: breweries; licensed premiiesj free 
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hoUB^; th© interest of b^Rn of “on** 
licences, aii4 the interests of holdera of “ off ” 
licences, without the premises. The busi- 
nesses of wholesale dealers i^'cre to be excluded 
from purchase; so also were hotels, 
restaurants, and rnilw'ay refreshment rooms. 
British beer for export (a trade of increasing 
importance) would be sold by the State to the 
exporters. 

The basis of the purchase would he the true 
commercial profit of each concern on a free- 
hold basw from 1910-1914. This would be 
capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. The 
Committee held that in equity the Trade 
should be bought out on the basis of its pr^ 
war profits, capitalised at the rate of capi- 
talisation which it could have commanded 
before the war. The pre-war value of the 
main interests to be acquir'd was estimated 
at not less than £350.000,000. This is for 
England and Wales alone. 


lowered to 1030 degrees. This affected profite 
in the following way. During the March 
quarter the duty oii 1,000: standard barrels 
was £1,250. J'rom these 1,406 bulk barrels 
were made and sold for £lO,l23j at £7 4s. 
per bulk barrel. From April to December the 
duty was £2,500 per 1.000 standard barrels. 
But these made 1,898 bulk barrels and were 
sold at the same price for £13,665. The 
increase of tax was, therefore, only £1,250. 
whereas the increased return per 1,000 
standard barrels was £3,542 — a clear gain of 
£2,200. It is estimated that during the last 
nine months of 1918 the Trade gained 
£18,000,000 as the result of the increased 
dilutions. 

Mr. Dell fuiv tjcates buying up the Trade 
at its present value, as, indeed, was don«^ 
successfully at Carlisle. “ Even the 
(Idvernment, ” he maintains, could not 
fail to make a profit at present prices. \ 


Tlic Trade would not he satisliefl with 
purchase on such a basis, but it is hoped 
to make the proposals palatable to the 
i’roliibitionists by comliining with thorn 
a Local Option scheme. 


The Trade is to be bought out. and run by 
tlu* Stilt*.'. But each county and county 
borough is to have the option, every f*’w years, 
ol' \'oting for Local Veto. This proposal has 
it certain reusonahleness. It invalidates tho 
Prohibitionist objection to State Purchase, 
that tho State, once owning a profitable 
^ade. would never consent to destroy it. 
The State will become the owner of the tradi\ 
but the local authorities (which, by the blessed 
dispen.sat^n of the IjJonstitution. have a cer- 
tain indAoiidenc«d will Iw tree to stop the 
trade en^M}' in their own area. Every local 
oominunit^bas the power o| freeing itselt 
from tho State liquor traffic if it finds it an 
evil. The proposal has the jurther advai^ 
!ige that it will enable expfriiiieiits to be made 
in Prohibition. Some areas will jp , 
and the rest of the country will be able to 
see how they prosper or languish under suen 
a r ii^n e. 


Meanwhile the Trade has made asbjn- 
ishing profit® during and since the 
Prices have more than kept pace with 
taxation, and the orders reducing the 
Mleoholic strengtli of beers and spirits 
have simply enabled them to make a 
greatly increased quantity of liquor witti 
the same quantity of ra.w materials, 
Hince the removal of restrictions on out- 
put this profit has, of course, been largely 
increased. 


On Aprililst, W8, the 
up from 2%i;o SQs* per standard barf«l ; mt, 
feimultaiMH^ly, fli4 gravity of beer was 



Mabournt Punch] ' {Melbourne. 


A Distressing Welcome. 

American Immigrant “Gee wbi« I Fancy 
meeting you 1” 

/A nuniber of Americans, driven out ,pf U-S,A. 
because it has gone dry, are Austra- 

lia I meanwhile Pussyfoc 
to be on his way here). 
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MR. BELLOC ATTACKS MR. m G. WELLS. 


The Outlines of History,** by Mr. H. 
<jr. Wells, which is appearing in monthly 
parts, is tiie subject of a strong criticism 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Dublin 
Review (April). The method in which 
the history is written is the chief bone of 
contention. Mr. Be-lloc objects to the 
materialistic interpretation of history, 
which aasumea tlie theory of evolution by 
natural selection, and traces the develop- 
ment of Gliristianity from the point of. 
vieAv of a mo<iemist. Mr, Wells talks 
about Neolithic men where Mr. Belloc 
would prefer to talk about the sons of 
Adam. The article is a virile protest 
against the hypothesis usually taken in 
the scientdlic treatment of history, ^t is 
avowedly a criticism of Modern Thought. 
In fact Mr. Belloc regards “ Outlines of 
History ” not merely as inaccurate but 
dangerous, because it slips glibly over the 
stoniest controversial grounds as though 
by this time the old difficulties had all 

been settled. 

€ 

]\Ir. Belloc identifies modern thought 
with loose thought and says that the most 
remarkable thing about it is its credulity 
and cocksureness. His complaint with 
Mr. Wells is not so much that he is 
modem, but that at heart he is a 
materialist. 

If the votaries of modern thought cannot 
benr the word materialisni, and we choose 
(through charity) to respect their etiquette, 
we will not call it materialism. We will give 
it some new name which has not yet become 
offensive. We will call it, say, Hylism. 
Modern thought is “ Hylistic.” In plain 
English, it wants to explain the nature of 
mail (for man is really what it is concerned 
with ; and it only talks about animals and 
things in connection with its human argu- 
ment; it wants to explain the nature of 
man, and say, as something which has come 
out of nothing wirhout the operation of will. 
The conversational way of putting it is that 
it wants to get rid of God. Another way of 
patting it is that it wants to get rid of the 
idea or right and wrong. It also wants to 
avoid the hard task of fundamental inouirv; 
it wants to impose a philosophy which the 
least competent will most readily accept. 

Such writers as Mr. Wells insist that 
man developed slowly because in that 
way it is easier to suggest to an unthink- 
ing mind the idea that matter and not 
will is the responsible agent. 


W’hy, in this slow development, is every- 
thing said, itriiigiiiod, and asserted, which can 
make the origin of man as vile as possible P 
Why the loving emphasis upon dirt, treason, 
brutality, and idiocy of our fathers r 
Because m that way you eliminate the con- 
ception of sin. Sin is a fall. Every mind 
has within itself the strong conception of 
original loss. That conception is inextric- 
able from the idea of right and wrong. If 
you can, by assertion, persuade a disciple 
that he is the best because the last phase 
of a long uninterrupted ascent, you ehmin- 
ate. in that particular convert, the normal 
and sane idea of a fall, an idea universal 
thi‘oughoat the human race; you make it 
appear to be an illusion. 

Naturally, Mr. Belloc takes a dogmatic- 
ally Catholic standpoint. He contends 
that the inroad of mfxlernism into 
religion is, due to the absence of Catholic 
theology, calculated to .shake faith in the 
Besurreotion of the Blesh, the Old Testa- 
ment, iuid the literal intorpreta|ion of the 
first chapter of Genesis. The mind was 
left open and materialism came in and 
filled the void. In Europe to-day tliere 
are two great intellectual forces. One is 
a philoKSophy, the Catholic Doctriuc; the 
second, is a mood, UKKlern thought. The 
Catholic, contends Mr. Belloc, under- 
stands his oi^i^onent, whereas his oppon- 
ent ckx's not understand him. He knows^ 
well enough what passes within the mind 
of the man subject to modern thought. 
He can read, although he desses tlie 
moo<l. Mr. Wells is only one^Ptample, 
although important oire in this 

country, of the operation of that mood. 
It will pass and reappear and pass again ; 
but the philosopby of Christianity will 
remain. 

Meanwhile I would suggest to those^ho 
have built up on eurh evidence the philosophy 
here criticised, u certain thoimht touching 
but ono point of their creed, ^ould record 
be <*»tabli'*hed of a complete chain with every 
link intact, discovering a process of develop- 
ment from this or tha^^ organ if origin to man, 
the Catholic student m ill loiiou the unfolding 
process with intellectual delight and con- 
tinue to hold pr^isely what '^e Faith has 
always held. For these things do not con- 
cern it, save as a manifestation of the crea- 
tive power of God. But if discovery proves 
with equal certainty and mass of evid^oe — 
a sudaen leap : the sudden appearanee of 
man and his racuHies, then the jejune med 
of our momentary opponehts will be in ruins. 

The article is a valuable ooaMbutioti to 
apologetics by a leading Catholic scholar. 




Montenegro has paid bitterly for her 
part in the war. It would have been 
easy for King Nicholas to have pleaded 
impoverished finances and avoided the 
catasti'ophe of war like the King of 
Greece. Instead, Montenegro rallied to 
the aid of Serbia, ignored the overtures of 
the Central Powers, and heroically stood 
l>y hor word. In spite of the Balkan 
\Var8 out of which she harl only just 
oiiierged, forty thousand Montenegrins 
took up arms against the common foe. 
They fought with Serbia and with the 
French at Verdun and suffered from the 
terrible famine aaxd starvation that 
scfnirged Central Europe. To-day, her 
King is in exile, she is still paralysed from 
Ihti effect of the war, and she is practically 
ignored by the Great Powers. This is a 
stiange fato for an Ally, after the promise 
by Asquith that “ England will 

oiways 5^ursue hor programme of a 
vigorous continuation of the war until 
Montenegro and Serbia are ro- integrated 
!is independent kingdoms." 

Propagandists are working hard in this 
fi'iintry jmd are divided into two camps, 
lilt; '■ Unionists " who desire union with 
St rbia, and the “ Separationists," who 
fii It fighting to maintain the independence 
of their country. The main dispute is 
whet)^* the Grand Skupstina of Novem- 
her, .'jfcs, which vok^ for union with 
Serbit^^id deposed the Petrovitoh 
Dynasty, was tiuly representative. The 
('Use for separation is admirably stated 
1>.\ Mr. C. i). Mackellar in the Empire 
lU'view (April). The case of Montenegro, 
Ih 5 contends, involves more than the 
ainirs of a diminutive kingdom ; a great 
principle is at stake. 

As an independent Sovereign Kingdom 
with her own dynasty, constitution and par- 
liament, and scorning Austrian offers of terri- 
torial aggrandisement to remain neutral, 
Montenegro entered the war to aid Serbia, 
■ ■ ii(irMi'ni' the struggle without reservation 
:'ii I > 1-1 Thom adequate resources in men, gun^ 
miinitions, food or money. Having coverca 
the retreat of the Serbian army and refugees 
through Montenegro in winter, her own end 
came. King, government, fragments of the 
a:i^ and soine refugees escaped and went 
111*0 exile, the Oimrt and governa^t ulti- 
mwPdy 'residence in Pans; 

TiC as a *0^ existed— just as 

couiMEj country remained 


Notwithstanding thi# gallant record, 
the Serbian Army enured Mont^egro 
with the appearance of attempting ai^x- 
ation. The invasion was resisted and 
since then a reign of terror has existed in 
order to subdue the nation. King 

and G ovemment have not been allowed to 
return from France, except with a Serbian 
passport, which implied their becoming 
Serbian subjects, and* although the 
Supreme Council have been kept informed 
by the Montenegrin Government of 4he 
state of that country the protests and 
notes have been ignored. 

Mr. Mackellar vigorously attacks the 
plea that the Montenegrin people do not 
wj|h their King back. 

Could anything be baore opposed to the 
facts of the case? The people were never 
.‘tskod what they wanted. Only after the full 
restoration of Montenegro to her King a,nd 
;icon)e, can the people, in a legally summoned 
parliament, and in accordance w ith their laws 
and ciistoniB, settle their own affairs and 
destiny, and this cannot be without the 
return of the King and Governmonj^ Many 
Montenegrins have taken to the mountains 
and guerilla warfare ; others fill the prisons of 
Montenegro and Serbia. And all the while 
Europe looks on with indifference at the 
martyrdom of this brave, noble, but helpless 
nation. 

The case for union is ably put in two 
strong Eurticles in the Balkan Review 
(April). These deny that the Grand 
Skupstina which declared for union was a 
" bogus ” assembly, and go so far as to 
claim that the risings against the Serbian 
troops were due to a few bands organised 
and paid by the ex- King. 

Is M. Plamaratz unaware that the Italian 
Government was called upon by the Italian 
Socialist deputy M. Laea,ri to explain for 
what purpose the Italian Government spends 
300,000 lire a month to keep this little army 
of the ex-King Nicolas P Has he any ex- 
planation other than the obvious deduction 
to offer? 

The mission of dount de Salis, whose 
authority in ^eae matters should be 

respected seeing that he was » former 
minister to the Court of King Nlohplas 
and British Minister to the Papacy, sup^ 
ported the unionists. The 

. reported that the great msioKxty of the 

Montenegrins axe in 
the other Southern 
desiring a oertaih 
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Supreme Council later, informed the 
Southern Slavs ||bhat in the case of the 
non-acceptance of the Fiume project the 
Montenegrin question would have to be 
considered as still open. Mr. Taylor uses 
strong language on this. 

Between the questions of Fiume and 
Montenegro there is no connection of ri^t 
and wrong : if the Montenegrins desire 
union in the Triune Kingdom, that desire does 
not become illegitimate because the South- 
ern Blavs cannot agree to this or that pro- 
posal relative to the nothern port, nor, in the 
contrary case, would assent to the latter 
legitimise an otherwise illegitimate conten- 


tion anent Mont^egro. The threat was iu>t> 
however, a mere piece of bullying, it was also 
a clumsy attempt at MachiaveUism, an 
endeavour to play upon the supposed separate 
interests of Serbs and Croats, since it is the 
former who are more immediately concerned 
with the Serb Montenegrins as it is the latter, 
with the Slovenes, who are immediately inter- 
est in the upper Adriatic. 

The Unionists argup that Montenegro 
will not be placed in an inferior position 
to the other units of the State. They 
regard the talk of Serbian annexation as 

simply bad faith or extreme ignorance." 


PALESTINE JFOR THE JEWS. 


The situation in Palestine remains un- 
certain and disturbing. There are reports 
of condicts between Jews and Arabs, and 
in Jerusalem there has been bloodshed. 
The Arab fellah is said to dread the antici- 
pated i*rush of Jews, and the Emir Feisul 
is crediti(^ with having made himself the 
leader of this discontent. But the degree 
and importance of the unrest remain 
obscure. 

Mr. B. N. Salaman, writing on " The 
Prospects of Jewish Colonisation in 
Palestine " ipt the Contemporary Review 
(May) puts the case for the Jews, and in 
doing so sheds some little light on the 
whole problem. The first part of his 
article is devoted to a survey of the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Palestine, He 
makes it abundantly clear that to the 
ordinaiyr English adventurer the country 
offers no temptation. Not only has the 
land itself gone, for the most part, to 
wrack and ruin, but far better dimates 
will be found in othar British colonies, 
where, too, ^ colonist will have a power- 
ful CoTemment at his back, and will meet 
with no obstruction from the Administra- 
tion or hostility from a native population. 
But for the Jewish immigrant it is differ- 
ent. He is drawn to Palestine by the 
magnet of sentiment. Betum to his 
ancestral home is a vital article of his 
creed. Will iiiie alone aufiBice to susta^ 
him in the difficult task of re-claiming 
^the land to fertility? To begin with, at 


any rate, everything depends on his skill 
as an agriculturist. Is one justified in 
believing that, in face of the||ai»ormou6 
difficulties which he must encwtiter, he 
will make a success of it. 

It is frequently asserted that the Jew, by 
reason of his long divorce from agricultural 
life, is unsuited to agricultural employment, 
that he has developed tendencies which, 
whilst of advantage to him in his hght for 
existence in the economic struggle of modern 
life, unfit him for the roU of agriculturalist 
and settler. It is true of the great majority ® 
of present day Jews that they are entirely 
unconversant with life op the land, but to 
assert that hecaust* of tins separatiw of th? 
individual from the soil there has jPiveloped 
un hereditary incapacity to returiji^^the soil, 
is not only to he blind to very striking evi- 
dence to the contrary, but to acknowledge 
the truth of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics, a doctrine which is repudiated by 
the great majority of modern biologiatt. 
Moreover, we nave examples to-day of the 
Jew successfully tilling the land both in^ho 
capacity of farmer and workman not only in 
Palestine but in Europe, 

^ " But," says Mr. Salaman, " as we 
are more concerned with the relation of 
the Jew to the land in Palestine, it will 
be liest to consider what has been done 
there and to accept the fact that, in the 
future as in the past, the newcomer to 
the soil will have neither experience nor 
the physical endurance which the Euro- 
pean peasant pbesesses." 

The Jewisi^ colonisation of Palest^ . 
b^an with the settlements of the Jewicj^ 
Duke of Naxos in the seventeinilh eoD* 
tury. These attempts failed, and very 
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little headway was n .j 1- 1884, when 

Baron Edmund de Ih -ii, of Paris, 
took ail the settlements under his care 
and founded oilers. In 1897, following 
the publication of HerzPs “ Jewish 
Ktate,” the first Zionist World Congress 
was held at Basle, which proclaimed as 
its programme : “Zionism strives to create 
for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 
secured by public law.” Then came 
Joseph Chamberlain’s offer of East Africa 
to Herzl. 

Joseph Chnmherlain’s offer of East Africa 
to Herzl was evidence that this (i;reat states- 
innn had grasped at least one aspect of the 
Tiiovement. Tn Zionism Chamberlain saw a 
new constructive force. The Jews of Eastern 
Europe, united by bonds of blood and 
religion, driven forward by a. cruel peraecu- 
liiin under a. bated despotism, and inspired 
by the burning desire to live a frt^c life and 
devcloiJ their own culture, formed a new 
clement in the political arena, and be 
1>.i-t.>ned to make use of it. Chamberlain, 
h»wever^Bg|mnde a. mistake for which he at 
Icjist ha^ihe excuse that some Jews, who 
should liavG known better, shared it — ho 
thought that the easeiice of the whole move- 
TMcnt was merely n desire to be free from 
persecution, whereas it w*as the love of crea- 
tion, the innate ineradicable desire to build 
up something in one’s own image. Just as 
in the spring-time of life the same message 
bursts from the unconscious to the conscious 
self and becomes obiective, so to the Jews had 
I foine a re-a weakening, a desire to create a 
state which should be Jijw^ish, reared by 
Jewish hands, and breathing a Jewish 
atjijosiAere in the#and of Jewish tradition. 

The (Slfcp was,<loclined : but the Zionist 
mtiverntmt in Palestine took a new lease 
of life and vigour. A constructive pro- 
gramme, involving a Jewish Bank, a Land 
development Oreanisation, and a cnisade 
in favour of Hebrew as the notional 
tdllgue, was successfully carried out. Mr. 
8alamnn claims that to-day the Jewish 
colonies 

ar»^ the only bright .spots in Palestine, the 
only places where a progressive life is being 
led,, where one finds comfortable European 
homes w:ith pleasant gardens, where the fitdds 
are tilled and the animals look ns if they 
are fed, where the inhabitants can talk in 
English, French, or German besides their 
native Hebrew-— for the colonists of the 
younger generation are remarkable linguists 
— where tbn homes are senipulously clean and 
T*^frre, abi^e all, ehildren are cared for and 
" educated #s are nowhere better in the 

world. thing to hew 

both and nufla in the army dviring the 
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war speak in gloving terms of the dhildren, 
of their looks, tneir manners and playful 
friendliness. 

As regards the Turkisll governmeai in 
Palestine. 

The Turkish Government in Palestine, was 
merely a system of obstruction in which gaps 
always existed capable of enlargement on the 
application of that all-powerful solvent — 
backsheesh. It indeed was a system of bapk^ 
sheesh collection rather than an administra- 
tion. It never was actively hostile to the 
Jewish colonics, except in as much as they 
stood for progress, and progress — eiviept as a 
means of collecting bacKsheesh — was hateful 
in its eyes. The old Gh)vernment taxed every 
tree that was planted, and it required n 
special permission before anyone could build 
ii bouse for human habitation. But perhaps 
the whole attitude of the late administration 
can b', understood best by the following tnlo 
which has the merit of being true. In 1015 
Palestine w’as visited by a great plague of 
locusts. Tho Turkish Government was stimu- 
lated into unwonted activity by the persist- 
ence of Aronsobn of the Zionist Agricultural 
Research Institute at AthJit. An order was 
issued that every landowner must deliver to 
a special official so many “ rotls ” of locust 
c;ggs at stated intervals. The colonists worked 
like demons and handed in Dicir nuota. The 
official received them and imir.etliafcly sold 
the eggs to an Arab, who sold it to another 
who in his turn handed it in as his contribu- 
tion to the extermination of the plague. 
The trade only ceased with the rotting of the 
eggs. 

Mr. Sal am Jin declares that there would 
have been no trouble with the Arabs, if 
Britain had “ assumed .the mandate 
immediately afto the .^haoistice and 
carried out its promise contained in the 
Balfour declaration ” of 1917. He 
declares that “ the Jew and the Arab 
would get on perfectly well if the poli- 
ticians would but leave them alone ” ; and 
he charges the Military Administration 
that has held sway with having “ truckled 
to the noisy pan-Arabic party for the sake 
of peace and quiet, and with having 
received every Ax^ nationalist demon- 
stration with courl|«y ” ; While it “ cold^ 
shoulders and obstructs Jewish expan- 
sion.” But “ if England accepts the 
mandate for Palestine, encourages Indus- 
trial penetration in the spirit of the 
Balfour declaration of 19f7, whilst meSn- 
taining an even-handed justice bqliWsBh 
the races and creeds, then the suee^ss of 
Jewish colonisation in thi ne# futtffe is 
assumd.” ■ ■ 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ITS^LY. 


A great doaLof nonsense has been 
written about Italy lately, and an attempt 
to portray the real Italy, beneath the mass 
of inaccuracies and rumours, is made 
in The New World (April) by Signor 
Einseppe Prezzolini, tlie editor of 
La Voce. He dismisses the notion that 
the “ revolution ” in Italy is very differ- 
ent from the continuous revolution to be 
found in almost every European country 
since the outbreak of war. 

There is a revolution in Italy as there is a 
revolution everywhere. There are the middle 
classes deposed from power, made poorer by 
an advance in prices exceeding the increase 
in their incomes. There are the new rich 
who occupy their places as the leading class. 
And 'everywhere there is the world of Tabour, 
advancing and conquering its position. «|tln 
the rights of property and in respect to every 
social tie concessions are being made. But 
this, too, has been coming about for years. 
Contracts, requisitions, hxed prices, govern- 
mental decrees have convul^d the whole 
economic world. The family, public respon- 
sibilities, social values of all kinds — all have 
swiftly changed. We no longer look at the 
world with the same eyes as formerly. And 
all this development is still going on. If this 
is revolution there is revolution even in Italy, 
as in other countries. It will continue. But 
if another kind of revolution is mrant all 
those, who know our country best will deny 
its existence. 

Signor Prezzolini claims that the 
democracy of Italy is essential; it is 
rooted in the menl^ity and make-up of 
the nation. The qualities of strengths, 
stability, and security, found in t^ 
common people of Italy, have never been 
equalled by ;invihinj found in their 
leaders, liie trouble about Italy’s ruling 
classes is that they have only personal 
interests. 'That is qffiil; by the finer 
grain in the common fpk. It is these 
qualities and the personality of the people 
by which the country must be judged, 
not political triumphs. 

Many pooale abroad hive ascribed great 
importance I# the numbers of votes 

obtained by Socialik and Catholic parties 
respectively in the last general election in 
Italy. There is an importance in these, but 
it is not what one imagines. The election of 
150 Socialists and 100 Catholics does not 
imply the existence in Italjr of masses of 
people, possessed of the political convictions 
and hound by the organisation of the party 
for which th^ voted. Italy is . a country of 
opinions rather than of convictions, still Ibss 
or^nisations. Her individual citinens are 
Bufficjently developed politicalbr. lH*ey take 


part in political life as persons who think and 
form judgments for themselves. From such 
an electorate the swiftest changes can came, 
the greatest, the most unexpected variations. 
Personal feeling has more influence than 
obedience to one’s party. And at moments 
when, to outside observers, Italy appears to 
be on the ed^ of Bolshevism, notbin^t is 
further from Bolshevist excesses than the 
great majority of the Italian people, com- 
posed as it is fbr the mort part of peasants. 

The ruling classes, he goes on to say, 
have squandered the fruite of the victory 
obtained for them by tlie masses. The 
position is rendeied more acute in Italy 
by tlie conceit o>f its rulers and the weak- 
ness of the Allies. Like the rest of 
Europe, Italy -had generals who did not 
wish to be sent home, diplomats who pre- 
tended to fool other countries, armament 
manufacturers whose greed was enough to 
plunge that country into another war. If 
there are any transgressors in IMy they 
are not to* be found among tlSw people. 
The Italian people, he adds, are tlisgusti^l 
with the rulers who failed to obtain either 
a moral or diplomatic success, even 
though they managed to gain a military 
victory. The moral is that, left to tluMii - 
selves, the ruling class arc helpless. 

The Italian people is profoundly demo- 
cratic. Italy is among those countries with f 
the greatest amount of effective liberty in 
the world. To-day the Italian people feels 
that there is serious inju^cice in thsl Treaty 
of Versailles : it -r • n* - r*'|v ^ycrtains 
sentiments or symn.i''ii iiir ; i>f Jniquered 
and oppressed. Not so much ^r recent 
enemies,, but also for those who, now' neither 
enemies nor friends, thought well to withdraw 
from the struggle, as the Russians, for ex- 
aumle, those who appear at present to be 
suffering for having applied the principles rf 
freedom, self-determination ana independ- 
ence-principles of which our govemmdffts 
made use to ke^ the men in the trenches for 
four years. Italy is thus taking up again her 
old roh of holding the baiance between two 
iproups of powers. 

There is a real danger, according to 
Signor Prezzolini, in the peace making, 
which may upset the best laid schemes of 
VeraailleB. In fact the whole article, 
while it deals primarily with the condition 
of Il^y, keeps ifm insisting upon the pre- 
cautions that must be taken to etrisngtheii ' 
and make periaaiiisnt the peace of 
Europe. miist be democratised; 

The deniikjriwiai of^ won the 

and demoorgoy must decide tlA peace; 
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Unless the countries conc^l^d are demo- 
cratic in spirit and aim, any alliance will 
be merely a Treaty of Statesmen, and 
have no basis in the will of the people. 
Something very like the old conditions 
that prevailed between 1692 and 1900 will 
begin again on the European stage, with 
Italy the instrument of peace. The new 
Italy that is springing up will be yet more 
pacific in her intentions. It is with the 
Eiew Italy that Europe must ‘reckon. 

The country is undergoing a transforma- 
bion. A new people is uprising. New men 
ire appearing on the stage or public life, 
rho pe.asant classes, who are the true founda- 
tion of the country, are beginning to manifest 
a, will of their own, after haring been sub- 
jected to and obscured by the more numerous 
and better organised, but numerically and 
morally less important, industrial and labour- 
ing classes. It is a testing time, a time of 
secret agreements, when groups set out to 
find the right path. She asks nothing better 
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than to come to a pod nnderstandiiig with 
the other nations of the Entente, but to go 
ahead in her own way. The unaniinoiui rote 
in the Italian Chamber a sliiDrt time ago for 
a renewal of relations with all the die f octet 
governments of Russia was an invitation to 
the Nations of the Entente, not a dissociation 
from them. The Italian people is not 
Bolshevik, but it does not desire to see the 
collapse of other nations who, through dis- 
asters and mistakes, are seeking their own 
path, as Italy also seeks hers. 

The democracies of Europe must under- 
stand this real Italy— which is not neces- 
sarily reflected in the movements of the 
Government. Tlie change that has swept 
the country may be ci^led a “ revolu- 
tion,** although the word is liable to mis- 
reading. “ But if so,*’ adds Signor 
Prezzolini, we desire to express the 
udsh that the revolution should not 
remain limited to Italy/’ 


WANTED, A NEW MIGRATION POLICY. 


At a time when we in this country are 
Eaced with an almost unexampled 
3 conomic problem, and when the demand 
is about to become insistent that some 
practical steps be taken to realise the 
wealth ^at lies dormant in the sparsely 
populated portions of the British Empire, 
the qi Ation of ^emigration once more 
becom^H^pressing one. Mr. Fleetwood 
Cliidell, ^mting in the current Quarterly 
Ftevieu' on “ Imperial Migration and the 
Clash of Races,” utters a sounding call 
for a migration policy at f)nce more com- 
prehensive and more cniirai:-vi- than any 
yej^dopted within tho Firpiri- He con- 
demns utterly the laisscr allcr methfvds 
Hi at have hitherto prevailed. 

The methods which have been followed in 
the past in order to transfer population from* 
the congested to the unpeopled lands are 
spontaneous emigration iiinl ihf a«i«Ted emi- 
pration of selected individuals. Each of 
these methods is open to serious objection, 
til the first place, they have both proved to 
be wholly inadequate. We have only to look 
at the facts of the distribution of population 
in the Empire— three-quarters of the a hi to 
P^pulatioTi concentrated in about one per 
cent, of the area ; or, to hut it another ^y, 
s drtiMjfey ^ about three hundred 

times ae^greatf^^S^^nd as it is in Canada 
or Auikr^a. S the result, after more 

that ' h. hf cbloniftatio'n in both hemi- 


spheres. The economic loss, not to Aentiou 
other important considerations, which these 
figures indicate, is incalculable. 

In the second place, both spontaneous 
and assisted emigration, as they have 
generally been conducted, have resulted 
in a lowering of the racial standard in the 
motherland, since it is only emigrauts 
wiih mental, moral and physical 
characteristics above the average that 
have been allowed to settle in the 
colonies. 

• 

When, as sometimes happens, the fair^ 

S ian is adopted of transporting the weak in 
ue proportion to the strong, protests agaiimt 
the influx of pauper elements are speedilv 
raised in the colonies regardless of the fact 
that the same ship which carries these uu- 
desired immigrants brings also the men of 
more efficient type on which the care of th^ 
weaker brethren nuberuHy faUii,^ As with 
private asseeiations, "so also vrith miveij- 
mental schemes. The official plans for rae 
©migration in 1999 of ex-servioe men provide 
only for the fit. A . man may have been 
good enou^ to fight his country's hattles, rat 
it appears he may not be good enou^ fcr 
the colonies. 

In plain words, the colonies oxily uboeph 
those immigrant whom the zoothendaind 
cannot) afford to lose, 
tion of this state of things meaha 
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that the atroarn of linmigrantB will cease 
or that Great Britain, denuded of her best 
elenwaats, will sink into decay, to ihe 
irreparable injury of the Empire as a 
whole. How is an improvement to be 
effected? In the first place, the colonial 
point of view must be changed. 

We shall have to modify the conception 
which has for many years been the guiding 
principle of colonial governments — the prin- 
ciple that the colonies and all that they hold 
exist solely for the sake of the present 
colonists. They are able to quote precedent 
and instrument in their own favour. The 
transactions which culminated in the transfer 
of the lordship of enormous tracts of the 
world’s surface were for the most part negoti- 
ated between, colonists, on the one hand, who 
realised the importance of these regions and 
vere bent upon securing them for themselves 
and their descendants, and home statesmeh, 
on the other, who had small interest in ^ese 
lands, and whose imaginations had never Men 
fired by the appreciation of their boundless 
poasibilitios which comes of intimate 
acq^aintanc€^. The colonists have not been 
told that they are the trustees for the whole 
British race of the domains which were won 
and kept by the efforts of the. whole race. 

Self-interest alone should induce some 
rtdaxaiion of the colonies ’ rigorous immi- 
gration policy. It is only by encourage- 



T he Star] [I^ondon 


The Neceesaij Soup. 

“Alas, Brother! If you know of a better recipe, 
go to it ! ” 


ment of whi^^gettlers that they can hope 
to check th?^oming inrush of Asiatic 
races, already demanding equality of 
rights and treatment. IMr. Chidell faces 
this problem squarely. 

South Africa, Australia, South and 
tral America are all involved. The boun- 
daries of the races of the world and the extent 
to whi(‘h these races may intermingle are 
not matters which have been settled for all 
time. They have been provisionally settled 
by the white races in their own interest. But 
that the nations of Europe and their descen- 
dants should hold in perpetuity, for their 
exclusive profit, all the continental areas 
which have been discovered since the 15th 
century is agreeable neither to justice nor to 
prolijibility. 

Austfnlasia, if the present exclusive 
policy as regards British iriimigraiits is 
pin*sue<l. runs the risk of being <>ver- 
wholnied . 

Xotbiug can be more .i|j:ri;enblc to the 
oriental than the cry “ Aiioirnlia for the 
Australians.” In so far as tha^atchword 
mcnins that the actual inhabitants object to 
sharing the wealth of their continent with 
the people of the old country or with other 
whites, ill so far a.«5 it means discrimination 
within Australia of a nature to make the 
country less attractive to the newcomer, in 
so far. even, as it means unwillingness to 
shoulder burdens in order to inerease the 
spread or area of settlement, “ Australia 
for the Australians ” to-day means “ Aus.- 
tralia for the Asiatics” to-morrow. Aus-# 
tralians will have to face the fact Ihnt their 
ultimate heritage in Australia will he in 
exact proportion to theif hospitalif ’ to the 
races most akin to themselves. 

A few lending principles ofi^e policy 
that wfudd encourage the immigration of 
many millions of British men and women 
are given : 

Hitherto emigration has been conducted 
with reference to the numbers which a given 
colony can absorb in a, specified time. 
absence of due provision, emigrants in excess 
of this power of absorption would become a 
charge upon the colonists. But, where emi- 
gration is directed to a favourable locality, 
and undertaken by a. powerful organisation 
or by a government, there is no sneh limita- 
tion, Given abundance of fertile land, 
expert advice^ temporary snpTOrt, new- 
comers can he settled as fast ns the railways 
can be built. The emigrant must be equal to 
his work ; he can be made so by being trained 
in the land of his adoption. There is ne 
special mystery about life in a new land. 
ordinary man can he made an efficient 
ist just as surely as, and much more Teadify 
than^ he can he made a good soldier, fie can 
become self-iupporting, or nearly so, from 
the start. • 
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A FRENCH VI?W OF THE CHANNEL TUNNH.. 


M. Eran^ois-MarBal, French Minister of 
i'inance, has an excellent article in favour 
rf the Channel Tunnel in The New World 
April). He analyses the objections to 
he proposal, which are chiefly military 
,nd economic. The former he dismisses 
ts irreconcilable with either the spirit or 
he lessons derived from the war. Sup- 
)osing war broke out between Great 
Britain and a Continental Power, would 
his country stand idle while troops were 
)oured tl^ough the tunnel 7 As for com- 
nercial objections, M. Francois Marsal 
naintains they do not compare with the 
advantages. British reluctance, he con- 
ends, traced to its source is not due to 
ogic but §pntiment. 

In fact, we may say, without in any way, 
re hope, hurting our friends, the tunnel ques- 
ion is injkgland a psychological, a senti- 
nental question. At the bottom of the 
)pposition of the anti-tunnel party there lies 
ho old ancestral pride which one may see in 
he formula of splendid isolation." If to 
heir heart’s content the poets have sung of 
he " emerald set in silver," the merchant 
mows that it was due to the protection of the 
iroad sea-ditch that he could fill his ware- 
houses, accumulate stocks and make a for- 
tune j even from a “ commercial point of view 
it is on account of its value as a bulwark 
:hat the Channel should, in the first place, be 
u)nsidered," Professor Goldwin wrote. 

Olosel^^xamined, -the fear of invasion 
s ba^lei^piid can no longer be held. 
The security of British “ isolation in 
s^iew of the facts of modem warfare is a 
action, 

• Of what avail is the proudest cruiser in 
face of the submarine P Poison gases can 
roa<fr the best protected troops. The aero- 
plane laughs at the Straits of Dover and the 

silver girdle." The island can be block- 
nded, bomibarded, starved out and forced to 
surrender before it can receive any help. 
4nd in the same manner as our old Lords in 
their stronij^oldi, wl^e medimval memory 
just evmced, we must avail ourselves to 
nsoape destruction, pillage, famine, of su^ 
terranean communication which givM to the 
besieged the chance of once more taking the 
field and estabUibitaff himself directly on imo 
lines of eommumoauon of the ene^. To- 
dam|he tunnel is a means of seounty for Eng- 
lanafkthe iwmel aloiM can secure her, when 
Jkejyat ig^^^^g^Acomes, the necessary 

of view fte 

as a bad 


thing for Germany by Fidd-Mar^al von 
Moltke, and as a good tliiisg for Allies 
by General Joffre. and Other French 
experts. There is another important 
aspect, however, upon which M. Fi^oois- 
M areal, as Minister of Finance, is able to 
speak with some authority. Ihe Chaxmel 
Tunnel, he says, is a profitable enterprise 
for economic reasons. 

In 1901 we imported from England goods 
to the value of 600 million francs. These 
■' s'- i.j '-v 6 per cent: a year had risdii. 

! •■> in 1913 . Our exports dur- 

ing the same period rose from 1.200,000,000 to 
1,456,000,000, rising hardly 1.6 per cent, a 
year; and the period under consideration is 
a pcgiod of undeniable political cordiality 
with England. During the same time our 
importfl from Germany rose from 401 millions 
to 1 .068 millions, an annual increase of more 
than 12 per cent., and our exports to Ger- 
many rose from 443 millions to 866 millions, 
being an increase of more than 7 per cent. 
From Belgium we imported in 1901 357 
million, and 556 millions in 1913, an annual 
rise of nearly 5 per cent., and we exported to 
Bi'lgium for 1913 1,108 millions as d^ainst 
•'• 1^2 million^ in 1901 — ^that is, an increase of 
7.5 per cent, a year. 

Altogether there are many strong 
reasons, for Ipuilding such a tunnel. It 
would be of advantage if the English 
power stations, which controlled trains 
coming from France, were some distance 
from Dover— London for example — so as 
to deepen the ■sense of security. 

Thus the tunnel would seetn the bgical solu- 
tion of the series of problems and efforts 
which for more than a century has been under 
consideration, to establish betweeh England 
and the Continent more easy and more rapid 
meapB of commnnicatidiii; ’ ^ance, Bel^um 
and Italy are most Eng- 

land should Bcmeve saSiity. for military 
intervention and suppU^ nn increase of her 
economic rang^ XoiiAiphv.t^^ be brought 
nearer to the Orient, where at the present 
moment British influence is spreading in so 
grandiose a tuimer. 

The enterprise Aquld supply France, 
M. FranQOiB-M&rsal adds, with additional 
revenue and important sources of inobihe 
for purposes of the budgets. 13ie cem- 
struc^on of a Channel TunneV lorxni a 
part of the French economic pn^pBomie. 
The artiolp closes with a warin tribute to 
Sir Arthur Fell, the Parliamentary, 
champion erf the Tunnel. 
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A PLEA FOR 

Compulsory G-reek w^as abolished at 
Oxford last March, but the controversy 
that arose on the ' controversy of not 
retaining classics as an essential part of 
the modern educational curriculum has 
not yet died down. To the Contemporary 
Review (May) the Bev. E. C. E. Owen 
contributes an article on The Becon- 
stniction of Public School Education,” in 
which he argues the matter from the 
point of view of the classicists, and puts 
forward an educational scheme in which 
Greek and Latin would have their place, 
without undue interference with the 
modem subjects believed by the refojjmers 
to be indispensable. Some of the con- 
siderations advanced are well worth 
attention. 

In place, he points out that 

the old public echoed, system of classical 
study had a good deal tp recommend it. 
The classical books were road were 
the great books, Md a moderatdy intelli- 
gent study of them i^iild not fsil to make 
a boy acquainted With some of the great- 
est writers in all the chief departments 
of literature. The weakness of the system 
was that too much attention was paid to 
grammar and textual criticism, and too 
little to beauty of fonn and matter. 
Even so, the student had at least “ looked 
great literature, in th^ face, and he could 
not quite forgiEd^, ’* And great literature is 
with Mr. Owen, as with many of the 
reformers themselves, the very comer 
stone of a liberal education. It has been 
urged that Wrench, Gennan, Spanish, 
Russian , alwve all English, will t^ the 
pla(ie of classical literature. Mr. Owen 
retorts that - sfeven years ago the list of 
books in McKern T/mgUiiges studied in 
Public Schools showed that the great 
French authors were almost entiroly 
neglected, and though the latest lists show' 
a conRiderabte! advance, “ it is stall true 
that the names of Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, Bh^eaii, Montaigne, Fenelon, 
not to speedt of Bossuet and l?ascal, are 
oonspicuduS; by their absence. The list 
coni))are8 very badly w’ith that of the Eng- 
lish Literature read in French schools; 
while “ the list of German authws is 
much more meagre tlian the French, 
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while Spanish and Russian ore in a very 
elementary stage.” 

As for English, the question is ” not so 
much, of the authors read as of the way in 
which they are taught.” 

Two things are essential to the teadier of 
English;— first, knowledge; secondly, love of 
his subject — and the second counts for even 
more than the first. You will not find the 
successful teacher on eveiw bush, but it is 
just there where most headmasters expect to 
find him. The teaching of English is usually 
tacked^ on to the other form-teaching, but 
sometihies there is an English hour and no 
one to take it. The hunt is up. It is found 
that Mr. Brown is not teaching French, 
Civics, or History (his favourite subjects) at 
that moment ; the headmaster gives a sigh of 
relief, writes a letter (by his secretary), and 
Mr. Brown shepherds with a malediction the 
utishepherded nock. The thing is done. No 
one dreams of asking whether iSMir. Brown 
knows any English, or cares two pins’ heads 
for it. In theory it is coiifesst'd. with ninny 
wise shakings of the head, that “ the teaching 
of English is very difficult and most import- 
ant ” ; in practice the wayfaring man, thougli 
a fool, is expected not to err therein. 

Doubtless the great Greek or Latin 
author .suffered indignities at the hands 
of his modern teacdiers. Biit these wets# 
the heirs of a centuries-old tradition, and 
w'hatever their peij^onal w^eaknesses, 

they inevitably dealt withjLpiestions 
that had loomed large in thei»wn Gain- 
ing, e.fj., the differences in s^l© between 
Herodotus and Thucyilides, between the 
Augustan and Silver Ages, the con- 
trast between the style, characters and 
thought of the three chief Greek 
the rhythm of Virgil,” gjc. 

Mr. Owen believes firmly that educa- 
tion cannot do without both English and 
Latin. But a revision of the teaching 
method is needed. 

Tench with great thoroughness the general 
features of gram|aar, parts of speech, mean- 
ings 6f ensGS, tenefes, moods, voices, the differ- 
ent kinds of sentences. . , . Let every- 

one learn Latin, but let it be read much more 
rapidly than was once the custom , and lft;ithe 
use of translations in preparing a lasaoh be 
nnihortsed, and the study of penilmrHitf he 
much curtailed. It is impossible to feel the 
interest of €»sar, or Livy, or Virgil, when 
half a book is read as a whole (term’s work. 
. . . Imagine the dithcdlty of mukihg » 
boy understand the meaning tn English 
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Jstorv of thirty pagcB chosen iflIKost at ran- 
[oni out of Napier’s* Peninsuhir War or 
,j[;icaula.v'8 History. And let everyone be 
aught the history of Home, and, in bare 
iiitline, of Latin literature. . . . Let the 

»ooks read, as the Classical Aasoeiation 
dvises. be such ns boys really enjoy. Hero- 
lotu? and Horner. These, if read rapidly in 
:irgc quantities, with attention to matter and 
tvlf rather than grammar, will appeal even 
o' the average boy. . . . 

Kveii those who learn Creek as well ns Latin 
an save mncli time (1) by the curtailment of 
rranuiiar, (2) by the complete abandonment 
if verse composition (though it has very con- 
iderablo uses, at all events for the best boys). 
Hid the reduction of prose composition to a 
iiininuim, just sufficient to impress on tin* 
)upil the peculiar genius of the ldiii:iiiii:<‘ .ind 
he ordinary constructions which h-- u.i-i i-. in 
I'iiiislatiuii. 

In Divinity, the (’hristian Faith should 
»e taught, ■ not the luimes Jewish 
Sind the contents of Jt‘vvish 

in ;isures. The teacdiing fjf Englislr 
diould be in the hands of “ luen who 
viiow iind love it*s literature,’' and on 
he text rather than on the notes, and let 
lie aim be to lu'ing lionie the interest and 
)e:utty of matter and style. The study of 
Sid oral Seiiaiee should lie aeeompanied 
ly training in essay-writing. Corning to 
letiiils, the writer suggests that whereas 
iwler the nidi rvi/ihiv there were two 
dtciTud-ive courses of study, classical and 
underri, there shouhl now he three: — 
VI a king |.\l|ljatin and (1 reek; (U) Science 
md .Alathfl^tics ; (<’) French and some 
diu r moderr^anguage its staple subjeeh'^. 
f\il would Uuirn the outlines <d grammar, 
ind. of course, Divinity. The outlines at 
least fif (irt'ck and Roman history would 
ke included in th^ History. Oeogiaphy 
wouhyie learnt hy all until they entered 
Mio I'jvper School. Tn the Upper SchcM)!, 
that is during the last two nr three years 
'►f a boy’s course, the time devoted to the 
staple subjects would be much increased, 
and (fre;elv and the second modern langu- 
!tge would not he begun till then. The 
tune hitherto devoted to classical eoiu- 
po^sition and luimitiie of (Ireek and J^atin 
gra, nun nr .would lie almost entirely savt'H, 
that he would receive a liiove general 
f>ducatkm than he did under the old s,ys«- 
teiri. ^'5*he ^ientiific and mathematical 
speoialiists ws)uld do more Latin 

than at but neither they n<M’ tJie 

Tnodoiti fil^Oifilist' would be dis- 

tracted by liSiving to emm up U»reek for . 
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Oxford or Cambridge at the moment w''hett 
their minds were focussed on their own 
subject. 

In seeking to ' ‘ encourage concentration 
on a few carefully chosen subjects, rather 
than dissi])ation among many, and> above 
all, to maintain the literary element in 
education and defend it from the 
domination of purely material and com- 
mercial aims,” Mr. Owen voices a very 
widespread prote.st against the material- 
ism in ediK.-ation for the attainment of 
which our icrmoclastic reformers are 
making themselves the instruments. 
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LABOUR’S SOLUTION OF 

After eighteen months of immensely 
laborious preparation^ the Government 
has at last completed its scheme for buUd- 
ing houses in great numbers all over the 
country. The materials for building them 
have been got together, the plans and 
specifications have been approved, the 
winter is over, and, granted &at sufficient 
money is forthcoming, it would appear as 
though no further obstacle remained. 

But an unexpected hitch has arisen 
which threatens to hang up all the promis- 
ing preparations that have occupied so 
many months. The supply of skilled 
labour in the building trade is found to 
be wholly inadequate to the programme 
that has been designed to meet the urgent 
needs of the time. And not only is the 
supply of skilled labour inadequate, but 
the new conditions of work in the industry ^ 
have resulted in a very seriously reduced 
output per worker employed. In the 
sho^r working day the bricklayer and 
builder's labourer tq^day do much less 
w&rk than their predecessors used to do in 
an equal time in pre-war days. 

Is there any way out of the difficulty, 
which the trade unions themselves admit 
to he extremely acute ? Within the past 
few months a constructive proposal has 
been put forward by the leaders of two 
building trade unions in Manchester. 
Their proposal is to organise the building 
trade forthwith on the lines that have for 
long been advocated by the exponents of 
guild socialism. Mr. D. H. Gole, 
contributes to the New Repuhlio (March 
3rd) a detailed account of the scheme. 

In the middle of January, he writes, the 
bailding trade operatives in the Maaohaster 
arefL on the initiative of the bricklayers, 
suddenly launched a scheme for solving the 
British housing problem by means of a Iraild- 
ing guild. The workers began by forming, 
on the basis of ibe various trade unions in 
the district, a building guild oommittee, on 
which each trade union received equal repre- 
sentation. The guild cominittee tnen 
immediate^ went to the City Ckmncil and 
virtually offered to take over the houfing 
Rcheme, beginning with a promise to huild 
two thousaiid houses at once at a price con- 
siderably below the priees quoted by private 
builders. 

The idea was at once enthusiastically U3w 
up by the building workers in other cen^fes 
with the result that other guild committees 
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are being formed. It now seems almost 
certain that before long either a national 
building guild, or a series of regional guilds 
federated nationally, will have been launohed 
by the trade unions connected with the 
industry. 

He insists that the absolute necessity 
of finding labour for building houses gives 
the workers their opportunity of carrying 
through their own scheme.- 

The workers contend that, under guild con- 
ditions, which include guaranteed continuity 
of pay and employment, they can, by virtue 
of their labour-monopoly, mobilise without 
difficulty for the task of house-building all 
the labour that is required. 

The guild proposal, then, is in its essence 
this. The workers go to the public housing 
authorities and say: — “We possesB a 
monopoly of labour, or in other words, we arc 
the only people who can build houses. It is 
your job to get houses built, and you have, or 
are in a position to get, the money required 
for building them. We suggest, then, that a 
marriage should be arranged between the 
* labour credit ’ of the workers and the 
‘ financial credit ’ of the municipality, and 
that the two should enter into a partnership 
to meet ‘ the urgent need of the people.’ ” 

Then the workers go on to suggest the 
terms of this partnership. They inmrm the 
Council that they have formed a guild, and 
that behind this guild is Bvery trade union 
and every building worker in the area. They 
propose that this guild should organize as t 
self-governing democratic body the building 
of houses, dppointilig its architects, 

managers and technicians, an^p all respects 
preserving its internal aigjMomy. They 
propose that the Council should enter into an 
agreement with the guild, that it should 
supply the capital required, and, of course, 
should become the owner of the houees 
erected. 

If the Councils were to refuse to accept 
this offer, says Mr. Cole, the kuil^xig 
workers would have only to stick^O their 
point and in the last resort withhold their 
labour from bousing schemes in order to have 
the whole mass of public opinion with them. 

There is no doubt at all, he adds, that 
there is an ample number of arehitect<s 
and other professional and administrative 
workers interested in the sdheme to 
guarantee its success. If it does succeed, 
it will not only go a long way towards 
salving the bousing problem but will pro- 
vide an extremely important example for 
the re-oifwaation of other industi^ on 
a similar bams of amalgamating capitsl 
and labour under the of the trade 

unions. 



IvEADING AxTKXES m THE REVIEWS* V, 34g 

AN INDiiSTRIAL PARLIAMENT. 


This country has never been nearer to 
•evolution than during the last railway 
trike. Looking back on that crisis, the 
mpei^ebtaons ol machinery that sJl but 
plunged England into ci^ war over a 
[complicated schedule of wages, about 
which few people knew anything, are 
more clearly seen. A remedy against the 
recurrence of such a danger is discussed 
by Mr. C. Ernest Foyle, in the Quarterly 
Review (April). He maintains that the 
country raced blindly to the brink of revo- 
lution. The strike was not a conflict 
between employer and workman but 
between Labour and the State. The situ- 
ntion thus created is full of danger. The 
CTfivemment, being a party to the dispute, 
can no longer act as an independent 
mediator; and, since there is no other 
body which can claim to represent the 
public as a whole, the best chance of ^ 
mediation and conciliation is lost. 

The problem for the legislator w-as to 
devise some means by which conciliation 
is not ruled out merely because the 
(lovemment is a party to the dispute. 
Since the settlement of 'the railway strike 
a new form of machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes has come into 
operation, in tl^ shape of the Industrial 
i^oUrts and Coifts of Inquiry established 
by the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

The provAons of tlBs Act are expressly 
pxtcaided employed by or under 

the Crown ; m perhaps the majority of 

disputes the verdict of an Industrial Court or 
Court of inquiry would probably bo accepted 
on an appeal from a departmental decision. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
Courts will win a prestiae sufficient to over- 
come the temptation tor powerful labour 
oTganii^tions to go direct to the Cabinet on 
disnuttw involving the most important issues ; 
and, in view of the grave objections to this 
orocess, it appears desirable that there should 
he created Some tribunal sufficiently repre- 
sentative and sufficiently authoritative to 
render it impossible for either Labour or^ a 
Uoyernment department to disregard rts 
decisions, or go behind its back to the 
Kx.ecutive, and to which all disputes in a 
Ktnte.regulated industry could he referred, 
cither as an alternative to an Industrial 
l^ourt or oh appeal therefrom. 

Mr. Foyle holds that all the good work 
the aoheme would be wrecked if the 
♦Iccisioiis irf the, Tnbuxt^ were made bind- 
under legal peaaltiet* It is impos- 
sible, to ttie possibility 


of strikes, but a big stride forward is made 
if they are only dizhinished. A strike in 
these circumstances would be directed 
against a representative body of the com- 
munity, but not the Government. There 
would he nothing to hinder the Grovem- 
ment from guaraing the public safety, 
which is its proper function, without in- 
curring suspicion. It only creates a 
dangerous position by introducing com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

At present the Employers* Association 
and the Trade Unions act more or less in 
opposition to one another. The problem 
of co-ordinating them is clearly the furst 
thing on the reformer’s programme. If 
they were satisfactorily brought together 
it woul(^be easier to separate political and 
industrial influences. A specialised 
organisation is needed to deal with 
purely industrial questions. 

A year ago, some such development seemed 
to be within reach. The Joint Industrial 
Councils set up under the Whitley Scheme 
provided machinery by which the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations in each gAat 
industry could be brought together, not 
merely for settling or averting disputes, but 
for the joint consideration of all questions 
affecting the indust^ or those engaged in 
it. A recently |•l|1•1i-lll•l1 book on the work 
of the Industrial (‘on in; I for the Building 
Industry shows how far development and 
experiment on these lines may extend in co- 
ordinating the activities of functional groups, 
and realising the idea of industrial autonomy 
in a single complex industry. But it was 
always recognised by advocates of this and 
similar schemes that no such machinery would 
suffice without the formation of some central 
body charged with co-ordinating the work 
of the Councils and considering the interests 
of industry as a whole. This proposal was 
made by the Industrial Conference, composed 
of representatives of the leading Employers' 
Associalions and Trade Unions, which sat for 
a brief period in 1919. The failure to estab- 
lish the permanent National Gouncil pro- 
posed by -ibis Conference has reacM most 
unfavourably on the development of the 
Whitley ScheT-ip. It has also deprived us of 
precisely the kind of organisation whidi we 
need to avert the danjgers and difficulties 
which arise from allowing the Government 
to become entangled in industrial 
controversy. 

The objects of an Induatrial Parliament 
would be to educate public opinion on 
industrial matters and to spread a s^nse 
of responsibility among employers’ anil 
employees* unions. 
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It nhould dt!al rath«?r with questions eom- 
uion to nil industries — the fixing of fintiobal 
mini inn in wages and workihg conditions, the 
(‘oiisideration of such matters as decasiialisa- 
tiun and dilution in their general aspects, the 
conduc^t of inquiries into such problems as a 
sc-ientifif basis for wage-systems and piece- 
ratr.‘.s, the degree of publicity which can be 
given to costings (both for this purpose and 
as a check on profiteering), the elimination 
of gambling element in industrial 

finance, the avoidiince and relief of unem- 
ployment. To it also would be referred dis- 
piite.s or difficulties arising between the 
Industrial Councils on questions of demarca- 
tion, or decisions arrived at by any Council 
and alleged to have injurious reactions in 
+uher industries. 


The artMe advises the adoption of a 
suggestion^ made by the Industrie^ 
Council of 1911, that whore the Trade 
Unions and Employers* Associations 
inedude three-fourths of the workers or 
employers in an industry any agreement 
between them shall bind the minority. 
A legal sjinction would be required in 
fixing national minima of wages, hours, 
and safety devices, etc. The Council 
would in no way intrude upon the work of 
Pari i anient. It would fulfil a need made 
the more acute by modem industrial 
develo])inent. 


WOMEN’S FREEDOM IN CHINA. 


Most ])en])le know that (diina, like 
Japan, though not to the same fixk3nt as 
the latter, is becoming westernized.*’ 
In an article by " Y. 1. N.” on “ The 
Awakening Women of China " in The 
Trana-Pavifk' (March), the writer reveals 
soiAe of the ways in which Ibis change is 
affecting the status of women in this 
oriental country. Biit the process is 
gradual. For insiaiice, there is no 
feverish demand as yet for political 
eniancipati(m. In j 912, a band of 
Chinese Suffragettes invaded the pro- 
vincial legislature at Canton, with a 
clamour of “ Y otes for \Y omen. ’ ’ But it 
was only a flash in the pan, and at the 
la'esont time a vast majority of CJhinc^se 
women don’t want the vote. 

On the other hand, there has been an 
enomiousr advance in the general educa- 
tion of (Tiinese women, and this has 
stimulated their iuribitions in other than 
pfjlitical w'alks of life. A grt‘at number of 
girl students go abroad, especially to the 
I'nited States, in .search of education, 
])rafession&l and commercial ; and as a 
result, the demand in China for matri- 
monial reform and other changes has 
made progress. It is no longer the invari- ' 
able practice for Chinese parents to 
arrange the marriages of their children. 
Young couples choose for themselves. 
But they also consult their parents before 
n‘aking their choice; and one may sur- 
mise that for many years to come this 


practice ivill he observed, since the 
oriental has not yet learned a<:3ce])t the 
We.stern ])liil(3sop)iy so completely as to 
lost: faith in the soumlness cf his own. 

In riistoin is oftrn strongt'r tlnin Imw 

and it jivnils little m trv to destroy Ihi' 
shackles of immemorial custom. Tho 
Westeriiov jirides iiiinsclf upon his marriage 
being founded on love. If so, ask.^ Kis 
Chiiie.se. hrotbor, why do you hsiifo so many 
divorces and separations in your land? Caii 
it be tiiat your love has already spent it.<»lf 
at the altar of Hymen y It would seem so,' 
judging Irom the number of matrimonial 
tragedies recorded in frjjo daily p^ss. On the 
tether hand, divorr-cs and seujpations are 
l>ractually unheard of in thiv^ast. Force 
of puhlir opinion which eondemns dissolution 
of iiiutriinonial bonds unless for very good 
cause, no mat ter what the statute books may 
l>ermit, acts as a salutary protection for 
Chinese wives, but even deeper rr^asons under 
lie eon nubia] tranquil ity in this country, 
namely, res]>ect for the selection inade by 
parents, confidence in their judgnUmt and 
reluctance at worrying over that which has 
already been done. The late Sir Robert Hart, 
the distiiiguislicd Irishman who served for 
half a centtiry as Inspector-Hen eral of the 
t'hineso Maritime Customs, compared a 
Western marriage to placing a kettle of 
Imiling water on a fireless stove and letting 
it cool and a Chinese marriage to putting a 
kettle of cold water on a hot stove and letting 
it boil. 

However, Chineae widows are undeni- 
ably le^ fond than they were of immo- 
lating t^iemsolves on the graves of their 
husbands, occasionally re-marry 

and even seek divorce. ^ 




FOREIGN OPINION. 


GERMANY. 


As far as foreign politics are concerned 
Geniian opinion during April was occu- 
pied with practically only one subject— 
tlie French advance into Frankfurt and 
other German towns and the possible 
implications, both for the Entente and for 
Geraiany, of this serious stop. The 
debates in the National Assembly revealed 
some differences of o-pinion on the sub- 
ject' — certain of the Independents taking 
up the attitude that the French were far 
to be preferred to the Keichswehr, W'ho 
were bent on extemiinating all that 
remained of the Communist movement in 
the Ttuhr Valley. But the number of 
people who held this view in Germany 
was txtrcmoly small, anti the scorn with 
which the pro-French Independents were 
criticised in the National Asstunbly itself 
found im onthusiastic echo on the vast 
niajority of the- other benches. An aver- 
age moderate German view of the matter 
^ as to bfi found in the Democratic Ililfe 
for April 1 nth, from the pen of the Editor, 
Wilhelm Heilc: 

* Among th^ enemies of Germany in the 
ivorld-war France is our nearest ni'igTihcjur. 
Germanics wish is^to live ^vith .Krance in 
peaeo aM friendship. But this will not he a 
reality, the host will in the world, so long 
os France^p pl(?ased to be a bad neighbour. 
Wo are for from drawing the conclusion that 
Germany must therefore make an attempt to 
intrigue with England n gainst France. But 
the question nevertheless arises w^hother the 
French attitude does not of itsedf drive us 
nearer the other “ Allies.” The strong dis- 
apjjfoval with which France’s action in 
Frankfurt, Darmstadt and other towns has 
hecn received in England, Italy and America 
could easily bc3 considered as an encourage- 
ment. The warning against’ nursing sucli 
illusions, howevew, could not very \vell 
1 h* too strong. . . . The jubilation 

over the discomfituTe of France is as 
dangerous as it is premature. France’s weak 
position is thereby strengthened. French 
troops still stand on German soil, occupied in 
defiance of the Treaty. The last French 
soldier must leave, not merely this ocMpied 
territory, hut German soil altogether, before 
we can e(xu\t. Until that comes about there 
can be only one voice in Germany, whicb must 
sound out into the whole worlu, demanding 
in loud and eommanding,^^^ the revision of 
the Treaf|[ ei Tets#il»i or, so long as it is 


not revised, treatment which will make 
possible the bearing of the heavy burdens 
which have been imposed upon us. 

In tlie reviews of the month there are 
several references to the future ipilitary 
'■ruMiiisii^m of Germany. The question 
was raised in an acute form by tiie pro- 
cedure of the Iteiehswehr in the Buhr 
Valley. German politicians, although 
stoutly in favour of the use of the Keich- 
swehr as the means of restoring order in a 
district which was economically of vital 
importance to the German Bepublic, 
couW not however blind themselves to the 
fsw^t that a considorablo proportion of this 
same Keichswehr had little mo-re love 
for the Berlin Government than they had 
for the hated “ Beds,’' and that there- 
fore there was always a danger that the 
armed forces of the Bepublic might be 
turned against the state. In this way the 
question of the reform of the Eeicflsw^ehr 
was raised, and tui article in the Majority 
Social Democratic Neuc Zeit for April 
Ibth deals with the problem and discusses 
possible metlKKls of solving it. The 
writer, Herr Bernhard Bausch, would 
propose a radical cure. He begins his 
article : 

The most logical and radical deductions 
from the experiences of the Kapp coup (Vetat 
should he the i.omplete abolition of the Beich- 
hvvehr and its replacement by a “ popular 
.nrmy ” (X^nll'shpeT) w'ith general liability to 
military service and the shortest possible 
lieriod of active service. Such would be a 
fulfilment of our old demand : A people’s 
army instead of standing armies. In the 
hiffi^ory of modern times standing armies of 
inerceiniries were the supports of absolutism. 

It was for this reason that the first fighters 
for democracy always demanded their replace- 
ment by people’s armies. The Wars of the 
French Revolution forced general liability to 
military service on Prussia, and this remained 
the rule in Imperial Germany. Until the 
Novemher Revolution we had, in form, a 
people’s army *, in spirit and in social stmo- 
ture it was not this, however. Just as the 
German Constitution was nothing more than 
a veiled absolutism, so was general liability 
to TOilitaTy service merely an instrument m 
the hands of an undemocratic caste and class 
domination. The tragedy of the Gninuan 
Bevolution lay in the tact that at the very 
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SHuneiit irlien the way ira« clear for die 
d^bcratisation pf our afiuy the distrust or 
OUT eneruies forced upon us a meroonary 
army. 

A sei'^ies of jiviunoiits is then given to 
show that, despite the exceptionsd 
example of Great Britaihf which was ahle 
to deyelop 0 democratic constitution 
althowgh possessed of a standing army of 
paid soldiers — in spite of this the system 
of general conscription made for 
democracy. The writer then comes to 
his remedies, such as can be applied under 
the refusal of the Entente to allow forced 
military service in Germany : 

The first and most necessary measure is the 
absolute removal of all counter-revolutionary 
elements from the Reichswehr. The com- 
mand over the German Army must be taken 
out of the hands of those who have used their 
power to establish class-domination over 
the German nation. The Imperial Minister 
of Defence, Herr Gcssler, has indicated 
the manner in which it is proposed to 
apply this puree and it ren^ains to be seen 
wnat success this will have. . . . The 

most important means of soundly establish- 
ing the Reichswehr is education, well-directed 
and '^M! *•! education and instruction 

ill th- 1 ! r.i- • I a citizen. 

Her^ Rausch then speaks of the 
sibiJity of tlie demand, so loudly put for- 
ward especially by the papers of the 
extreme Bight, for the complete removal 
of the Army from the sphere of politics, if 
by that is meant the abolition of all 
government control and induence. He 
retorts against his critics of the Bight 
that the Army has already been used in 
the service of one political party or group 
of parties and gives details of the wide 
propaganda organisation instituted in the 
Reichswehr by General Liittwitz. There 
must be the assertion of complete 
authority by the government in power, 
and with a series of suggestions for assur- 
ing the civilian control over the military 
organisation of the Republic the writer 
ends his interesting and timely article. 
In the Democratic DemokmUseke 
Deutschland for April 4th, too, it may 
be not«d the same subject is dealt with 
f>n similar lines. The author of Uie 
article, General Otto Loffler, advocates 
“ general liability to military service, 
v'itli as short periods of service as 
possible. This wcriild he the fulfilment 
of om* of the moat important demands in 
the programme of the German Dem«- 
cratic Party and w(kild, of itself, mean 

:Pv. ■ 


the abolition of the meredntt^ anny/wlth 
all its wakilfcsos and daagen: '’ 'Pbe 
same issue of this review ifivw an 
account of the collapse of the 
Government which is worth notiiig for 
ref erence . 

Tow'ard.s the end of the month con- 
siderable attention began to be paid to 
the prospects of the new elections. Tlie 
electoral law, providing for the 
Redistribution of seats for the elections to 
the first post-Rovolution Reichstag— 
which will replace the Constituent 
National Assembly — w'as presented to 
this latter body and was, when the manth 
ended, passing without notewortiiy inci- 
dent. There was a revival of party 
activity, the most remarkable being in 
the ranks of the Centre Party, whose 
spoke.sman in the National Assembly, 
Herr Trimbom, delivered a speech which 
was everywhei’e interpreted as having 
been made with an eye on the electorate. 
The comment on the elections in general 
which appeared in Die Hilfe for April 15th 
is worth reproducing : 

If the first Reichstag of the German 
Republic is really to be elected on June 6th 
would be very desirable to have as nearly as 
possible on the same day the elections for the 
different states and for the communal coun- 
cils. In PruMia that would, of coarse, not 
be possible, since Prussia has ai yet no final 
constitution. . . . But, apart from^ 

Prussia, is it really necessary to have the 
Reichstag election so c^rly? Day by day 
telegrams arrive from tiro eastern J^ovinces 
prot^ting ag.iinst an election jgore the 
plebiscites have decided the fatgiw the in- 
liabitauts. Tf elections take place in the 
whole Republic and ' not in those districts 
these latter will have the feeling that they 
have been surrendered by the rest of the 
country’, and the consequent discouragement 
will have the most serious results on the ■ 
voting in the plebiscite. In view of such 
poEsibilities we ask once more whether^rhe 
ili'ii'alroc’' reproof of the parties of the Right, 
;ini< liie >fational Assembly is acting in an 
undemocratic way in not declaring sections 
at the earliest possible moment, is really 
worthy of heed at all. These gentlemen of 
the Right are continually shouting, ** The 
Fatherland above the party." Here is their 
opportunity of acting up to their profession. 

That aptly sums ‘up the position in 
yi^hich the controversy was left at the end 
of the month. Por some weeks there 
was, it ^as clear, likely to be much party 
activity in the press and on the platform., 
and'^tlie exaggers^d report in the Bight 
Press erf an impending Balshaj^ik Revo- 



Foreign 

liition, and in the Press of the extreme 
Left of a serious andi^widespread 
•monarchist move, which began to be pub- 
lished in tke last week of April, were 
righMy set to the.account of party political 
propagandists. 

The most important ancles on foreign 
politics — the Fip^nch occupation of 
Frankfurt and the San Bemo Conference 
apai-t-^in the German reviews for April 
were those respectively in the Neue 
Rundschau, by the Socialist political 
writer August Muller, on “ Europe and 
World-Policy,” in the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, by Ludwig Qiiessel, on the 
" Eastern Orientation, old and new%” 
and in the Preussische Jahrbuchcr, by 
Professor Emil Daniels, on the ” Czech 
(’onception of History ” — this last an 
attack on the Czecho- Slovak Foreign 
Minister, M. Eduard Benes, and an 
attempted refutation of his thesis of the 
historical and continuous nationhood of 
the Czecho- Slovak people. The article 
by Herr August Muller is deserving of 
(juotation, both for its remarks on the 
future of Busso-German relations and for 
its general remarks on European 
solidarity : 

The outlook in the east is more favourable 
(than elsewhere in Europe). Kiisaia and Ger- 
many tend towards one another; the one is 
^ch an obvious complement to the other 
ftat co-operation between them must (juickly 
develop. The artificial harriers which the 
Entente has placed^ in the way of this 
tendonQ' ^ the formation of Germany’?* 
eastern flK^iers W'ill prove much weaker 
i han the powvful economic impulse by whicii 
Uermany ivS driven to the oast. Only from 
this i)oint can the European economic system 
find ita beuinninj:. If the co-operation of 
Centviil and Eastern Europe succeeds a centre 
will he formed about which the remainder of 
Europe will gradually group itself. . . . 
The ipost important point is the establish- 
tnent of this centre; the extension from it 
will come in duo course. 

For the comparatively swift ; 
recognition of the fact of T' :r •[« a:* 
solidarity tlie writer relies on the growing 
forces of Social Democracy and on ftie 
increasing permeation of political thought 
by Socialistic ideas. The very need of 
fhe hour will hasten this process : 

Germany is faced with the greatest need of 
!dl; in her, thorefore. will the will to under- 
standing he manifested most powerfiifly. In 
no country is the appreciation for the 
national characteristics or other nations more 
stronger developed. The hitter experience of 
the peace iigl have the effect of prodneing a 


Syn thesis of well-comprehended national 
inter<i8ts and practicable international eo- 
■ :■ -r i'. i<Mi. arhTlrom this will come that stati* 
• : ::.ii.d iihich is necessary to piit the idea of 
r.’iropo.in solidarity into practice.; The possi- 
•■I lii's of other enterprises abroad on the 
part of Germany have been taken away by 
the groups of powers who have assembled 
themselves in consequence of the werhl-war. 
Germany will therefore proudly assume the 
task of using her diplomatic talents in the 
task of building up a united Europe^talents 
to which the great sphere of worla-pblitics is 
for the time being closed. 

The Literarische Echo for April Ist, in 
addition to its critical articles, of usual 
character and high quality, has an inter- 
esting article on the export of German 
books, from which it appears that wherefis 
the German publishers had been selling 
their books abroad at the same price as in 
Germany, that is, allowing to the foreign 
buyei*the tremendous advantage of the 
exchange — a German book of fifteen 
marks cost, for example, about seventy- 
eight centimes in Switzerland — ^now they 
have come to tiie decision, registered 
through their principal organisations in 
Leipsic, to send books abroad only at a 
certain price which is to be fixed at seated 
intervals. The fifteen-mark book will 
now cost about thirteen marks, and the 
German publishers argue that the Swiss 
buyer, whoever he may be, has no right 
to gnimble. 


FRANCE. 

Up to the time of the San Bemo Con- 
ference French opinion was undeniably 
swiiigiim violently against her Allies, 
especially the British Government, on the 
problem of Germany. That opinion had ' 
been stimulated by the German penetra- 
tion of the Ruhr Valley and by the British 
protest against the French occupation of 
the German towns. So much emerges 
from speeches, interviews, articles 
from responsible French statesmen, that 
have found their way across the Channel 
during the past m<with. M. Poincare’s 
political Chrowigue in the Bevue des Deux 
Mondes is one of the most authoritative 
voices raised on behalf of an aggrieved 
France. In the issue of April Ist he com- 
plains bitterly of his country's Ijj^tical 
isolation. Resident 'Wilson ciifipbeft: 
her with Germany in accusing her: 
tarism. Italy, for whose (sake 
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sacrificed the good will of the United 
<^t6s President, calls for great modera- 
tion in the fixing of the German indem- 
nity. Cold and evasive Ici^iks ineet France 
on every side. He explains why this is 
so. As soon as peace w^as signed, each of 
France’s Allies went home flushed with 
victory, and in a hurry to gather the 
harvest that victory could bring them. 
France, whose sacrifices had far exceeded 
those of her partners, was left with her 
dead citizens and her ten (devastated 
departments. When she pressed her 
claims, it was inconvenient to listen to 
Ihem. At the same time there will be no 
quan*el — the Alliance survived worse 
crises during the W'ar. 

M. Poincartj followed this up with a 
category of the many undisputed sins of 
omission and commission on the part, of 
the German Government, and ended the 
article on a note of self-justification. 

We do not want to ruin anybody. We 
shall be (luite content if the conquered nations 
recover their prosperity by means of hard 
work. It will please ns to see a peaceful 
(lermany reconstitute herself in order and 
libf*rt.v. There is no need to appeal to our 
clenitiicy. “We are human, and we are just. 
But we are not rich enough to offer prcrfonts 
to those who have stolen from us, and how- 
ever worthy of pity the vanquished may be, 
we ourselves have the right to live. 

The next instalment of the Chronique 
(April 15) begins with a review of France’s 
financial position. This indeed, w'ith an 
expenditure calculated at 50 milliards of 
francs and industries crippled by the war 
and now paralysed by lack of coal, is 
desperate enough. M. Poincar^ speaks of 
rcfovering “ sooner or later ” 22 milliards 
from nennany, “ if we pursue a clear- 
sighted and firm policy ” ; but he provides 
a deadly collection of statistics showing 
hrtw the industrial life of France is being 
throttled by the la<;k of coal, and he points 
nut that the lluhr disturbances must 
“ more thim ever compromise the 
dfdiveries of coal which Germany owes 
us. ” In short., the main substance of this 
article is concerned with showing the 
grave (jconomic injury that has been done 
in France by the German failure to carry 
out their Treaty obligations. The sense 
of injury is heightened by M. Poincare’s 
firm conviction, shared by most French- 
men, that this foilure is intentional rather 
♦ban due to the force of circumstances, 
and by the apparent inability of France's 


Allies to rei^e this. Fr^oe is also con- 
vinced that%ere was no disturbance* in 
the Kuhr that called for armed interven- 
iion on the scale undertaken by the 
German Goveniment; and really beeves 
that conflict with the miners was precipi- 
tated by this step. As for the milit^ 
threat to France, so loOdly advertised by 
Marshal Foch, M. Ppincare simply 
reminds his renders that 

When the Gerrann troops occupy territories 
forbidden them by the Treaty, when they 
approach that line eloquently described by 
President Wilson as the frontier of liberty, it 
is Fr.anee who is. primarily threatened, when 
the (German troops lay hands on the Ruhr 
mines, when, under pretext of protecting the 

S its, thi\v recklessly put them in danger of 
estruction, it is France who risks losing the 
coal. 

M. Bernard de Lacombe’s “ Chronique 
Politic^ue ” in Lc Correapondant (April 
10) almost identical opinions. But 

he deprccut«‘s AI. Ibirthoii’s recent out- 
burst against Great. Britain in the Cham- 
ber. It WHS not that his remarks wore 
not just ; but it was a pity to make them 
in public. Tlie ira'ident is only one more 
proof, moral iso.s M. (le;» Lacoinbe, that 
diplomacy was not. nmde for the Forum. 
If England had got what she wanted out 
of tlie victory, and France had been dis- 
appointed, Avas it nocessarN' to attack 
Lord Eol)ert (’ceil and Mr. Lloyd Georgaf 
At the moment of the Armistice, the Eng- 
lish ’ GoverTurient kri(‘W exactly what it 
wanted; the French had be** so busy 
with the Avar that they had p^ae no prt?- 
parations for the peaoe. It Avas therefore 
Fi*ance/s OAvn lack of forethought that was 
largely to blame. AT. de Lacombe goes on 
to (pioto sundry utterances of Mr. Lloyd 
George Avith approval ; but he says plainly 
that just as England was able to si?cure 
that Germany should not have any aero- 
planes or a fleet, sf* France ought toaec\ire 
iff her turn that* her enemy should have 
no army. On the whole, the tone of both 
M* Poincar^ and M. de Lacombe revealed 
a rather nervous anxiety to think as well 
as possible of the British leaders, while 
re-ite?rating the’ claims of their own 
country in unmistakable terms. 

In the Revue Mondidle M. Jean Finot 
starts a new feature entitled ** Impartaal 
Thoughts cm Men and Events.” He 
explains that the object of these 
aphorisms is to make people %ink instead 
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of doing their thinking for them. Pen 
de mots, beaucoup d’iJfcs a noble 
aspiration ! Here are some specimens. 

Lloyd George’s Great Britain resembles 
those dyspeptics who, suffering from internal 
complaints, cease not to demand more and 
more abundant nourishment which they are 
not in a condition to digest . . . and in 

proportion as they overload their stomach, 
the entire body revolts and a threatening 
malady. ... 

*««••• 

Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
have, without doubt, done more for the 
triumph of Bolshevism than Loniii, Trotsky 
and their followers. Jf after having .tried 
vainly to suppress it in a clumsy and infantile 
manner which has contrJbutcKl to its success, 
tl»<\v had at least had the wit to conclude a 
speedy peace, instead of ruining their respec- 
tive countries by sustaining a fight already 
lest, Bolshevism would now be trampierd 
muler foot by the mass of the llussiaii people 
. . . it would have vanished in the ridicule 

evoked by its own programme. 


ITALY. 

At: the end of Afarch Signer Nitti 
securod t\ niajorily for his now (Joveni- 
.11' *nt of ’Jod to iVhi, Included in his 
majority were tlio parti(?s represente.<l in 
liis C'ahinet, Liberals, Oiolitlians and 
liissnlatiim (Jiefonriisi) Socialists, also 
tho deputies of the Popular Party (Catho- 
lics), whf) had refused to participate in the 
Cnj-venirneut. The minoii*ity was made 
up of Othcijil Rofjialists and Nationalists. 
It wasjlius niadtfclear that Signor Nitti’s 
ahilitylb hold oflice depended entirely on 
tho Catnblic vote, and in the circum- 
stances special interest attached to 
ilio general congress of the Party which 
was held during the month. 

It may be explained that prior to this 
moeting the Popular Party, although as a 
wfrde far from reactionary and indeed 
considerably advanced in its policy, 
sliowed a distinct inclination to split into 
tAvo groups — the extreme Left and the 
inriderate reformers. The former had^ a 
liolicy of capital t^ation, land-expropria- 
tion, and the rest, which was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from points in the pro- 
gramme of the extreme Social Democrats, 
and its agrarian poUcy had received the 
implied and indirect censure of the Holy 
See. The genersil party congress, ^ere- 
fore, which met at Naples on April 8 th 
under the chatrmaErfiip of the leader, a 
priest numed Don Stui^zo, was watched 
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very anxiously by Italian politicifms of all 
parties. If the extremists assei^d 
dominal^on over the policy of the Popular 
Party Signor J^itti’s ipajprity would have 
disappeared. 

Happily the Congress demonstrateid the 
ascendancy of the Moderate Party. 
Signor Miglioli, the champion of. the 
extreme Ijfjft section, abandoned the inost 
questionable part of his prcjgramme, the 
immediate socialisation of land, and the 
extremist were shown by the various 
votes which were taken to be in an 
insignificant, minority. Catholic support 
for the time being to Signor Nitti was 
therefore assured. 

There was considerable industrial un- 
rest in Italy during April, pai’ticularly in 
Piedmont, and the authorities, although 
paifially successful in their efforts, had 
not completely succeeded by the end of 
the month. An article in the Nationalist 
HoHitegna Nasionale for March Slst, on 
“ Nitti ’s .Domestic Policy,” drew atten- 
tion U) the serious social condition of the 
rountry and the way in which the more 
moderate Soidal Democratic workers were 
being driven into the extremist organisa- 
tions. The policy of concession followed 
by Signor Nitti, who is e.redited with the 
int’cntion of bringing Social Democratic 
representatives into his Government, was 
condenmed and strong and resolute action 
demanded. That is one side — ^the 
Nationalist and Conservative side — of the 
picture. The other is the fact that a 
groat part of the unrest in Italy to-day is 
duo to the lack of coal and the lowness of 
the. Italian exchange, which forbids 
ade(juate purchases from abroad. Dur- 
ing the month Signor Nitti addressed him- 
self very .seriously to these two most vital 
problems and apparently secured a con- 
siflerable increase in the coal imports. It 
reihaina to be seen what effect this will 
have on the industrial situation. 

It may be noted, in regard to foreign 
politics/that during tho month almost 
unanimous disapproval of the French 
advance into Gennany was manifested 
in the Italian Press, that Dr. Benner's 
visit to Borne was regarded as the begin- 
ning of friendly relations between Austria 
and Italy , and that at the San Bei^o Con- 
ference Signor Nitti 's policy of oQnrili- 
ation with both Eussia and 
found expression. 



TWO PLAYS OF THE •MONTH. 


With a new Barrie and a. new Gals- 
worthy being produced within a few days 
of each other the month is a more inter- 
esting one theatrically than we have had 
for some time. , 

Iiet us take Sir James Barrie’s new 
play first. Maiy Rose, ” as it is called, 
is a further experiment in Peter-Panism. 
In “ Petei’ Pan ” Sir James Barrie was 
content to ti'eat the main theme as a 
fairy story for children, in “ Mary Rose 
he has written a fairy story for grown- 
ups, and there is a big difference between 
the two. 

But before we continue further it is 
neceswy to give the reader who has not 
seen the play some idea of what it is«ell 
about. When the curtain goes up we 
are introduced to a bare room in a shut-up 
house. An Australian soldier is being 
idiown round by the caretaker. * We learn 
that he had long ago run away to sea from 
this very house. We learn also that the 
caretaker is frightened by a ghost which 
haunts ®it'. Tie soldier sits down in a 
chair while the woman goes to make him 
a cup of tea, and while he sits he dreams. 

In the next scene we are thrown back 
twenty years, and introduced to Mary 
Rose, her parents, and her lover. The 
latter, a young naval lieutenant, is 
demanding the young girl’s hand in 
TTiiirriac'' Before, however, the parents 
will grant it they have something on thfeir 
minds which they must tell. Mary Rose 
it seems had seven years earlier had a 
mysterious adventure. She was staying 
with her parents in the Highlands, and 
every day her father would leave her on 
an island j whose name in Gaelic means : 

“ The Island that likes to be visited,” 
while he fished hard by from a boat. One 
day she disappeared." The island was 
searched witiiout any trace of her being 
found, and her parents were in despair. 
Thi.n quite suddenly she re- appeared 
again on the spot on which she had last 
been seen. 

In the next act Mary Rose, now 
married to the young lieutenant, visits the 
island once more, and once more 
mysteriously disappears. She is away 
this time for twenty-ffve years. In the 
last act we see the parents, now 
tioroughly eld, and Mary Rose’s husband 


now an important man in the navy. The 
years have brought forg-.:iiij!ne-s and they 
are happy. Suddenly Mary Rose arrives 
hard on the heels of a telegram announc- 
ing her intention of doing so. She is still 
the samq; age as she was when She dis- 
appeared. Then she looks wildly around 



MISS FAY COMPTON 

Who is appearing in the” title role of 
“Mary Rose." 


for her two-^’ear old l>aV)y (now, of course, 
a man in Australia) and cannot hnd hifc. 

Then comes the last scene, in which we 
lind the Australian soldier once more. 
He learns from the caretaker that his 
mother has been dead a few years, and 
that it is her ghost that haunts the house. 
He detertnines to speak with her. Then 
at last they meet. ,He talks gently to 
her and consoles her, we hear the sound 
of angel voices and know that she has 
gone off once more to her mysterious 
island. 

Now what is one to make of all thi&? 
Very little in our opinion. It is an oppose 
tunity for Barrieisms. It is often pre% 
and scMinetimes sentimental. But it 
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means nothing. The cj|^f objectioiL to 
it as a i^ece ol^mbQlxsmiB that '' Mary 
Kose *’ foi'geta, for that at once rules out 
any continuity bej^ween her two states. 
She is not, thatjs lb say, half mortal, half 
fairy, but sometimes wholly mortal and 
j^ometimes wholly fairy. She is not one 
being, but two unrelated beiiigs. Even ^ 
apart from that there seem|j|i little of 
beauty or genuine mysteiy m the crea- 
tion. It shows us nothing more than 
itself. It has nothing to reveal us of the 
mysteries which we see and cannot under- 
stand. It merely spins new and rather 
futile mysteries on its own account. 

What is remarkable in the production 
is the fine acting of Miss Fay Compton in 
the pai't of “ Mary Rose.” Her sweet 
cmldishness is beautifully rendered; and 
her pathetic bewilderment on returning 
after twenty-five* years was so just and 
delicate, rang so time, and was so lovely 
a thing in itself, that we feel certain that 
there is not another actress in London 
M ho could have done what she did with it. 

it 4^ * * * * 

•Mr. Galsworthy's play, with the 
hideous title of ‘‘ The Skin Game,” is at 
once a plain straightforward drama of 
everyday life ruid a finer allegory than 
Sir James Barrie's also. One can look 
at it both ways though we have little 
doubt of Mr. G^sworthy's intention. On 
tlie face of it though it is straightforward 
eiiougiL • 

WelKd shown a struggle in a country 
village^^tween its two leading forces. 
On the one hand we have the Squire, 
every inch of him a gi nth -man. a good 
man to his tenants and a just and kindly 
man to all ; on the other, there is the new 
man Homblower, a man who lets no such 
tting as sentiment stand in his way, who 
(‘ousiders himself as good a man as any- 
one, who is vulgar, and rich, and cnide, 
but has a soft heart where his family is 
conoemed. There had been trouble 
between them for some time we gather. 
Mrs. Hillcrist, the squire's wife, had 
refused to call for one thing and there 
were doubtless in a country place a 
thousand other pin pricks to contribute 
to it. But the first outburst occurs when 
Homblower brei^s his word to the squire 
and iuiiis two dd tenants out of a co^age 
that had sold him. There is 

a row this aa^ Hombk)W0r 

decii^ wwt to the knife (or as the 


Squire's modem young daughter caUs it 
” a skin game '*) : and 
chimneys all rbuiid the sqixire's park. 
Then comes an auction in which tibe two 
outbid each other furiously for sonne land 
that adjoins the Squire's. This Hom'^ 
blower wins by a trick. Then Mrs; 
Hillcrist takes a hand in the game. She 
like Homblower is not an idealist when 
war is declared ; all weapons are alike to 
her, and she means to make use of a 
particularly vile one which has come into 
her hand. Putting it .briefly she has 
discovered something more than shady 
in the past of the young Mrs. Homblower, 
old Homblower ’s daughter-in-law. WiSi 
this in her hand she comes out victorious 
but not before, she has ruined the happi- 
ness of young Homblower and his wife, 
has driven Mrs. Homblower to attempt 
suicide, and, we gather, killed Mrs. 
Homblower ’s unborn child. Even that 
is not all. The Hillcrists have made the 
Homblowers their implacable enemies 
for life, and as the Squire asks at the end 
of the play, ” what is gentility worth 
which cannot stand fire.” 

The whole point of thft play 
is that you cannot go into a 
fight without falling into the methods 
of your adversary, that hatred, 
however fine your motives and ideals, 
will breed hastiness, that worldly defeat 
is the only victory you can win over your 
enemies, and that your victory over them 
can only be purchased at the price of the 
defeat of your ideals. What further appli- 
cation this has is obvious enough, but we 
can leave Mr. Galsworthy with the play 
he has written. 

It was wonderfully acted; indeed for 
perfection of all round acting without one 
weak link in the chain the production is 
one of the best we have ever seen. Noth- 
ing is done to hinder our entering, as Mr. 
Galsworthy intends us, to enter into sym- 
pathy with both sides of the case. And 
such small things as the auction scene, or 
the appearance of the two- dispeaseai^ 
cottagers were as fine as they 
be. The play, like all Mr, Galswortli^^s, 
is perhaps too clearly a presentation m a 
problem ; in nature it would be hacd 
find so out and out a Honflfidwer eg so 
implacable a Mrs. Hillcrist. 
less there is a fine sincerity abont ilL Tt 
is thoughtful and fair. And it k beSR^ 
fully acted. 
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un OF LOUD KITOHEItCIL By Sir George 

Axthnr. (Macmillan, £2 12s. 6d). n 

Lord Kitchener’s biograjpher has bided 
his time, despite the incitements from 
detractors, and his book puts to rest 
finally some matters of burning contro- 
versy. Sir George Arthur’s purpose was 
wider than the justification of Kitchener 
against malicious attack. He recognised 
the real greatness of his subject, and he 
has attempted to furnish a sketch as 
adequate as truthful. “ The little boy 
with the serious face asking questions *’ 
came to be one of the world’s gAat 
figures. His work in the East had 
stamped his name on people’s minds from 
Tripoli to Tibet. In Italy his name was 
sufficient endorsement to our assurance of 
victofj'. In Franco, no one so fully 
possessed the confidenco of the army as 
he. In Eussia his name “ was familiar 
to ranR-and-file hanging on grimly to 
trenches on the Dvina and in the Ukraine 
who had never heard of Joffre; and it 
was sounde<l in the workshops of PutiloS 
and Tula by artificers ignorant of the 
existence of Elswick and Essen.” It 
may be, of course, that such a position 
can be achieved by brilliant if small and 
i.solated achievements. But in England,- 
where the public has an uncanny gift for 
seeing through people, it requires solid 
gifts to stand the wear of time ; and here 
Kitchener’s fame w'as highest. 

Sir George Arthur has, therefore, a 
great character to deal with, and he has 
produced a notable b<x)k, serious, re- 
strained and careful, wdiich should find 
many readers. Kitchener first donned a 
uniform in the Franco-Prussian War; but 
he was too late to serve in battle, though 
his action was too hasty to escape official 
censure. The Duke of Cambridge 
stiverely sM)lded the ex-ctidet of Wf)ol- 
w'ich, threatened him with the refusal of 
a commission and then, ineonsequently, 
added, ” I am bound to say that in yout 
place J should have done the same thing, ” 
After receiving his commission in the 
Koyal Engineers he found himself in 1873 
aide-de-camp to the General attending 
the Austrian manoeuvres, and through the 


illness of his Chief had to take the chief 
t please, drs^ the report and receive the^ 

’ fet^. Ipa was thus thrown into contact 
with ther'Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
thereafter watched his career, and 
” repeatedly — though vainly — ^invited him 
to Vienna on his way to or from Egypt.” 
In June, 1874, Kitchener was offered, and 
readily accepted, a vacancy in the party 
of Lieut. Conder, who was engaged in the 
survey of Palestine. In this accidental 
way began Kitchener’s association with 
the East. Conder, whom he had first 
met at Frost’s, the military crammer, w^as 
one of the few real friends of Kitchener, 
and the future Field-Marshal twice risked 
his life for his friend. It was in connec- 
tion with his work in Palestine that he 
made his maiden literary effort 
Lieutenant Kitchener ft Guinea Book of 
Photographs of Biblical Sites, and he 
wrote of the MS. ” I have got so pleased 
wdth it by constant penisal that 1 should 
not care for much alteration. ’ ’ There, no 
doubt those who hold that Kitchener was 
obstinate and overbearing would say, lay ^ 
the real man. But he went on, ” but, of 
course, if necessary, cut and slash away 
as much as you like,” * L 

Kitchener later became hea^bf the 
survey and prcnluced a map of^alestine 
which was probably still the best when 
the war broke out, and then he proceeded 
to the survey of Cyprus. It was 1888 
before he began true military work os 
second in coinmafid of the Egyptian 
eavalr\\ In a short time he became the 
trusted adviser of the Sirdar, foretelling, 
with prophetic insight, when Khartum 
was cut off that 20, ()(^ British troops 
would be required to deal with the 
Mahdist movement. It was he who 
invfsfitfatf'd the routes thither, travelling 
for the pur}) 08 e in Arab dress to Dongola, 
a six-days* camel ride across the desert, " 
with an escort of 20 Ababdeli. He was 
later attached to the Desert Column and' 
the abortive attempt to relieve Khartum 
mofle a mark on his memory. The next 
eight years were a valuable schooHi^ in 
knowledge of the East, so that%hen in 
1892 he became Sirdar he probabiy kneir’ 
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more about the toography; psychology 
and politics of 4jgypt than any other 
European. He already been 

Governor-General oPMe Eastern Sudan, 
and on becoming Sirdar he at once set 
himself to train the Egyptian Army for its 
great task. It was uphill work He 
alone appreciated its magnitud(|p He 
gave the Army which had knowii little 
but defeat, and had even disbanded itself 
on occasion, self-respect through good 
treatment, officered it with care, and 
drilled it into discipline. His advance, 
when at last it began, proceeded with 
precision and the end became inevitable. 
And when he finally put an end to the 
Dervish tyranny he assemlded 22,000 
troops, just 2,0()0 beyond the number he 
had estimated to be necessary 14 years 
before. At Omdurman 10. 563 corpses 
were counted and 5,000 prisoners were 
taken, against a total casualty list of less 
than 5<X) killed and wounrlcd. Omdur- 
man may be criticised ; but it may fairly 
W called conclusive, and Kitchener otthis 
return to Tilngland found himself a popu- 
lar hero. We have passed over the 
Eashoda incident, though it was signi- 
ficant. In the hands of a less tactuil man 
it might have led to war. As it was, it 
was passed over in very friendly fashion 
by the two chief actors, an<l the French 
and British Governments contrived to 
straighte% out the ftiatter. 

On jip^Bry 19th, 18011, Kitchener 

became ol^emor (Teneral of the Sudan, 
but he had not been many months at his 
post before a new war broke out which 
was to call him to the other end of Africa. 
After the early disasters it was resolved to 
ask Lord Boberta to assume the chief 
cotiSnand, but, at Lord Salisbury a 
express order. Kitchener was to be sent as 
Chief of Staff. This office which had so 
definite a role in the (lerman ^^'iny was 
not yet acclimatised in the British, and 
Kitchener had first to address himself to 
general organisation. As in Egypt it was 
his voice that sounded the note of Tvam- 
ing, “ I fear the ^^0. does not yet 
realise the importance of this war he 
w rote a few days after he had arrived in 
the field. “ If we hafl worked the Sudan 
^nmpnign like this we sbcaild never have 
n-Mdied Dongola — m<»^t of us womd be in 
f'rison at ^^mdiirman or dead by ^ 
Kitchanor was sent in .February to supe^ 


intend the turning of Cronje’s positioit 
and was in time to grasp that the Boer 
leader was escaping from Alagersfontein. 
Promptly French was ordered to Pa|il^de- 
berg Drift and Cronje was cornered. On 
the 18th began the battle of Paardeberg 

f it which has been taken as "the text 
a lecture upon Kitchener's lack of 
tactical ability. But something more 
than this is necessary to justify such a 
conclusion. All the Divisional Com- 
manders engaged had been granted higher 
local rank than that of Kitchener, and, 
though Lord Roberts attempted to bridge 
this difficulty by writing to Kelly-Kenny 
that Lord Kitoliener was to communicate 
his orders, some c^onfusion resulted. To 
make matters worse, the perimeter of the 
battle-line was extensive, while Kitchener 
had only two staff officers and his personal 
aides-de-camp to convey fu'ders. Finally, 
he rightly thought that time pressed. 
Cronje would not have stowl hut for the 
knowledge of the presence of consider- 
able Boer forces in the, vicinity. In the 
result, the battle failed through lack of 
co-ordination, and Kitchener lost* over 
1,200 killed, w'ounded and missing. It 
was an unsuccessful battle and proved 
costly, on the standaiil of the day ; and if 
we cr^an point to ill-considered action, we 
must at lea.st realise that the general 
scheme was correct, and that ^1 the 
machinery for achieving co-ordination was 
lacking. How Roberts thought of the 
battle is perhaps best shown by his re^m- 
mending Kitchener fur the (^hief C^fln- 
mand when he left Scnith Africa at the 
end of the year. In leaving, he unfor- 
tunately 3id Kitchener the great dis- 
service to remark that the war was 
praq.tically over, and that there remained 
hut “ a few^ marauding bands.” With 
the memory of von Lettow’s campaign 
in German East Africa fresh in our minds, 
we can appreciate how prolonged and 
arduous may be the resistance of well-led 
bands operating in such a field. The 
w^eaj’y months dragged, on and the hon^ 
Government, despite the statesmaiililEe 
advice of Kitchener, refused to take the 
high rowl to conciliation which would 
have put a term to the fightix^. 
theory, then as always, was quii^ we 
reverse of the German. , K it h^ iwn 
with him^ the war w'oidd baye wded^^^ 
teen months earlier* bUb that it ahded aa 
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it did was due to him, and his wisdom was 
seen in the action of the Union ol South 
Africa during the war. . 

The November of that year saw^ Lord 
Kitchener in another position of heavy 
responsibility. ^Attempts had been xn^fe 
to lure him to the War Office. But||p 
resisted and entered upon his duties as 
Commander-in^Chief of India with 
pleasure. He was a hater of " red 
tape ’ ’ ; but order and scheme he insisted 
upon, and there was neither in the Indian 
Army when he arrived. The situation 
was radically changed when he and 
“ dual control ’’ — so strangely miscon- 
ceived at the time — had been ended. 
After a short holiday he returned to Egypt 
once more, in the autumn of 1911, as 
British Agent and Consul-General* and 
at once found himself placed in a delicate 
position through the declaration of war by 
Italy against Turkey. Egypt was to be 
neutral, and we gain some insight into 
another poi-t of Kitchener's repertcare 
from a study of his methods of enforcing 
neutrality. A suggestion that some 
Egyf^tian battalions might be sent to help 
the Turks was met with the remark “ that 
is quite a good idea, only as I could not 
improvise fresh Egyptian troops I might 
have to ask for some English battalions to 
come here." The deputation did not 
press the point! On another occasion 
some Egyptian officers asked leave to 
volunteer for the Turkish Army, ".By all 
means," said Kitchener, " only I should 
w'am you that, as the establishment of 
officers must be kept up to strength, your 
places will necessarily be fil^ by pro- 
motions from the junior ranks, so that 
when you return you will find yourselves 
automatically on the retired list." A 
third assault was made by some Bedouin 
sheiks who wished to raise derart levies 
for the Caliph. " Kitchener compli- 
mented them effusively on their warlike 
spirit, but was sure it would be a thousa^ 
pities if Ej^ypt were to lose the services of 
men of so fine a fighting quality ; and he 
UTidertook that, on their return, they 
should come under the Law of Gonscrip- 
tion from which they had been speciaUy 
exempt. The matter was reconsidered 
and the request withdrawn." With 
human insight and tact he steered Em)t 
through a delicate period and establiwed 
peace there. He was about to retum 


thither when the ouMteak of the Great* 
War called hiin to IP post of higher 
responsibility. 

He found eveh'^^e French with no 
sure measure of the greatness of the crisis, 
with no real thsight into the meaning of 
the Gyman attack. ’ He alone foresaw 
the tph weight of the German western 
flank hnd French’s peril. His own view 
was that it would be wiser to concentrate 
at Amiens ; but he gave in to the French 
plan, so far was he from over-riding the 
judgment of others. He was right, as 
usual, in the big things ; but he saw then, 
as often after, that there are bigger things 
than being merely right. It was thought 
by some that he held too much power 
in his hands and attempted to do too 
much himself. The fact was that, with 
the departure of the Expeditionary Force 
to France, the \Var Office <wa.s sadly 
depleted. " There is no Army," he said 
as he assumed office, and he alone 
rightly knew the truth of this statement. 
His unforgettable achievement was its 
creation. In defiance of all pre-conceived 
notions he set about the work; and, 
alter due consideration, be chose not to 
build on the Territorial foundation, as 
many eminent Generals insisted. But 
the Army was formed, despite 
incredulity of the Germans who then fell 
back upon the comfo^ble assurance that 
there was but one Kitchener. J 

Very early he was called to deal 
with a project which might nave lost the 
war. On August 30th, 1914, French tele- 
graphed that he would " be absolutely 
unable to remain in the front line," thii 
he had decided to retire ' ' marcdiing for 
some eight days ... at a con;rider- 
able distance from the enemy. " A rotter 
arrived later that he must have ** power 
to retire on my base " (not " to'^rards " 
my base, as " 1914 " put it). . The Cabi- 
net was summoned and Kitchener 
hastened to France, saw French fbe 
Embassy and drafted a memoremduxn fl 
the meeting which, he communicated to 
French in a letter. He infbimed Frenidi 
that he had telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment, " French's troops are now engaged 
in the fighting line, where he triE Mniin 
conforming t6 the movexAeto of the 
Trench the saihe thase 

acting wi^ efulion to avoid ii any 
way unw^^oi^d on the 


N 
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^>eiich was ordei^ to “ consider it an 
instruction/* ll was not the least of 
Kitchener’s services his co^untry that 
lie preveiited French leaving the front 
line but we can only marvel at the 
mind that could so mis-lepresent the 
L-pisode as did Lord French in “^14/* 
On the shell episode, we agun re<we an 
adequate explanation. French Wak- 
fasted with Kitchener on the morning of 
the 14th April. He had promised '' to 
tell him everything.” It was after this 
conversation that Kitchener was able to 
tell the Prime Minister that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would have suflScient 
ammunition for the next movement. It 
is incredible the subject should not have 
been mentioned, and i^ it were, most 
jieople will trust the accuracy of 
Kitchener’s version. And in any case 
French wrote on May 2nd ” the ammuni- 
tion will be all right. ’ ’ It was apparently 
the request to send 20,000 rounds of 18- 
pounder ammunition and 2,000 rounds 
4.5 inch howdtzer ammunition to the Dar- 
danelles that caused the shell contrdversy, 
though the despatch was made up within 
24 hours. But it is profitless to follow 
the episode further. 

^Kitehener was against the advance on 
ITagdad, against the Salonika expedition, 
and still more against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal, fct the bejinning of 1916, “ to 
t ransfer tl^whole (3 the British Anny in 
France — ^b^and baggage, lock, stock and 
I>arre] — and to dedicate the new forces to 
the Balkans.” He deprecated the early 
rash attempts to storm the German lines 
in France. He did not live to see how 
terribly just his foresight was. Lord 
Salisbury states, in his preface, that 
interwoven with firmness of purpose there 
was in him almost the quality of a child — 
the simplicity of a child and a measure 
of a child’s audacity — which created 
towards him amongst his intimate sub- 
ordinates an attitude of affectionate 
uzimsement. ' .” On such evil 

^iays haa intuitiem, which mereljr differs 
from reason in being the integration of a 
hundred reasons, ! Lord Kitchener 
perished on an errand of duty. Some- 
thing of tiMedy surriAunded his death, the 
fitting end of so great a^e. Sir George 
Arthpt^s jPMoy 

md >stiS«ntB, Ibr, tmtieii wth eonspiou- 


ouH care and restraint, it does justm to 
the greatness of its subject, and, apart 
from some extremely novel reflections on 
the battle of the Marne, it wiQ stand: the 
test of careful criticism. 

^ 

Tip LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. Selected 
add Edited by Percy Lubbock (MaonUlaxi 
Two vols. 36 /- net.) 

We doubt whether anyone, after read- 
ing these two very sumptuous volumes 
of ” The Letters of Henry James,” will 
be able to place his hand upon his heart 
and vow that he is completely satisfied. 
Certainly he will have experienced 
pleasure in his reading. He will have 
digested and been intrigued by much 
suggestive literary criticism ; he will have 
enjoy ad many a subtle portrait of men 
and places, many on acute analysis of the 
e(»nditians of various social sets in three 
if not four countries during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century; he will have 
wat<*he(l the growth (technically, at 
any rate) of an extraordinarily per- 
ceptive aitist. But, if we are not mis- 
taken, he will feel himself just* the 
least little bit in the world aggrieved in 
that ho ha^ not been rewarded, or only 
rather grudgingly so, by those qualities 
which he expects to find in a volume 
of letters above all else, and without 
which letters, however interesting they 
may be in other ways, cannot be 
expected to live. 

For letter Meriting is, of course, an art 
in itself, and one in which literary men 
as often as not are ra^er failures. Just 
as Queen Victoria objected to being 
addressed fiy Mr. Gladstone as if she 
wore a public meeting, so are we inclined 
to re.sqnt the literanr man who addresses 
a private correspondent as if he were the 
British public, or even that small and 
chosen portion of it to which such men as 
Henry James make their appeal. 
Intimacy is of the first importance in a 
letter writer, and it is difficult to feel that 
Henry James had many intimates. 
Perhaps this was due to the fact that he 
was for most of his life a dweller in a 
strange land, perhaps, even more to the 
quantity of his acquaintances. Wha^ 
ev^r the reason may be we never feel, as 
we feel with Lamb, say. or Oo^TW, 
even Horace Walpcde (too had eh 
aoquaihtahees as he and was at leiMAi as 
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inveterate a diner-outj t4iat Henry JameH 
iiA ever indulging in tlhe luxury of being 
entirely himself, of giving himself or Ms 
opinions or tastes quite shamelessly 
away. He is always fully dressed we 
feel, and on^his best behaviour. JJot 
that he is by any means cold in^is 
method of address — he is on the contrary 
too regularly warm. Always we seem 
to find him thanking a fresh correspon- 
dent for your good and charming 
letter,*: “your sweet and dateless 
letter. “ “ your beautiful letter,** * your 
charming, vivid, pictorial report,** and 
regretting that it has not been immediately 
answered. To all and eveiy correspon- 
dent his method of approach apj^ars to 
be the same, always courteous, always a 
little distant, always oyerwhelmingly 
and a little conventionally affectionate. 
Even the very warmth of the praises he 
showers upon his correspondents who are 
themselves literary men though generous, 
thqugh intensely moving in a way, especi- 
(illy when one considers his own convic- 
tion of something approaching failure in 
the indubitable fact of his unpopularity — 
oven that never quite convinces os it 
should of having reached the heart of 
man. What we know of Henry James, 
w’e cannot help feeling, we know 
primarily from the novels, then from the 
autobiographical A Small Boy and Others 
and Notes of a Son and Brother, and only 
lastly from his letters. 

But if Henry James is not to b© ranked 
witli the great letter writers, the book on 
the lower level of the criticisms of life and 
letters it contains is, of course, intensely 
interest. Prorn Flaubert to Mr. 
Walpole he ha« something of value to say 
of or to them all — sometimes a little 
prejudiced against when he is writing of, 
and usually a little prejudiced for when 
writing to, but in either case invariably 
suggestive. At one time we find him 
vowing in a fury not U> allow himself to 
open Lourdes “ till I shall have closed 
witii a final furious bang the unspeakable 
Lord Ormont which I have been reading 


at tho ra^ of ten pages-— ten 

insufferable and u^KY>fitable pages, 
day,” and procuuding at considerable 
lengtii to give IIP reasons for his state- 
ments. At another he is praising Mr. 
Wells most charmingly for his “ cheek." 
Or, wandering to Mm. Humphry Ward 
agaiiiin reference to Mr. Wells, ‘ ‘ at the 
co-enstence of so much talent with so 
little }irt, so much life with (so to speak) 
so little living ! *' But the literary judg- 
ments are scattered broadcast and wo 
cannot quote them here. But they are 
the wdiole vtilue of the book. So muCh 
so that is with almost a feeling of tragedv 
that we read of Du C6te de chez Swann 
being ordered and tlien discover that that 
author whose opinion above all others we 
should have cared to have on that remark- 
able book apparently died before be could 
give it, or perliaps even before he had had 
the chance of forming it. 

Ah for the editing and the format of tho 
hook — they are both ideal. Mr. Percy 
Jjubbock never obtrudes himself between 
the subject and the reader, and his short 
explanatory Introdiictions are admirably 
clear and sympathetic, while the paper 
and printing are such that it is difficult 
to believe that wars, high w^ages, and 
paper shortages have ever been. v 



Siwifiif Wfiwl , lljOttdoti 

Thib llp^t 

Colleetf^ : I iiM to atk you ta stlbscribe, hut 
it's such a tfeaai^ag caitsa ! * 





Political ai^ Social. 

WMt and East By Edward Caldwell Moore 
(Duckworth, 12/6 not). 

ThiH volume comprises the eight Dale 
tiOcturoB delivered by the author, who is 
Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard 
(Tniversity, at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
I’he influenen of the West upon the East, 
exercised partly through political and 
romniercial channels, and^ partly through 
missionary endeavour, is traced, and the 
latter is subjected to an exhaustive analysis. 
As a eontributioii to thc^ literature of the new 
missionary oftort, these Ieoturt« are of the 
Hrst importaiiec. The present-day need of a 
stii'uuouB and enlightened missionary policy, 
ill order to solve the ever-darkening difli- 
(^ulties of the inter-racial problem, was 
touched on by Mr. Basil Mathew's in our last 
issue. No one interested in this subjfct can 
afford to miss Professor Moore’s brilliant 
exposition of the situation and suggestions 
:is to the lines on w'hich this effort should 
liroceed, 

NatitnalHy •"! Ill ProMtms. By Sidney 
• Herbert (Methuen, 5/- net). 

• Nationality was one of the catchwords of 
tlic war. One knew it was important without 
liaving an^ clear idei#what it meant, Mr. 
Herbert ewnines the various definitions of 
(he teriii,^||d fixes on ** consciousness of 
Kind ” as tiro most satisfactoiy. He then 
examines Nationality as a political force, oare- 
iully separating the rxuicept from that of the 
Slate, and arrives at some interesting con- 
( lusinns. One is that whilo the national idea 
O' being advocated at present with greater 
fervour that at any time in history, its exist- 
' iice threatened by the industrial doctrine 
'»(■ the ** economic man ” who belongs to the 
world and not to any country. He realises 
tlic dangers of nationality as a political force, 
and thinks that it can only he deu-lrip.-d ir. 
the future alons^he lines or languagi-, 
lure and art. TPhe hook is well-argued and 
suggestive. 

8tS¥tllMil*s ^fTMtny. By c. Brunsdon 
Fletcher (Helnmnann, 12/- net). 

Mr. Fletcher is an ’ Australian writer who, 
hiie most of his countryman, is strmigly 
'•pposed to any restoration to Germany of. her 
Pacific ootonieB. Ttiis hock eiroresscs his 
view. Its text u Stcfciniim “Foctnote to 
ranging him- 

i^f if lim jfida of 

(he nat^ made a .jufernsrai 


attack on German methods cf exploiting 
them. It was at a time when German 
“ efficiency ” w^as an object of undiluted 
admiration to our statesmen, and R. L. S. 
came w'ithin distance of bein^ deport^ as a 
miMldler. Mr. Fletcher deals with the 
ancient history of the islands at some length, 
and show's why Austrnhisia is so keenly inter- 
(rsted ill their future. The hook is a useful 
summary of evidence on a much-discussed 
problem. 

Tht T|*ss-toM Stilt. Tht -Tmt AssM of 

ths Sodtl Qlioitioii. By Dr. Rudolf 

Steiner (Alien and Unwin, 5/- net). 

The translation of a German work, whose 
author has enjoyed a considerable vogue on 
the ('ontinent. In the main it proposes a 
solution of Bot:ia] problems by a new form rf 
State-structure - a three-fold state in which 
the body social, the body spiritual, and the 
body economic function independently of each 
other, instead of being, as they are mow, 
interd(?pendent. Under this scheme Labour 
wcnild (tease to he a commodity controlled by 
(‘conomic laws ; wages would be fixed by the 
communal sense of right CTranating from the 
body social. The hook ci»hodic«. an ingenious 
theory, ingeniously worked out, of a via 
medio betweem the capitalistic system and 
State ownership. 

Tht Pl’sliv Policy. By the Right Hon. 

H. TT \«M|iiith M.P. (Cassell, 2/- net). 

Ml*. V'ij'iiii! ' P.iish>> speeches are here 
ttiliccted 111 volume form. The hook is a 
remarkably concise summary of his views on 
British home and foreign poliiv. iiicludiii* 
.'.;iich important questions as Naiionalisaiion, 
revision of the Peace Treaty, intervention in 
Russia, the political status of women, and 
so forth, and as such will prove a useful text- 
book for Independent Inberals and others. 

Poftrails wni Skdchci of MNo. By 

Francesca M. Wilson (Swarthmore Press, 

2/6 net). , , 

These sketches show literary skiB and much 
sincei ity, tempered, as in “ The Orphan 
Hunt,” by a quiet seiise of humoM. As a 
working member of the Serbian Relief Fund 
:uid of the Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Com- 
mittee, Miss 'Wilson had good opirortuiiities 
of studying the individual Serbian in hm iwn 
ejuuntry and elsewhere; and most ot mp 
impl’cssionB were worth recording. Seybih, 
has been somewhat forgotten in rae craaomr 
of problems of relief and resettlement 
home^in Central Europe, for 
h^k should do something to re-kmm intereet 
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in an intereiting people. Some aoconnt is 
givra of the wo» of reconstruction that is 
rtill being carried out in .Serbia by ▼olnntar.v 
committees from the United States and Great 
Britain. 

UNur TrauMM and Birth Bantrik By 

.Bessie Ingman Prysdale (Heinemanti, 

3/6 net). , 

The author finds the panacea for liablur 
unrest in birth control. So did Malthus. 
Here is the old familiar argument that small 
families mean happy homes and ultimate 
prosperity for the workman whose services 
will find their real market value in a world 
that is short of them. They must be taught 
how not to have children. Then real wages 
will take the place of artificial ones, the 
detestable mediocrity*making trade union 
will die out, and we shall all be happy 
together. Unfortunately history has shown 
that a nation can more easily force down its 
birth rate tlian increase it. But there are 
points in this short treatise that nra worth 
considering. 


Hist^ End MeiBorteB. 

Hrtltlilin. By' Nornmn Bentwich (JewuhP 
Publication Society of America). 

This is the latest of a series of books issued 
under the general leading of Movements 
in J ndaism. ’ ’ During; the three centuries 
belore Christ, the Jewish people came into 
close contact with the Grook-speaking world — 
largely owing to the conquests of Alexander— 
and imbibed taiuch of its influence, more 
especially in the* Jewish colonies formed, 
owing to the Dispersion, outside . Palestine. 
The Jews, however, were always opposed to 
foreign influences which conflicted with their 
and philosophy of life, and the 
• ■ . ' ■ some centuries of Judaism with 

Hellenist culture was one of the most remark)-^ 
able in fhe history of civilization. The author 
describes this struggle from the Jewish point 
of view.; and his conclusion vindicates the 
innate strength of the Jewish ideal. The 
scholarship revealed in the book will appeal 
to the expert, and there is much also to 
interest the lay intellect. 


TIm ivori •! JMilet. By John Byre 
Winstanley Wallis. With an Introduo 
tion by Ernest Barker (Blackwell, 5/- 
net). 

Here Mr. Wallis re-examines the Christian 
attitude towards war, and decides — as others 
liavo decided before him — that an earnest 
raenfber of the Church should accept war, 
even as a participant, w’aged by his counti*>' 
jigainst another, provided that it be for n 
just cause. As for what constitutes justice, 
the State itself must decide, and it is the 
duty of the Christian in his capacity as a 
citizen to obey. It would be well, however, 
if the State instead of shouldering the whole 
responsibility, should have a higher authority 
to appeal to. Hence the call for a League of 
>fation8, which should be less a combination 
for preventing wars, than for enforcing 
justice. The theme is logically developed, 
though the writer reveals no strikingly 
original views. 


Md Induftrv UfiKst By David 
Carnegie (Marshall Bros, 3/6 net). 

We presume that when Mr, Carnegie writes 
of the impotence of the Church to influence 
favourably the eternal struggle between 
Capital and Labour, he means the State 
Church. Otherwise his promises would 
hardly be valid, since the independent 
churches have undoubtedly contributed to the 
formation of the Labour mind and spirit. 
However, even among these, there isToom for 
better organization and greater effort on the 
part of the Churches. Mr. Carnegie's 
panacea is an International Church Industrial 
Union, representing all sections of Christian 
opinion, with a deflnite pronamme of 
tion and training. One of his ] 
that every iheological siudent sh< 

:i practical training in a factory/<^,^hniineBs 
house, before accepting a call to 


A Lord Miyor*! Diary, 1fl06>7. By Sir 

William P. Trelonr. Bt. (Murray, 10/6 

net.) 

Sir William Treloar has been s^led an 
unennventionai Lord Mayor. He was 
rertninly an unconventional Alderman when, 
on thq occasion of his being knighted, he 
tfl«'gra|ihed to his wife: ” Operation success- 
iiill\ iMThtra mI ; both doing well.” And one 
would certainly have liked to see him dancing 
through the streets of Helston, in accordance 
with custom, when ho received the freedom 
of that place. This diary is informative as 
well as entertaining. It tells us a lot about 
a Lord Mayor's life during his brief, glorious g 
year. It reveals the writer not only as a 
humourist and n goor^. “ Savage J * but as a 
Diplomat — witness the German Jttempt to 
trap him at Berlin into an expijpion of anti- 
French sentiment — and ns the Khnane author 
of the Crippled Children’s Fund. The 
human touch in his rexHird contrasts curi- 
ously with the dry formality of Mieajah 
Perry, an 18th century Lord Mayor, whose 
cliary is included in this volume. 


Fiction. 


Ow Mil 


Ftai|dMi 

by Jessie 1 


B ;7 Johan Bojer. Translated 
I Muir (Hodder and Ston^ton, 

7/6 net). 

This is the fourth of Mr. Bojer^s novels that 
have now been translated into Ekiglish, and if 
not quite up to the. level of the three which 
preceded it, is at least a fine novel. The 
story is the account of a man's efforts to make 
restitution for the wro^ that he himself and 
his family had done. Brih Gkiie, the hero, as 
youth had at different times d e se r te d a 
' gnd a lover ; and through his desertion 
> in tragic circumskanceB 
I facts he had brooded, 
--JB to esespe hy iuntiikg 
of aJfJM^Sdaalism, and 




HYPNOTISM 

10,00<I Sree Propaganda Books by the 
RAYMONT INSTITUTE. 

Would you care to know the truth about thii subject ? Would you like to progress as much a few 
weeks as it takes the cleverest of men and women to do in as many years ? Would you like 1® acquire 
this wonderful power which enables you to do with ease all that you now desire, but cannot accomplish? 
Would you like to see all your ambitions realised ? In simple fairness to yourself you ought to do so. 
Mental Power will soon be taught universally, because it is indispen able to all who mean to progress, 
for, shorn of all exaggeration, Hypnotism is the greatest and the strangest po.\er on earth : and for the 
first time on record an opportunity is given you to acquire it. 

A power which enables you to develop any specially desired capacity to improve your memory ; a power 
which enables vou to acquire an iron will and an irresistible force of personality ; and which allows you 
to master weaknesses, temper, or faulty inclinations, is worth acquiring, and that power becomes all 
the more important when you realise that in your dealings with others it makes you the Upper Dog.** 
Mental and Hypnotic knowledge means the absolute certainty to be able to gain a place of command. 

. There arc entertaining and curative possibilities in Hypnotism which makes one asp with surprise, and 
there are miraculous and incredible experiments, whilst there are ways of applying Hypnotic influence 
which completely baffle the uninitiated observer. 

THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

We have published a booklet dealing fully with the whole subject in a concise and unbiassed manner 
and for propaganda purposes shall be pleased to send you a copy absolutely free of charge if you apply' 
before the edition becomes exhausted. Those who can afford and wish to do so may enclose 3d. stamps 
for postage, etc., or simply mention that you are a reader of Review of Review's/’ and address your 
letter to 

Hie Secretiry, 93, RAYMONF INSTITUTE, 42, Greet RnneU St, Londoe, jV.C 1. 
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THtDANClRofUlimANCE 

T he great consplmey of silence on sex matteis has 
already been tolerated too long. We, in our day, 
see the danger of ignorance, and the result of the 
false, crude knowledge gathered from undeslnble sourcca Is 
apparent In every phase of modem life. The time has 
come when we must stem the whirling tide of life aUch 
Sows in the wrong direction. YOU must reulise the necessity 
of underptanding, for your own guidance andhappineia, and 
for the atlce of those who look to you for help on the 
complex problems of sex and Nature. The bodes fisted be* 
low arc pure, clean, and whdrarane, yet tliey rem o ve the 
veil from Nature and lay bare the wonderful secreta of life 
and sex. There Is a clarity, a counge, and a directnesa ei 
expression whidi opens up the world if understnading in all 
its most beautiful aspects. 


Mi ictyy •! UN HnIM And ftflMMqp MagulBS?* 

MATRIMONY : Hi OUlgtllMS and MyHagsi. 

By Mona Baiuo. Prefaced by the lateThomas Holmes. 
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id«aliAtie BchemeR for Iiis workpeopb. The 
elid as 6ii« foresees with e hero of I&. Biker’s 
is Mkre. Where the novels like the others, 
stekds out is in the fineness of the chief chat- 
act^, hnd the actuality of the small aoeaes. 
And Mr. Bojor’s refusal to have any touch 
with the sentimental ending is in itself 
asiringent. 

TN Dream » DotacHva. By Rohmer 

(.Tarn)kls, 7/- net). 

Mr. Hax Rohmer i« the master shocker* 
writer of to-day. But T/jc Th'p.am ‘DeieeUvr. 
is not among his best books. It is a coUec- 
tiuii of short stories, all of which concern a 
luysterious old man who becomes an expert 
in detection by allowing himself to sleep on 
the Kccine of the eriiiie and thus to receive 
the strong emotions w'itli which the place is 
saturated. The ohiection to this method of 
detection is that it must he so easy, when 
once you know how to do it. What we like 
about a detective story is to put our wits, of 
course disastrously, against the hera. in 
picking up the clues that the author, if he 
18 fair, gives to us both. That at any rate 
gives us a chance of taking a hand in the 
game. By allowing his hero to dream, we 
feel that Mr. Rohmer is giving him an unfair 
udyaiftage over us. 

Tht Rid Widow. By William Lc Queux 
(Cassell, 7/6 net). 

Mr, Villiam Le Queux knows his public as 
Mr. George Robey or Mr. Hoyd George knows 
theirs. He knows exactly how often the 
villain may say Ha ! ha ! ” to himself, €*18 he 
chuckles mysteriously in the corner. He 
knows his public’s taste for fine clothes and 
rich food and scandal, and how to mix his 
drinks accordingly. But he is not a master 
of the mystery story'. Obviously there is no 
ncKid for him to be. The villains of this story, 
who grow rich on the nasty practice of 
insuring people and then killing them, are 
ixit, one feels, either ’cute enough, or ovil 
enough, to thrill a man who has seen the 
whoit> thing done before. Still, he knows his 
public. We suspect, how'ever, that though it 
is always the same, the units which compose 
it must Ih» for ever changing. 

Tht Vdict. fHodder and Stofighton, 7 /6 net). 

There is a simplicity about the message of 
this anonymous book which is not unattrac- 
tive.' The author is convinced that all 
inodern ills can be cured by persuading men 
tr» road the Bible. The hero, a hard man of 
V»u.siiicss and a mine-owner, is wrecked on a 
desert island, and for five years reads nothing 
luit the Bible. After his rescue he comes 
home to find a strike in his mine being 
thoroughly inisiiiaiisig(‘(1 by the young heir. 
H<' soils all he hM, erects modern Tnachinery 
i«iMl a garden village and consequently 
rtooin. But even then his work is not 
fiinHliod, for he must show all inen the rigbt- 
iiosK of his belief. We read of him persund* 
i»v£i snid Mti iving with capitalisfM and exircane 
sooi;diKts; and in the cud be is called in by 


the Prim© Miakter. It is ah «&if eilotifi^V 
certainly. BuFft is in a way rafveshii^V 

Aimondi if Lift. By F. K Mills Young 
(Hodder andHtoughtoa, 7/6 net). 

This is a rather^iod novel of South African 
life, ^ far as the South African part goes : 
for file rest it is the old, old question of 
adultery, on which, though therh are doubt- 
less plenty of new things to say, precious little 
hut the old thinm get said. There is a man 
(what the French call un mdls, and incident- 
ally little more) who has been married for 
spine time, and his sensihle wife, a thoroughly 
good sort. There is aW Uii older man and 
nis pretty young wife. And there ar<* 
passions and regrets and renunciations. The 
women are .significantly the finer characters 
in the hook and boili of them have a certain 
merit. Miss Mills Young, at any rate, turns 
out her novels witli a certain amount of 
finish, and the book, if not deeply imagined, 
is well executed. 

fait. By Charles 0. Norris (Constable 9/- 
not). 

This is another of those novels of American 
life which are Incoming so popular with Kng- 
lish puhlishers. It is a rather full life story 
of a young American, through various schools, 
through what strikes an Englishman as a 
most barbarian university, through corrupt 
(very corrupt) Commercialism and sordid 
marriage, until he reaches, on the last page or 
so, his sentimental entry into matrimony 
with the only woman for him. But the bonk 
is often interesting if a little crude. We hear 
of the University hero that he affected all 
the undergraduate carelessness of dress, which 
is so thoughtfully conceived and so casually* 
assumed. On his silk shirt there d.iiigled s> 
heavily jewelled, diamoi^-shaped 
pin.” And what we hear of the fmernities 
is hardly pn-p»‘*>c'4sirig. Still the j^hry often 
grips and there are certainly Kany worse 
novels published in England. 

A War Book.' 

TIm Batti* ar tiM Mama. By 6. H. Poi-rix 
(Methuen, 10/6 net). g. 

Mr. Perris waa war correspondent of Tim 
Daily Ckronidle with the French Armies. 
1914*18. His ” Campaign in France and 
Belgium ” contained an excellent account of 
Genera] Joffre’s Btrateg.y at the first. Battle 
of the. Marne; in the present volume he 
treats this subject in greater detail,, and 
examines the issue afresh in the of 

expert opinions published in the interval. 
.Mr. PiwriR is n frank critic of Allied as well 
as German mistakes in this historic battle. 
But it is significant that in attributing the 
blame for the defeat of the Germans, he has 
a generous word for von Kliick. That 
Gghcral, he confers, made the best of a bad 
wKtoh the Command ordered 
Kim to undeiikke, *The ho<dt, has ejKsellffit 
.'maps, .’■■■■■■■ ■■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


London’, June 7th, 1920. 


Negotiations 

with 

Russia. 


The beginning of June 
711 ttv mark a turning 
point in the resettle- 
ment of Europe, and 
the mission of M. Krassin and his 
(•(.illeagues to London to discuss the 
lesumption of trad^ between Russia and 
the Allies is the most hopeful event in 
the history of Russia since the beginning 
of the Russian Revolution. We say this 
with no* .sense of satisfaction at the per- 
sonal triumph V.f the Bolshevik leaders 
over their opponents in Russia, who have 
in the main had our sympathy in their 
.^)rotTac*ted endeavour to re-establish con- 
» slitutional government in Russia, and t^j 
overthrew the band of Anarchists who 
have mfctained tliemselves in power by 
the of a ruthless policy of 

massadre^d stevation whenever any 
attempt w^as made to control them. By 
superior organisation, tireless energy, and 
H S36|ki ^ of pur^se, the 

Boisliievik (^rn'ert]^ has suweeded in 

defaatilig every pf ite enemies in turn, 
utKf now reigns wjtii undisputeil dominion 
over the whole Russia in Europe, and 
the immenae. provitejes of >Siberia. During 
the paat| year/ in '^ consolidating their 
govemhfldht ‘^tfee country, they have 
been obliged te repudiate in turn almost 
att; experiniente that they i.rigimilly 
advocated jaa J|indifti^ii8a“l)le principles ia 
the of. the .fantastic 

Sociaiigfc Hiar victories, over 

O^ea-al Denikin 

if 

(H^d if t^y had 


not made large concessions to the national 
tiaditions of Russia W'hen they appealed 
to the whole people to aid them in their 
light against annies w-hich were subsidised 
from abroad. For that reason, uncon- 
sciously and indirectly, Koltchak and 
Demkin have thus undermined the power 
(jf Bolshevism, and have gratiually trans- 
formed the Moscow (loveimnent, under 
pressluv from without, into something 
Approaching a popular national govern- 
ment of Russia. In the new Rusiga one 
of the most outstanding hgiires is (Jeneral 
Bnissilolf, who led the Russian annies 
that hnally overthrew General Denikin, 
and has rallied around him all edasses of 
the population in the defence of Russia 
against Polish aggression. 


The Birth 
of a 

New Russia. 


A new Russia has been 
slowly coining to life 
during the past year, 
hut the transformation 
is by no means yet complete. Cosmo- 
politan Anarchists like Tro!t^^ky, Litvinoff, 
and Pieters, celebra.ted for his part in the 
famous Sidney Street “ siege ” before 
the war, still hold the most important 
e^pes m tli 2 Moscow Soviet. But the 
lapse of time haa broughtwith it a gradual 
growing revival of hope and self- 
cftfidence in tiie mass of the people. 
Left wdth no {(^^gn enemies to face, the 
BoLaheviks musl justify their own govern- 
ment by its results, and can ho longer 
bianie Iftieir fiulure to maintain sup^iee 
and to ii’ert famine u^ the blfKdr 
the necessity of raising armiea V 
''foreign ''^eim^'es, RuaBia.'has:i#;' 
mobilise^ her amy, hut npinl^Xhf 
her troops tinder arms has heeh iflE^^ 
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diznmicdied. With tlie retui^ of peace,, 
repreaenhitdye gwenroent caiiihoit Icttig be 
deferred, and the new hope of a real 
peace i^roughout Europe baa arisen irom 
the fact that Hussia ba^ no longer ally 
{usti^cation for fnaintiatning an ^ormtus 
army. The; ■. V.\ fi^riiud condi- 

tiona can be -i liir-Kij-ii'iui Buasia, 

the more surely must the Bussian 
Government fall into line with the other 
civilised govemmentB. The one way of 
.\i-rtlin»v. ifiii Bolshevism is to make 
Russia prosperous again. Those who are 
5till denouncing the Government in this 
;rmntry for entering into negotiaiions with 
Lhe Bolshevik envoys are merely helping 
bo prolong the life of the Moscow Soviet 
in its present form. The decision to 
.'cjceive M. Krassin and his colleagues was 
not taken by this country alone. So 
sarly as January 16th, even before M. 
Jlemenceaii had left the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the Allies decided jointly to permit 
trade with Bussia, and this decision was 
repeated again on February 24th at a 
Eurtlier meeting of tlie Supreme Council 
in London. It was decided then that 
trade relations with Bussia were to be 
resumed at once, but that all trade must 
ne conducted through the Russian Co> 
operative Societies, Whether the 
Supreme Council were genuine or not at 
the outset in their ostensible intention to 
trade with Bussia without any dealings 
with the Bolshevik Government, can only 
be guessed. At any rate, the Bolsheviks 
:juickly defeated any such manoeuvres by 
at once taking over the entire co-operative 
:>rgaaisation and conveifeg it into a 
E;ovemment dejiartment under their own 
control. This fact was well-known to all 


sistently deceived the pubhe by l^tliand. 
ing that wCuld not with 

Bussia whW they were, in fact,, taking 
steps week by week to resume ti^e 
negotiations, in dat oontradictiop to 
professions c||uncomproinisix^ hostility 
which Mr. Bonar La^- and the Brime 
Minister ifpontodly made in the House 
of Commons. The insistence upon the 
statement that trade was to be confined 
to the Bussian Co-operatives was obvi- 
ously intended to mi^ead public opinion. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s latest explanations 
of the real significance of M. Krassin ’s 
visit are equally insincere. Instead of 
proclaiming openly that his Government 
has come to the conclusion that the 
Bolsheviks must be recognised and that 
trade with Bussia must be revived, he 
tries to keep up the pretence that he has 
pursued a persistent policy all along. 
Consequently, eac^h stage in the negotia- 
tions has been marked by a deliberate mis- 
representation of the previous decisions, 
and a refusal to state the reasons upon 
which tlie new policy of neffotiating with 
the Bolsheviks is based. For ourselves, 
we are convinced that negotiation with 
Russia is not only desirable but urgently 
necessary in the interests of any stable 
settlement of Europe, and we believe that 
the Government takes the same view. 
"Why then, cannot the public be told 
openly what the real policy of tlte 
Government is ? Instead of candour, we 
have \>een treated first to thg ridiculous 
prevarication about the ®^operative 
Societies, which the GoveiCment knew 
quite well to be under Bolshevik control, 
and subsequently, to most explicit assur- 
ances that M. Krassin would not be 


the Foreign Offices, when toe San Bemo 
Conference last month decided to invite 
M. Krassin to London to confer with a 
'specialiy appointed committee comprising 
representatives of all the principal Allies?. 


r 1 am! complahit 

gainst toe GovernlSQt 

PnvBriS^hms 

^ opened their eyes to 

the qb vicnis consequences of recent events, 
and have recognised that the ^Bolshevik 
G ovemment must henceforth bi reckoned 


as one of the most impoirtant Govern- 
ments of Europe^' eatablished at least as 
firmly as any of Central European 
Governments, but that they have per- 


allowe^ to discuss ai^y questions other 
than those relating to &ade, and that his 
status would be merely that of at? com- 
mercial agent. Mr. Lloyd George now 
informs the House of Commons thahM. 
Krassin, who is toe Minister of Transport 
in toe Moscow Soviet, and ope of the 
most important of its members, is in 
London " acting in the name and under 
the autoorlf^ of the Soviet Govertlinent. '* 


Tha nnni^in that this highly 

’ important adn^ 

^ ha« been. wrui^f irom 

mam Mme Minktot , it 

is to be hoped toat a fuU; 

on foceSgia polWos 


.4v. 
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betweeii British md Soviet Govem- 
meoi® will take place, itfqually, wa 
}ui.pe^that the Govemmeat will take 
the public into its confidence, and 
rely upon the sup^t of public 
opinion for whatever Ifficision it may 
make. Mr. Lloyd George has explained 
that he is trying to secure the 
release of all British prisoners in liussia 
the first essential condition of any 
resumption of trade. There are much 
more important questions at stake than 
the liberation of tlie few hundred British 
men and women who are now in Bussia 


under the jurisdiction of Mr. Pieters, of 
fcJidney Street. Hussia is even still 
involved in two wars, ea<^ih of which must 
re-acit with fearful severity upon the pros- 
j»ects of resettlement in Europe. On her 
Western front, she is engaged in defend- 
ing her territory from invasion by the 
polish armies, and in tlie defence which 
she has organised under General Brussi- 
loff, tlie hero of Eusaia's greatest offensive 
against Geniiany during the war, siui has 
the sympathy of all Western civilisation 
on her side. But on her South-Eastern 
frontiers, the Bolsheviks have undertaken 


H totally different campaign with the 
(jbject of joining forces with the Young 
Turks under Mustapha Kemal and threat- 
ening our position in Persia. One is a 
,\var of defence, the other is an Imperial- 
istic campaign undertaken in furtherance 
of the Bolshevik gospel of “ World 
Kmpire m Downfwl. * ' 


PoUmd and ^ 
Leagm of 
Niitloiis. 


Lord Eolieii Cecil, on 
behalf of the League of 
Nations Union, di’ew 
the attention of tli» 


Cabinet to the Polish invasion of 
Itu^ia nearly a month ago,^ and 
received a reply from Lord Curzon 
K(j evasive and so tortuous that we 
afe tempted to despair of any s>ign 
that the present Government would ever 
adhere laithfuUy to its solemn pledges to 
the League of Nations. The funda- 
mental principle upon which the league 
was built was the formal recognition by 
all the nations which signed the Coven^t, 
that if wm were to be prevented in the 
future, they agree to refer their 

dhip Ht eff e*^f^iifemtaon before i 

upnHUje mtenatibnai tribunal, and that 
they miSt regarf as rospon- 


feibi|^ individually -mi- oohectively^ fo? 
preventing mj single nation from declar- 
ing war against its neighbours until every 
means of peaceful settlement had first 
been tried. The Treaty of Versailles was 
founded upon the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Such moral authority as it 
has ever possessed had to depend upon 
this solemn undcrtnking by all the Powers 
tliat signed it, that they would be pre- 
pared to reconsider any injustice that the 
Treaty ^might contain, ^d that they really 
intended to abide by their promise to 
carrj' out the Treaty in an impartial 
spirit, and see* that no country attempted 
to annex territories which were not 
granted to it under ite provisions. Yet 
there is no doubt at all as to the character 
of the war which Poland has now under- 
taken against Russia. Its avowed object 
is to secure by military conquest terri- 
tories in Russia to which Poland laid claim 
unsuccessfully at Versailles. The Poles 
are perfectly entitled to consider that tli.? 
Treaty of Versailles is not a final settle- 
ment, and to bring their case before the 
League of Nations for revision. But as 
a signatory to the Peace Treaty, aiid an 
original member of the League of Nations, 
Poland has made two solemn pledges to 
the rest of the world, which she is now 
violating flagrantly. She is pledged to 
abide by the Peace Treaty in its present 
form until it i.s revised, and still more, she 
is pledged not only to abstain from war 
against her neighbours but to assist in, 
punishing any nation that declares war 
without having given due notice to the 
League of Nations. 

That second pledge 
la the League places an equally defi- 
ouly a Sham ? nite responsibility upon 

every member of the 
Lf^ue, but no attempt whatever has yet 
b^im by any of the f r-nf-pal 

members of the League of Nations 
CSuncil to cany it out.‘ Lord Robert 
Cecil, on behalf ()f the unoffi^al Le^ue 
of Nations Union, sent a formal repeat to 
Lord Curzon as our Minister for Eoreign 
Affairs and an actual member of the 
League’s Executive, that it was the duty 
of the British Government to stmtu^ 
meeting of the Council of the LOa^ii^ a^ 
once to take the n^ssaiy fo 

recait the Boles ffo the 
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inva^ioD ol Kussia, upon which tbicy, had cess, it is no long^ in a poaition to sAy to 

eihjbaid^. Lord Curaon merely replied Uie Bolshevik, .plainly and ioroibly, and 

with the specious argument that the without being open to any charge M dis^ 

Polish invasion was no more than a ne?v honesty, that it will help them against 

phase of the uncnded war be tween Polaiiid Poland if they will themselves l^have 

and Bussia, and that there was no occ^ peacefully in me Middle East, 

sion for the Great Powers to intervene. 

Lord Bobert Cecil's letter had pointed « Llovd George’s 

out the obvious truth that, whether the chief task must be to 

Poles succeed or fail in their military S* persuade the Bolsheviks 

adventure, the result could only be to set «ace-MaKer. ^ demilitarise Russia 
back for many months the eccmomic and to abandon their plans for an exten' 

recovery of Central and Eastern Europe, sion of Bolshevism throughout the East, 

and to involve a renewal of the devasta- Their co-operation with the Young Turks 

tion of Poland and Westerh Russia, witii in Asia Minor has already practically 

untold misery and loes of life to their reduced the Treaty with Turkey to a 

inhabitants. But the Foreign Office farce. Mustapha Kemal’s fo'rces are 


apparently refuses to take such fadte into 
consideration, and Lord Curzon’s reply 
might have been w'ritten a hundred vears 
ago, for its total lack of any perc4)tiou 
of the universal popular desire among ail 
the democracies for a practical applica- 
tion of the League of Nations Covenant. 
His letter would perhaps have been 
couched in different terms if he had 
anticipated that it would be made public, 
lut ^ord Bobert Cecil baa added greatly 
to his claims upon the gratitude and 


already within thirty miles of Constanti- 
nople at one point, and wo thin fifty miles 
elsewhere, and there is no army available 
to subdue them. By making the Turkish 
Treaty so severe tliat it ccnild never be 
enforced, while allowing the Turks t.j 
remain in Constantinople, the Allies have 
only destroyed all their own labours and 
given new slrengl-h to the Young Turks as 
the leaflers of a Turkish Nationali.st 
revival. If the Bolsheviks can mainttiin 
their infiuence unimpaired in Moscow, 


esteem of this country by revealing this 
further proof of the official attitude of our 
Foreign Office towards the responsibilities 
of peace and war. He has raised the 
question once and for all, of whether or 
not the League of Nations is to be a 
Rolity or a sham. It has become more 
clear than ever that if the League of 
Nations is to have any effective infiuence 
upon the destinies of Europe, its driving 


they may yet extend the overthrow oi 
constitutional government and gather 
further power into their own hands 
skilful management of revolutions and b^ 
supplying their own picked organisers to 
form provisional , revolutionary. Govern- 
ments throughout all the Middly^^Eu.-^i and 
a great part of Eastern Eumje. The 
outcome of Mr. Lloyd (reorge’s negotia- 
tions with M. Krassin will largely deter- 


force will have to come from a spon- mine the result. If Russia is to get on 
taneous agitation by the peoples them- her feet again, then the revival of the okL 


nelyes that shall keep their Governments Bussia will undermine the autocrat v; 


their pledges. But if the League of 
Nations is to be a dominating force in the 
public afiaira of the world, its infiu^ce 
must be apptied impartially in e^ry 
direc^on. The two wars in which 
Bussia is now engaged, are oppoifite 
examples of the • manner in which the 
(.'ovenant could operate for peace. The 
Supreme Council could have put an end 
to ah talk of an invasion by Poland W 
making clear its intention of cutting on 
all supplies and credits from Poland it she 
declared war. But by its readiness to 
connive at Poliidi aggression so long as 
there appeared to be a chance of its suc- 


power of the Soviet, which has J[>een 
hitherto able to disregard all that steady- 
ing pressure of publk* opinion, and .of 
traditicms which restricted the theoretical 
auWracy of the Tsardom.. H Bussia is 
still kept in a ferment, or if Poland is 
allowed to pursue an attack upon Bus^-i 
which can only result in her military 
collapse, then the Bolsheviks will have a 
new lease of life and will be able to spread 
anarchy still further throughout 
cmlised world. If the present 
tunity of ^suming trade with Bussia is 
not tetken^ ihen the reoonstiustion^ 
Europe mujprt wait still loogeir, unt^ 
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the BoM^evika h&ve been given time ta 
ax^coitnjpiish their aims of il^rld revoIu< 
• lion, or Until tlie Supreme Council is 
toreed by the logic of facts to consent to 
help Bussia to regain her place in Europe. 

Labour’s Once again the difficul- 

RsAisal to ties of the Bolshevik 

Transport Oovernment have pro- 

Monitions, d u c e d important 

jeactions upon Labour in this country. 
"I'lie Dockers' Union has flatly refused to 
iuindle munitions that have been lying in 
the London docks since last year and were 
now being shipped to Poland for use in 
the offensive against Bussia. The 

y rovemment, having sold them a year ago 
to Poland, cannot fairly be held respon- 
sible for the use to which they are now 
put. But the dockers were sufficiently 
justified in the line that they adopted. A. 
similar situation arose almost immedi- 
j.tely afterwards in connection with the 
transport of munitions to Ireland, which 
ha.s led to an extremely interesting con- 
diet between the two wings of the Labour 
movement in Great Britain. *1116 Irish 
iailwa;^'n)en refused to handle a trainload 
of muniticos intended for General 
Macready\s military operations againrl 
h'inn Fein in the South of Ireland, and 
the Irish Bailwaymen's Union appeale<l 
•it once to the National Union of Bailway- 
luen in Lfjndon to support their attitude. 
It was a case oi • direct action ” by a 
|iHrticut& trade union for a political pur- 
j>ose, an<A||n precisely the same lines an 
the dockers had followed in dealing with 
the munrtirms for Poland. But opinion 
on Ireland is deeply divided, and th? 

» N.U.B. Executive referred the question 
to tlie whole Triple Alliance for decision. 
Th% Executive sub- committee of the 
Trijrfe Alliance has in its turn referred 
tl)e matter still further back, making a 
strong recommenda^on in favour of a 
'Special Tirade Union Congress to consider 
the matter. The N.U.B. has since issued 
an appeal to the Irish railwaymen to 
resume work indiscriminately until the 
question has been decided over here. Of 
fourse, if the Irish railwaymen scored fo 
this requisst, thejr would have missed their 

ebahee of ntslring an effective protest. 
As it ik;; Gbiiend^^^M has b^ i^le 

to pM dl mimitiona into Ire- 

land SfWfM abd oiher harbours 


in North-East Ulst^Mr. And it is 
plain that neither the railwaymen nor 
dockers in Great Britain show eny 
enthusiasm for helping Sinn Fein. 
Incidentally the episode has greatly 
'itrengthened the hands of those who 
are working out plans for a '* General 
Staff of Labour"; which would have 
power to deal with any sudden emergency 
of this kind without the necessity of delay- 
ing to sunuuon a special Trade Union 
('ongress. The necessity for such 
decisions raises the whole question of 
*■ direct action " for political purpose^^. 
This is not a question of any general 
offensive against the Government, but of 
a refusal by an individual union to perform 
work that the Government wishes it to 
do, when the great majority of the workers 
obj^t to do it. in such cases the obvious 
[K»iicy for Labour is to leave the trade 
unions free to decide such questions as 
affect themselves directly, but to with- 
hold any concerted action until the whole 
Labrair movement has been consulted and 
has harl time to bring its decirions before 
the Government. Even then, a gmeral 
strike cannot be justified ; but a con#erte<l 
refusal by all the unions affected to do 
some particular work that the Govern- 
ment have ordered secretly to be done, 
is a different matter. ;> 


Sinn Fein’s 
« Hopee from 
Britisii Labour. 


But the most important 
aspect of the« discus- 
sions over the transport 
of munitions to Ireland 


is the apparent reluctance of British 
Labour to side definitely with Sinn Fein. 
It has been increasingly evident for some 
time past that the ultimate success or 
failure <)f the Irish BepubHcan movement 
must depend upon whether it can gain 
the 'active and resolute support of the 
Bi^tish Trade Unions. ^iim Fein has 
ndw play^ all its other cards. Its 
leaders, having failed to obtain a hearing 
at the Peace O^lerence, thereafter set 
themselves with extraordinary success to 
discredit the Peiwe Treidy in America. 
Their efforts have, in fact, been mainly 
instnimental in securing its defeat, and 
they have aasisted enormously in raiamg 
up Senator Jedmson as a p«|!rilde;n^ 
President of the United States, prittianlj 
because he is an aafi-Brititdi candidaiite. 
But wifh the PMdentiat 
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scope in America will have 
come to iffn end. While the elections last, 
everyone is angling for the Irish vote, and 
siibscribing largely to the Irii^ 
Bepubiican funds. But when the elec- 
tions are over they n^ill have to look ^se* 
where for support. They ha.ve in%ed 
been converted by our persistent znis- 
government of Ireland into formidably 
enemies, and if a war with America i? 
nr>t a likelihood of : the near future, 
it is folly to ignore the possibilty that 
Irish influences and Irish propaganda in 
Canada- and Ai^stralia, and South Ahdca 
may lead to a very real danger of their 
severance from the United Kingdom. 
But such hopes — and Sinn Feiners un- 
<ioubtedly cherish them, and are prepared, 
if need be, to wait until they are fulflUed, 
if we will not produce a genuine national 
settlement of our own accord and wit&out 
being threatened by the downfall of tlie 
Empire — do not, at any rate, concern Ihe 
iiiimediate future. The Irish question 
has by this time been reduced practically 
to the bare alternatives of whether the 
Irish Republic can or cannot be brought 
into bging. Sinn Feiners declare that it 
has been in existence for the past year 
and more. Certainly it would be impos- 
sible to describe our present rule in 
Ireland a% constitutional government. 
It is a spectacle of militaiy force trying 
to cope with the most skilfully organised 
and weU-disciplined anarchy, ■with the 
leaders of the “ Irish Republic ” attempt- ’ 
ing always more boldly to extend their 
jurisclicti(>n and to obtain for it the sanc- 
tion of accomplished facts. 


mostly to be thanked, ^^ublin C^tle is 
being rapidlyc^orgaiused, and znany of 
the alder and most reaet^cmai;^ ' 

have been told to retire. Sir John 
Anderson goes to Dublin as Assistant 
Under Secretary, with the plenipotentiary 
powers exercised by the Skiretoy to the 
Treasury in this country; General 
Macready not only has a completely free 
hand in trying to restore order, but is able 
to get whatever he wants approved by the 
War OfiRce ; and Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
as a genial, but otherwise rather indefinite 
figure, ficts as liaison officer between 
Dublin and Downing Street. Backed by 
these influences, General Macready is set- 
ting himself energetically to restore order 
— which means, in plain language, to 
prevent the population of the country 
from burning down police barracks# How 
many troops he will have to import into 
the country he probably does not know 
himself. The general idea of his military 
measures is to send out cavaliy^ patrols 
and to link up one police barracks with 
another by means of S.O.S. signals and 
wireless. Apart from these attacks upon 
the police, crime in Ireland scarcely 
exist«». Tlie country pursues its normal 
life of quiet agricultural prosperity undis- 
turbed except by reports from day to day 
that a police barrack or some house that 
the military or police are believed to in-s 
tend ocrcupying, has been burnt down, or 
that there has been sopie new eMounter 
between the police and Sinn iJeiners. 
These attacks upon the police h^e altered 
greatly in chiiracter during the past 
month. From being cold-blo^ed 


The 

Gonditioii of 

Irdaiid. 


If the Government had 
been content to pursue 
the policy of -senseless 
coercion that was 


administered under Mr. Macpherson’s 
Chief Socreta^ship, it was fully poswl© 
that Dabour in this country might have 
given its support to the demand for an 


Irish Republic. But circumstances are 


murders committed by suqjrise, they now 
take the form of organised raids upon 
police barracks, strongly defended and 
containing anything from five to fifteen 
armed policemen. Jp the majority of 
cases &ese attacks have lately been 
beaten off , with casualties to the raiders. 
It is significant that up to the present 
soldiers have not been attacked, although 
their arms have been taken from them 


fit presjBnt strongly in favour of the 
Government. In the first place, all the 
recent by-elections show that the Govemr 
ment has regained its lost pre-tiL'e in the 
country. A$d' secondly, there has been 
a real teansform^ion o! its policy in Ire- 
land. For this taxdy realisation of its 
foirmer stupi4ity, General Macready is 


successfully in severpl^ cases. Ihe object 
of all these raids is either to obtain arms 
or to destroy all oflicial records which 
are necessary to the Government for levy- 
ing ta^ces in Ireland. They ai© a ver^ 
different sort M disorder ir^ the brntel 
murder of policemen by masiked eg^te of 
the j^omt these ri^a qq the 
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police statians are freque^ly made in accepted by the G<)i^enimeDi aoc^ 
broad daylight by fifty, oa^ven several panied by an altogether more genei^fs 
^ hundred young men. It is quite poe 8 d)le Bill than that which is now before , 
that still more ambitioius raids may take Tarliament. 

place against the military barracks before Future of Govermnent'9 

General Macready has finished his Home instructions with 

defensive preparations. FhIa nin regard to Ireland are 

wrapped in mystery. It 

Whv not occurred to Sir is almost impossible to believe that the 

Atotiah the Carson, during present Home Eule Bill, which is being 

j one of the recent Home passed through all its stages in an empty 
irisn roiice r debates, that the and indifferent House of Commons, is 

Eoyal Irish Constabulary are able to seriously intended as a piece of constnic- 
perform no sorti of useful function under tive We discussed at length 

the present, or any conceivable, condi- Ifist month the importance of the impend< 
lions in Ireland, but are, in fact, the main ing reconsideratioii by the Ulster Union- 
laiise of the necessity for sending so ist Council of its decision that the 
many troops to tlie country. The sole Northern Parliament should be confined 
business of the ll.I.C. at present is to to six of the nine Ulster counties. The 
[•rotecti their banacks. In several recent Ulsb^r Unionist Council has since met 
11 .stances they have had to remain indoors and re-affirmed the o-riginal decision which 
while court houses were burned down in dictated by the Orangemen of Bel- 

tbe same street, not dairing to venture fast ; and so that last hope of a satisfac- 
cutside for fear that their own barrack.? tory settlement to tlie present BiU has 
naght be attacked. They have long di 8 api)eared. Sir Edwaid Carson alone 
I eased to make any attempt at carrying appears to be devoting any serious atten- 
iiut the ordinaiy civil duties of policemen, tion to its progress. The Bill is still 
mid such proWcUon as is avfiilable for the completely boycotted by the •Irish 
j. reservation of public order or the punish- Nationalists, the Independent Liberals, 
ment of local ciime is carried out by the and the whole Labour Pai*ty. A few 
voluntary police foi’ce that has been yoitmg Unionist supportex*s of ^e Coali- 
crganised all over the country by Sina tion have made courageous speAhes advo> 
f?'ein. This amazing situation "has raised eating a more .iciurcaN reconstruction of 
the simple question of whether the Eoyal the Government's scheme, but their 
Irish Coftstabularyiare worth keeping as elcHjuence has gone uniieeded. Lord 
;i perma&nt force at all. For years they Eobert Cecil attends the debates from 
have bee^iaaintained as an armed police time to time and intervenes every now 
forceineverylittle village in Ireland, with and then to express his amazement at 
no conceivable duties to administer from some extraordina^ provision it contains, 
•lay to day, costing about five times the and to repeat his own conviction that 
cc»stof the polico in Scotland. Now that everybody believes that it doee not 
the cemditions have arisen with which matter two straws * what is done to the 
they were presumably intended to cope, Bill in the House of Commons. , Sinn 
if they should ever arise, they have proved Fein; meanwhile, which still repwsente 
ntterfr helpless to exercise any authority tho majority of Irishmen and praptically 
whatever, end their intelligence work is all the Irish Parliamentary and local 
vrhoUy valueless. Nor is there any possi- constituencies, refuses obdurately to enter 
bility that they would regain their lost into negotiations with the Government, 
authority if any workable scheme of Home declaring that- successive British Goy^- 
Eiile should ever be put into operation by ments have always broken their pledges 
the Government. Sir Edward Carson’s tc» Irel^d, and that they vrill wwte no 
proposal ' that the force should be dis^ more time in parieying. It would ^ein 
handed aitogether, and that the Irish that a hopelees dea^o<^ has he^ 
Parliaments slm^d have poorer to raise reached, and that the OovOTment 
their ; own to their intend to use the precedent of 

in «o Home Bula Mt 

far a it we?# tijft operation of ttie new 
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are subfititutin^ for it. Should they do 
that, and should General Macteady aiK:- 
c eed in preventing all active resists^ee to 
:be Govemtnent in Ireland, Sinn !Fem will 
be thrown back upon passive re«iatance, 
with the faint hope that eventually the 
Eifirces of Bntish Labour may be mobilked 
to compel the Government to^nroduce a 
scheme that has some chance of accept* 
Fj nee in Ireland. 

Meanwhile the Govern - 
Prices Beginii- m^t has on the TTholc: 
lug to Fall, gained a more securo 

seat in its saddle, and 
Labour unrest has subsided almost 
intirely since tiiere is practically no 
memployment in any important industry, 
ind the working classes are earning good 
^ages everywhere. If prices can be 
■educed to any appreciable extent, the 
Government will be free from fuiAher 
measiness. There are clear signs that v 
listinct downward movement in the cost 
>f living is about to begin. Production 
las had time to overtake consumption in 
nost countries, and the continued chaos 
ri the foreign exchanges has effectively 
ompelled those w'ho are affected to cur- 
ail tffbir imports. Consequently, large 
itocks of all sorts of commodi&es are 
lecumulating for which the foreign 
lemand is^t any rate, temporarily fall- 
Dg off. Speculators who have been 
uying up everything which has been in 
l^y demand since the war ended, iind 
hat they have bought at prices which the 
nubile ar< ri"» t -n::-'-- prepared to pay, and 

hey are , \ w-ib the necessity of sell- 

cg at once in order to avoid being imder- 
;old within a very short time by producers 
vho are steadily increasing the rate of 
heir output. In such circumstances, the 
narkets will no longer yield their previous, 
at^ of uileam^ profit to middlemen and 
peculators, and many of them are 
ilready benzining to lose heavily on their 
ipeculi^ons. A slump on the Stock 
[)jxehhhge has been noticeable in recent 
veeks, owing to the forced liquidation of 
tock8,,aDd the banks have accelerated the 
)rocess of refusing to grant furiher exten- ‘ 
ions of ereditv thereby cooipetting 
-ustomers wii^ overdrafts to realise what- 
ver they can iipon their securities to clear 
Kemsetves of debt. i^gnificant 

ncidents Have taken place during the 
nonth — ^most noiably, the temporaTjr 


suspension of the auction sates of ^a, in, 
order to pre^j^t a complete collapse, in 
i^ price, ana the bold decision by 
Messrs. Selfridge, the celebrated London 
store, to reduce all food prices forthwith 
by 5 per cent., and all other prices by 
10 per cent. Other stoa‘es ar^ finding it 
necessary to follow their example, and 
there is no doubt that the decline 
in prices w^ill become general and 
w'ill be maintAined. That this down- 
ward movement must soon make 
itself felt in retail prices w^as evident 
from the recent steady decline in most 
wholesale prices, apart from food. 
decrease in fofxl prices, however, is prob- 
able, and they may increase still further, 
since the world supply is still far short 
of the effective demand, and the growing 
resumption r.f trade with Cent^ and 
Eastern Europe is likely to add to the 
rompetition for the supplies that are 
already inadequate. 


Impoaslble. 


A War Fortune* the effect ot 

Tax w’elcome declme in 

the cost of living will 

be to ease industrial 

unrest, the Government's financial diffi- 
culties may be increased rather than 
diminished by the consequent disorganisa- 
tion of capital that may ensue. The 

immediate result of the slump in prices 
has been to hit the speculators hard, and* 
they are for the most part the people 
who have made fortunes during Ae war. 
It is fully possible that many ofjife richest 
profiteers will, during the piw.nt year, 
lose the greater part, if not all of their 
w’^ar profits, for they have mostly made 
their money by a reckless detenninatioB 
to keep on forcing up prices. Their 
impoverishment will, of course, be an 
enormous advantage to the whole eSm- 
muhity, and since they have been .the 
worst offenders in private extravaguice, 
it should result also in a falling off in ^ 
demand for luxuries of every kind. But 
the beginning of such a slump aa haa xsonr 
set in can only increase the difficulties in, 
the way of any levy on war Iprtones.; 
The present movement of prices d(M 
indeed confirm the objeettons of 
who clam tbii^ 
make any 

v^da^ dE capital in 
ffikstu^ag .rtBtb of ail eodno;^ 
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In some cafles already, ww fortunes 
have prswtically disappdiled during 
►the past year, and if the slump of the 
Stock Exchange should become really 
.serious, many industrial securities will 
fill! very lofr. The idea of ronfiscatin.- 
war fortunes can no longer be considered 
practicable, if many of them are liable to 
swift depreciation or even total extinction, 
before ^e levy could become operative. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Government 
ore therefore still confronted with the 
problem of how to wipe out over 1,30() 
uiillions of Boating debt, before the main 
vdume of the War Loan can be even 
approached. The capitalists tliemselves 
are beginning to realise how serious the 
danger to our tinancial stability ha? 
become, and the past month has produced 
a number of importimt prcrnouncements 
l>y leading indusi^ialists, who are showin..; 
a new re^iness to consider a drastic tax, 
(if perhaps 5s. in the pound, on all 
industrial and trading profits. 


The ltepubli(?an Con- 
7?^ 1 venticm in Chicago 

which has Uy choose the 
jtiecuons. candidate of the 

Party for the Presidential Elections will 
have met before this issue of the Keview 
appears. The past month has consider- 
ably altered the prospects of the vjirioiis 
leading c^didates,«and the issue w'ould 
n(>w seei^to lie fairly evenly between 
( ren^l ^lud, Governor Lowden, and 
Senator Hiram Johnson, unless the Party 
organisers are able to produce some new 
candidate, more docile in their hands, 
who win also be mcNre generally accept*- 
uble to the whole Bepublican Party. 
Beta General Wood and Governor 
Lowden have undoubtedly suffered in 
prestige by the fact that their candi- 
datures have been supported by enormous 
caouMiigh funds. H^ator Johnson has 
suddenly lei^aed into popularity as a new 
comer whoM success owes nothing to out- 
si je financial support. His vigorous per- 
sonidity and his intrasely American out- 
look upon public affairs, combined with 
his lehmas criticisms cd Big Business and 
his on the present 

kave won him a measinre 
of which none of the 


other candidates is capable ^ aroupngv 
ffis natural gifts as an oratcn, and Ms 
fiercely prejudiced attitude towards 
nations besides the United States, make 
him a fiigure who can arouse fervent devo- 
tion among large sections of the. Ammcan 
people. But his very insularity,. tE one 
can apply such a w^d to Uiat form of 
American patriotism which regards all 
other countries, with contempt, may easily 
detract from his prospects of carrying the 
entire country in his favour, even th(»ugli 
in the Eastern States, in the Middle 
West, and in the Western States, he has 
succeeded with equally striking victories 
in gaining upon the favourite candidates 
in the primary elections. His chief trial 
of strength up to the present was in his 
own State of California, where he was. 
oppo|pd by Mr. Hoover, who was not only 
the strongest possible Bepublican sup- 
porter of the League of Nations who could 
have stood against him, but was also^ a 
native of California himself. In this 
struggle between two of the most domin- 
ating }>ersonalities in American politics,, 
fighting an even contest in their own 
countiyr, the issue of America's participa- 
tion in the League of Nations was put in 
the f cffefront on both platforms. Senator 
Johnson declared his vehement resolution 
to ‘ * carve the heart out of IheiLeague, ' ' 
while Mr. Hoover took his stand no less 
lirinly on the principle that America miist 
play her part in assisting the reconstrw?- 
tion of Europe. It was a ^strni^ht fiarht 
between the tw^o policies, iiid 
Johnson's overwhelming victory by 
IfKl.OOO votes Was all the more remmable 
in view of the fact that Mr. Hoover had 
the support) of the Democrats, as well as 
idl those Bepublicans who, while disliking 
Mr. Wilson and his adininistration, ate 
detenhined to carry out the responsibili- 
ties of the United States towards her 
Allies during the war. Nevertheless, 
Senator Johnson's triumph in Oalifpmia 
— ^where his local popularity is practieaiiy 
unassailabl^has by no means put Mr, 
Hoover out of the rumung for the Presi- 
dency, and the agitotion M his iavonr, 
espebitdiy among the women . votoi^ kud 
the mfi&ons of unatotoke^^^^^^^n 
womc® who refuse any 
old«pplitioal parties, may yet brim him 
into ; finid stoge of tbs Presjidtes^ 
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■ .If.-.S€na45br;-'J6te9d«r^'*^ 
Wlui Is going nominated at the 
to Wla ? Chicago Conyention, 
the (£ano6B ar0. 

strongly in favour of his election to the 
Bresidency. But the Convention, unleee 
it chooses a candidate capable of inspiring 
the same public confidence that Stator 
Johnson inspires throughout the United 
States, will do no more than eliminate 
the less important candidates whose 
names have been put forward in the prim- 
ary elections. Mr. Hoover as an Inde- 
pendent candidate, or Senator Johnson 
as an unofficial liepublican, would stand 
iis good a chance of election even as the 
candidate who may have the whole 
Republican machine b^ind him. It has 
become quite clear that the Democrats 
have no chance whatever of retaining the 
Presidency unless by the accident of a 
split vcjte. Even in Such circumstances, 
it would require a candidate of very great 
personal prestige to live down the utter 
discredit into which President Wilson’s 
administration has fallen. Except for 
Mr. Wilson’s own son-in-law, Mr. 
MeAdoo, whose record as a Minister in 
balf a dozen different capacities at the 
same time during the war proved him to 
be a man of the highest ability, no Demo- 
cratic candidate has yet appeared who 
could be set beside either of the four lead- 
ing Bepublicans. It seems likely, more- 
over, Siat President Wilson’s personal 
inffuence will result in the choice of a 
more or less unpopular candidate at the 
Democratic Convention that is to be held 
at San Francisco, for he is determined 
that his party shall fight the Presidential 
election, regardless of consequences, 
upon the issue of his own justification in 
adhering to tlfe Treaty of Versailles with- 
out reservations. His own party have 
split seriously on this very question, anil 
Mr. W. J, Bryan will be found opposing 
the President at the Convention if some 
xmderstanding cannot be reached in th^ 
meantime. 


subject' to 1416* very 

tions placed ^on his authority by the 
Senate and Congress. But for Merest 
the world the issue is in the mein that ' 
between the policies outlined by Mr. 
Hoover and by Senator JohlSison. As 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover would put in practice his b^ef in 
tlie need for mthnate co-operation 
between America and the rest of the world 
in restoring peace and rebuilding Europe. 
To a man of Senator Johnson's tempera- 
ment and upbringing, the ccmtinuation of 
w ars in Europe appears rather as a proof 
of European barbarism for which he is 
DO more prepared to hold America respon- 
sible tlian w^e are to feel ourselves under 
any necessity to be concerned about the 
welfare of Mexico and the South 
American States. If Senator Johnson h 
made President at the end of this year, his 
election will be directly due to the desijird 
of a majority of the American people to 
resume their traditional policy of isolation 
from European affairs. Moreover, hi^ 
astonishing progress up to the present h 
notoriously due to the support of the Irish - 
American vote and the German- 
Americans. The Irish support him 
because of his intensely anti- British pre- 
judices; the German-Americans support 
him because of his determination to 
destroy the Treaty of Versailles^ Yet hi# 
policy is by no means altogether destruc- 
tive. His followers € argue, wj|^ some 
reason, that the quickest way w obtain a 
constructive Peace Treaty izgwurope is 
to destroy the Treaty of Versailles out- 
right, and to make a new one. They 
main tain that by producing a new fieaty, 
new hopes can be revived throughout 
Europe, and America can play her part 
in a settlement that has won her appMrval 
l>ecau8e it is consistent with America 
traditiems. Apart from Mr. Wilson him- 
self, the Democrats have long ceased try- 
ing to justify rixe Treaty as it stands, and 
they explam their support of it by saying 
that some sort of settlement must 1>e 


In many ways, the m^e without delay, and the Treaty of 
Antl-Briliah of the American Vemailles offers h basis ol settlem^t 

PriTelffrnt presidential BlectiooB which can be revised almost at once. 

" will be of even greater Since the Peroe Treaty will undoubte^y 
importance to the bankrupt countries of be the principal issue in the 
F.uro^ than to the United States. For outcome will be decided by the eventual 
America, the result will determine little convici^nn hf mf to 

more than the personal issue of whaia to two meth^di likefy |b prodiioe 

govern the destinies of the United States, peace throughqui the worid. 




May l.^May day was celebrated by peaceful 
processions in this countiy. 

Prince Albert attended the Roval Academy 
Banquet and appealed for the revival of 
RnKlish signs. 

May day riots took place in France. 

May 2.— Irish Nationalist Members of Parlia- 

‘ ment denounced the Irish Bill in a mani- 
festo, and refused to take part in the de- 
bates on it. 

South Africa is repaying part of the British 
War advances out of the Budget surplus, 
87 per cent, being accepted. 

The Polish advance continued up to Kicif. 

(living evidence before the sub-committee 
of the Senate, Mr. Frank Munsey said 
there would be no paper-producing 
forests in twenty-five years at the pr(?sent 
rate of i^onsuuiption. 

The Prince of Wales resumed his tour in 
New Zealand on the settlement of the 
Railwav Strike. 

The Turkish Peace Envoy departed for 
Paris. 

May 3.— The first piece of work undertaken 
by the Electricity Commissioners will be 
the Lower Severn Valley scheme. 

A requisition signed by 1(W members of the 
. • Ulster Unionist Council has been handed 
to the Secretary of the Council requiring 
a speeial meeting to consider the par- 
titiony Ulster under the Irish Bill. 

At the (Mldhail meeting to inaugurate the 
issue o^lousing Bonds Mr. Bonar Law 
spoke, and Mr. Lloyd George said in a 
message tliat happy homes were the best 
guarantee against unrest. 

May 4.— The estimated eatpenditurc for 1920- 
21 includes temporary expenditure 
arising out of the war ” amounting to 
^316,700,000, of which £244,300,(KKl is 
not recoverable. 

Mr. Lloyd George received a telegram from 
the Council of the Central and Ass^wiatcd 
Chambers of Agriculture urging the im- 
mediate introduction of the Agn- si-'ur.ii 
Bill. 

The railwaymen’s claim for a flat rate in- 
crease of iBl a week was before the 
Oeiftral Wages Board on May 3rd and 
was referred to the National Wages 
Board. 

May sum reqtnired to provide the in- 

bill of the coal mdus- 

r^ntionaries presented an 
demanding ha resignation by May 15th. 


Fort 3 '-eight members of the United States 
House of Representatives addres^ a 
message to Mr. Lloyd George protesting 
Hgainst the imprisonment without trim 
of political offenders in Ireland. 

May 6. — Act^ording to a statement concerning 
Lord Inchcape’s mission to Mesopotamia, 
tenders for 362 surplus river Lmft have 
been .nccepted, the purchase price being 
£1,540,612. 

The Labour Party, with the Triple Alliance, 
derided to make an inquiry into the 
hi|B;h cost of living. 

The settlement of the wage dispute in the 
spinning section of the cotton trade has 
been reached. 

A statement issued by Mr. Chamberlain 
showed that the direct taxation in this 
country under the Budget will be £14 7s. 
per head. 

The Loyal Coalition of America sent a tele- 
gram objecting to the message addressed 
to Mr. Lloyd George by 88 membws of 
the congress protesting against the 
inmrisonment of pei>uii< accused of 
political offences in Ireland without trial. 

May 7.--At !.■ an ^iiL'.irii Pr Addistm and 
other .■■M 'Imi'iiT*- were given a 
hostile reception at a meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, was returned for Sunderland by 
a majority of 8,434 over the Labour can- 
didate, the Independent Liberal having 
failed to seqpre one-eighth of the total 
votes. 

The recommendation by the Bishop of 
London’s Commission that nineteen City 
churches should be demolished caused 
opposition from many quarters. 

All agh iiricnt has been roarhed by the 
Party at Washington, follow^ 
ing Senator Johnson’s succeu in Cali- 
fbrnu. iidopi a more agwessive atti- 
tude lonardh ihe League of Nations and 
the Peace Treaty as presented by Mr. 
Wilson. 

General Carranza issued a manifesto from 
Mexico City in reply to the rebel leaders^ 
ultimatum, declining to resl^ tliO 
Presidency. 

May 8.— The Ei^ and Queen of the Bdgil^ 
arrived at Farnborough and spent tim 

week-end with Lord and Lady ^ ^ 

. .of Kedleston. 

A military convention ia said to 
concluded between Soviet Ruaiia4UMl the 
Turki^ ;.Nati6nidlits.' . 
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KieC feU, and Bed letmoi Mote 
thePo^as. 

Tho Eijig; has sent a meuage to Marshal 
Filsudski oa the occasion of Poland’s 
Fete Bay, coi^atulatihg him and hii 
country on their indepanaence. 

The Mexican Revolutionaries took posses^ 
sion of Mexico City, General Carranka 
being in flight. 

May 9. — The Prince of Wales ended his visit 
to North Island, New Zealand. 

May 10.— The Government decided to increase 

' the maximum price of household coal by 
14s. 2d. per ton, and industrial coal by 
48. 2d. 

The Prime Minister appointed a sub- 
committee, with Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans as Chairman, to expedite housing 
progress. 

By the Turkish Treaty Greece obtains all 
Turkey in Europe except Constantinople, 
and a small area around the city. An 
Allied Commission will have absolute con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
Mosul comes under a British inandite in 
!Sdesopotamia . 

The French C.G.T. Strike met only with 
partial response, and M. Millerand de- 
clared that a return to work must pre- 
cede a discussion of demands. 

American Zionists have passed a resolution 
of thanks to Great Britain for accepting 
the Palestine Mandate. 

Th%Prince of Wales mnt his first day in 
^uth Island (New Zealand). 

May 11. — ^Mr. Asquith, nddr^'Minc Women 

.Liberals at Scarborough, deH-nlH^d fusion 
with the Conservatives as penal servitude 
for life. 

The six Liberal Ministers who were unable 
to speak at Leamington delivered their 
addresses at a meeting in Liondon. 

The new scale of salaries for London (certi- 
fied) teaofaers has a minimum for men at 
£200 and for women at £187 lOs. 

The Turkish Peace Treaty was presented to 
the delegates in Parisw ^ 

The Freiich Government d^ided to proceed 
against the General Gonfed^tion of 
Labour with a view to its dissbltttion. 

Polish and Ukrainian troops continued 
their victorious advance towards Odessa. 

President Garranaa was captuifed by the 
Mexican revolutionaries. 

May 12. — ^Lord Milner, speaking at a 
luneheon to the Treasurer of ^e Aus- 
tnalian Gbmmonwealtli, propesed tho 
establishment of an Imperial Clearing 
House. 

The rraort of the Speaker’s Conference on 
was issued submitting two 

Signor Nitti and the Italian Cabinet 
lesignedr 

The oeonpation of Odessa by the Polee’ 
Ukrainian Allies was annotinced. 

May 13. — Memorial sarvioes for the Crown 
Princess of Sweden were held in the 
Chapel Rowal, Si. Jameses, and in Weet- 
minster Abbay. ' 

The Select Committee on Kntioiial 


Expenditure estimated an increase to- 
Is. 3d. a libof sugar was necessary unless 
the industry was to be subsidised. ^ 

The Conference betw^n the Yugo-Slav and 
Italian delegates was suspended owing 
to the Italian Cabinet crisis. 

The successful revolutionary party in 
Mexico was engaged upon forming a 
Provisional Government with Sefior de 
La Huerta as President. 


May 14.— The Food Controller has reduced 
the priw' of imported mutton. 

The .4gent General for Queensland dis- 
cussed with Lancashire business men the 
question of developing cotton growing in 
Queensland. 

A Copenhagen Scientist has produced 
cancer in rats by feeding them on the 
eggs of a cockroach parasite. 

May 15. — ^The King addressed * the Lords 
Lieutenant of Counties and the Lord 
Mayors and Lord Provosts in Great 
Britain at Buckingham Palace, and 
called on them to use their utmost 
endeavours to create a strong, clficient 
Territorial Army. 

Cases tried at Assises and Quarter Sessions 
during 1914-18 averaged 6,6fi2 per 
annum, compared wiili 13,2SV> for 1909-18. 

The dates for the compiling of the Autumn 
register this year have been changed, and 
the qualifying period is to end on June 
loth instead of July 15th. 

At the first public ^meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations in Rome, reports 
were read on various subjects with which 
the Council has been dealing. 

The United States Senate passed a resolu- 
tion declaring the war with Germany and 
Austria at an end by 43 votes to 38. 

The Prince of Wales wHs thrown from hiw 
horse while taking a jump at a race 
meeting at Christchurch. 

May 16. — The canojiiziRion of Join of Arc 
took place in St. Peter’s, Rome, 

The Hythe Conference reachq^a decision 
by which the minimum amtmnt to be paid 
by Germany will be fixed, by experts. 

May 17. — The National Wages Board con- 
sidered the railwaymen’g demands. Sir 
H. W. Thornton, the general manager 
of the Great Eastern Railw'ay, advocated 
a consolidation of railway interoita and 
co-operation in buying and 9ther 
activities. # 

The new express air mail service between 
London and Amsterdam opened. 

Lord Jenicoe and Lord' French received 


the Freedom of the City of London in 
the Gnildhall. 

French troops evacuated Frankfurt and the 
Maine region. 

The Viceroy of Ijidia in a mesaage to the 
people regardtng the Turkim Peace 
Treaty admitted some of the terms would 

K in MusiiltnanB, but exhorted them to 
ve oonmence in the juetiek of tlm 
Hr ftish Empire. . 4 ‘ 

Signor Bpimmt relingnished the task , of 
¥ormk^[ 0 CMmt owing to the unwill- 
: inn|ntoa^of the 1^^^ Party to 

eoHaborfttc with him. # 



DiAKY'-IKJ®^ 


A Bolshevik forco has invaded Persia from 
<he Ajserbaijan frontier, ^manding the 
withdrawal of British tri^s. 

A JTugo-Slav Coalition Government has 
been formed, M. Vesniteh as Prime 
Minister. 

day 18. — Sir John Simon, for the railway 
‘eoihpanies, proposed before the Bailway 
Bates Advisory Committee the abolition 
of the statutory maximum in favour of 
the establishment of a tribunal with 
power to disallow an unreasonable rate. 

An installation of Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of Bath took place at West- 
minster Abbe^y in the presence of the 
King (Sovereign of the Order) and the 
Duke of Connaught (Grand Master). 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly, has been pur- 
chased for 1,000,000 guineas by a Liver- 
pool shipowner, who proposes converting 
part of it into a cinema. ' 
day 19. — The Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade I’nioii Congress, in coniunction 
with the Labour Party, proposc's to make 
ail inquiry into the causes of high prices. 

The University of London has been offered 
by the Government a site of 111 acres 
behind the British Museuni for a new 
iK'adquarters of the rniversity. and for 
the extension of institutions connected 
with it. 

Honorary degrees were (.‘onferred at Cam- 
bridge on Lord Jellicoe, Lord Haig, Lord 
Plymouth and others. 

'Phe Couiicil of the l^eague of Nations at 
its last sitting considered the reply to be 
sent to Soviet Russia. 

A Bolshevik force invaded Persia, the 
troops landing near Knaeli. The Poles 
have been compelled by the Bolsheviks to 
fall back on the Nortliern front. 


day 20. — Kvidenee before the National Rail- 
Wiiy a Wages B^srd indicated that a 
fiirtiw advance of 20 per on pre- 

sent Mrp and ratt's would bo neccs,sar.v, 
and a^irther 20 per cent, if the new 
wage demands were granted. 

Signor Nitti has formed a new Cabinet with 
the co-mM?Patioii of the (\it holies. 

Turkish Nationalists have issued prof laina- 
tiohs ('ailing uiMii all Turkish patriots 
to resist the I’eace term.s by Um-v in 
lAnAtoHn. 


May 21. — Mr, J, H. Thomas announced that 
the railwaymen’s executive had followeci 
ihe example of the dockers and ordered 
their men not to handh' munitions for 
Poland. 

Empire Day was celehrattHl in the schools. 

Dunlin dociers aiid cranemen refused to 
unload military stores. 

The Fvencfh Strike wdlapscnl. and by a 
large majority the C.G.T. issued an order 


for the resuiaption of work, 
'fhe Pruioe - ox Wales eml 


'fhe Pruioe > of Wales embnrkf»d tor 

Auilffialia. 

May 22,--linportaxit changes at Dulmn 
Oustla/ inv^ing the retirement of Sir 

of Sir John 


Anderson, foreshadowed a more mpderate 
■■ 'policy: - .. 

The fixing of standard rates of psyr op a 
higher level for firemen is recomB||Otiiaed 
by the Departmental Committee ishich 
bos been inquiring into the conditions of 
service^ in [irote!«KionnJ brigades. , 

The United' States Seoretaty of State has 
iiffocmed the Senate Oommittee that he 
/ sees no reason why the Committee should 
not take any action it (Items just and 
proper in regard to the -United States 
and ** the Irish Republic.” 

General Carranza, the defeated President 
of Mexico, has been killed. 

May 23. — The King, accompanied by the 
QucMm and other members of the Royal 
Family, visited Sandhurst and inspected 
the Cadets. 

May 24. — There were 15 hours of sunshine, 
and ihe Imliday W'as generally sp(l>nt in 
the open air. 

Mr. J. H. Clynes, speaking af Aberdeen, 
condeirtni'd “ direct action,” and a policy 
of violence. 

At* the Annual Co-operative Cong^ss, 
which opened at Bristol, the Rev; A. 
Hamsay, the President, made aii attack 
on modern capitalism. 

The Grand Master, at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Manchestm* Unity of Odd- 
fellows, attacked the administration of 
Stat<v Insurance. 

M. Df*s(’,hanei, President of the French 
Republic, fell out of the trains ^hile 
from Paris to Montbribon, but 
■ ■ ■ . I , ■ \ was not seriously iiMured. 
President W^ilson sent a request to1^in|gress 
that the United States should actept a 
mandat(\ for Armenia. 

May 25. — -The Report of the Depariinenial 
Committee of the Board of Trade on tlie 
Tion-feiToiis mining industry, issued as a 
White Pa)>er. reixmnmends a tribuxtal to 
' dctul with questions of mineral rights and 
leases, and pniposes State aid to the 
industry in (certain conditions. 

The King has become a Patron of the Im 
perini War . Famine Fund, which makes 
cn urgent ^p<?al. 

The British Cotton Growing .Vssociatiou 
has proposed to the Quceii«>liiiid Govern- 
ment that a period of experiment should 
])recede. an attempt at cotton growing on 
a * large scale of Qms^nsland. 

The Soviet Govornimmt sent out a message 
addressed to ^ Allies declaring thit 
Russia and the Ukraine have no a^^rcss- 
«ive designs, and denoancing the Polish 
invasion^ 

Seftor Adolfo de la Hucurta has been elected 
President of Mteico ad interim. : 

May 26.--<)wing Ao the strike of Dublin 
dockers on the question of hahdltiig i^y 
stores, the L. and N.W. Railway cargo 
steamboat service to Inland 
The Huxiter Committee on tlio Pujgi^ diir 
turbances has presented b(dJi a 
and Minoi^ty Report; is 

’ - (censured in- bolAi, ^ 'and te - 

retire. ' ' . 







The eRtimated roqulrementB of for 

the T.'nitod Stalt's in the present jear are 
about 12^,000 tons higher ; 

>ear. The British prihe mhn 
lurther increased if these at^ltee ate 
absorbed. 

May Sr.r— Dr. Infi^ deiirered ^ Bomaaes 
lecture at Oxford on “ The IdcM of Pro- 
gress/’ He denied that theni^^ad been 
any reel pr<ttreBs. in human natttre itself. 

The 29th Uohferenoe of the International 
Law Asmiatien opened at Portsinouth. 

The ICxecutiTe of the N.U.B,, after con- 
sidering the refusal of the Inrii membeiu 
to handle inunitions, decide to eUbtnit 
the matter to a full meeting of the THp^ 
Alltahoe. * 

The Ulster Unionist Council decided by a 
large maiority in favour of the six-county 
area for the Northern Parliament. 


An interim r^ii hy the Medical Gomi|il' 
tative C^mittee pTopOBes a scheme |of 
primary ^nd secondary health C<»-. 
mitiees. X • 

M. Krassin, the delegate of the Bovlet 
Gc»vernment, arrived in London. t 
.M. Henry Bordeaux wan presented: to ihc 
French Academy as successor to iK. Jules 
Lemaitre. ■ ■ ■ ■/ v.;.;'".' ■ . _ 

May 28.— A Sinn Fein etti^k oh fhh lS^al- 
lock Barracks. <ki. Lilherick/ re^ltM 
ihc killing cif two i^icemen end^ 
wounding of six others'. 

Londonderry CoHiorntiOn, tbi 

name of Lord Front h from the Ci^^ roll 
of freemen. 

The King, accompanied by the 1)ue0i,: laid 
the foundation stone of the new ibhmiag 
of the London School of EtiohoniioS ai 
Clare Market. ' 



Hindi ^ 


A Hot RAce^tioa! 

(Mcetiftga have been held in several fiarfrs 
of the country, nfain eendemning the 
Rowlatt Act. 


M. Mnsaiyk was re-elected Presiddttt of 
the CsorUo^Slovak Bepubiie;^ 

May 29. — A terrible ftf)od, supposed to bis due 
to a cloud burst, caused havoc and great 
loss of life at Louth, Lincolnshire. 

The Irish Labour Party Executive has 
dec^ided to support the railwaynien nn l 
dockers in their refusal to handle 
munitions. 

May 30.~ At the? annual confeiH?nce of the 
English Zionist Federation, a resolution 
was passed thank the Bupreme Coun- 
cil for recognizing R'llestipe as a national 
home for the Jews. 

The memorial service to the officers!^ and 
. men of the United States Army who felt 
in the w'ar and are buried in the British 
Isles took place at St. Margaret's, West- 
mimster. 

May 31. — M. Krassin interviewed ihe PrinR? 
Minister. Lord Cui’ion, and other 
ministers at Dowmiig Street * 

Tiiaiu and omnibus fares were iAr^a^ or 
, the routes cion trolled by jt& L^don 
United Tramways. ► 

It was reportadr that on the northern part 
of the Polish front tho Bolahevilte'. had 
been defeated with , much loss. 


OBlTUARir. 


' May 1 .—The Caoww Ihtincfiiniw 

- dmichtcr of 1^ of 

^ Uouiiaiiisli*. 

w May ' 2.^111 T. W. Btisimio «|1 j xri^^ 

• ■ J^itieian, 80, ' ■ ■ ■ ; V-r/i'': 

' .Mny/vS,^6Rj..MbT7iE, BiBhop^;;ol>;'Bn'il4te 

C^ief Iiupeetar of 
Edvoation. Jomno. - the ▼ell- 
known Spanish matador. 

May 28 .^A!«w H. D. Bawniukt, poittb^ nf 
riie l^ke District. X 

May Srmn, Judge nr fh® 

... Eing*e Bendi,"7IS.' 

■ ■■ ' ■ p - ■ ■■ . ■ 


Current History in 

O wnd some power- ^ 

- ' To toe oursola fio olli«i[|«,4«d|!iik^^ -: ' 






Wak^ JtuM\ [StuU^ 

Peace Treaty Ulcers on the 
of Central Europe. 

** The patient muat inevitably die if hia ulcere 
get no better. The San Remo decieiona 
muat be revised.*' 


(. Peyion PaUy News) [paytoo. X7.S.A. 

^ *> Is America concerned or not 
concerned ? 
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Wahrt Jacob] ^ [Stullgait 

The Parisian Salome. 

•• 1 will not Mk for the head of the German 
John, but only for his Ruhr region/* 


Kladdaradatsch] 

Europe and the American Dentist. 

Dentist Jonathaii : »* That badtooth** Germany ’ 
has a broken crown, byt the root is sound 
a gold Ailing will save it — im a han / ’ • 
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MsitoitiBfcaoto 

"to Prasice/*;"-/-. 


The Frehdi 

“T-ie walkr. hare— you caO; dig .*IOir’ 
■ weU 'with,ypo^.f^^ ■. ... " 






Tories Fate. 

Am BelipM the thMHi, 


Dr Notfnkrnkrr] 
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D9 Kofenkraker] CftiUaUX BaOished • lAwiterdMi 

O 

The Scapegoat of the Righteous Ones. 






[Muuicb 

a».puoi-h».] French Majnwiimlty. 

••A courageous «ke you manage wUh one tooth 




Westminsitr Gatelit] 

MoOwrlnft the ']>ftgiie or e 
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Ths Rbvzsw ov SLxffis;vs. 



Another Goi/lery Explottioii. Whoa a Worm Ttirna. 




The NJadness of MiOtarisiii, 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


The immeiise dangers that beset us in 
the Middle East, which hate been insisted 
upon in these columns, suddenly became 
( iear to the man at the breakfast table 
Milt] t(» Cabinet Ministers when the 
Bolsheviks appc'nied at Enzeli, a port on 
the Caspian Sea* The vague agreement 
with Persia which was r('garde<l by some 
people as a clever British move last year, 
Sind which impressed many other people 
who had been amiably talking of a League 
nf Nations as a j^articularly cjmical 
affi’ont to the principles which were being 
pleached, w'as again dragged into the 
limelight. Eyes began to open wide. 
'I’ho peril which confronts us was at last 
realised. I’lio IjJolsheviks liad pene- 
trated into Asia Minor, the Turks were 
stining, the Arabs ivere in revolt. India 
even might be lost. A new era of 
Mnending w’ar w-as in sight. Did not Sir 
litany Wilson, our great Military Chief, 
warn us to get reiuly ? Had not the first 
blow been struck by the Poles against tiie 
Moscow Government? in short, was not 
a splendid perical, calculated to rejoice 
the hearts of the professional soldier, 
opening ? 

The intKlness of it all ! I think that 
the time Jias come ^temly to repress the 
soldier. «e had his day when the nations 
were at gn^ on the Continent of Eunrpe. 
His day ought now to be over. The 
soldier cannot be allowed to become a 
politician. His mind is not capable of 
linding mo-re thim one solution to the 
• omplicated prcrbtems in wliich the world 
is ejptangled. The ahoemaker believes 
I here s nothing lik« leather; the general 
believes there’s homing like force : they 
must both be told to stick to tlieir last. 
We have had enough of them. Tliere 
are two Wilsons ; one of them walks in the 
f^bade, and his policy is discredited; tlie 
“ther is triumphant in the limelight. 
Wliat is certain is that if we act in Hie 
'Spirit of the second Wilson disaster can- 
mili be averted. Not long ago, when the 
!^pa proposals which do pfcwnise peace 
\rith Germany wore fir^ propou^ in 
'be hearing of a typ^al Militarist, he was 
b ank enoti^ to probounoe his opinion of 


them by a word which one of 8haw’’s 
heroines has made abiiost respectable. 
He is entitled to his opinion ; but the 
adjective applies much more appropria- 
tely to the policy of those who have in 
most European countries gained the 
upper hand in the council of State. Let 
us examine the situation which has 
developed during the past month. 

I. 

There is tii*st the Polish attack. That 
it. was encouraged by the Entente every- 
body who is at all acquainted with inter- 
national politics knows full well. I am 
teinj^Jed to reveal the fact that a new 
move against Bolshevism was discussed 
in a famous Paris hotel some months ago, 
and the unwanted publicity which then 
threatened to become too embarrassing 
alone prevented an easier cinflagation. 
Memories are short-lived. 'The Militar- 
ists (who are not of course all military 
men) unwisely scared the public,* but 
though they then beet a hasty retreat they 
pursued their plana privately, and w^hen 
they believed that the mcHnent was ripe 
they struck in the belief that this time 
they would succeed. If they had been 
able to snatch a genuine victory, to 
present the world with a fait accompli, 
they would not encounter hostility; on 
the contrary they would be approve#. So 
they reasoned ! It may be true. Very 
few people would complain if some morn- 
ing we learnt with amazement that 
Moscow was taken, and the Bussian 
people had gathered in a theatrical group 
to cheer their saviours. But alas I only 
the militarist mind is so naive. In spite 
of defeat after defeat, it obstinately and 
stupidly considers victoiy to bo a fruit 
r€^ady hJ fall. 

President Pilsudski was not a willing 
tool. He is surrounded by illitera^> 
deputies, by fanatical religionists, by. 
designing imperialists who promised land^ 
to Hie people. ‘ Those pll^, who 
half served, ai'e manoeuvred by thb. 
menaoe of mmplete famine, by 
proa^e of illegal spoil. PUsiVwh» 
fully realises that he is (if one may, so 
express it) geographically in the 
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century. Himself, if he is piished on to But mark the repercusaioos. The 
mad adventures, at least aimed alw^a Bolshevik re^mbles othcis* mischievous 
at his pet ides of a Polish-Ukramiaii anifnals in mis : that when he ' is < 
federation. attacked he fights back. It is months 

^ since we were first frightened at the 

To follow the secret rj^ificauons of me Bolshevik propaganda in Afghanistan 
present subterranean diplomacy is dim- made us fear for India. Obviously 

cult : one is lost in the labyrinth, for not an easy way of revenge. If we 

only are Governments sen^ng representa- ^Yest or South, she 

lives to conclude occult barguns in cme gtrilces us in the East. Now if you reafl . 
sense, but other mOTbers of me same reports of meetings which are taking 

Government are (self-appointed Kings i) place in India, at which Mahomedaus 
sending their person^ representetives to express their indignation at the Turkish 

conclude (xsdultb^ams in Momersei^. Treaty (I forget: these reports do not 

At least old diplomacy, if it was mtn- themseh es published in the British 

cate, could be understood if you found the press), you will 8€ie what dangerous 

thread ; but now so ground this is on which to sow the seeds 

threads that cross and mtertwme. rhese e^QnQ.Ynic revolt. Jteligious revolt is 
(fcbscure intrigues are not even govern- ^^eady rumbling. The “ ticklish and 

mental intrigues ; they are private and dangerous times ’* in which we live 

unavowed polici^. In this tenebrous have thought, have 

maze one can only find the ^s persuaded even the most joyous generals 

remembered ^at according to me new advise caution. This was not exactly 
conception of diplomacy Ministers and moment, even from the soldiers' point 

Milita-rista may conduct personal ph^^*^ of view* (I will not again speak of the 
plots in which th^lives and money of the (economic situation), to provoke trouble. 
State are risked. The scandal ought to people numeric- 

lie denounced and destroyed .* the and we have somehow spread our- 

hidecitts, the incredible sc^dm ol j^olves over a quarter of the globe. We 

unauthonsed or half-authonsed pledges remain by the cultivation of 

by individuals wno, whatever their posi- gootiwill : to make possible a simultaneous 
tion, have no s^ore right to act alone than ,.jgiug against our rule is the policy of a 
you or I. We exist m an of imiatie, We hod already trouble with, 
conspiracies-^onspiracies not outside but Turkey ; now we must take on Bussia. 
inside the Oabinets. ^ Russian danger 

The Allies are guilty of this PoliiA had died down. Tlfere are ose who 
blund^— the Allies who promised a picture Trotsky as the new Mpoleon of 
LeagilPto prevent war, to prevent a hand- the East, with immense designs of con- 
ful of jiersons secretly committing whole quest. There is not the smallest evidence 
|)eople8 to criminal paths. What is that thAt I have ever seen produced to justify 
word (whether apocryphal or not I do not this fantastic portrait. What is signifi- ' 
know) of tlie Polish General Haller which cant is that only when Russia is nressM 
is recalled : “ My di virions in Poland, as hard by her ancient Allies does she sud- 
in France, are under tlie orders of Marshal denly put forth her great bear’s paw in 
Foch.” Tliat the madness of the Poles the East, and with a negligent tap remind 
should be speedily punished, and that the us what active hn-t'iitio.a with her really 
MiliTiiri'.i'* in Britmn and in France had mean, 
hardly time to betray themselves by II 

exulting openly before the Russian people 

bad raUied to cu^ish the new oppressor, The Turkish situation is full of danger, 
was what anybody but the naive Mili- As I write, the decision of the Constanti- 
tarists eould|have foreseen. Depend nople Cabinet to accept or to refuse its 
upon it, if i^oSind by her follies is ^ain signature to the treaty is not yet known, 
tom asunder, the misguided people will but whatever the response may be the 
find nobody wiUing to rush to the chief factors of the sum am dear. From 
voscue. Poland, if riie tempts Fate, will the middle bf March Constentinople has 
disappear for ever; been under the control of a British officer, 
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GeneraJ Milne. Our French friends 
reproach him with doin^ whatever he 
chooses, and it is certain that he has been 
to a large extent the real ruler of the 
Turkish Cabinet. It is for this reason 
that the mockery of permitting the Sultan 
to remain has no value in the eyes of our 
Mussulman subjects. They see clearly 
that the Khalife is under foreign domm< 
Htion. General Milne, then, has a policy 
which consists in constituting a Turkish 
(jovemment sufficiently stroiog to crush 
the. Turkish Nationalists and yet docile 
enough to sign the treaty. That policy 
hi iteelf is desirable enough; the sole 
iibjection is that it is impossible. 

That was why the Grand Vizier Damad 
Forid Pasha, a mild old gentleman* whom 
J remember meeting last year, was chosen 
to form a Cabinet. He was feeble 
enough but (one would have thought that 
iliis would follow) unfortunately lie 
liutked force. The problem of combining 
the two contradictory virtues in the same 
individual is indeed a difficult one. Now 
the Turkish treaty only leaves to Turkey 
^5,000 men with allied instructors and 

< ertain reinforcements. The Interallied 
t'ommission which has already been at 
Mork found that troops were being 
organised to fight the Nationalists, and 
<iGmanded explanations. Tlio Commis- 
sion was izdormed that at least 40,000 
men were needed to pacify Asia Minor, 
iliat th^ had b^n accorded by the 
Hritish aj^horities, and that in fact the 
'i'urkish Amiy is under British command. 
’'Phe disarmament of Turkey is essential 
if we really mean to m^e ourselves 
obeyed and to dismember the Ottoman 
Fimpire in the fashion propiised. How is 
this to be accomplished V The Allies at 
^ 'o-iiltantinople — ■ High Commissioners 
^uid other officials— have no power. The 
British military authorities believed that 
i lie creation of a Turkish Army to destroy 
t he Turkish Army— the Devil casting out 
^atan !— was at least a partial solution. 
But outside Constantinople, in Thrace 
«*rid in Asia Minor, the Turks think tliey 
> an defy the Allies and their Allies- 

< ontrolled Government with impunity. 
Mustajffia Kemai Pasha is not the only 
leader of the Turks who is detertnic^d 
never tb subizdt to the conditions 
imposed. Ihave yet to anybody 

^ nows 0ierfad^ mmt Turfeey who is pre- 


pared to assert that now, after two years 
have been wasted, We can hope to make 
our commaz^s respected. It is not even a 
straightforward ^ght. It is not a fight to 
which any sort of time limit can be 
allotted. It is a fiigbt which will go on 
and on ; and even assuming that one day 
w^e have rounded up the lost of the irregu- 
lar Turkish troops and that no fresh com- 
{dications have, arisen, the moment we 
cease to mount guard the revolt will 
break out again. 

There is little prospect of Damad Ferid 
or anyone else succeeding in getting 
together a sufficient number of Turks 
inarch against their own countrymen for 
the sake of the beautiful eyes of the Allies. 
The Nationalists in Asia Minor naturally 
take new" heart when they see the advance 
of tli^ Bolsheviks. Even in Thrace where 
the diploma>tic success of Greece brings 
lier in contact with two pow'erful enemies 
— that is to say, potentially powerful, for 
lie i the r Bulgaria nor Turkey wiU remain, 
unless the strongest ^pression is con- 
stantly exercised, in tlieir present posi- 
tion — ^the Adrianople Congress has 
violently declared that they will no% per- 
mit the annexation of the country. 
Resistance to the Greek occupation in 
Thra(*e and Smyrna is organised: one 
begins to ask if Greece has not assumed 
heavy responsibilities. 

It is surely better to face the brutal 
truth. The Damad Ferid Army, Turkish 
or British , is a mere farce. It is perfectly 
ju-gligibh*. The weapons whip the 
Constantinople Cabinet possesses do not 
give it the power, even if it possessed the 
will, to execute the ti^eaty. It remains 
then clear that the Allies and the Allies 
alone must undertake this job if they 
w'ant it to be done. They cannot expect 
it to* be accomplished for them by proxy. 
So far as Turkey in Europe is concerned, 
the situation does not seem to present 
insuperable difficidties at the moment. I 
have no doubt that there the Allies are 
strong enough to preserve order. This 
fwt, however, only emphasises the folly 
of leaving the Sultan at Coostentinople. 
Tlie reason why the Turk #aa not pitched 
out bag and baggage was that ^e Powers 
could not agree, that Great 
wanted to control the Sultan, and 
was hoped to make a tool of hiih 
what I suppose will be oaUed 
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—that is, Turks who will^tiake aides with 
;he jUlies. To imagine that Mohamedaiti 
ipinion is thus placated is simply silly. 
iVnd to rely upon such TtirkiBh forces as 
be got together in Europe to effect 
anything whatever in Asia Minor, is tiie 
nost ingenuijus policy of which I have 
•ver heard. 

III. 

Let us proceed to Asia Minor. Tliere 
,ve find half a dozen hostile elements, 
llie Arabs are far mcsre dangerous than 
las yet been admitted. They have been 
lur prott*g4s, but they have played for 
heir CAvn hand. They may or may not 
)e capable of complete imity — find 
luthoiities whom 1 respect scoffing at 
he idea of Arab unity — ^but they are 
•apable of some sort of common pcflicy, 
ind this common policy, which is opposed 

0 foreign interference, has been sharp- 
■ned by tlu^ Hedjazs. To despise the 
\rab hostility in Syria is to close one’s 
•yes to facts. %e French are sorely 
Jiizzled. They cannot hope to hold down 
:he opposition which is iiianifcstinij itself 
without serious efforts which they are 
lardly in a position to make. There is 

1 strong ])ublie feeling against anything 
n the nature of an Eastern adventure. 
Events in Cilicia take on a grave aspect. 
Italy wisely will have nothing to do with 
hese perilous concerns. England has by 
VO metuis a safe job in Palestine, though 
[ tiMis^hat an emightened civil adminis- 
:ratiofflfeinder Mr. Herfiert Samuel will 
uicceed better tlian the adminisiratiOii 
kvhich has been dissolved. 


America, 1 am bound to talce the view 
that it is reallj^’ impossible that we should 
leave Mesopotamia alone, as certain 
Ijtiblicists would advise. 

Oil ! Here we touch the very core of 
the Middle East question. Oil is 
undoubtedly the most important of all 
commodities. Whoever con command 
the world’s supplies of oil governs the 
world. Unfortunately po-wer brings its 
perils. I'he oil which lies in the Middle 
East is, in a double sense, highly inffam- 
mabie. A lighted match, and it may go 
up in a blaze. Elsewhere the Mexican 
troubles are largely due to the quest for 
oil. Our Eastern entanglements are 
caused by' the quest for oil. W hi le Great 
Britain has shown much enterprise and 
.•ibility, it behoves us to keep all blunder- 
ing Militarists away, or the lighted match 
will do the mischief. 'There must be no 
provotmtive monopolies, no greedy 
squeezing-out of other nations : the door 
must be thrown open wide. 

The historj' of this Mesopotamian ques- 
tion does not seem well known in Eng- 
land. Briefly it may be thus resumed. 
The oil is t<^ be found in the three vilayeta 
of Mossoul, Bagdad, and Bassorah, along 
the banks of the Tigris, The oil-fields 
are as vast as those of Mexico. To-day,® 
five-sixths of the precious life-blood of 
industry which come^ to Europe is of 
American origin. That is w^h^Fmnee, 
as w^ell as England, seekingj^conomic 
independence, early formed Uie design of 
exfdoiting these deposits which can he 
brernght to Europe by tlie Syrian porta. 


What is to be observed is that all pre- 
tence of consulting tiie wishes of the 
[peoples, which was promised \mder the 
mandatory system of the League of 
?^ations, has gone by the board. The 
policy of force reigns. We have to face 
the Arab ; and tlie Arab, ambitious 
ibough he may be, still makes common 
•ause with the Turks. The problems are 
far too complicated for anyone to be 
Ic^'matic, However much I would 
prefer to make clean-cut statements, I 
rannot but see that there are. for 
f xamyde, at least two sides to our Meso- 
!»otrtniia difflculties ; but while there are 
tliosf* who believe that shall fini, 
besides oil, serious causes of diapute with 


It w’os immediately after tlie armistice 
that France and Great Britain began to 
negotiate. An accord was drawn ufl in 
March last year. A month later Bumania 
w’as brought into the purview of the 
Franco-British negotiations. Does it 
require much imagination, even for those 
who have not exact information, to 
understand how tiiese oil bargains deter- 
mined nearly all our Balkan and Eastern 
^licy ? Bumania made the most of her 
oil riches : hence certain obvious injustices 
towards other Balkan people. Hence 
even the stoa^ing-point of the secret 
agreement be^een M. VanizelcMi and Mr. 
XJoyd George. Mesopotamia deterinine<7 
the Syrian p6lioy» determined the Persian 
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policy, determined our whole policy in 
Asia Minor. At San Bemo one met a 
man who 'does not bulk largely in the 
public eye — Sir John Cadman — but who 
has had more to do with the exact char- 
acter of the peace in the East than anv 
(ither man. He is our oil expert. It is a 
curious commentary on the way history 
is made, that no hint of the Franco- 
British oil convention, which dominates 
jll our doings in Asia Minor, which is the 
foundation on which peace treaties were 
built, was not publicly mentioned at San 
Bemo. The fixing of the German indem- 
nity was of iniraense importance, but the 
ratification of tlie oil exmvention, of which 
no one spoke, was equally important, M. 
IMillerand and Mr. Lloyd (leorge, when 
they put their -s-ignatnres to this doeii- 
inent, were bound to make their entire 
])olicy turn on this pivot. France receives 
ji ipiarter of the Mesopfdamia oil ; she 
gives right of passage for this oil, and 
that of Persia, through her ports — for she 
is, she hopes, the mistress of this comer 
of the Mediterranean. Tlie llumjinian 
transaction, concluded earlier, makes an 
equal division of interests between France 
and England. It is ixissible take 
various views of these agreements; but 
it is not possible to avoid the conclusion 
that if we mean to act upon these lines, 
then the utmo.st taett is needed. 

i 

IV. 

It is %rti<?iaely fiiat tact which— prob- 
iibly tlir^gh ignorance of the situation — 
the Militarists who have an excessive 
voice in diplomacy, who ore perpetually 
thwaiiing the delicate labours of the 
diplomatists, who are constantly commit- 
ting us to stupid and disastrous hostilities, 
do'jiat possess. They have a simpliHiG 
^ iew of politics. They think that we can 
f fford to stand up against everybody. We 
i‘an*t. 

^Why are we so blind U» our interests? 
Force is useless; goiwlwill alone wdU save 
Even if Bolshevism were destroyed 
m-morrow, Bussia would be able to do us 
tremendous irreparable harm in the 
^vliddle East. Wnoever is responsible for 
delaying paaoe by a single day is guilty 
high treaiwMi to the British Empire. 
That such ?iUtteonsciau8 traitors should 
enjoy publio e is amasting. 


There was an attempt to minimise the 
gravity of situation. Biat As^zhoizmi 
should be Bolshevised, that Gem'ma 
should make peace with Xiussia rao 
declares the incontestible right of the little 
liepiiblic to Batoum, are serious enough 
incidents as showing which way the Wind 
of Bolshevism is blowing ; but the Persian 
events are of a significance which can 
hardly bo exaggerated. They form part 
of a gigantic plan which will assuredly be 
put inte execution if our present relaticms 
continue with Bussia. Turkey was a 
heavy enough burden on our back; under 
the weight of Bussia we shall surely suc- 
cumb. It would be going too far, perhaps, 
te say that there is a political concert, 
between Bussia and Turkey ; but at any 
rate there is a parallelism of action. There 
is the Tslamic revolt and the Bolshevik 
offensive. Turkish Nationalism and 
Russian Sovietism are too much at a 
time. 

Sir Henry Wilson, the other day, spoke 
of twenty or thirty wars now going on. 
The madness of Militarism is !ip|ia11ing. 
We have won the Great War; but we are 
not content; we tempt Providenc#in a^l 
parts of the world. For w^e are interested 
in these twenty or thirty w^ars : we are to 
a large extent responsible for them. For 
my part I do not appreciate the difference 
I etween a big and a little war. Is it real- 
ise<l that it might have been better not 
lo have won the Great War than to lose 
one of these minor conflicts ? The eonse^ 
quences quite conceivably wdll more 
serious. The whole British Empire 
might possibly collapse in ruins. I beg 
those w^ho smile at such a w^aming to 
romornber how we hold our world not by 
force but by prestige, by a reputation for 
fair-dealing. There are in India, for 
€‘xaidi>le, .‘ilX),(HHl,(MX) inhabitants; there 
are never more than 100,000 soldiers. 
Scattered about Asia Minor are little 
packets of troops. Even in Mesopotamia 
there are less than 70,000 men. We are 
busy making enemies : would it not be 
better to occupy ourselves in making 
fi’iends ? Peace might hax^e been made^ 
a real peace— wdth Bvissia, above .aSi " 
nearly two years ago if the Bidtiah 
Foreign Office had then been listened to. 
It is the fatuous obstinacy of Militonshi 
that has placed us in jeop^y; .. y 



AgMilst the Aiigld^apaiiese Treaty. 

NeM vnottih the existing Treaty between Cheat Britain and Ja^iit signed originally 
in t9&5 md remecl in Wil, ^ We f^e faced with ike question of u/k^et to 

renew the Treaty, to modify it, or to abandon it altogether. Powetfur interests ar^ 
strongly in favour of renewing it, but a large section of public opinion, espeoiaUy in the 
self -governi rig Dominions, is resolutely opposed to its renewal. The case for continuing 
it is ably put in the following article by an old friend and adntirer of Japan in thin 
country, who fully recognises that many of the circumstances which originally made 
the Treaty desirable have altered during the war. On the other side, the opposition 
to^ tke Treaty is vigorously expressed by the Prime Minister of Queensland. ‘Apart 
from any question of race prejudice, the aggressive attitude of Japan towards the ri^b 
of China has to be considered as one of the crucial questions of world politics. 



H. LONGFORD. 

Proi«»Koi* J. H. T.onf!fnn1 is nn Irishinan 
who entered the liriiidi CoiiCiiiliir Service in 
Japan in lliidO, and served there for thirty- 
thrw years, travelling throughout the whole 
of the Japanese Empire. He held office 
Huccessiveh^ as Consul, and Ju^e of 
H.M. OoiiBular Courts at Tekio, ffioap, 
Hakodate^ Tainan, Tamsui, and Kagasaki^ 
After he retired in 11K)2, he returned to 
T'ligliiiitf, .1 lid became professor of Japanese 
. 1 . I hi- Selimil of Oriental Studies at Bang’s 
C'oUege, Loudon, for thirteen years. He is 
the author of many volumes about the history 
Mid recent progress of Japan, and has 
written a. number of gpocial repots dealing 
priiKipally with industrial questions in 
Japan which havetieen issued hv iln Foreign 
Office , J. 


NON. GIINWT Q. THFOOODS. 

Ernest Granville Tlieodoro, Prime M^istei 
of Quednsiand, who Is now* paying his irsi 
visit to England on a financial mission as 
Treasurer of hU State, may be regarded as 
expressing the sentiments, if not of the 
whole Australian people, at least of that 
important section which swears politlc.*il 
allegiance to Labour. He hos held minis- 
terial o%o thromzhout the duration of the 
war, when his Government was the one 
Labour Administration to remain in powrer. 
As head of the Government of Queensland in 
Anstraliav which by reason of its geographical 
lipiition most nearly approaches Japan, hi>^ 
views on the alliance are of special interest. 
11m party which ho leads has a majority <'• 
two to one over all other poUfical putties in 
his/Staie.- . 
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By PROFESSOR , 

The question has been asked : Should 
Great Britain renew her existing Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan? *' The answer 
is Yes/* and again “ Yes "—twelve 
times over, if necessary— emphatically 
and unequivocally. Experience of the 
recent past and anticipations of the near 
future counsel that course as vital in th.> 
interests of tha British Empire and as one 
irnportaiit step in establishing the peac;e 
of the world on a basis that will be secure 
for thesiext two or three generations. 

It was on the 2Qth of January, 1902, 
that the tiret Treaty of Alliance was 
signed between Great Britain and Japan. 
It has since on two ot^casions been 
renewed, and its scope extende^l, tlie last 
(KTHsion being July, 1911, when the 
IVeaty now in existence was signed. Its 
duration was fixed for a period of ten years 
from that date, and under the terms of 
Article TV. either party to it is ablige<l to 
give a year’s notice to tlie other of it«; 
intention either to renew or detennint^ it. 
The date is thereforo very near at hand 
when a decision will be necessary, and 
the question consequently merits most 
* serious consideration. Nothing is wasted 
which can contribute, even in the small- 
est degree, to ite elucidation. 

It hal to be admitted that there is .1 
formida^ element of opposition to the 
renewal of the Treaty, and that this oppo- 
sition is strong amcmg British resident-; 
in the Far East, who have long expriehec 
and very valuable vested interests in both 
China said Japan. It is alleged that 
•lanpn is yearly more and more exjXMsing 
herself m am "ambitious, aggressive and 
iinscrupuloius power ; that the J apanese 
are the Germans of the East, with the 
German spirit of world mastery; that 
they are ruled, and all their external 
policy dictated, by a militaiy caste, satur- 
ated -^th pride, not less arrogant than 
that of the pre-helium Prussian Junkers ; 
that no. treaty will ever bind this class 
when it interferes with their ambitaon ; 
that, atone Stage of the Greet War, they 
^eriouely thteate^ convert ihe exist 
ing aaeinp of paper and throw 

in thrir lot wdth wbat^ they were then 
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convinced were the (^onquoring Germans; 
that even the Civil Govenmient doni' 
mitted a deliberate and idiameless fraud 
when, with a pistol at China’s head, when 
Chino, was in a condition of helpless dis- 
organisation and when European powers 
were absorbed in the early agonies of the 
Great War, they prc«iontcd their m<^3eiis 
‘ ‘ Five Group J »i ii ■umi'., ' ' and af eot^ to 
observe the terms of the Tteaty by send- 
ing a garbled and incomplete account t)f 
the demands to their ally ; that they have 
still more effectively ^own their disre- 
gard of the most solemn obligations and 
their contemptuous indifference to Euro- 
pean opinion and influence by the. whole- 
sale ten*itorial ncquisitions wliich thev 
have already made and are now ruthlessly 
extending; that Grevat Britain, If form- 
ally allied to them, must share in the dis- 
honour and odium of these acquisitions, 
though they are all injurious to her best 
interests; that the alliance may involve 
Great Britain in war with the fjnited 
States ; and lastly, that the circumstances 
under whicli the Treaty was originally 
made have entirely changed. Its main 
object* was tlie provision of an effective 
luilwark against Eussian Asiatic aggres- 
sion, then in the full tide of its coiwarl 
flow. Eiissia threatened India on the one 
side, and, on the other, Korea and Chinn, 
and against those tlireats Great Britain 
and Japan mutually bound themselves to 
protect their respective interests in the 
East. Eussia has ceased to exist and no 
renaissance now within human view will 
restore her to her pristine aggressiveness, 
^e *only power that can now threaten 
India is Japan herself, wbo is already 
sowing there the seeds of narional discon- 
tent and is becoming more and more 
ready to proclaim and enforce the doctrine 
of " Asia for the Asiatics," yvi^i Japan 
" over all.’* 

All these allegations be true. For 
everyone of them there is some founda' 
tioni but even admitting that they are 
true to the core, they do not selrve te 
constitute overpowering aiigumeKkte 
against the renewal of fte 
Indeed, there is only on© |manswei^ 
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aj^muent ag^nst it, and that is unwill> 
ixkgness on the part of Japan hetseU, Of 
that there is at present no- sign. The 
most resjxMisible members of her Oovern- 
inent have., over and over again, publicly 
and emphatically declared that their 
foreign j)olicy is unchanged and that the 
renewal of tiie Treaty is an integral part 
of it. The military may still turn with 
longing eyes to Germany, even though 
broken and defeated, but the militai^, 
great as may be their influence, are not 
all-powerful, and in this respect the Civil 
Government will exercise the final 
decision with the same far-seeing policy 
that has never failed them. ‘ ‘ The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance has formed the founda- 
tion of the Japanese diplomacy and the 
pivot of the peace of the East during the 
last eighteen years, and the Government 
are desirous of its renew^al and ready t<i 
take measures for its maintenance.” 
These are the words of the Foreign 
Minister in the Diet. No refusal need bo 
feared from Japan, and Great Britain, if 
she so wills, can continue to keep her as 
an ally. 

The chief abjections that have been 
quoted are not unanswerable. (1) ” Japan 
is ambitious, aggressive and unscrupulous 
— the Germany of the East.” She has 
already absorb^ Korea, Liao Tung, For- 
iiiosa and Saghalin. She is now absorb- 
ing Manchuria, .M-‘ iiu'i-li!!. Shantung and 
Eastern Siberia. Her ambition — as old 
n.s the 16th centurj' — even extends to the 
conquest of the great Empire of China. 
Assuming all this to be true, can Great 
Britain, the conqueror and Ruler of India, 
throw stones at her for what she has done 
or hopes to do? Can the Ignited States, 
who have civilise<l a continent by the 
extermination of the 
aborigmal population ? Would it not be 
in the best interests of civilisation that 
the great material potentialities of China 
s^hotlld be realised under an honest and 
efficient administration rather than per- 
mitted to run w'aste under the present 
corrupt and incapable Government? 
Japan hfis worked industrial marvels in 
Korea ^d Formosa. Would she not do 
the same in China ? A peaceful and rich 
Thin a would be a field for trade far too 
great- for Japan to conserve to herself. 
There would be room for all in it, and no 
door could be so firmly closed as to 


exclude entirely .either Europe or the 
X^nited States. 

(2) “ No IVeaty will ever bind the j 
military class. They will follow in this, 
as in all other matters, the example of 
their beloved Germany in Belgium, when- 
ever it suits them.” Well, they have 
hitherto faithfully observed their Treaty 
wdth Great Britain in every military 
detail. Why should they not continue to 
do so in the future ? They came, without 
a day's hesitation, without a particle of 
ignoble huxtering, into the Great Wai‘, in 
fulfilment of their Treaty obligatiops, 
and nobly played their jiart in it , thereby 
relieving their ally of burthens that might 
have been (^rushing. Tlie ” Five Group 
Demands ” incident adruits of no defence, 
but it was not universally approved in 
jQ])an, and the repetition of such an 
instance of secret diplomacy is unlikely. 

(3) ” Russia being dead and her 
menace removed, the original reason for 
the alliance has ceased to exist. ’ ' Russia 
is not dead but in a sw’oon. Her resuscita- 
tion is certain, and a military' alliance 
betw een her and n restored Germany is 
a very possible factor in the future. 
Japan, for her ow7i protetrtion, might be 
forced to become a third party to it if not 
fortified against such an alliance by a 
Trtiaty with Great Britain, and possibly 
with the United States. Allied with^ 
Great Britain and the Unit«d States, she 
can defy the Eastern advance even of a 
united Germany and •Russia. iNdt so, 
she must try to become their rfend, ani 
let them find an outlet tmough the 
Balkans to India. 

(4) ” Japan inay seek to relieve the 
political unrest, which is daily increasing 
amoDg her civil population, among whom 
sotdalisrn in its crudest fonn is rapidly 
spreading, by w^antonly provoking a^ar 
with the United States.” If Japan did 
start such a war she would be acting 
against all that modem history has taught 
us <3f her character. Neither military 
ambition nor domestic unrest were the 
sole causes of her’ w'ors with China and 
Russia, and on thi^ee Inodem occasions 
the Civil Gov'emmeht has firmly and suc- 
cessfully resisted the combined clamour, 
both of the military and of the proletariat, 
for war. Is it conceivable now that a 
Gdvemment which, in all its intemationed 
rdations, has shown itself eminently 
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j)uuent, sober, and far-seeing, should 
L,\et be so insane, with the example of 
CTerxhany’s fall before it, dl to challenge 
all the might of the United States? In 
Japan, the ieeling now is not that she 
j/jay be forced to call upon the aid of 
Great Britain in such a war, but that the 
Jatter may call on her. 

Ihe J apanese are an insular people, but 
iK> enc'nMiiig seas limit, as they do with 
Ihe British, their watchfulness of inter- 
national politics or of the domestic con- 
ditions of other people. They now see 
tliat tliere is a dangerous spirit tigainst 
(Treat Britain in the United States, which 
ulready exceeds in acrimony any that has 
f xisted since the days of the Alabama. 
Ireland is the great, though not the only, 
Ijictor in its nurture. They closely follow 
fvents in Ireland, which are daily anl 
Jully telegraphed to their press, and they 
ste the old story of' misgovemment 
inknsihed with ite unjmppy reflex on 
American sentiment. They read Sir 
Edward Carson’s speeches flinging defi- 
ance at the United States, and remember 
Ulster’s share in the direct causes of 
the Great War. They ask how long will 
a powerful and •higii--.|)iritfd nation hesi- 
tiite to pick up the gauntlet so offensively 
flung b^ore them. Then, what would be 
tiieir own position under a new Treaty? 
Are they to be dragged into a war with 

hose causes they have not a particle of 
>viiipathy? This is a contingency tj 
viliieh d^ considefatioo must be given 
ill hire thl^lliaiice is renewed. 

What ar^the positive advantages which 
are likely to ensue to Great Britain from 
tlie renaWl ? The acquisition of a power- 
ful ally in a war of criminal insanity may 
at once be dismissed as fantastic. Japan 
would be an active ally in such a^ war no 
ruoi-t than 0:i*eat Britaan would have been 
to her. Putting aside all questions of 
that war. Great Britain's gain from the 
Treaty will be far from insignificant. She 
Cun' continue be satisfied with the 
skeleton fleet wt now displays her flag 
m the Eastern Seaa, and with the 
attenuated garrisons that are sufftcient for 
the policing of her great and wealthy 
'^^donies at Hong Konff and Singapore,, 
wrewro in tjio thought that ihe’ preserva- 
tion of eyary direct material intoest 
hasft poli^- 

be amply 


guaranteed. The peace ai^ securitfjr of 
her Australian deiminioins and the 
quillify of India wiU be equally free fixim 
a threatening cloud that otherwise will 
ever be shadowing them. Militarism natty 
be curtailed both at home and abroad. 
Valuable markets will continue to be 
found, enormously developed by peace 
and good government, in China for the 
products of Manchester and Sheflield,. and 
the freedom of the China Seas will be 
maintained. 

If the renewal fails, Japan can still 
pursue her policy of annexatiem in China, 
unhampered by "the obligation of j^eviou.-. 
reference to Great Britan, and what can 
be done to prevent her ? What power on 
earth wflll undertake a war with her for 
the mere sake of securing commercial 
potentialities? Certainly not Greit 
Britain, war worn, financially exhausted, 
with her army already scrapped and her 
navy in process of scrapping. Can she 
even send out to the Eastern Seas and 
Colonies the fleet and army which would 
be rfMjuired for the effective protection of 
the interests which have so long been 
safeguarded by her Treaty witli J^nan? 
Would not such an action, after all these 
yearD, be a direct menace to Japan, pro- 
vocative of new ill-will on her part, and 
angrily resented? 

japan has signified her acceptance of 
the League of Nations, but her acceptance 
is modified by one facd. She had not a 
particle of intention, and never has had, 
r)f national disarmament, of reducing, by 
one rifle or one ship, the great and highly 
efficient fighting machine wdiich she now 
possesses. So far from that, she is at 
this moment devoting the most intense 
energy to its further development. Her 
army budget has been increased threefold. 
Her army during the war may be taken 
as having numbered mfllions of men. 
She is now taking measures which will in 
the future, not very remote, place at her 
disposal a fully trained army of 
^ millions, and a-s an index to her con- 
tinued naval development it need only be 
stated that the four largest battleships in 
the wvjrld, each of 4(1.0(10 tons dicq^e- 
meht, are no being built in her owii 
dockyards, and they are intend^ to be 
ready for sea in 19^. Wh84> can 
Britain ever do against sii^ 9b 
32,000 miles aw^ay, strong no^only m heW 



sett; but iia eveiy passible deface tl^t and blej^dibg at every pore, requiz^s t 
Nature pan glW bar? If not generaUcms of peaceful recuperaiic 

need bot be ^e frigid of Great Britain, Great Britair^&nd japltti^^^^^ 
for w&ato ^e bas no sentimental affecMo i factor is needed to s^#e the future pea 
more tban for any other ’Western Power, of the w’orld. It is found in the Unit 
The lelhtions between Ibe two are founded States. An alliance between the thr 

on material interests, and if those inte»:- surviving Great Powers, complete in j 

ests confliot, Japan, unhampered by provisions, wouhi contain m ^ 

Treaty restrictions, can take an^* steps all the ndxantugcs that are me 
which she thinks right to vindicate hot* phantasms in the illusory League 
own. Nations. None would dare to deh* i 

The first Treatr was the remote foun- Ireland i.s the main obstacle to unii 
datioD for the nWnnco of the four Powt^rs, of Great Britain and the United State 
which in 1914, in the words of the French While its unrest continues, the two ea 

Ambassador to Japan, assured the never he whole-hearted friends, and th 

sMety and liberty of Europe and of the new* triple filliance must remain a vagu. 

whole civilised world agfiinst the brutal vision of a happier future. But in th< 

^greesion ot Germany.'’ Two of the meanwhile, the first essential ster; may b( 
Powers to day no longer calculable taken and the alliance between the tw- 
factors m Far Eastern politics. Eussia Insular Empires of the East and Wesi 
IS rent by oimI ^ar. France, exh^uisted renewed to tlio safety and profit of hotr 




The Gase Against the Anglo- Japanese 

Alliance. 

By the HON. ERNEST G. THEODORE, 

Premier of Queensland. 


It has been an accepted axiom of 
Colonial diplomacy that the Dominions 
sb^ not interfere in British foreign 
policy, which has hitherto been conducted 
from Whitehali. In many ways this sys- 
tem has liad its advantages, but now thai/ 
the Dominions have put off their swadlin^ 
clothes they are beginning to demand, in 
no uncertain manner, that their views 
shall be heai-d in all matters affecting 
their relationship with the Empire and 
international affairs generally. If Aus- 
tralia can be admitted to the League 
of Nations, surply she can reasonwlv 
claim to be heard on the Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty, which vitally affects her in many 
ways that are too little realised in 'thia 
country. 

The point of view of the Englishman 
and the Australian with regard to Japan 
IS so dissimilw: that it is almost impossible 


for a person who has only re&ijJI?d in thi^ 
countrj^ to appreciate the real<£gniticaiic <3 
of tih€^ Australian sentiment on this 
burning question. 

Japan has a population of 55 millions, 
and Australia one of only 5 million people. 
Japan ifis over-crowded and hungry; Aus- 
tralia has empty spaces, capable of jJir^t 
ably settling millions of people — a rich 
prize to any covetous nation that may be 
looking for an outlet. 

It takes the British zs^ee about eighty 
years to double its population by natural 
increase. The Japs do it in sixty. There 
is the whole crux* of the quesiitm. If 
Japan ia already overcrowded and is look- 
ing for an outlet, what will be the case in 
the course of a few more years when the 
present position will" be greatly 
aggravated? 
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thri' 'itsm . ' 

JhP^ doeflt etist is ao fgiaeint of tlie 

• jfua^iaaitidia> wd tlio Laad of 
8<mthem Cross should accordingly be left 
i-nhampened by treaty ‘ obligations, be 
riiey never so alluring, particularly after 
her experience of Japan in the war. 

The story of Japan’s faithfulness tc, 
tiie Allies during hostilities has been- 
piiised from every platform in the 
r vimtiy;. but who has put the other side 
ol' the case, or told of the quid pro quo 
V liich she demanded; or wors< still, of 
f,, r ACTr.\L ULT/AfATUM TO AUSTRALIA, 

while the war was still in progress*? This 
a side of the storj- which history will 
t, il more fully thim can be stated at th.;* 
jii t^sent time. 

All alliances are, of course, based in the 
4 . instance on self-interest, Imt if they 
:!»e k) be effective they must also have tin* 
MiiC'tion of popular* approval, Tbily an I 
.'.isstria-liungarj^ afford a glaring ex.-unple 
- what may happen if thestn essential 
iiiditioiis are Iflk^king, and tliough it may 
I'. easy enough kv obkiin fuipular sanction 
; tins country, the people of Australia. 

’ iii> are most vitally affex.‘ted, will not b-.’ 
j ^ eparod for a renewal of the present 
IVcaty except in a considerably nuxlilie I 
! rm at least. 

• Japan lias been the rf>w'e.r to reap all 

* I'e benefits from the prescvut alliance. 

;; will b«remembefed that after the war 

:th Chi« in 1894-5, Japtui was waniel 
i‘: the J^iatic Continent by Russia. 

S i jince and Germany. J aptm had hardly 
ithdrawn fro-m Majcichuna when Ger- 
i idjiy seized Kiao-Ghaix, Russia laid 
l.;vnds on Port Arthur as “ compensa- 
^ i and England satisfied hertw^lf with 
eidiai-Wei. In fact Japan appeared 
1 - be altogether in a bad way when first 
''le alliance was mooted. Chamberlain 
'' as alw'ays favourable, and so in 1^2, 

‘ ^r the tot time in histoiy, an Asiati.- 
■ ice was admitted into- an alliance witli a 
l uropean Power on terms of equality. 

'! be result was an immense enha,ncement 
‘ L the prestige of Japan, who, since that 
^ me, has ooiitmiied&; to approach nearer 
i'‘ ' tlie coast of Australia. Thousands of 
bipanese have gone to tlie mines of New 
^ iUedonIft, &ough assurance has been 
i-*;ven thgtthey are peaceful artasahs, fhey 
^ ' e also jeaervistSi vefeeranH of the 


only two days' steam from the Coast of 
Queensland, sparsely populated, but with 
rich resources, and with a climate con- 
genial to the Asiatic. And, rightly or 
wroiigly, the Australiah iiOople have felt 
that the Japanese penetration of the 
Pacific Islands is a potentiai danger to 
the safety of their shores, a feeling that 
has not been removed by the Japanese 
mandate ewer certain of the Islands of 
the Pacific, nor by the rumours of Japan’s 
foitificatitjn of those Islands, 

Tlie fact IS that Japan possesses easy, 
i nrnfoi’tablc stepping-stones frrmi Tokio to 
J’huisday Island, the Northern gateway 
to Queensland, and the Achilles heel if 
Australia. 

If the < omirionwealth cherishes one 
iilea*an<l i inphasises one sentiment more 
than anothei', it is the policy of a White 
Australia, a policy which has became a 
naticmal institutiem and the accepk^d 
sl.jgan of tile Australian people. All 
l>artio.s ai'ii united on this point. For 
racial, economic and industrial reasons 
-Vustralia cannnt’kdentk) a large immigra- 
tion of cheap labour which would tend to 
l»Aver the skindanl of living and produce 
a hybrid riu;e. This would not be fair to 
the .Australians, nor k>the Japanese, nor, 
tor that mutter, to the world. Accord- 
ingly the immigration of coloured races 
into the country is prohibited, hut. under 
the alliance it is impossible to dis- 
(riininak* against .Japanese nationals, 
;i.nd therefore anti-Asiatic legislation can 
• iiily l>e made » ffective by a roundabout 
dictation test. 

Tile (lemocratic sentiment of Australia, 
has bt>en outraged by the sense of 
injustice in Japan s treatment of China. 
(Am Britain righteously renew' a Treaty 
that iwlmit^ of a policy of spoliation of a 
defenceless people like the Chinese? 

.And finally my recent visit to America 
has convinced me of the fact that a lot 
fd the regrettable misunderstanding 
between this countiy and the TTnited 
is due to tiie Ai^lo- Japanese 
Alliance. The Treaty Wl never be" 
understood by our cousins acroes the 
AMantdc, who, with a weather eyb tp 
Japan, have ado-pted tfe |naki|p of 
*' trusting in God ond Iteepmg^ : 
powder dty.” 
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self, but in every possible defence that 
Natoe oan give her : If not the ally, she 
need not be the friend of Great Britain, 
for whom she has no sentixnental aSectio i 
more ^an for any other WeBtem Power. 
The relations between the two are founded 
on material interests, and if those inter- 
ests conflict, Japan, unhampered by 
Treaty restrictions, can take any steps 
which she thinks right to vindicate her 
own. 

The first Ti-eaty was the remote foun- 
dation for the alliance of the four Powers, 
which in 1914, in the words of the Prench 
Ambassador to Japan, * assured the 
safety and liberty of Europe and of the 
whole civilised world against the brutal 
aggression of Germany.** Tw’o of tlie 
Powers are to-day no longer calculable 
factors in Far Eastern politics. Bussia 
is'rent by civil war. Fmnce, exln^sted 


and bleeding at every pore, requires ta* 
generations of peaceful recuperation 
Great Bri tairf and Japan remain . A tibir . 
factor is needed to secure the future peac 
of the world. It is found in the XJnitet 
States. An alliance between the tfare' 
surviving Great Powers, complete in it 
provisions, would contain in living reality 
all the advantages that are mere 
phantasms in tho illusory League 0 
Nations. None would dare to defy it 
Ireland is the main obstacle to the unitj 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
While its unrest continues, the two oaE 
never be whole-liearted friends, and the 
new triple alliance must remain a vague 
vision of a happier future. But in the 
lueanwhilfs, the first essential step may be 
taken and the alliance between the tw'’ 
Insular Empires of the East and West 
renc^wed to tbe s*afGty and ]irofit of boti'. 


The Case Against the Anglo- Japanese 

Alliance. 

By the HOX. ERNEST G. THEODORE. 

Premier of Queensland. 


It has been an accepted axiom of 
Colonial diplomacy that the Dominions 
shall not interfere in British fenreign 
policy, which has hitherto been conducted 
from Whitehall. In many ways this sys- 
tem has had ite advantages, but now that 
the Dominions have put off their swadlin^ 
clothes they are beginning to demand, in 
DO uncertain manner, that their views 
shall be heard in all matters affecting 
their relationship with the Empire and 
international affairs generally. If Aus- 
tralia can be admitted to the Lea^e 
of Nations, surply she can rea8on{d)ly 
claim to be heard on the Anglo-Japanes'e 
Treaty, wMoh vitally affects her in many 
ways lhat are too little realised initihia 
country. 

The point of view of the Englishman 
and the Australian with regard to Japan 
is so dissimilar that it is almost impossible 


for a person who has only resiycd in thi^ 
country to appreciate the realyjSgnificancc 
of tho Australian 'sentiment on this 
burning question. 

Japan has a population c»f 55 millions, 
and Australia one of only 5 million people. 
J apan is over-crowded and hungry ; Aus- 
tridia has empty spaces, capable of jltofit- 
ably E^ttling millions of people — a rich 
prise to any covetous nation that may be 
loddog for an outlet. 

It takes the British sfCe about eighty 
years to double its population by natural 
ihorease. The Japs do it in sixty. There 
is the .whole crux of the question. If 
Japan is already overcrowded and is look- 
ing for an outlet, what will be the case in 
the course of a few more years when the 
present posiUou will be greatly 
aggravated? 
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That a real menace to Australia from 
J.tpan does exist is no igment of the 
imagination, and the Land of tlie 
Snuthem Cross should accordingly he left 
rnhampered by treaty* obliga,tions, be 
they never so alluring, particularly after 
fun* experience of Japan in the war. 

The story of Japan's faithfulness tr? 
tnc Allies during hostilities has been^ 
I titised from every platfonn in the 
( vimtry ; but who has put the other side 
oi’ the case, or told of the quid pro quo 
V, Kieh she demanded ; or worse still, of 
litr ACTCAL ULTIMATUM TO AUSTRALIA, 
while the war was still in progress? This 
i- a side of the story which history will 
{«. il more fully than can be stated at tb*.' 
j.vesent time. 

All alliances oi’e, of course, based in the 
! M instance on self-interest, but if they 
!? ,• Ui be effective they must also have tlh' 

I notion of popular approval- Italy an 1 
A i.'^tria- Hungary afford a glaring exiunple 

■ what may happen if these essential 
•rulitions are lacking, and though it may 

easy enough to obtain popular sanction 
' this country, the people of Australia, 

' ho are most vitally affected, will nob b-.- 
( ’ eparc'd for a renewal of the pres«mt 
Treaty e.vcept in a considerably nuKlitie i 
: cm at least. 

• Tapan has been the Power t-o. reap all 

: benefits from the present alliaii<*e. 

T will b« remembered that aftt^r the war 
v til Chi™ in 1894-5, Japan was warne 1 

rf the Asiatic Continent by Russia, 

i Vance and Germany, Japan bad hardly 
ithdrawn from Manchuria when (ier- 

• uuiy seized Kiao-Chau, Russia laid 

ii mds on Port Arthur lis “ compensa- 
ii in,” and England satisfied hersflf with 
'VeiAai-Wei. In fact Japan appealed 

• be .Tltogefher in a bad way when first 
'’le alliance was mooted. Chamberlain 

as always favourable, and so in 1902, 

‘ r the first time in history, an Asiatic- 

■ ice was admitteid into an alliance with a 
' uropean Power on terms of equality. 
Nje result was an immense enhancement 
■ : the prestige of Japan, who, since that 

■ me, has continued to approach nearer 
• the coast of Australia. Thousands of 

T^panese have gone to the mines of New 
' Vdedonia, th^gh assurance has been 
^ ven thid they are peaceful artisans, they 
also {Bgervists, veterans of the 


Manchurian War, New Caledonia is 
crnly two days’ steam from tlie Coast of 
Queensland, sparsely populated, but with 
rich resources, and with a climate con- 
genial to the Asiatic. And, rightly or 
^\Tongly, tlie Australian people have felt 
that the Japanese penetration of the 
Pacific Islands is a potential danger to 
the safety of their shores, a feeling that 
luLs not been removed by the Japanese 
mandatt‘ over certain of the Islands of 
the Pacific, nor by the rumours of Japan’s 
fortification of those Islands. 

The fact is that J apan possesses easy, 
j nmfortablc stepping-stones from Tokioto 
Tlmrsday Island, the Northern gateway 
to Queensland, and the Achilles heel 3 f 
Australia. 

If the (’ommon weal til cherishes one 
idea*itnd emphasises one sentiment more 
than another, it is the policy of a White 
.Australia, a policy which has become a 
natif^nal institution and the accepted 
slogan (if tiu* Australian people. All 
parties liX'o united on this point. For 
racial, ecomvmic and industrial reasons 
A ustralia cannot tolerate a lai'ge iiiimigra- 
tjon of cheap labour wbi<*b would tend to 
b wer tlie standanl of living and produce 
a hybrid ratje. This would ru»t be fair to 
tli<‘ Au.stralians, nor to the Japanese, nor, 
for that matte?', to the world. Aecnrd- 
ingly the immigration of coloured races 
into the country is prohibited, but. under 
the alliani^e it is impossible to dis- 
criminate against Japtuiese nationals, 
and therefore anti -Asiatic legislation can 
(iiily be made effective by a roundabout 
dictjition test. 

The democratic sentiment of Australia, 
bro, has licen outraged by the sense of 
injustice in Japan’s treatment of China, 
(’an Britain righteously renew a Treaty* 
that admits of a policy of spoliation of ;i 
defenceles.s people like the Chinese? 

And finally iny recent visit to- Americti 
has convinced me of tlie fact that a lot 
of the regrettable misunderstanding 
between this country and the ITnited 
Sta^s is due to tfie Anglo -Japanese 
Allifiice. The Treaty will never bev 
understood by our cousins a(*r(>ss 

who, with a weather ^ % 
Japan, have adopted the M 

'' trusting in God and lo>e|gi>g 
powder dry.” . 



DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 

DO WB SUFFER FROM MEDICAL PRIESTCRAFT ?" ' 

By REGINALD J. DINGLE 


In a sceptical age the medicine-mail 
has not escaped critacism. He could 
hardly expect it, with so many siok people 
bo advertise his limitations. When 
tniracles of healing are performed at 
iinortho<lex shrines, his case is made 
vcfrse. It is a century and a half or there- 
ibouts since Diderot wrote : Le meilleur 
nedecin est celui apr^s lequel on court et 
ju’an ne trouve point." Byron, writing 
:o Mr. Moore from Florence in 1817, 
ittributed his recoveiy from a distressing 
catalogue of ailments to the blessing 
>f barley water, and refusing to see i^y 
physician." In our own day, Mr. Shaw 
las satirised the learned leeches. But 
hese are all sophisticated folk and literary 
vents to iKvot, whooci it is notorious that no 
undent man would trust in practical 
ifTairs. The significant fact is that in 
>ur own time this rationalist attitude 
inwards the medical priestcraft has spread 
l:o the multitude, ^ere is heard a ques- 
tion of a sort not entirely unknown in 
:)ther departments of human affairs : 
Whether ^e priests of medicine are not 
:ess concerned with the art of healing than 
srilh the maintenance of their own exclu- 
sive priesthood? The surgicfid achieve- 
ments of Mr. H. A. Barker, and the atti- 
tude of the medical profession towards 
those achievements are notorious. This 
article is concerned with a parallel case in 
the realm of strictly medical treatment. 

In the Review of Beviewe for February, 
1918, under the title " A Plea for Science 
in Medicine," there appeal^ some 
account of the work of Mr. Raphael 
Boche, of Chelsea, an unregistered prac- 
tatatmar, who has for a number of years 
biM restoring to health persons belongix^ 
td the class known as “ chronic 
mcurfihleB. " 

Sof Ihuch inlerest was displayed in the 
ar^tl#! further cases were published 
thr^ months later with a remoiilBble 
letter 3^ Bertha Dawkins, Lady- 
in- Waiting; Queen, who tested 

that, aftar her of asthma of 

twenty Mr. Boche had 

cored her medicines of a pnin- 


iul ganglion on the back of her wrist, for 
which orthodox medicine could suggest 
nothing but surgical treatment. ‘ ‘ I con- 
sider," wrote Lady Bertha Dawkins, 

" that you are rendering a public service 
in calling attention to the fact that such 
things are possible, and I hope the 
medical authorities will inquire into it. " 

This rather pathetic " hope " was 
what induced Mr. Roche, after thirty - 
three years of patient work during 
whicn his name never appeared in 
print in connection with medicine tc 
permit an article to be written 
about himself in Truth in 1912. It 
has not been the purpose of any of the 
previous articles that have appeared — 
nor is it in the least degree the purpose of 
this one — ^to give an advertisement to 
Mr. Roche. Indeed, when he did consent 
to an article about his work appearing in 
1912, his name was not mentioned in it. 
He was " Mr. X," and " Mr. X " he 
would have remained but for one thing. 
While an article in which he 
mentioned by name would have been set, 
down as an advertisement by the ilV 
disposed and sceptical, the article, as it 
actually appeared, wjas declai’^1 to be n 
work of imagination. It bec«ne neces- 
sary to demonstrate that healer 
existed. He has a name and a local habi- 
tation, though on that local habitation 
there is no brass-plate, red lamp, nor any- 
thing to indicate even to a Sherlock 
Holm^^ that anybody within it is engaged 
in the^' practice of medicine. Th^only 
reason for setting forth the facte 1 am 
giving here is that they are " a definite 
matter of urgent pubbe importance,** 
they say in the House of Commons. 

What are the reasons for urging that, 
in the public interest, the medical pro- 
fession should take notice of Mr. Boche ^ 
They are quite simply that he is perform- 
ing cures in cases which conventional 
medicine— abopathfe and bomceomthio- 
regards as incurable. I have lhad au 
opportunity of going oveT a large numbei* 
of cases treated by Mr. %oche. of exanfio- 
ing the testimony of the persons c^red, 

' 0 
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and checking it. The result ^ of that 
examination is to confirm 4he antecedent 
probability that his claims have a so^d 
basis. That antecedent probability was 
very strong. A., man who, like the late 
Lord Roberts, ■’ doesn't advertise," and 
u ho has a clientile which a " regular ’’ 
practitioner might envy, eompoqed 
entirely of people who seek him out on 
the recoirunendation of others who have 
been cured, is, prima facie, no impostor. 

Tf a very considerable number of regis- 
tered doctoi*s, entitled to free treatment 
l)v the pick of their profession, are willing 
t,\ pay Mr. Roche five guineas for a con- 
sultation, and write in the terms which 
lirst awakened my interest in this case, 
it is a fair conclusion that there is ground 
fur enquiry. 

The testing-ground for any medical 
theory must be among the chronic 
illnesses. In acute complaints the 
piitieiit recovers or dies, and the 
of any medicaments must 
always be a "matter of speculation. 
The complaints that exist for years, defy- 
ing treatment, constitute the real problem 
j 1 1 medicine . That there should be a large 
class of ailmente, designated chronic— 
v\hich means, in eSect, incurable — ^is an 
indication of the wider area in which 
Tiiedieine has not succeeded. It is upon 
•this that attention sliould be concen- 
i rated, it is here that new light from any 
i|uarter should be welcomed. The signi- 
licanee ^Mr. Roche lies in the fact that, 

( .mtiningjbimself to these cases, and tqso- 
Liitely declining all who can say that they 
jire deriving benefit from other treatment, 
he performs cures. It Is a long list of 
cures that I have examined. I can give 
only a few of them. 

H'olapsus uteri, of twelve or thirteen 
years standing, is a case the general prac- 
titioner, keen on results, would hardly 
\^elcome. 1 give the letter of Mrs. 
t hatterton, widow of a former Vice- 
< kane^or of Ireland. 

.. “ Bear Sir,— I had rofiered from ^mnic 
uiternal diapuMement for twelve or thirteen 
years, for Which I had been treated by 
specialists in LoiiLdon and Bnbtin ty curetting 
it lid all kinds ol ins^ments, getting no 
teneflt. 

“ I put lOaFself in ibe bands of B. 
Uochfi and be siwoeedod m 

' urihg hm hi lOMaiis days with internal 


I have bad no return of the trouble, and 
feel it my duty to inkke the facts piAbc. I 
am able to walk as much as ten mileB any day 
and enjoy every mile of it.” 

From several cases of chronic colitis I 
select one by a West-end dentist. " I 
went to Mr. Roche about two years ago. 
he writes, " suffering from dbroiiic oit^tis, 

1 had undergone various meihods ol .treat- 
ment without avail, but under Mr. 
Ro<5he'3 treatment my improvemeiit was 
rapid, and I have never had a return of 
thec^itis." 

The assistant master of a public school 
writes to say that bleeding piles of a 
quarter of a century’s sbrnding were 
cured in six months. A case of tuber- 
culosis of the knee joint, in which instant 
operation was recommended at St. 
George’s Hospital, was cured within 
moimi in 1966, and there has been no 
return . A bank manager gives a circum- 
stantial ac-.count of a cure of a divertiT 
culum on the oesophagus. In this horriy^ 
complaint a pouch forms into which food 
is diverted. The only method erf dealiUjg 
with it, known to ordinary medicine is 
surgical, and this case had been declared 
inoperable. Turning over a long list, 
including eczema, pyorrhma, Bright’s 
disease, neuritis, rheumatism, neuras- 
thenia, and an extraordinary cure of 
epilepsy, undertaken at the request of a 
legally qualified doctor, I come to a case . 
of tubercular kidney disease. The story 
is unfolded in a series of letters, and the 
essential facts are these. The patient 
had one kidney- removed and a pound of 
tubercular pus taken away, lie other 
kidney was attacked, and a repetition of 
the operation impossible. The case 
was treated by Mr. Boche^ and the 
^patient now records himself not only 
cured, but able to touch his toes with his 
wrists, without bendingjiis knees. For 
obvious reasons it is n<w possible to pub- 
lish names in many of the cases in which 
they would be most strihang. I have the 
letters in reply to my inquiries before me 
as I write, and the lifters general^^^ 
declare themselves willing to answer^^^a^^ 
questions. 

I have brought to the exami^tion of 
these cases as much critical 
I can eonmiaad, with a afiekdal altent^ 
to the possibility that we are; 
what are called “ faith etSA. 41 kih 
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driven to reject that hypothesis for 
reasons which 1 think will appeal to xpoet 
fair-minded enquirers. In the first 
Mr. Boche is justified in asking whether 
he is likely to inspire confidence where 
Hai’ley Street and Wirnpole Street have 
failed.'^ But the supposition is discounted 
both liy the nature of the diseases, and by 
the cbarac‘ter of the patients. The vast 
preponderance of the diseases is not 
func'tionaJ, but organic. To admit the 
possibility of their cure by suggestion 
w'ould be to go a long towards reduc- 
ing the whole of medicine to psycho- 
therapy. Hhr does the general run of the 
witne.sses appear to me to be idtra- 
susceptible. I hnd a large efwi&kling of 
medical men among the grateful patients 
of this unregistered practitioner whom 
tfiey are sui)posed to despise. “ I should 
greatly interested,” writes one, **to 
know the active constituent, for the 
fciprov.cment is marvellous.” There are 
literary mon — ^including Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Eobeft Hichens — among 
the correspondents. A jurist of inter- 
nation^ reputation, who should at least 
be able to weigh evidence, believes that 
Mr. lio^he treated him successfully. 

It will probably be said that these cures 
are ephemeral. A study of the evidence 
disposes of this objection. One of the 
most remarkable cases quoted in this 
Beview iii 1918 was that of a cure of 
cancer recurring in the glands of the neck 
a year after operation on a cancerous 
tongue. The patient, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, writes me under date May 11th. 
” Mr. Boche,” be says, ” cured me when 
orthodox medicine could offer me no 
further help, surgical or medical. I 
thought you would like to know that the 
result of the treatment still holds good ; 
I have bad no recurrence.” This cure 
was effected in August, 1915. 

” And ^ moral of thaf^ is — — ” 
as somebody ^^ys in ‘V Alibe.”, Wdl the 
moral is, Boche should be 

made an He declares caustically 

that be has' shghtest wish fear 

official ae a gua^tor of 

incur abiBi^-— ihe light in wliieb tltw 
medical profession not unnaturally 
appears to pne who is principally engaged 
in dealing with its I^e moral 

is that, when a. mim, in wiwstever way, is 
curing diseases WhMi resist ordinary 


treatment, he should not be quietly 
ignored becau^ he has nt;t academic 
degrees, or, even if he have them, because 
he does not subscribe to the conventional 
ideas. I'he case of Dr. Bell and his 
cancer treatment was* a sufficient 
reminder that this qualification is not 
fanciful. What matters to the public is 
whether a man can cure disease, and if he 
can do so, there should be, in the medical 
profession, ” a free play of the mind,” 
as Matthew Arnold would have it, upon 
his contribution to the science of healing. 

Some brief account may be given of 
Mr. Boclie's outlook on medicine. It 
may be mainly right or mainly wrong ; 
the present writer claims no competence 
to judge. . The essential fact is whether 
he cures or not, and the layman may l)e 
as good a judge of that as anyone else. 
Mr. Boche is not a faith-healer or diet 
specialist or Professor of w’hat is called 
nature-cure. Ho believes, with the Son 
of Sirach that ” the most Higli halli 
created medicines out of the earth, and a 
wise man will not abhor them. ’ ’ His ow n 
description of himself is ” specialist in 
specific drug action.” If the homoeopath 
should be less inclined to denfmnee him at 
sight than his allopathic rival, this is 
because Mr. Boche administers his drugs 
in imponderable amounts and applies the 
rule ” similia similibiis enrentur, ” 
but in point of fact he differs toto c<bIo 
from both. He is concerned, in the first 
place, with the healing of diseasfi con- 
ditions by the specific action of (^gs on 
the individual. Bejocting the materialism 
which is implicitly accepted by the 
general mass of medical theorists, he 
boldly embraces vitalism. Milch that 
passes for medical study, Mr. Eoche dis- 
^-misses as irrelevant. A great deal that ia 
loosely called medical treatment, fie 
would describe as merely chemical. If 
the doctor puts alkaline ffuids into a 
stomach because its contents are hyper- 
acid, he is doing what he might do in a 
test-tube. If he applies astringents to 
the mucous membrane of the throat, he 
is doing what may be.done in the tanyard. 
Medical action as he understands it, is the 
stimulation of the vital force to reverse 
diseased conditions. To say that he had 
begun his studies d<? woi7o, rejecting the 
accumulated wisdom of the a^, would 
be to condemn him in the eyes 6l li& 'vriio 



Doctors and 

iiave gufilicient conservatism to keep sane. 
He does* however, depi^ fiBm the ordin- 
ary classihcation of diseases. That the 
wise doctor should treat, not complaints, 
bub patients, is a commonplace of con- 
ventional medical circles, but one doubts 
whether much more than lip service is 
paid to this important principle, and the 
doubt is reinforced when standard works 
like the “ System of Medicine,” edited 
by Sir Clifford Allbutt, say of many 
diseases : ‘ ‘ no drug has yet been found 
for this condition.” Mr. lioche has no 
tlrugs specific for complaints; they are 
sj»ecific for patients. The R.A.M.C. 
diictcM* who asked him for ” a tip for 
iheurnatism ” went aw’ay sorrowful, I 
believe. His treatment springs from an 
examination of the totelity of symptoms, 
not merely thrwe to be classed as patho- 
Ju"jcal. “ Diagnosis, ” in the ordinary^ 
sense, he does not employ. That he has 
said the last word on medicine is in the 
Very highest degree improbable. The 
juesent writer may be allowed to express 
liis scepticism as to the possibility of 
?M(‘dicine ever becoming so nearly an 
'•Niuit science as Mr. Roche believes it to 
bo, ” Clive your decisions, not your 
icasons,” is good worldly advice. Papal 
decisions ea? cathedra bind the faithful as 
t'j their concluHion.s, but leave them 
fti(!rcifully free to hold their own opinions 
the reasons by which they are sup- 
ported. tl have set down some of the 
points of \r. Roche’s theory, as I under- 
sijind it, for tlie benefit of the curious. 
The essential fact to which I return is 
that be is curing people whom conven- 
t ional medicine does not cure, and that if 
the medical profession were mainly con- 
^t*med with its chief business it would 
t:<he%iotice of him. Mr. Barker’s case, 
iind the appeal to the Archbishop of 
<’Mnt©rbury on his behalf, raise the 
•ptostion whether fhere should not be 
^<>me method by which the bona-fide 
irregular ” practitioner might be recog- 
nised. The creation of a special bodv for 
^kis purpose might be worth cx>nsiaera- 
In music, I believe, the Royal 
College began to give diplomas in 
sptte of the opposition of the Royal 
^Academy, and joint examinations by the 
two atfe now held. It mi^t be 

insisted, ft iV were thought proper, that 
candidiitas^.fo degrees outside the 
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existing qualifications should have th e 
of a certain number 61 legally 
qualified doctors. Neither Mr. Bwker 
nor Mr. Roche would experience any 
difficulty in this regard. . The essential 
thing is that a desire should be shown to 
help rather than to suppress. the man who 
can show good results. Who can say ttiat 
is the case at present? 



A MUk l^oblein;^^ ^ 

Prasee : ** How can 1 gat the moiit ttiiilt out 
ol this beait ? » 



Leading Articles of the Month 

WITH EXCERPT, COMMENT, AND CRITICISM 


THE NEW HOPE FOR RUSSIA 


Mr. Stephen Graham, who is among 
Hie best informed and most sympathetic 
of British writers on Eussia, contributes 
to the Contemporary Review (June) a 
brilliant and hopeful account of the re- 
birth of Eussia during the past two year's. 
The Bolsheviks, he declares, have gained 
an immense military victory, one which 
\\ill go down not only as the final suecess 
of one side in a civil war, but as a 
f national triumph over British. American, 
French, Japanese and other foreign foes. 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of 
Bolshevism and of the Allies, it is a 
crowning mercy that some final result :n 
tlie field has been attained. Every 
l lussitm killed is a loss to humanity as a 
whole. 

There has been no more terrible hunmn 
catastrophe than the slaughter of this fine 
people xolng on w'ithout intermission for so 
longHi There were two million dead in the 
war against Germany and Austria before ever 
the Hevoiution took place. 

Thanks to the war and the Revolution, 
Russia has already become a second-class 
Power. Her people, what are left of them, 
nre an good a.s any other people, but as a 
Power she has ceased to rank as first class. 

The organised intelligence of the 
Tiusflian people, says Mr. Graham, has 
perished in the revolution. The educated 
classes are ruined or destroyed. It will 
lake time for the Eussian people to re- 
produce what' has been lost. The ques- 
tion is how to get educated able men 
and women to shoulder the vg^t adminis- 
trative burdens of the 

nation. 

With the t4Ctot7 of the Bolsheyfits an end 
must services and to 

t he bhreaus. The Information 

Bureati was a type of war graft of which 
every one is liow. heartily tir^, and we can 
l)id it a long farew^l and hope that tlie pro- 
pagandists will find a .decent and honest mode 
of earning a Hvit^ elsewhere. If is not very 
hospitable but it is natitral. I hope Chesham 
House will be cleared soon Of mose who do 


not represent Russia, and that a properly 
accredited ambaBsadoi* of the new govern- 
ment of Russia will in time he installed. 

The military victory of the Bolsheviks 
is the first great relief. The failure of the 
propagandist bureaus in Paris, London, 
and New York, is the second. For now 
we can make a fresh start with Russia. 
Keconcilifitiou, however, may involve us 
in a great number of inconvenient 
problems. 

Peace with Soviet Russia may be a blow 
to all our international financial arrange- 
ments. The stability of our after-the-war 
finance depends greatly on the one-minded- 
ness of all the Powers. A difference in point 
of view on the part of one of the great 
debtors or creditors is going to ruin the 
practical application of the point of view of 
the rest. ()ur weaker brothers in Europe 
would no doubt rejoice in a. breakdown of all 
present financial arrangements. And such 
a breakdown is likely to take place if 
Ihe repudiation by Soviet Russia of her war.ji 
debts is allowed. If Russia, thanks to a 
Socialist Government, swings free of her 
colossal war debts, then it beconv-s kijdily 
profitable, for a people to adopt Jh&i form 
of government, and we can confi&ntly look 
forw'ard to the popularity of such a rigime. 
in indemnity and debt-laden (lermnny. If 
Russia does not pay. it is lianliy hki-iy that 
Italy will pay, and if Italy does not pay and 
Germany cannot, why should France pay? 
And if all then fail to pay, obviously Great 
Britain will bo too bard liit to pay the 
thousand million sterling which she ow«s tc 
the tJuited States of America. 

The League of Nations seems likely to 
discuss financial sorrows for the next fifty 
years. Probably the only nation that 
could save the situation is the United 
States of America. 

If America, the grcacest creditor of us all, 
came forward and said: “ We recognise we 
came into the war late and did not moke 
the sactificeB which were made by the other 
nations^ We know'^ we cannot make up .with 
money ifbr what others lost in blood, hoi we 
have decide . to renounce all oar war debts, 
erase them eiitirely and liot ask teat they 
sheuld be ^id>^n condition that Oi^t 
Britain does the same and tee tete df 
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follows our example/ * If America said tliat 
^he would obtain the moral laadciTahip of tho 
^vorld. and saTo iu all. 

It IS possibly too idealistio to expect the 
Cnited States to make such a sacrifi^. But 
the time has come for nations and indmduals 
iu renounce .their interest in War Loan and 
Liberty Bonds. The burden of patriotism i.s 
becoming too dificult for the nations to bear. 

It can be weiU understood how deter- 
mined the Allies were to crush Bolshevik 
Jlussia and put up a Bussian Government 
of subsertient liussian functionaries ready 
to fall in with all existing financial 
.irrangements and shoulder their part of 
tl .’i nrrril b-,:^ien. The recognition of 
1; -i . ■ ■. and her principles may 

I'love the beginning of a series of financial 
( L-ashes throughout the world. 

Almost all parties and all individuals in 
Itussia, except for a few irreconcilables, 
are now of one mind. All desire to work 
together for the development of New 
Ihissia. 

The same is true of most of the exiles and 
t'migrits — they are ready to make a great 
'.KTificc and b© at one. There is only one 
iinssian party worth while, and that is the 
].ro-Rus8ian party. Bolshevism, Menshivisni, 
ilio Cadet Cause, Tsarism — ^what are these 
when Russia herself is bleeding to death :' 
Many landowners who have been dispossessed 
of their traditional estates seek no longer to 
have them restored. If there is to be com- 
Miunal ownership of land throu^out Russia 
lot it be tried. If on the other hand th<* 
•marauding peasants wish to obtain title to 
1 ho. land they have seized there are those who 
>a.v — let the peasants have it — if the giving 
ap of ouiilana can help Russia, we are ready 
to seo thik peasants have it. The owners of 
lorgo busmesses are perhaps less idealistic 
!ti their outlook than the land-owners, but 
.'ome of those alai> are ready to waive their 
iiisses and start again from the beginning. 

I lie difficulty now is to restrain Russians m 
.\inerica and England from returning to 
Kussia whilst a price is on their heads and 
■ hov are still liable to be thrown into prison 
'* 1 ’ ffiot. 

Credible witnesses from Russia now’ 
'tube that the Red Armies to-day are in 
no wise exclustv^y Bed, but are made up 
^>1; men of all shades cif opinion, ^e 
alliance of the oounter-revolutionanes, 
'' ith foreigners has never been popular in 
iiussia. It was nob Lenin and Trote^ 
v. ho vani|uished Kdtchak and Denikin 
nnd Yudexdtch sud the rest, but Russia 
lierself . Such is the substance of the new 
hope lor Buisda. But it does not follow 
ihat 'the ■ Russia wUl 

' genuine peacj 


Many unaceeptable and medi6^ or tiutajli 
types will be oisplaoed by men of greater 
ability and cutture— by men more represnuta^ 
tive of Russia as a whole. For mtanoe, it 
is obviously unnatural and a state of things 
which cannot last, that the most OhHstian 
nation in Europe should be dominated almost 
exclusively by Jews and Agnostks 
and proiesBedly opposed to Cffiristinnity. 
Lenin says to LanBbury-r-‘^YQU^. Laiibbi^ 
believe in Christianity. You believe that 
you can briim about in England a peaceful 
revolution. Ido not believe ihat ’'-Hind he 
speaks as if a Christian were a very rare 
bird in his acquaintance. But the Russia 
which has been in Lenin's hand and the 
greater Russia which will come with peace is 
predominantly Christian, and no efforts on 
the part of the non-believer have detached 
the population from their religious beliefs. 
The persecution of the cliurelios, the revenge 
movement pursued against the monks and 
the priests and the bishops, the propaganda 
of rationalism and religion as poison for 
the Mople ” alike have failed. Tne Bolshe- 
vik leaders of to-day have had to come to 
terms with the religious bodies in Russia ^ « 
and to cease persecution. 

With peace, education in Russia will 
bo revived. Nab since the days of slavery 
has so little work been done in shhool and 
university. The Co-operative Societies 
will have to undertake the re-build!hg rf 
Russia’s trade. Since the rouble has . 
been reduced in value to no more than 
printed paper, a new currency will have 
to bo begun, derived as in an essay on 
political economy, directly from a system 
».f barter. 

A.S regards the old Russian Empire and 
all the constituent petty states that have 
been springing into being, Mr. Graham 
believes the autonomy of each will have 
to be recognised, but that Soviet institu- 
tions will conquer nearly all of them. 
They can be federated as a Russian group 
of nations. 

The British group of nations stands wheri> 
was once the old British Empire. There are 
the United States of America, autonomous 
and yet federated. In these it is possible to 
see a better promise for united humanity 
than in the L^gue of Nations as at present 
conceived. Germany ;iip4 the Teutonic 
states of the North thmr gro^ 

France and Italy and the Bomanbe lUwions^^ 
will also stand together. Thius^we bogm ta 
see the constellations of humanity. 

It will p^u|>s be found that 
will have help^ us in no small 
one anotiier and get nearer, bo& na 
viduaia and nations. 
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FRANCS AND GERMA^. 

THE FItBNGH CLAIM TO REPARATION. 


Two important articles which are pub- 
lished in The Hound TabU (June) set 
forth the present state of France and of 
Germany as seen by authoritative corres- 
j:)ondents in both countries. France, says 
the French Correspondent, has been left 
by the war tragically short- of men, money 
and means. Her trouble, however, is 
part nf the great problem in Europe, and 
no nation can hope to come separately out 
of the chaos and misery which the w^or has 
kft everywhere. He urges that France's 
left everywhere. He urges that the 
justice of France's claim to come first in 
the payment of the German indemnities 
was not properly realised in England 
until the San Bemo Conference. • 

1,350,000 French soldiers were killed 
during the war, and 400,000 others have 
been permanently maimed or injured, and 
a further 200,000 were partially disabled. 
A statistical comparison show's that 
whereas America lost only one in every 
2,(K)0 of her population, Italy one in 79, 
iind the British Empire one in 66, France 
lost one in every 28 of her people. 

The question now is not who won the 
W'ar, but whose w'ounds are the deepest? 
Agriculture, the greatest industry of 
France, has suffered most, because the 
small landowTiers and peasants had every- 
where to bear a disproportionate part of 
the losses in the war. In every 
belligerent country skilled workmen had 
to be kept back to make munitions, and 
in this way their lives were spared. Great 
industrial countries like England and 
Germany gained by this, since they saved 
the men who most needed a^er the 
war for the piiiij>oses of reconstruction. 
France, however, depends primarily upon 
iigrieulture for her prosperity, and her 
staple industry is consequently left short 
nf labour. The resources of France are 
like a huge army which cannot be mobfl- 
ised, or a ship wjbicliij^lhough it contains a 
rich catgOi under weigh for 

want of inieti fuel. 

For the revival of industries, again, cheap 
foal and iron are essential. Our deficit of 
wa! is, however, at present between 46 .000.000 
and 50,000,000 tons, as coin pared wjih 
24,^,000 tons before the wnr. For wnnt .of 
coal most of our industries, and among them 


our metallurgical industries, are to-day pro- 
ducing only one-third or their normal 
capacity. German iron and steel works, on 
the other hand, are producing about two- 
thirds of thoirs. For want of coal it is 
impossible to export steel. Even our internal 
needs cannot be met. 

Cheap and rapid transport, though indis- 
Xtensahle, is also not to be had, and our rolling 
stock is suffering from wear and tear; the 
German engines which were handed over need 
repairs; and the spare parts were retained 
by the Germans. Besides this, many of our 
railwaymen arc demoralised, and there arc 
frequent strikes. ... 

A third and worse difficulty is the shortage 
of merchant shipping. We were unable to 
build ships during the war. . . . We know 
that Kiigliiinl lost 7,759,000 tons gross ns 
againsr tons lost by us, but propor- 

tionately onr losses were the higher of the 
two, being 34.52 per cent., as against 30.56 
per cent., of the total shipping of the 
country. Japan and the I'nited States, it 
must be remembered, have doubled, or more 
than doubled, their tonnage during the war, 
and Great Britain has facilities for building 
quickly, which w« do not possess. Only 21 
per cent, of our trade at present sails under 
our ow’n flag, whereas Japan carries 46 per 
cent, of hers, and Groat Britain more than 
60 per cent, of hers. 

Under such conditions the balance of 
trade is necessarily disastniiis to France. 
The difference between imports and 
exports before the war was only a 
thousand million francs a year. j!n 1919 
it became a thousand million /rancs a 
month. Inevitably- credit has become 
disorganised, and inflation has become 
more dangerous than ever. 

The situation is made full use of by 
misebief-makers. It is suggested in propa- 
ganda that we arc financially blockaoediby 
our Anglo-Saxon Allies, and ** Blockage 
through Exchange ” is one of the catchwords 
of cheap joiiriiiili»iu. 

During the war, and until January, 
1919, France did all in her power, the 
writer asserts, to meet her financial diffi- 
culties. After the . ArinistiGe she did 
much less than she ought to have done, 
but since Christmas enormous efforts 
have been made to make good the deficit'. 
The outbreak of war had caught Ft$kee 
in the midet of a formidable re- 
organissiion of her public finance, Axid 
it was like having to change Bc^e in 
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liitl-stream. It should be enough for the 
vilies now to know that •EVanee has 
jjouidered her debt in earnest. The 
(iJance of trade is already improving 
iiiuiltaneously with the increase in 
t venue and taxation. 

CAN GERMANY PAY ? 

A scarcely less harro^ving picture of 
.1 onornic ruin is drawn by the German 
i '(in’es])f>ndent in the same number. 

T n the hey-day of Germany’s power she was 
iilli ii ' jimised of striving for World- 
In the hour of her direst misery 
slu' lias become the corner-stone of Europe, 
;iik 1 [iussibly of the entire system of modern 
(>(<..iioinics iiU over the world. If she should 
{.rive in under the pressure of the load which 
tlif war, tho blocKadc, the revolution, the 
jirii'istice and the peace have piled upon her, 
i)ii« tottering fabric of European civilisation 
jiiiglit easily crumble to pieces. 

ft is the great merit of the organised 
(li nnan Labour Movement, ho declares, 
1li.it their most numerous representatives, 
tile Majority Socialists, did not stand 
uTiurl in the crisis of the revolution at the 
Ai iMKtici'. They had not made the revo- 
lijtioii. and in fjict disliked it, but they 
with their Radical brethren in 
foi ining the first Republican Government 

(lennany. 

• 

I They had come to the land of promise much 
: earlier tha| they had ever expected to do. 
Hnl its rivefe of milk and honey had run dry. 
Tlie blight of the disastrous war lay on it. 
Tile capital of tho capitalists was mortgaged 
t't th^i creditors of the nation, to the millions 
»'! siiiall subscribers who had given their 
saviiigB to the State. Production was ebbing, 
if not .nt a standstill. There was no longer n 
! 1 ;<VK 0 unearned surplus which it was easy to 
: nationalise; there were debts and starvation, 

; :i lirool^down in transport, a huge dislocation 
<kf tlic labour market due to rapid demobilisa- 
lioij; there were no resomces except paper 

lliOlWy, 

At a time wh^n nothing but increased 
I'lfHluctiOT could save Germaziy, the 
^^f'cialist Government was compelled by 
t lift force of circumstances to diminish 
s' riously Germ^my^s produotion. After 
^lie war, at relaxation of the strain was 
1 »fiund to comei w;h&feever. government was 
poWi^. Demo- 

fyats, and Party, joined in a 

Coalition which has ever 

^<nce exlai^^ so far has been 


aupp<»ted by the overwhelining majority 
of the people* It was, and is, a Govern- 
ment strong in votes, but weak in action. 

The Germany of to-day is an unarmed, 
easily frightened democracy, whose 
weapon of defence against any military 
fittack is the general strike, a suicidal 
measure if it is used regularly. But 
there are dangerous Militarist elements in 
the country. 

There are, moreover, numerous reactionary 
sets who aie willing to use force if there is 
a real chance, who objected to the Kapp 
movement meriijy because it was unsuccessful. 
The revolution has deprived the ruling 
rhis.se.s, especially in Prussia, of their privi- 
leged political position. They have always 
hfi'ii in a minority, and they know only too 
wi'll that they never will become a majority 
In- constitutional means. They may win 
ovcT iiaa large measure the large employers 
of labour who disapprove of the industrial 
disorganisation, for which, according to their 
views, the revolution is mainly responsible. 
They work upon the antagonism of the 
fanner, who is apt to look upon the town 
dwellers and tho town dwellers’ ■ 

as n rabble of loafers. But it is in*: :.\\\\. 
that they will ever get a majority, certainly 
not as soon as they want it. ^ 

Other reactionary groups ai^e 
patient, and do not the ivecessity for 
iflying upon any process of evolution. 
They say that the old order was over- 
turned by force, and consequently is best 
icstored by force. But the mass of the 
pciople has most significantly declined all 
appeals to force, as was clearly shown 
during the ‘ ' Kapp putsch- ’ ’ 

There are some signs of recovery in 
German economic life, Tn spite of the 
intense wear Jind tear that German indus- 
liies suffered during the war, but no such 
signs are yet visible in German finance. 
The en'ormous rise in prices is due partly 
to the inadequate supply of goods due to 
decreased production, and partly to th-^ 
great issue of bank notes, which is 
unavoidable os long as the deficit in the 
Budget cannot be met. And the financial 
clau.ses of the Peace Tfea^ 
ijsue of new Treasury bills a 
iiecessity. -v 

Tho paying of the first 20.000.000,000 
marks in gold is depriving Germany of her 
ships, her cables, her Assets in the AIBttd 
countries and the assets due to her frnia .h 
former allies. All this is private 
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and is tho working capital of Oemaii biifliaefls entered a solemn obligation to do so, 

men and of German ^ri^rati(»iB. They have which she neither can or will set apart*- - 

she must be made solvent. 

least 200.000,000,000 marks paper. It cannot She can only be made solvent if she can 
be raised from taxation, it must be met ^y work at top speed. She can only do so r 

the contraction of a new debt, whidi win very her people are fed, if her factories aiv 

nearly double the public debt. Ea<di Genaan started. Credit, not in cash, but in food 

man, woma'n or child, would then be re- or in raw materials, is what is wanted. She 

sponsible for u debt of at least 6,000 marks must be able to use her coal for herself and 

per head. for the Allies. Her people must not bo 

irritated ■-‘ontinii.'illy, and her governmeiu 
If Germany is to pay, and she has must not !■« l-oid up to ignominy. 



Tlw M8k Profit^. 

Thera, there ! Big proflta call for tiitla iacriflce ! " 
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EUROPE^S DANGB OF DEATH, 


' Standing, as I stand, iiftdie capital of 
Eiirope-Pfiiris— I sweep my eyes round 
from this centre and I see about me a 
world which dances and make merry in 
the midst of death and destruction and 
the menace of to-morrow.*' In these 
words Mr. Sisley Iluddleston, a well- 
known c^tributo to the Beview of 
Kea iews, begins a striking article on the 
world unrest after the war in the Atlantic 
Monthly (May), which has created a pro- 
found sensation in America, and has been 
M'idely quoted in the American Press. 
Mr. Huddleston paints his gloomy picture 
in lurid colours. He sees no signs of 
iiien sitting down in despair to think. 
He draws a mad crowd, racing over the 
t eineteries of Europe in a bacchanalian 
orgy, a new people, the victims of some 
primitive impulse that the war has freed. 
But he is not altogether a pessimist. 

It is a gloomy picture which I paint; and 
:it once I wish to make the proviso that it 
Tiiust not be taken to represent the whole 
Tvnth. There is much that is sound in 
prcg«'nt-day society; and if, as in the Bible 
story, the whole city might be saved for a 
handful of righteous men, then there are 
•^rrtainly still enough healthy elements to 
save, civilization. Let not this study of the 
post-war Europe prevent anyone from lend- 
ing a helping hand; on the contrary, this 
sickness is such that we should tackle it in 
» ourselves and in our neighbours, lest it com- 
letc its deadly work, and our world as we 
new it oollapse in rottenness. 

Mr. ftuddle8t<m does not deny tlrat 
there wdk much that was idealistic in the 
w ar. But he does not close his eyes to 
its realities. Some characters w^ere made 
made by the war, but many were utterly 
ruined and demoralised. Out of the long 
habit of soldiering had arisen a heedless- 
ness, an uticahcern that has become a 
definitely ihateridistic philosophy, “if 
1 were asked what is the moat conspicu- 
ous tarmt of the modem man and wtnnan 
in Eumpev I should unhesitatingly 
reply— Egoism.’' Never, he adds, was 
Carlvle's image ol a basket of serpentei 
each smuggling to get its head above the 
rest, .so eJEpresBiv^ precise a picture of 
humahi^ w it is t^ 

Mr. oppressed with iiie 

cold profiteer- 
ing of the classes. The^ ^ 

shirk iheir part of the bargain with the 
community. 


Let me relate a significant little fact which 
will show how the social sense has— merit- 
ahly-^decayed. While conditions remain so 
uncertain, it is hard to expect people to 
remember that the future of their country 
depends .upon the repopulation of their 
country. Social students in France long 
ago bewailed the egotism which was at the 
liottom of .the falling birth-rate. To-day 
evil is intensified. A pe<m1e which deliber- 
ately refuses to bring children into the world 
ifi on the slippery slope. Only in half a dooen 
departments in France does the birth-rate 
('xeeed the death-rate; and it is estimated ' 
that, what with killed and disabled, the 
excessive mortality among the civilian popu- 
lation, the absence oi liusbandB from home, 
and the relucance to maTry during the war, 
there are six or seven million fewer French 
l>eopIe than there would normally have been. 

That, as I say, is natural enough ; it could 
now be remedied to some extent. But u'hile 
there is an official propaganda in favour of 
larger families; while the refusal to pro- 
create. the appalling frequency of abortions 
consciously brought about, — au buy hospital 
doctor or nurse: you wnll lettfn amazing 
things, — art* givim: great anxiety; while 
even the n"w Pn'hidciii has been chosen 
X»artly because he has three children instead 
of being childless like so many of his pre- 
decessors; while there is, on the one hand, 
this serious effort to get to grips with the 
thing that will bring France oown Ao the 
rank of a second-rate nation, there is, on 
the othm* hand, a propaganda in the music- 
halls in the opposite sense. 

He paints a kaledesoapic pictui^e of 
every branch of the community. The 
same disease of egoism infects statesmen, 
the idle classes, the proletariat, and 
finally that offspring of the war, the new 
rich, whom he characterises as “ the 
rotfcenDess in the 'marrow of civilisation.'* 
It is so in Berlin, in Lemdon, and in 
Paris. Even in Vienna, where children 
are dying in the glitter, nouveauaj riches 
are to be seen In ballrooms and glittering 
restaurants. Apart feom tibis Mr. 
Huddleston ma&s a Oaai^izig inquiry 
into the prevtdeite^ lawlessness. 

1 find the folloviBg main reasons set out 
by an Eiiglisb te 'OkplMn this crime 

w ave, Slid 1 dp not diinigrec: 

(1) That inany men :?ho had crimmal 
instincts, but also a. horror of kHling, b^oris 
the war are now more or less devoid of that 
"horror. ' J - 

(31 That many men who had embarked on 
it rartoi|L crime before the war were liber- 
ated frdfir prison during hostilities; aad 
entered the army, and that these art isrir 
‘ flee again to resume their deprettetilte** 
against society. 
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(3) That uhemplo^meut and the hifi^ coit 
of living have forced many men who would 
otherwise have been Jaw abiding citisens into 
criminality. 

(4) That the genera! feeling of unrest 
nhicb is permeating all classes is responsible 
for much crime. 


Mr. Huddleston deplores the cynical 
brutality and materialism of the present 
day, and bidfi us face the cold truth thal^ 
war has dragged out the worst in man-- 
even though there are still heroes left In 
the world. 



Tlie AntlO'Saim BiMe. 

Make friends with the Mammon of Uhri^taousneM. 


Le Hire] 
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THE AMERICAN PR£SH>ENTIAL ELECl^ONS. 

SENATOR HIRAM* JOHNSON UPSETS ALL CALCULATIONS. 


•• When Mr. Borah, of Idaho, stood in 
lic St>nate in July, 1919, and announced 
Imt he w'ould fight the League of Nation:^ 
c the bitter end, his impassioned speech 
ras greeted with am u sed tolerance . ” So 
/rites an American Correspondent of The 
lound Table (June) in a comprehensive 
eview of the present attitude of America 
( Wards European politics. Since March, 
lowever, the political prophets have 
locome exceedingly cautious. It was 
widely believed that if the Eepublicans 
lioukl gain the victory in the Presidential 
•l(‘ctions that is generally expected, a 
l it Location of the Peace Trea ty by a 
Ifpiibhcjui President and Congress, witfi 
t'servations similar to those sponsoivd by 
Senator Lodge, woiihl l>e the prol)ai>b; 
aitconie. But this anticipation rests 
ijjOTi the assumptioii that the forthconi- 
iig Presidential elections will be a contest 
■t 'tween the two great f parties. 

The advent of iSenator Hiram Johnson 
'|■on the scenes has, howevt'i, u]Va;et every 
■alculation. He shares the irreconcilable 
iews of Henator Br»rali- 

JoliiiKon is a llepuhlicuu, but lie is little 
oved by the leaders of hia party : for it 
I is rebollioua Progreasivisiu wbicii gave th* 
'tut*? ol' C.'aliforiiia and victory to Wilaon, in 
016. His largo frame, large featureN, and 
M»sitive Ifl'rsonaHty make ;« strong appeal to 
'll »lo(^torate ■which likes tu “ b>ok over the 
ioididatfs and aisst? ihom up.’’ He is a mau 
J strong uonyictioiis and yigurous language, 
le is outspokoiL in his dislike of other people 
lian Amerirans, in his distrust of the iwotivns 
other nations, and in his unqualified 
ntipnthy towards Great Britain, Japan and 
lie League of Nations. 

Beiieuth hia bunruvr nuireh th»* discon- 
eu*»d. His oriticiams on Great Britain have 
oado him the “ hivourite son” of Irish- 
Vuierieans, He haw won the Gernnm- 
\mericqns by his uiieomproiuising hostility 
oward the Treaty, He has swung the 
iibouring classes to In- suiiinir: by tenipcstn- 
»UB charges against • :ipiiji1i'tt« .ind profiteers. 
^Ioreover,, beoauee he alone ninoiig publii men 
food out asainsft the Allihi polity ol into- 
“ntion ill Itussifi and for the prompt with- 
li awal of Atnerioan trpops fT||ti that countrv. 
le is acclaimed to-day by thousands of citi- 
zens who privately qiitDliorii>i1 the expediency 
r.d the piilitiual 'hat strange and 

I'linHiiu t!vc ad\«*i-pip‘ ^ 

He k/ of C(>um, the Oommander-iu;- 


Chief of those who oppose the League, 
but ho is also supported by many meu 
and women who have no strong sympathy 
with his political views, and no com- 
munity of interest with any group in hia 
varied following. They admire his 
courage in speech and in action, and 
believe with him that the day of the 
domination of party machines is done. 

He will make liis fight in the 
Itepublican Convention on the opposition 
to- the League of Nations, and hia aston- 
ishing success at the outset of his com- 
paign shows that he will be a very 
pridiiini nt figure in the elections. The 
isaue (»f tlu* League has been raised, but 
not ts between the Ilepnblican and Deino- 
i vatic Parties. The question o| America’s 
relationship to the League '^ Nations 
will b^ decided in June on the floor of tbiB 
< diicago Convention, and the protagonists 
f»>r and against the League will be Hiram 
J ohnson and Herbert Hoover. Both men 
.are Kepublioans and both come from 
California. * 

But .so important is the sentimental factor 
ill .ViHcrican election.s that Johnson would 
promptly add that ho hiiuself ib a “native 
son.” whereas Hoover has been a Californian 
only since boyhood. Like Johnson, Hoover 

not ill tnvour with the Old Guard, the inner 
eirclc «>f the Itopublican inachiiie. Their 
party objections to Hoover spriiiK from .1 
htter made public soon aftci- Wilson’s appeal 
for a Demrxu’atic Congress in 1918, in which 
Hoover seemed to support the President'.? 
request. The hostile attitude of Jie^blican 
lejwifrs toward both Johnson and Hoover, 
whil • b{is'*d to some extent on these alleged 
violations of party' faith, is perliaps more 
(Wply foui^a on a fear that neither one »f 
then) wouB A prove amonahle to partv 
cliscipline. 

In a sense it is Hiraxu Jobnsuu binuself 
wh<» has given a new ^ the 

tion in favour of Mr. Hoover fik.'presideni, 
which had more or less subsided of late. 
Mr. Johnson has declared his uitention 0 # 
‘ ctm ing the Heart out 6f the Le^ue.’* 
.Against this attitude^ Mi'. Hoovet has 
replied that 

*■ no greater mistake can he made thAD 1:3^ 
aaautnpt ion that our people have lost 
tuitional anpirations and idealism beeiuiie 
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they hare goiie back to busiofi^. . . , 
Otir people have an ideal of world ser- 
viee. ... This ideal cannot be Ignored 
b^ l^e Party. Its liying loree ^ inaiat 
njpjcn our joining in the organisation of the 
moral forces of the world to reduce artna- 
inentSj check militarism, and relieve oj^reB- 
sion. . . . Faitoe to support theXe^cne 
of Nations with proper reservations woulf be 
n shock to the spiritual aspirations of the 
-American people.” 

If Johnson should win, says the writer, 
it would spell the Treaty’s defeat. If 
Hoover should win, it would mean a 
resounding victory for the League. H 
Wood should gain the nomination, it 
would indicate a reluctant willingness of 
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the party to accept intemat^onal responsi- 
bility. What it would mean if the Ol-i 
Guam’s nomibee should pratail cannot ^ 
estimated until their oaodidate is known. ' 

American idealism is not yet destroyed. 
The question of Am^ica’s particination in 
the League of Nations was not settfed by the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the Treaty. Thr 
people have wished to end the issue and forget 
it* but, like the ghost of a departed friend, 
it comes back to counsel with them. It will 
take serious counsel with that most soepticai 
of all bodies, the Bepnblioan Convention. 

Those who are waiting for America' r-, 
answer to the call of the world will have 
that answer this month. 


GLBMENGEAU AND DESGHANEL. 


Why has M. Glemenoeau passed out of 
French politics? During the war he was 
unquestionably the idol of all France. 
W'hen the Aimistice was declared M. 
Clemenceau was hailed as the saviour of 
France before Foch. His immense popu- 
larity at once placed in his hands the 
making ctf peace. Then, in the full gase 
of the mystified world he retired from 
political life. 

The reasons why M. Clemenceau was 
rejected in favour of M. Deschanel ore 
closely analysed in the Quarterly Review 
(April) by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton. In 
an article entitled FnpH after the 
war,” he dismisses the wild hypotheses 
that sprang up in Paris and Germany. 
Mr. Fullerton repudiates the German 
theozy that Ihe def^ of M. Clemenceau 
spelt the revival of Caillautism, implying 
a return to a policy of cordial understand- 
ing with Gem^y; together with the 
theoiy that the whole business was the 
result of a dh^-laid plot concocted by 
Socialist - Badicals. Certain Frendi 
organs ascribed the defeat to an alliance 
between the reacMona^ France and the 
Anti-Patriots of the /^emofioncle, but 


these receive similar treatment by Mr. 
Fullerton. 

But not one of these reasons, nor yet all 
combined, carried sufficient weight to detef- 
mine the decision of the National AssemblT 
to imore the generous pressure of French 
popiuar opinion in favour of M. Clemenoean. 
the real cause of his reje^ion was of quites 
B different order. And, from iho standpoiiit 
of int^national relations, it is of extreme 



definite political sense, that election was an 
unmistakable proof offered to the world that 
Prance is anxious and dissatisfied. She i^ 
dksatisfied and profoundly irritated, owing 
to the kind of Peace which has been offered 
her by the very man on whom she counted 
to estabtiiffi her own notions of a sane solntioD 
of the problems raised by the 'World-War. 

M. Clemenceau has been rritioised in 
this counfTy and in America, but not |pr 
failing to protect French interests. 

Frtnoe is aware, even if others have for- 
gotten. that she has Inmbii the “convertm 
3e oiviliMiioa ” against a riiw of hrigaiifia. 
And she patceim with angniah tiiat, what 
with a preoipitete enniatiee and the fijmsi- 
ness of the gAantees offered her against a 
repetition of her martyrdom of the iMi five 
yeain, she may have wmin ^ assume this 
subliine Imt nnlrtir ODltaati0n before the 
world, 

for having savea wiem fnem .#UkSter in the 

crisis bfli^ itraga^e, Frenehnieii were 
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foupdly apfi^eaEdve lest the BohemeB and 
nieth^B fae nad alloif^d to be adrated during 
the Peace Conference ^might ivfeck' the future 
of their country. ;The French Congreu 
feared that it might compromiee the inter- 
ests of France if, from sheer gratitude and 
sentiment, it were to lift Clemenceau to the 
pagoda of the Elys^ as an idol ^ he 
worshipped. 

A sense of disappointment pervaded 
France as the man whom she had fSted 
and honoured passed out of her life. In 
the war, he fought and won; but the 
peace making was too much for the same 
man. He was not the only idol to be 
broken at Versailles. 

But the rejection of M. Clemenceau is 
no reason for the preference for M. 
Deschanel. That opens another question 
with new factors. 

Like every other country France came 
(Hit of the war in some indefinable way 
changed. The danger from the Left had 
been heightened. She needed a virile 
leader, a man with firmness and clear 
sight, one who would be keenlj’ alive to 
his position as President, whose patriot- 
ism would be proof against compromise 
with Germany, and whose sanc^ radical- 
ism the bounds of com])romise with the 
Sooialistfl. 

M. Deschanel was well grounded on an 
open-minded traditionalism, while M. 
^/lemenceau was tlirowing sops to the 
Marxists. Such a man could satisfy 
the new prance after the war. 

A man of great talents wliom party limits 
cannot hold, but who is also ambitious and 
not afraid of moral responsibility, so only 
he be sure tliat be is right ; n man in whom 
•'dues lion and training have engendered a 
<‘ortain aristocratic aloofness making him 
suinething altog^er other than the hail- 
fellow-well-met type of the “ Republic of 
Comrades,” can hardly avoid the charge of 
♦hlet^ntiain, even of lack of character. 

But that charge has been on mnre than 
"lie occasion ably refuted. 

When M. Deschanel’s parliamentary ool- 
if^agues lifted kirn to the Presidemy, they 
testified their ^prova] of bis courageous and 
independent twduct in public affairo, and 
they recognised the “ persevering unity and 
disinterestedness ** of his carcir. But it was 
not merely to his attitude and method in 
matters touching on the social and economic 
problems of France that they gave their 
iipproval. It was. :iiot merely that they found 
ijiiiguiaTly 'opFiW^uue the presence at the 
a staieaman with such a past just 
nt the nmhient wkek was stalking 
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on the horiaon, and when, wi^iin Fraaoe ke^* 
self, civil servants were preparing to orga^ 
ise, in conspiracy with the General Feoehb* 
tion of Labour, a State within the Statau 
But, as'r^ards French foreign TOlicy^ Mv 
Bes^anel’s porition was equally w>dl ddlM; 
that position had been equal^ origihal and 
courageous; 'and it was the certainty and 
security that the Congress felt in regard to 
this preoccupation that definitely fined the 
choice of its members. 

The choice between M. Olemenoeau 
and M. Deschanel wae a painful matter 
for France. But in many French hearts 
there was a half-stified feeling that tibe 
idol had failed as a Peace-maker. The 
feeling was expressed briefly and nakedly 
by M. Deschanel: “ Our hopes of 1918 
have not been fully realised.'* France 
preferred to repose her trust in the author 
of that great speech delivered <m March 
1st i^ the historic theatre of Bordeaux, at 
a meeting to commemorate the protest of 
March Ist, 1871, against t|jii;iOerman 
seizure of Alsace and IjorraineS^^ ^ 

The Serment th W20, “ the Oath of Bor- 
deaux,*’ 80 Kolemnly sworn before the world, 
aK the first public act of the President of the 
French Republic, is an event which will find 
its place in the chronicles of Europe. If this 
be militarism,” it is not only the militar- 
ism of Gambetta and of Clemenceau, but it 
is nlHo the militarism of Washington and 
Lincoln. If M. Deschanel fell ii useful and 
perhaps necessary to ;ri.:ii:m.ifr his term of 
office with 80 vivid a , ■ was because, 

•AS he had said, “ French hopes of 1918. have 
not been fully realised.” Not a Frenchman 
but knew the reason why. And the point^is 
this : though the Anglo-Saxon world may 
liavo been somewhat surprised by these ana 
similar initiatives, discretion lies in realising 
that they are the profoundly conscious acts 
of a 8tatr>8man, and (ucactly of the sort that 
had been expected of him. They were in- 
volved in the mandate that raised M. 
Dcachaiiel to the Presidency. “ For Germany 
every treat^gji a more truee, a simple halt; 
every boundHv only a yiroyiisioual frontier: 
every "annexation a iii- iiiniiiiir\ io others.” 
Who says thisP It is M. Paul Deschanel in 
his book, “ Gambetta,” written during the 
war, and published in the late autumn of 
1919. It is the same Deschanel who, inherit^ 
ing a violent hatred of the Second Empire, 
inherited as well a profound distrust of the 
nationalistic policy of Napoleon III. 

Mr. FiiDertati makes it more easy for 
people to understand in this eountiy all 
the complex motives that led to the over- 
throw of M. Clemenceau, without mtriid- 
ing upon what must necessarily remom ih 
.the background. \ ■ 
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THE MANDATES FOR GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 


; Mandates for the protection, goveni< 
meiit and development of what was 
German East Africa have been promised 
to Great Britain, Belgium and Portugal. 
One-third of the population has been 
lianded over to Belgium, Portuged is to 
have a small corner, and the rest is to 
come to this country. Each mandatory 
Power is to send dn an annual report to 
the League of Nations. Is this arrange- 
ment likely to prove satisfactory? 

The Bishop of Zanzibar, who, it may 
be recalled, wrote, during the war, one 
of the most powerful indictments of the 
German administration of the colony, 
thinks not. In a very outspoken article 
in the Nineteenth Century (June) on 
‘ ‘ Africa : and the blight of commercial- 
ism, ' ’ he gives reasons for his opinioii and 
urges a more thorough supervision by the 
League that at present provided for. 
First of ■ Ul, he says bluntly that the 
Portuguese as a protector ” of the 
people '* will be far worse in every way 
than the German Government.*’ As 
for the Belgians, their war record Is 
agaiifst them. 

The Belgian officers, for the most part, 
showed theinselvea unable to cope with the 
?TUolt.y and rapacity of their African soldiers. 
Rape and looting were very common. The 
Belgian black soldier of the Congo is a hard 
basknuLsfer to his fellow-subject, and there 
is good cause to fear that ht*- wdll not easily 
mend liis ways. And, secondly, the Belgian 
officers wore amaieiiigly sla(;k and inefficient 
in caring for their African carriers. I am 
bold by eye-witnesses of quite scandalous 
Failures to feed their porters, even when, by 
taking trouble, food could have been found. 
Dcmths from starvation were far too frequent 
to be labelled “ inevitable.” 

Finally he candemUs — without speci- 
fying his reasons — the pro^fial to hand 
over the British part of tlR colony tc) 
Indians, so that they may educate them- 
selves in the faculty of administration. 
“ If this proposition be carrie^l out, all 
that will remain to the Africans of the 
conquered territory will be the pledge 
made by President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George and others. . . . Has Lord 

Robert Cecil no protest to make against 
this blatant injustice on the part of his 
infant League ? Has America no promise 
of justice to East Africa? Who ever has 
a just claim to the conquered territory, 
surely the Africans ihii&dveB have I " 


The Bisho^propounds his solution. It 
is not self-determination; for that, ho* 
sees clearly, these African tribes are not 
fit. Bub he pleads for a far different 
view of our responsibility for the peoples 
of tropical Africa. " 

Not only must mandatory Powers be 
bound by conditions and rules : their 
administrations must be subject to inspection 
by the League of Nations. And since, numan 
nature being what it is, mandatory Powers 
will not readily accept such insp^^tion while 
other colonies are not inspected, it seems evi- 
dent th.it the inspection must be extended to 
the whole of tro{iical Africa. In fact, tin* 
League of Nations must do what its founders 
originally promised it w'ould do: it must 
undertake to secure to the weak peoples cl 
Africa adequate protection, and the wisest 
and best leading towards self-development in 
the remote (I think, very remote) future. 

The only plan, at once just to the African 
trib<*s and honourable to all European Powers 
concerned, is to form a committee of the 
Jjeague for the protection of all African 
tribes, or at least all those south of the 
Soudan and north of the South African 
Union’s boundaries. This committee would 
have no authority within the African terri- 
tories. Each colony would be ruled by the 
Power w^hose flag had been hoisted within it. 
But the committee would send its inspectors 
into each colony, and forward to the Power 
concerned in each case the report of its 
inspectors. Failure to romtHiy wrongs 
iminted out by the report would be discussed 
between th<* Power concerned and the 
Supreme Gouncil of the League. Tber« 
uoukl bo no uttinupt al international rule of 
a colony. There would be no suggestion of 
divided counsels. Only the League w’ould 
make real the protection promised to the 
African peoples. 

That tnis suggestion will acceptable to 
European colonists I do not pretend. None 
the less, I urge it. For in strict fact no 
body of men who are anxious to become 
rich c^m be, at all times, trusted to act 
justly towards those on whose labour their 
riches depend. 

He suggests that the committee’s icope 
shouhl include Customs, Native Improve- 
ments, Land Laws, Labour and Li<|||r>r 
lifl-ws, and Penal Codes. The difficulties 
in the way of such a committee are 
admitted. But “ if an effective League 
is possible such a comneiittee is ^so 
possible." 

The latter j^art of the article is a review 
of general African conditions. Tlic 
Bishop strongly discountenances the 
el^our for haste in the industrial 
education of the native, as producing m 
new type of African, a man who ha^ put 
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aside his borne ties, and acquired a veaeer 
of civilisation with no mojal or religious 
principle.” There is danger in breaking 
the ties that bind an African to his family 
or clan. 

The African is the beat kind of communist. 
Private property exists/ but not as of indi- 
vidual right. A man’s family or clan have 
every conceivable claim upon him: and at 
marriage his wife enters his clan, or he enters 
hers, according as the tribal custom demands. 
The whole clan holds together. The villa^ 
in certain matters acts together, and works 
together. Individualism as we know it docs 
not exist. 

Christianity, while emphasising the indi- 
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vidual relation ; with God,^ need not andj 
where due care is taken, <&ea not bre^ 
social ties between the man and hw 
But commercial life tends vew much to snap 
them : the lust of posseasiod developing 
vidualism in a very marked deiprM. If miett, 
we allow our present oommerciarpraotice to 
become normal in Africa we shall altOig^hOT 
smash the social life of the people. 

The sex question is also touched on. 
And here the Bishop is frank to the point 
of saying that ” in strict fact the ‘ colour ' 
question has been solved in favour of the 
European’s lust.” This is a matter that 
would have to be faced by the proposed 
committee. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH JOURNALISM ? 


A trenchant criticism of modern jour 
nalism is contained in an article on ' ‘ The 
Profession of Journalism,” by Sir Philip 
Oil)l>s, in BlackfriarH (May), which is an 
Mflmirable new monthly magazine, edited 
by the English Dominicans. During the 
past twenty-five years a new school of 
jourrmlism has evolved, which seeks 
chiedy to gratify the public craving for 
.sensation. It has sacriliced the litenuy 
qualities of the profe,ssion to a particular 
public, which is partly created by it, and 
is partly responsible for it. It no longer 
regar<ls journalism as a profession, but as 
fi business, in which men sell any material 
to the highest bidder. Mr. Kenned 
Jones, one of tlie driving forces behind 
tho ■' Northcliffe Press,” devotes a good 
deal of space in his re<*ent bwk “ Fleet 
Str^t jtnd Downing Street ” to arguing 
that journalism has, in fact, become a 
business and not a profession. His point 
j>f view is strongly resented by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, wlic is one of a small band of ideal- 
ists who are naturally against the 
degeneracy of^ the modem press. But he 
b forced’^ to admit the ” lameatabla 
tnith ” of the contentioii. 

Many of the old school of newspaper 
nien were 

miserably paid, dressed shabbily, took their 
meals :in old^akhioited chop-houses at <md 
tunes, and wto apt to get fuddled vuth 
a frequency that ofteh wought them to tho 


gutter. Tho reporter of those sM days was 
not above getting his news from the servants’ 
haU, nor or accepting a drink in the butler’s 
pantry! At the same time he was often a 
man of astonishing learning in strange, out- 
of-the-way realms of lore, and in spite of a 
course ncKK of language due to a HoDeiaiBian 
sense of humour and an intimate familiarity 
with the sinks and stews of life, he often kepii 
.<1 little flame of idealism in his soul, and was 
faithful to traditions of truth in his own 
calling. 

I saw the hist of the old type of journalist 
w^ho lingered as a rare and venerable bird. 
At his be,st he w-as a scholar and a gentleman 
w'ho in many cases abandoned the social carte 
to which he belonged by birth and education 
in order to enjoy, with n certain conical 
pleasure, the power which he wielded with his 
l>en as a judge of the w'orld’s controversies, as 
n critic of ideas and actions, and as a dis- 
penser of fame or infamy. By tho conditions 
of his work, badly paid in comparison with 
other professions, with long hours, mostly at 
night, with irregular meals, and in the 
squalor of dill Fleet Street ofllces, he tended 
to become a “ Bohemian,” as he loved to call 
himself. In his later years he was often a 
scruffy, dirty old gentleman, with a wide 
range of knowledge, and a certain intellectual 
arrogance w'hich he shared with his cronies 
ill clubs like The Whitefriars,” now 
dignified, to which outsiders were seldo'n 
acimitted or to which they came in a spirit 
of adventure. 

Sir Philip Gibbs does not de^e a retut?i 
to the old conditions. He mendy argues 
that what journaliete have gained in 
status they have lost in prestige. 

In many respects the modern news- 
paper is far in advance of its fot^nniier 
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at tilirW Years ago. Journalism 
has Yuder interests than half a ecmtucy 
i^o. The journalist is a better maii, with 
gcMor sc^f-respect. How is it ihen that 
public estimate of modem journalism 
is so low? The explanation, sajs Sir 
Philip, is in the development of the news- 
paper on commercial lines. 

Nowadays the cost of production has ih- 
creased enormously, and no daily paper can 
hold , its own without immense capital and .*i 
Street adTertisii^^ revenue. The Tribune 
during its brief existence cost its proprietors 
something like £960,000, and died not 
because it was a bad paper, but because it was 
knocked out of existence by other papers with 
n gmter power over the machinery of 
publicity, transport and circulation — 
elements which have very little to do with 
the intellectual merit of the reading matter. 
I'he Editor is therefore subordinate in 
importance to the Business Manager. The 
writing journalist is dependent upoi^ the 
financial ^backing and success of his ^per. 
There comes in the power of the Capitalist. 
Without an: idea in his head beyond political 
interest or financial gain, he may acquire the 
controlling shares in a great journal, or form 
a group of fellow-capitalists to buy the power 
of its infiuence on behalf of a party or a 
leader. The paper loses it's independence, 
and its free expression of opinion is limited 
to spscial pleading within the party lines. 

To these causes Sir Philip Gibbs 
attributes the loss of public confidence in 
the Press. At one time readers could rely 


on reports as being fair and acenn^, and 
could take leave the editcaial 
comments. 

Now they have perceived that by empha- 
sising some aspect of the day’s news, omit- 
ting vital details, by the arrangement of type 
giving prominence to one set of facts, wnfle 
another is hidden away in small type or 
suppressed altogether, the history of the 
world is distorted as in a convex or a concave 
mirror according to the control of its news 
Services, and is often by no means a faithful, 
complete, and truthful reflection of events. 
The miliwy and civil censmhip during the 
war revealed this to the public in a startling 
way — to a public which often knew the un- 
published truth about air raids or other 
tragedies — and it will take years, perhaps, to 
win back public confidence, unless there is an 
immediate reform in the way of an abso- 
lutely “.undoctored” press. 

There is only one remedy to all thi.';, 
and it lies with journalists themselves. 
They must not succumb to the temptation 
of insincerity ; they must be above daily 
stunt performances. Sir Philip Gibbs 
sees a ray of hope in the “ spirit of 
reform ” in Fleet-street. In the end, 
the public admires and prefers the sincere 
writer, and since ultimately the bu8ines3 
(?ontroller i.s there to give the public what 
it wants, tliat is half the battle. The 
blame in the last resort rests with the 
public, which gets the Press it deserves. 


THE PEASANT REVOLT OF 1920. 


The industrial revolution has not been 
confined to the towns. Side by side with 
the miners, dockers and railway men, in 
their marcli towards better things is the 
agricultural labourer. In 1914 he was in 
the shackles of feudalism," to quote a 
description used by Mr. Lloyd George. As 
the Blue Book of the Board of Agricul- 
ture (1917-1918) said, his was the hardest 
worked, the lowest paid, worst fed and 
( lothed, and the most badly housed of 
ony class in the British community. He 
c ould not have existed af all in many 
cases except for the supplementary earn- 
ings of his wife, and they were both on 
the lowest rung of the social ladder. He 
ha/i not even a union to defend his inter- 


ests ; and, in fact, scarcely enough money 
to pay the smallest contribution. 

In 1914 the King’s standard, of vfhges 
set up in Norfolk was sixteen shillings a 
week. The attempt in some quarters to 
foster a trade union spirit was suppressed 
by the farmers and those wealthy land-, 
owners whom Disraeli dreamed of as 
the natural leaders of rural deniooracy. 
Lonl B|ard, for example, refused his men 
the right to belong 'to- a union, when they 
asked for a rise from 14/- to 16/- a week. 

l%e causes of the remarkable revolu- 
tion in the conditions of the agriiMtural 
labourer are e^aajysed by Mr. F. E. Green 
in ihe Ftyrtnighily Bevkw The 
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men, a elm, figured pobly in the war, 
blit the transition to their^resent status 
has been, repent. There are cases of men 
earning 13/- and 14/- a week in the 
autumn of 1916, though the price of food 
had risen 80 per cent. 

During the :fears 1916 and 1916 the 
organiserB of the two unions — ^the National 
j^icultural Labourers’ Union and the 
A^rkers’ Union — ^begen extendine their 
operations from a few Eastem and Southern 
counties to the Midlands and the West. 
Labour was getting scarce. In the words of 
a member of the House of Commons, it was 
easier to fill the place of a Cabinet Minister 
than that of a skilled carter.” Prices ef all 
^fa^m produce were rising in 1916 far in 
advance of the relative rise in wages. Whilst 
cereals were jumping up 250 per cent, in 
price, labour advanced only 30 or 40 per cent. 

But what produced the great dramatic 
change in the attitude of the labourer 
towards trade unionism was the passing cf 
the Corn Production Act, with its guaranteed 
prices to farmers and a minimum wage to 
labourers of 258. a week. This became law 
on August 2l6t, 1917. 

From the dntc of this Act can be traced 
the change in the fortunes of farm 
labourers. They were recognised for the 
first time in history as worthy of their 
hire. Meanwhile the Agrjcultural''Wages 
Board got busy, and Nodolk was the first 
county to fix a minimum rate of 30/-. 

The creation of the Agricultural Wages 
* Board immediately effects a revolution in 
the minds not only of labourer^ but also in 
the minds of the farmers. Here was the 
Governmeht practically ordering all farmers 
to join a trade union, as well as all labourers 
to join a trade union, so that each side should 
be adequately roprosrntod in the AgriMilhira! 
Wages Board :ind the Disirici (VuiiiJiiiicc*^. 
The National Union of Farmers, like the 
agricultural labourers’ unions, had been weiik 
in number; now the farmers possess a mem- 
bership of 100,000. The organisers on both 
si^ seined the opportunity to get all the 
members of their craft into their respective 
trade unions. . 

Thus began the “ awakening of 
Hodge,” as it is picturesquely called by 
Mr. Green. The elaborate organisation 
in the industrial world inflamed a growing 
. spark of unrest. The agricultural labourer 
demanded fair national minima# A silent 
revolution was started which has ended in 
bis complete emancipation. His social 
consciousness could literally be seen to 
giw. 

Month by mark a change in the 

mental atMtudo of the labourer. He is 
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acquiring more self-odnfidence,flp^ter moral 
courage. Although one of the Board of Agri- 
culture’s investigators repofts that the old 
Sttsser labourer attired in a smoek f rode who 
touches his hat to a stranger merely beesmse 
he thinks him * a gentleman ’ Is growing very 
rare,” and that a farmer said to him, we 
are afraid of our men now; 'we dare not say 
anything to them,” in rural areas where 
the lalmurers live in famttied cottages 
which belong to one man there is still the 
haunting fear of being turned out on to the 
roadside. The tembie shortage in ootti^M 
everywhere makes the fear a moiw tanginle 
thing than it might otherwise appear to be. 
Even as late as a year ago I attended a meet- 
ing in such a village where nearly all the 
cottages are farm-tied, and the bailiff of the 
large landowner’s farms sat near to me. 
When the organiser asked those who wished 
to join the union to hold up their hands not 
a single hand went up. Shortly after thi's, 
at another meeting at which the bailiff was 
not present, a branch of the union was 
formed, and the majority of the men in the 
villfige bbcame memoers. 

Trade Unionism has a firm grip now 
upon the agricultural labourers, and 
grateful for what they owe to it, they cling 
tenaciously to the Union which has liber- 
ated them. Since August, 1914, the total 
membership of the N.'itional Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union h.'is grown from!»10,000 
to 200, (XKl. The Workers* Union has 
100,000 rural workers to-day, compared 
with the approximate pre-war figure of 
3,000. 

No change in conditions could be more 
complete. Men, instead of working 
indefinitely for undefined hours, often 
with no extra pay, have their hours 
strictly defined ; the Saturday half- 
holiday has been won, and overtime is 
paid for on week days at time and a 
quarter, and on Sundays at time and a 
half. Long-standing abuses have been 
removed and the minimum for England 
and Wales is shortly to be fixed at 42/-. 

Hodge’s political vision has, it should be 
remembered, no wide horiaon with a glorious 
dawn. He sees for the most part no farther 
afield than a cottage of his own with perhaps 
a plot of land. Very little literature comes 
his way; and it is amaaing considering his 
lack of opportunities, the strides he has 
recently made. Possibly the far-flung battle- 
linf* hns provided him with a debating society 
in wliicli he has gleaned ideas from the man 
from the town where always the batGe 
urges, 'V as Mereditlk said. 

The revolution began over wages; but 
it will not end there. 
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j IHE REVISION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORY, 


During the World War the oofoomon 
oauee of democracy versutf autooraoy drew 
English and Americans together ae 
never before in history. ‘ A number ot 
prejudices on hoth sides w'ere removed, 
a ntimber of misconceptions set right, 
the basis of a new and better relation- 
ship established. But since then the 
pendulum has swung slightly the other 
way, and it is clear tfiat a good deal 
remains to be done before the funda- 
mental causes of misunderstanding can 
be said to have been removed . 

The first thing to be done is the revision 
of the ideas of Anglo-American history 
held by the respective nations. In th*? 
connection an artirle on Some Histori- 
cal Perspectives in Anglo-American 
Kelations ' ’ by Mr. Matthew Page A&c^i 
in The Landmark (the organ of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Union) for June is timelv 
and informative, .\ftor referring to the 
one-sided version of history that was for 
long taught in the American schools, and 
to the recent . efforts by American his- 
torian^ to counteract the misc'.onceptions 
created thereby, the writer lays his finge‘‘ 
upon one very weak point in this other- 
wise admirable educational campaign. 3t 
is that although, in America, entire books 
have, of late, been written in criticism of 
the older misinterpretatdo-ns of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, little or nothing ha? 
been said of laying greater emphasis upon 
the vast impwtance of the discovery in 
1496 of the North American Continent by 
John Cabot, through whose voyages of 
exploration English territorial claims to 
the New World were established. While 
Columbus has been lionized, Cabot ha^ 
l)e€n almost wholly neglected. 

Then the EngHsh-speaking child (on 
either side of the Atlantic) is told either 
of American beginnings as taking place 
at Jamestown in 1607 through the royal 
enterprise of James I., in which the 
]>articipaats had no character worthy of 
mention or of memory except one, 
Captain John Smith; or, if this under- 
taking be passed over without extended 
(consideration as a thing of negative value, 
promoted by an unpopular monarch and 
(carried on by a group of incapable cast- 
aways, the impression is imparted that 
true American colonizati<in began with the 


setfdement of New England, which was 
based whoUy upon the flight of a perse- 
cuted race from a mother country given 
over to bigotry and intolerance. 

The result is that the child begins with 
the idea of an initial antagonism between 
the - 1 ii rilling people. The truth 

about these events proves that this 
impression is essentially incorrect. 
Captain John Smith belittled the English 
founders of Jamestown as “ tiSity- 
taffety ” incompetents, and his version 
was for a long time accepted. In point 
of actual fact, the settlement numbered 
among its daiing spirits commanders in 
the English navy, captains in the army, 
and volunteers in the Netherlands, to 
whom were added scholars, who, on the 
soil of Virginia, founded the first 
American College, and wmte the first 
.American literature in George Sandys’ 
poetical translation of Ovid's “ Meta- 
morphoses," together with the statesmen 
who, in 1619, organized and took part in 
the prrxieedings of the first popular legisla- 
tive assembly in the New World. 

Mr. ArncJd mentions among the alleged 
" incompetents " Captain Gabriel 
Archer, who, as early as 1609, suggested 
a Parliament in America ; Captain John 
Martin, a sailor under Drake, and the 
moat successful of the early Virginian 
planters; John Ratcliff e. Dr. ^Thomas 
Wootton, and Sir Christopher Newport. 
At home those interested in the coloniza- 
tion of Jamestown and Plymouth Rock 
included Sir Henry Hobart and Sir 
Francis Bacon, who together drew up the 
Great Charter of American Tjiberty in 
1609 and 1612. Why then should Uie 
story of these beginnings have been ^eft 
inccJmplete for so many years? 

There are sundry reasons for this neglect. 
It has been natural to follow the easily 
accessible inisrepre8enta.tions of John Smith 
and his associates or contemporaries, writing 
as the officially Urenntd historiam of m auio~ 
credie kina hostile to the democratic ideas of 
the fDUx4lk'fi of the firrt settlement, while the 
better part of the “ popular ” evidence was 
not gathered for publication until nearly 
three centuries later. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lish promoters of American oolonimtion were, 
ill large measure, compelled to disguise their 
real pl.'in« in the presence of a ki^ and court 
that was dominated in domestic pbliey ny 
Spanish autocracy, whose ambassador to 
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Groat Britain fejired the democrAi^ of the 
gngliah people, and warned British king 
that the Virginia Company in London 
would prove a seminary for a seditious 
parliament/’ 

The result of Jamestown was to make 
possible the sailing of the Mayflower 
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thirteen years later. The romaatic 
fame of Captain John Smith diminishes 
very considerably by this revision of 
an "historical event; but the true stoi^ 
of the men who followed him gives a new 
significance to the English beginnings of 
American colonization. 


WHOSE FAMOUS VICTORY? 


When in 1914 the llussian armies 
allowed themselves to be enticed into the 
marshes of East Piiissia and were deci- 
sively defeated by the Germans in the 
battle of Tannenburg, that people 
ueire told that in Hindenburg 
God ha<l sent thorn a second 
■\loltke. Hindenburg’s genius had 
saved Geriminy. The joy bells were rung, 
and in due course the W'oodon idol w^as 
|)(iri)etrated in honour of the national 
lior(». jjatterly, Ludendortf's Mniioirn 
])ul a different complexion on the legend 
oi. the battle. This General claimed that 
it was not Hindenburg but he who had 
devised the strategy that led to the defeat 
<i£ Samsonoff. On the strength of his 
Hccount, iru-h Ml.'ur suffered an eclipse, 
•jiJid Ludendorit was hailed as Triumph- 
ator by at least tliat part of the Gennan 
lioui'geo^itv wdio wished for the return of 
the old regime, and saw in him a prophet 
aiul leader. 

But now' there appeal’s in the Nine- 
teenth Century (May) an article by Mr. 
1’'. Sefton Delrnar, on “ Who w'on the 
battle of Tannenburg? ", which indicates 
^ ery plainly that it was neither Hinden- 
Inujg nor Ludendorff who really conceived 
the plan of victory, but the comparatively 
obscure Lieut. -Colonel Hoffman, Deputy 
Chief of Staff to General von Prittwitz. 
This writer pointe out that when Luden- 
dorff came on the scene on August 22nd 
the strategic decisions that led to 
'IVir.nrnbow had already been tafen. Von 
I’f'Stwiiz East Prussian camfllgn had 
been short and disastrous. He had failed 
to make any headway against the Bussian 
centre, had suffered heavy losses, and had 
been driven bank in the direction of 
Konigsberg, pressed by the converging 
armies oi^i^nnenlEampf and Samsonoff. 


In a fever of anxiety lie had given orders 
for a reti’eat behind the Vistula, leaving 
the East Prussian harvests to their fate. 

This was the desperate position on the 
niglit of August 19th. 

10 p.m. Lieutenant-Colonel Hoffmaii, 
Deputy Chit'f of Staff, went to von Prittwitz 
ana tried to convince him that a retreat 
liehind the Vistula spelt disaster. He urged 
on his chief that the one hope left was to 
feign a retreat on Kon^berg and turn 
.south-east against Sansonoff with everj^ avail- 
able man and defeat him before Rernien- 
kampf could come to his assistance. Von 
Prittwitz proved incapable of listening to 
strategic argintM-nlK ot such audacilQ^ and 
his Chief *4 Si air, von Waldersee, was 
e€|ually deaf to Hoffman’s advice. Then it 
was that Hoffman, in the stress of dire 
nec(M»ity, suddenly made up his mind to 
denounce his Commander-in-Chief for incom- 
petence. He telegraphed to von Moltke, tell- 
ing him the real state of affairs, arguing 
against the plan of a retreat to the Vistula 
and expressing the belief that von Prittwitz 
WHS suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
The answer came back from von Moltke that 
same night suspending von Prittwitz from 
his command and giving Hoffman carte 
hhinche to adopt such temporary measures 
as he thought fit. 

Ludendorff, therefore, and Hindenburg 
found Hoffman acting as Commander-in- 
Chief, with a ready-made plan of oper- 
ations. It was this plan, with one ^ght 
t-acticol modiffcation, that was carried 
out. But no credit was given to Hoff- 
man. Ludendorff’s Memoirs mention 
neither him nor Prittwitz. Mr. Delmer 
bluntly accuses Ludendorff of baling sup- 
pressed those names, lest some fracti^ 
of the limelight should be diverted firom 
his own share in the actual battle., and 
with having given a misleading aooou&t 
of the whole position. The charge is 
certainly not inconsistent with whai one 
knows of that worthy’s vaisgloiioaa 
character. 



FOREIGN OPINION. 

GERMANY. 


For Germany May was a month of 
many rumours. The Deutsche Togesseit- 
ung with its stories of imminent Bcdsha- 
\ist revolts, 4he Independent Freiheit 
with its detailed acoounte of nationalist 
and militarist uprisings near at hand, and 
the Governmental Socialist Vorwdrte with 
its accounts of projected risings by both 
Bight and Left, in collaboration more 
often than not< — ^^all these reports combined 
to keep German opinion in a continual 
state of extreme tension. But the month 
passed without its being necessaj^y to 
record any outward sign of widespread 
disturbance, and the conclusion was not 
unreasonably drawn that what had been 
written in the various newspapers referred 
to and in other organs of opinion of similar 
political colour was all part of the election 
campaign. For on May 21st the National 
Assedibly was dissolved on the completi jq 
of its two principal tasks, the passing of 
the Constitution and the signature of the 
Peace Treaty. What will assemble after 
J une 6th, as a result of the elections to be 
held on that date, will be the normal 
Beichsteg of the German Bepublic. It 
will be well to reserve comment on the 
composition of that body until the results 
are definitely known, but it may be 
remarked that German public opinion in 
general appeared duii^ the month to 
anticipate a certain gain of seats to the 
bourgeois parties, even to the German 
Nationalists and the so-called German 
People's Party or National Liberals, but 
not sufilcient to upset the coalition system 
of government. 

The San Bemo and Hythe Conferences 
were followed in the German Press and 
in German organs of opinions with extra- 
ordinary attention. The projected meet- 
ings at Spa ^ith German delegates 
present were also widely discussed and 
^ave rise to certain debates on the 
question of Germany's present financial 
position. Typical of moderate demo- 
cratic opinion was an article that appeared 
in the pTankfurter Zeitung for May 14th. 
It should be remembered that this piij)er *5 


financial criticims generally have high 
authority: 

Taking everything together, the total pay- 
ments which the German people will have to 
make for public pn^oses during 1920 will 
amount to 75-80 milliards. . . . Now for 
the credit side of the account. The esti- 
mated income of the whole country for 1920 
will be .-xoinftiriiig like the following: — 

Share dircc i taxes 4.4 milliards 

Interest from the Imperial 

war-tax 2.25 milliards 

Profit-tax S.l milliards 

Coal-tax 4.5 milliards 

Tobacco-tax 1.0 milliard 

Customs and export-taxes 3.5 milliards 
Railway, bank and stamp 

tax 2.0 milliards 

Direct and indirect duties 1.0 milliard 
That amounts altogether to 22 milliards of 
marks. 

It is clear, the Franhfurier continues, 
that the deficit must be met by further 
taxation, and it then proceeds to show 
how heavily taxed the German people are 
in comparison with other nations : 

Tax ^r head (in francs, as given recently 
in the French Chamber) : „ 

France 453 francs 

England 526 ,, 

America 272 e, 

Italy 228 „ 

Germany 700 marks 

Hie only appropriate comment— which 
is not made by the FrankfurteT — is that 
the German people must at last be seeing 
what, in a literal sense, a bad business 
the war must have been for them. 

Another article dealing with Spa^ to 
which attention should be drawn, is that 
i.ppoarinG: in the Democratic HUfe for 
May i3th. The writer connects the Con- 
ference with the German elections and 
with German party movements 
generally: 

It is Germany’s unhappy fate that while 
the Goman Clinncclh.r faces the enemy (this 
was written before the postponement of the 
Spa Conference, but there is a general appli- 
cation of the remarks) German parties will 
he watching for opportunities of putting him 
in the wrong, . . . However %>a may 
pass off, If ilfersnd’s purposes will he fulfilled 
by the parties of the Right, and in a contrary 
sense, ny the Independents. «' 



Fobbigk 

There follows a oondenmation of 
election tactics of. HerreHelfferioh, of 
Count Westarp, of the Bight, and of 
Crispien, of the extreme Left. 

Apart from the almost aU-absorbin;^ 
question of German relations wiih France 
and. Great Britain, there was in Germany 
during May a great deal , of interest shown 
in other phases of foreign policy and 
Bffairs. The first place was naturally 
occupied by the Polish offensive against 
'the Bolsheviks and the recognition of the 
independence of the Ukraine which was 
its political concomitant. Of the numer^ 
ouB articles on this subject in the May 
numbers of the leading German reviews we 
would single out two in Dsutschc Politih 
lor the 21st, the first by Dr. von Massow, 

{?. well-known German publicist and 
authority on Eastern affairs, who deal? 
with Poland generally, and the second by 
Dr. Axel Schmidt, who devotes his 
attention to the question of the person- 
ality of the Polish leader, Marshal 
Filsudski, and that of the Ukrainian chief, 
(leneral Petliura. Dr. Massow is particu- 
larly interesting in his remarks (m the 
future relations between Poland and 
Germany, one of the most vital questions, 
it may be remarked, with which Europe in 
faced ! 

The attitude of the Germana in Poland will 
be a deciding factor in every respect. In 
• spite of the aerioug wrong done by our 
Government against our wuntrymen 
delivered over to Poland (t.e, the Germans 
left behind in Polish territory), w« can rely 
on the unity and firmness of the Germans in 
Poland. , j , 

Then follows advice as the procedure to 
lie adopted in regard to the measures 
alleged to be taken against those Germans 
by the Polish authorities. Dr. Massow 
recommends a sliarper protest by the 
(.lerman Government on tlie occasion ot 
every restriction laid upon the Polish 
Germans, and warns the German people 
that this is far better tactics th^ th.^ 
(continual harping on the alleged injustice 
of the conditions under which Germany 
was forced to hand over her pre- 
dominantly Polish-speaking djjgnct8_ to 
the now Republic of Poland, ^n <^or 
words Ihero is likely to be, especially from 
the German Big^t, for whom Dr. Massow 
chiefly dpeaks, a. revival of anta-Poiisn 
activiW, takixig advantage of 
tion expected to be raised by the German 
inhabit^j» cl PcSkiimd. 


Opinion 4^5 

Dr. Axel Schmidt's judgment on the 
Pohsh-Ukiainiaa entente is aa folIoWB : 

The Polish-Ukrainian Alli^ce is only an 
episode and it is not inconceivable tl^tliipm 
l^isudski and Petliura will bo^ of theia fail 
to survive politicnlly. Both will nevertnoleis 
have the fn^ling of having acted in the in^r: 
ests of their respective countries, PilsiiaSKi 
because by splitting Russia into its two 
natural halves. Moscovy or Gr^t Russia ud 
the Ukraine, he has freed Poland from the 
enormous pressure in the east, Petonra 
because without the aid of" Poland ^neruier 
the recognition of the Entente nor the libe^ 
ation of ilu- country from Bolshevism would 
have been possible. 

Other important articles on foreign 
affairs in the May reviews were those 
respectively of Dr. Max Kaufmann, in 
the eastern review, Neue Orient , on 
“ Turkey before the Peace,*’ a concise 
survey of well-known facts, Paul 
Bohrbach, in Die Hilfe for May 27th, on 
“ The Polish Attack on Soviet Russia,’’ 
by Pawao Jugowitoh, in the Neue Zeit 
for May 14th, on “ Yugo-Slav Politics,” 
and by Dr. Piech, in tlie Deutsche 
PoUtik for May 7th, on ” The Foreign 
Policy of the Austrian Republic.’^ This 
last deals with the political import of Dr. 
Renner’s visits to Prague and Rome 
respectively, and comes to the rather un- 
expected conclusion that the Austrian 
Chancellor is the greatest opponent of the 
adherence of Austria to Germany. The 
concluding sentences of Dr. RohrbwhN 
article may be taken as a good specimen 
of the whole : 

W© will not take into account the Japanese 
in the Far East, who in a military sense in a 
prescribed time could themselves alone finish 
off the Moscow Bolsheviks. But, living 
Japan aside, we would consider that there is 
a weakness in the offensive operations against 
Soviet Russia, particularly in viw of the 
relation of the niiir>h«T of Poliah-Ukramian 
troops to the great length of the line, to the 
serious tension between the Poles and 
Ukrainians and to the unsatisfactory state of 
the means of transport on the side also ot the 
offensive army. It is in consequence likelv 
that the operations will pursue a protracted 
oonwe, and should that prove to "be so tlie 
Bolsheviks will be able to entertain sqme 
hope of holditig out. Economically, howe^r, 
so far as means of transport and labour 
organisation in gcnoml are conperned, coi^ 
ditipns in .'^oiici Kussia have reachm such 
a pitch that, even without an at^k^eni 
without, the end can not be far off. Three 
things only keep the insecure and deeacfdng 
framework of Sovietism in existettee^thP 
la^ef a sharpt short attack from wiikout, 
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the terror exercised from above and the 
mdeficrilmble apathy of the massee below. 

The principal articles in the literary 
reviews of the month were an intei cstin^ 
comparison between Falkenhayn and 
Ludendorff by Professor Hans Delbriick 
in the Premsische Jahrbucherf an article 
by Ernst Hierl on “ lleligious Tendencies 
of the Present Day/’ in the Neue 
Hundschau, and an account of the life 
and work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, by 
Marie von Bunsen, in the Litcrariachc 
Echo. 


FRANCE. 

Above all other domestic topics, the 
struggle between the Government and the 
Confederation generale du travail occ^ied 
public attention during the month of May. 
There can be no doubt that the great 
strike has been a fiasco. Neither can the 
attempt of the C.G.T. to conduct a 
dignified retreat l>e regarded as wholly 
successful. The miners in the Nord and 
the Pas de Calais went back to woi^ with- 
out waiting for their Federation Secretary 
to propose that they should do so. Almost 
simultaneously the dockers and seamen 
at Marseilles decided to resume without 
waiting for the ofhcial. mandate. At the 
time of writing only the railway men main- 
tain a sort of resistance; and from the 
first their attempt was rendered hopeless 
by tile success of the volunteer association 
which the Government had in readiness to 
take their place. 

Tliere have been stormy scenes in the 
French Chamber. M. Millerand was 
taken to task by the Socialists for having 
refused to accept the liailwaymen’s 
Federation’s offer to negotiate, and for the 
numerous arrests of revolutionary 
suspects. M. Cadiin, the Socialist leader, 
stated that there had been over 4,000 
dismissals, arbitrary and illegal arrests, 
and illegal perquisition — to be countered 
by a vigopotis denial from the Premier. 
M. Millerand was taunted with having 
entered political life in the first instance 
by means of workmen’s votes, and then 
having betrayed his trust. The Govern- 
ment’s reply was that they had had to 
take exceptional measures because this 
was an exceptional strike. It had begun, 
declared the Minister of the Interior, with 


an. intrigue of the extremists against the 
leaders of the £).G.T. ; it had ended with 
a blow aimed directly at the Government • 
jvnd the life of the country. It was in 
eveiy sense a revolutionary movement. 

This aspect of the quarrel is dealt with 
voluminously by the political writers in 
the reviews. In the Revue dea Detuc 
Mondea (May Jo) M. Poincar6 makes it 
the first subject of his “ Chronique de la 
Quinsaine. He points out that the 
strike leailers, in doclnritiii that the move- 
ment was directed, not against the natLon, 
but against the Government for not 
having taken ste))s to reduce the high cost 
of living, did not seem to see that by 
holding iq) work at the docks, stopping 
the running of trains, and suspending the 
getting of cool they were doing their best 
to render living even more expensive and 
difficult. Their action wraild give Ger- 
many a fine excuse to say os regards the 
lieliveries of coal : “ I am not obliged to 
repair the injury you d(r to yourself.” A 
reasoned argument to the effect that 
though a minority may have the right to 
prevail, it must do so l>y persuasion and 
not by force, and. that the interests of the 
state are paramount, ends with a con- 
u'raliiliiii'ry tribute to M. Millerand for 
having a(^c,om| dished the difficult task 
fiiteusttsi to him. ’Jlie ” OJironique 
Politique ” of M. Bernard de Lacombe in® 
Le Corrcapondant (May 10th) is more 
emphatically denimciateiiy of th^, C.G.T. 
He points out that the Government had 
in hand a scheme for the re-organisation 
of the railw^ays, and deiruuids to know how 
nationalisation could help or hasten 
reforms already agreed upon in principle. 
But nationalisation is only ” a word 
thrown into the air. ’ ’ The real object of 
the strikers mtbs, by creating geiv^ral 
chaos, to seize power. He refers scorn- 
fully to the efforts of the C.G.T. to 
negotiate with tlie Government, so as te 
save its face and to be able to represent 
to the simple that, if the strike collapsed, 
it would be thanks to its intervention. 
He denies that the C.G.T. had any more 
right to give advice on the nationalisation 
of public services than it had to dictate 
an amnesty for the Black .Sea mutineers. 

As regaardfi foreign affairs, the excite- 
ment has cooled very considerably. The 
hostility of French press to the other 
members of the Entente, parteeulwly to 
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the British Government, largely .evapor- 
ated after San Bemo. Lysipne hastened 
the process. Spa, postponed till nearly 
the end of June, was sufficiently far ofi 
not to excite fevered speculation. But 
isolated notes of querulousness made 
themselves heard in some of the weightier 
May reviews. M. de Lacombe (Le Cor- 
reapondanif May 10th) challenges Mr. 
Lloyd George to name those ‘ ‘ influential 
personages ” in France who “ openly 
advocated the annexation of tlie Khine 
territories and the coal district.” 
knows of nobody who has proposed con- 
quest or ■•!’:!, A ll’ III ill liiTh there arj 
Frenchmen who ” would have considered 
it equitable if the frontiers of 1790 or 1814 
liad been restored to France. ’ ’ Again, he 
sees no reason for discussing the indem- 
nity question at Spa. Why not leave it 
to the Keparations Commission, endowed 
by the Treaty with sufficiently vast 
powers? As to the invitation to the 
German delegates to come to Spa : 

Up to now tho Great Powers have rather 
t(K> much forgotten the existence of Europe, 
forgotten that they were not the only ones, 
iind the result has been that although we 
have envisaged ai Eiuli-h policy, an Italian 
IMilicy, a French pi .■ ; , .iiid even an American 
policy, a Japanese policy, we have not yet 
got a policy truly European. Assuming it is 
necessary to have this, what measures should 
we take to get it in what concerns Germany, 
•Poland, Denmark, Belgium, Tscheco-Siovakia, 
and all the neighbours of the Fatherland, 
who have the right to live and develop their 
resource^ they have all to speak their word. 
We have called them powers with limited 
interests: is it a ^Mimited interest” for 
Ihem to be assured of peace? . . . The 

(vcrman Chancellor is invited to come to Spa. 
Let him come. But also let there come the 
leprcsentatives of the States, little and big, 
for whom “ the European policy in regard to 
ficrmany ” is a matter of life or death, and 
who, for purposes of discussion, are as well 
>^itulM«ed as those sheltered behind the ocean 
or the channel. 

One may remark tliat even an un- 
conscious approach, such as this, to the 
concept of a League of Nations is better 
than hone at all. M. de Lacombe ends 
:in interesting article with a grumble at 
the inadequatB French share in the spoils 
I ram the Turkish Treaty and a warning — 
which unfortunately looks like having 
been well justified — as to the danger of a 
rapprochement between the Mahomme- 
ilan elements and the Bolshevists, 

M. FofecardV the Revue dee Deux 
Mondsii (^ay I5tli), returns once more to 


Opinion. 

the invitation of Gennans to 
und reiterates his convictiohs, particulaiiy 
as regards the indemnity. He maintains 
that the acceptance of a fixed sum, pay- 
able in a cert^n number of annual instal- 
ments, will really amount to a revision of 
the Treaty ; and that if, for example, 
there are to be 30 instalments of three 
milliards of marks, it would only 
mean an annual subscription of sixty- 
one francs (gold) per head in Germany, 
which would be a lower than 

that imposed on Frenchmen'" for the 
redemption of their debt. He claims 
that the ” necessary and reasonable 
facilities ” for the execution of the 
Treaty, which were asked for by Count 
Brockdoi*ff-liantzau in June, 1919, have 
^(1 ready been given, and instances tho 
French acceptance of the German offer 
to undertake the restoration of the de- 
A astated regions. Now that he is free 
from the official responsibilitiei of the 
Reparations Co'inmission, we may expect 
further and even franker expressions of 
his views from M. Poincare. 

The article “ Le Lendemain,” by M. 
Georges Guy -Grand in the Merevre de 
France (May iDwi; shows a less circum- 
scribed outlook. This writer, while 
aduiitting the perils, of the present situ- 
ation, is much more hopeful both for 
France and the world. Ho believes that 
the “ League of Nations, in spite ot 
the attacks which it is suffering from the 
combined egoisms of classes and peoples, 
will finish by regulating international 
affairs by law, in the same way that the 
national law regulates to-day the affairs 
of citizens.'’ M. Ernest Lavisse, on the 
contrary, in tho Revue de Paris (May Ist) 
]Hms ” Sentiments a Tigard de 
rAllemagno,” that breathe the spirit of 
an undying hatred of that country. 
Somewhere between these two stand- 
points one may discover the average 
French opinion and feeling. 

The Presidential election in the United 
States {{Le Correspondant, May 10th), 
Irish Politics from 1914 to 19^ (Revue 
de Paris t May 1st), and^a severe criticism 
of ” The Hooiiomic Consequences of the 
War,” by M. Eaphael-Cfeorges Ldvy, 
.'ipponring in the Revue dee Deux Mohdie 
(May loin) under the title ** A Just Feape/* 
are other articles worth noting. In liter- 
ary loiters, M. Andrd ChevriUon wiites 




? 5Gfaa Poefcty of Endyard Kipling in 
dt 9 Deux Mondes (May 161^) i 
and M; B. Pichard du Page deals with 
Pieorre Loti as Musician in Le Correspon- 
dani (May 15th). 


ITALY. 

At the end of April and the first weex 
o£ May principal topic of discussion 
in Italywas the San Bemo Conference. 
In general there was satisfaction at the 
influence considered to have been exer- 


be constantly . 

doubt that it^s exarei^ 4^^ 
mfluenoe on ItaUan ptycholog 

The Nationalist mtiew. Vita Italian 
for May 15th may be consulted for a le* 
favourable opinion on the San Bemo Coj 
ference. In a leadii^ article entitle 
“ La politica sterile di San Bemo/’ th 
matter, from the Nationalist point c 
view, is summed up as follows ; 

Some months ago Signor Nitti made a 
he discovered the so-oailed 
" i;-..'--: ■ .‘. 1 . ” policy. This is somethii^ in- 
tended to obscure his own personal ten^ncv 
to make concessions when it come to matters 


cised there by Signor Nitti, whose pc^cy 
of attempted concihatibn with both Ger- 
nihny and Bussia appeared to secure the 
apjN^Val of the vast majority of the 
Italian people. The Turkish Treaty, too, 
so far as it decided on the retention ^ the 
Sultan at Constantinople and the partici- 
pation of Italy in the control cl the 
StraitB, was not judged unfavourably. Tt 
was when one came to the discussion of 
the terms of this Treaty in detail, and 
noted the large concessians proposed to 
be made to the Greeks, that Italian Press 
sentilaent showed distinct dissatisfaction. 


of national aspirations. He launched his dis- 
covery at London, where the astute British 
Premier made clever use of it to curb 
extremism of French policy without in . any 
way yielding an inch to those great imperial- 
ist aspirations which animate British diplo- 
macy. Bignor Nitti thought he had achieved 
a success, particularly because the two popu- 
lar parties in the Chamber — the SociaUsts 
and the Catholics — praised the inclination 
which the Premier showed towards concessions 
which were, shall we say, of an humanitarian 
nnd Christian nature. It thus came about 
tiiat at Ban Bemo Signor Nitti followed 
European policy ; while Lloyd George 
followed English policy and Millerahd 
French. 


On thk point and others that arose during 
the Cotiferenr^ the fdllowing comment of 
the Corriere della Sera for April 28th may 
be taken as representative of the bulk of 
moderate Italian opinion : 

The creation in the Near East of a weidii, 
hypertrophied Greece may spell danger. 

The Eastmrn settlement reached at San Bemo 
is a mere sketch. It remains to be seen 
whether the League of Nations will have 
authority enouj^ to restore certain Rwian 
and Bulgarian rights too casually ignored, to 
oonsolidate the Turkish state in Anatolia and 
to assist the Arabian world on its road to 
complete independence. 

Toe clearest result is the new character 
given to^ relations with Germany. . . . 
At Spa, in May (the date was subsequently 
altered to June 21 st), the men of Grennany 
and tlM men of the Entente will meet for the 
firab time on terms of 4‘(|ii}i]il\. When Ger- 
mimy utters her first proposiik as to repar- 
ations the, crisis will become acute. England 
and Italy will have ' to act as mediators 
betworn France and Germany , to ensure that 
the latter does not <*scape the penalty she 
deserves and that th(« farmer does not involve 
the whole of Earnpt* in her . madUess' for 
letenge. 

The thought expruusud: in the last 
sentence, that Italy ig destined to be the 
mediator and peacemaker between the 
hations lately at war, will be fo\|nd to 


i%e association of the Socialist and 
Catholic or Popular Parties respectively 
in rhis article must be considered 
prophetic, since though agreeing in many 
lespects they bad not associated until th<» 
middle of May, when the Popular Party, 
which had promised only a vtgue sup- 
YKsrt to the Nitti Government at the time 
of its reconstruction last March, crossed 
over to the Socialist opposition and so 
caused the downfall of tike Nitti Cabinet, 
ihe immediate reason for this desertion 
was the refusal of Signor Nitti to allow 
the necessary time for a discussion of the 
industrial situation, the handling of whiclt 
by the Government had displeased both 
the Socialists and Ihe Popular Party. 
This latter was also watching for a chance 
of forcing its programme on the Gbyem- 
menfe, in particular its demand fbr pro- 
portional representation and universal 
suff^e, and for Becognitioo of the 
Cathcdic trade Unions. The vote—* 
majority of S^against Signor Nitti 
fdlowed by his resignation, and than 
several da^ of atiempts at new Cabinet 
formations. The Catholic leader, Count 
Meda, and the Eeformist Minister, Si^oT 
Sonomi, were both re^Haegtdd to 



endeavor? tcf foOT M and tiba has juafc beeii made, 

latter ndade ‘ up. iinporttoi 

Finally Nitta. wasJifealled by the whWiu jdayed ffedt iB 

King and ^ed, for the second time, to the overtfow of the Nitii' Qovermnent 
attempt a recolistructiori. This time he and in its re-l>uildi^« ?!ie first of these 
was able to obtain the support of the is an account of the second Party Con- 
Popular Party, two of whose members gress, at which the moderate element 
agreed to accept portfolios. Thus, with gained such a decisive victory over the 

the help also of the Oiolittians, was a extremists, while the second is a study of 

working majority assured for the time the political ideas of the Popular Pair's 

being. leader, the priest ^ Don- ^Sturzo, wh^ 

extraordinary organising abili^ has in 
It may be mentioned tliat the number little over a year brought the pl||y to the 
of the Vita Italiana, to which reference dominating position it at present enjoys. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

ARE WE THREATENED WITH RAGE SUICIDE ? 


PROBLEMS OP POPULATION AND PARENT- 
HOOD. (Chapman & Hall. 258. net.) 

No th||d6 of econo-mic science is more 
plainly Bmonstrable in fact than 
theory expounded by a dismally minded 
clergyman named Malthus in the early 
part of the last century, which showed, 
that, within any limited geographical 
area, population multiplies itself under* 
normal conditions faster than the means 
of subsistence can be increased. ^ 

For the greater part of the last century 
politics in this country were overshadowed 
by this nightmare of over-population. 
Poverty and disease were alike explained 
in terms of it as inevitable consequences 
of a natural law. Yet the population 
went on increasing. And the remarkable 
paradox has resulted that as Great 
Britain became more and more “ over 
populated,” its material greatness in- 
creased proportionately. On the face of 
it, one would imagine that the situation 
was thoroughly satisfactory. 

But two different schools of critics have 
been insistently raising ches of alarm, for 
exactly opposite reasons. Those who 
take what must be described, without 
any derogatory implication, as an insular 
view of our social and economic system 
have been clamouring continually against 
the overcrowding of this country and the 
urgent need of emigration in order to 
restore a stable equilibrium between 
the number of the country’s inhabitants 
and the amount of food that can be 
grown in the country itself. They point 
out, and with complete justice, that in 
the event of another war, or even of 
serious industrial unrest, the country 
would i*un out of food within a very short 
lime and would be ravaged by famine. 

On the other hand, we hear the 
urgent appeals of publicists of almost 
every political school, who are raising a 
wild alarm at the steady decline in the 
birth-rate during recent years, and warn 


us that if it is not somehow arrested the 
country will before many years are out 
have committed race suicide, and its 
l>opulatio]i will dwindle year after year 
from the unwillingness of all classes to 
have children. 

Matters have indeed reached a serious 
pass when they result in the publication 
of this .enormous volume, containing an 
exhaustive tind elaborate survey of the 
problems of population, signed by some 
forty of our most prominent public men 
and women. They are all tbor'iiighly 
alaniied at the present tendency towards a 
decline of the population and their report 
is an uigent entreaty tf> all cdasses, and 
particularly to women, to realise, and 
act upon, the necessity of maintaining 
the normal rate of increase in the popu- 
lation. The facts have been sufficiently 
well known for some time even before 
the war began. The war has, of course, 
resulted in a still more marked decline 
in tliq population, and even the more, 
encouraging statistics of births and 
marriages since the end of the war fall 
far short of the necessary revival in the 
birth rato. Briefly stated, we are threat- 
ened by the peril of race extinction 
because the present generation of more or 
less young men and women are not only 
anxious to avoid having children but have 
become generally acquainted with the 
medical methc^ls by w'hich marital rela- 
ticmships can be sterilised. In France 
artifici^ prevention of conception has 
been practised habitually by all classes 
for close on a century, but in Great 
Britain the use of (■'■•n^^racfptive.s has only 
become common within the past thirty 
or forty years. 

The effect of . the spread of this 
sophisticated knowledge has been imme- 
diately noticeable in the yearly statktieB 
of births and marriages. It has brou^t 
about the : result that in the midcBe 
classes, and to an increasing extent 
imong the working classes also, families 
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are liiconiing smaller than they used to 
be. While the rate of marriages has hot 
declined, the nuitiber of oSildren to each 
juarriage has decreased until the average 
number of children in many classes of 
the community is only two. In the face 
uf such an epidemic as those which 
(icouired during and after the war, it is 
(hvious that the population must dwindle 
if the majority' of families do not include 
more children than will merely take the 
places of their parents as time passes. 
Yeti this is exactly the condition that 
exists already, and is becoming more and 
more characteristic of modem social life 
in this country. 

To any purely tlieoretical student of 
economics the Malthusian theory must 
api)eai* irrefutable. Even the war, when 
it was taking its steady toll of casualties 
on the battlefields, did not seem likely 
l<i cause any wdiolesale extermination of 
the white rac?es. Great Britain, with a 
population of forty-five million.s, might 
surely be considered capable of recovering 
froni the loss of less than three-quarters 
ol a million men of military age. But it 
was not \var itself so much as the after- 
math of w*ar, in the shape of disease and 
lamine, that has decimated the popula- 
tion of Europe. Even in this country the 
intiuenza. epidemic caused far more 
deaths than occurred on all the battle- 
iVonts ccjmbiued, and in Central Europe 
the pfwiier classes have been dying like 
llies bji* the ])ast two years, while the 
cliildrcn who have survived have their 
(onstituticms irreparably undermined. 
^\’^lr is, in fact, little more than a 
syrni)tfJiii of the forces of destruction that 
can \vi|)e great nations otf the map. 

When the Boman Catholic Patriarch 
of Babyhm w as in London a few' months 
agff he made a statement in a public 
lecture that might well be wTitten on the 
front page of every text-bwjk of poliii(^al 
economy. About four centuries ago his 
predecessor held jurisdiction over forty 
Jnillions of souls in the Near Eaat: to-day, 
in tlie same vast territory, his flock has 
dwindled to less than half a million. 
Even in that case, /whew the extermin- 
atioa: was (li^eotly due to a deliberate 
policy of massacre and persecution by the 
Turks^ m^y of the causes which are to- 
day meiMicing our own future played a 
If^ftdiiag part. The destructw ci all 


property and security of tenure led to 
sto^atipn on eveiy but same 
conditions > could' n<^ be prevented from 
arising in this* country^ if a social revolu- 
tion were to break out. Above all, the 
moist potent factor in the decline of any 
race is despair. It may be the despair 
that follows from persecution or it may 
be no more than the loss of all moral 
courage and faith that comes in every 
matijrialistic age. 

The preservation of the racp must be 
ultimately a matter of natioUp educa- 
tion. If a pe(»ple once ('.eases to believe 
genuinely in any future life, there is 
fvcrvi liing to be said in favour of prevent- 
ing children from being born into the 
w’orld. if we come to resent our own 
presence in this life, we are not likely 
to wish to burden ourselves with the 
resitHisibiliiies of a new generation who 
will in their turn ask us why we brought 
them here at all. Jn a generation that 
lias begun to doubt of any future exist- 
enc'e, the prolonged and intense suffer- 
ings i>f- the w'ar can only inculcate a feel- 
ing of })essimism that reinforces the 
natural disinclination to be burdened witli 
children. That simple explanatfbn i^ 
evidently borne out by the comparative 
statistics of different religions in the 
• ’ensus returns. It is not because Jews 
and Boman Catholics are told by their 
priests that family limitation by arti- 
ficial methods is wrong in itself that they 
rear the largest families in the St-ate; it 
is because they preserve, through the 
vitality of their religions, an unshaken 
faitli in the value and the ultimate 
pnqjose of human life. 

Tile Birth -Bate Commission do not, it 
is true, justify their conclusions on those 
grounds. Ihlt, apart from the religious 
inspiration, it is not easy to find any 
adequately ccmvincing motive to persuade 
a rehictant generation to enlarge their 
lesponsibilitie*. The voluminous and 
extremely interesting evidence containea 
in tlim book only serves to show how 
intensely complicated life has beowaae, 
and how difficult it is for the working 
classes even to earn their living for them- 
selves. It is pwnW out*; for instance, 
that Mr. Fisher’s Education .^t. must 
tend to discourage parenthood stfll further 
by withdrawing the earning ol 

children from their families until a Bste 
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age. /nie omly material remedy trauld 
appear ta consist in a f urthw extension o£ 
State sQbeidies, in the sha^ of movers’ 
pensions. But such a pohcy ineviitAbly 
increiaeee the already intolewle burden 
o£ taxation. 

Emigration, in order to redistribute 
population more judiciously throughout 
the habitable parts of the worid, alone 
offers an escape from the insufferable 
complications of life which make parent- 
hood a Qtf se instead of a blessing. Hie 
Biith-BflR Commission, in their final 
appeal for an increase in the average sise 
of families, fall back upon a line of 
imperialistic argument which has some- 
how lost its old power to inspire confi- 
dence. If the British race are to main- 
tain their position in the world, they 
argue, we must arouse ourselves and 
renew the spirit of the pioneers. %ut 
^uch appeals have never availed unaided. 
Imperial Borne supplemented them with 
every sort of bribe, and with penalties for. 
those who had small families. Napoleon' 
tried with no better success to infuse his 
own inspiration of world ascendsmoy into 
France. Politics are, in the last resort, 
a steme factor in a nation's life. If we 
are to avert race suicide — and the danger 
is very real and imminent — ^it can only 
be by restoring to the mass of the people, 
through a religious revival or some other 
means, a real sense that human life is 
after all worth while. 

HaMfettti. By l\'iul Deschanel (Heinemani}, 
16/- net). 

The translation of this vei-y vivid bio- 
graphy serves two useful purposes. In 
the first place it clarifies and extends our 
knowle<lge of the man ; and in the second 
it reveals, in no small degree, not only 
the literary gift of the President of the 
French l^public, but something of the 
sympathies and enthusiasms that lie 
behind the well polished exterior that ho 
presents to the world. To some people t 
may seem strange that the personality of 
Gambetta should appeal so strongly to M. 
Deschanel. One could hardly imagine 
two more different types of men ; the oma 
m impulsive imd, to many of his contem- 
porfjtries. so uncertain, the other so 
essentially well ordered and judicial, in 
temperament. Yet it is a commonplace 
that every Frenchman who is a true 


patriot loves another of the same kind, 
and M. Deschaners oqnviotion ^ the 
purity of GamSetta's patnotism was quite 
su^cient motive to impel him, with all 
the fervour at his command, to indite this 
convincing proof of it. 

There are those who see in the Gam-' 
betta who played so important a part in 
the stormy French politics that flowed 
the establishment of the Bepublic a differ- 
ent person from the Organiser of the Army 
of the Loire. Nobody has grudged him 
the credit of the latter achievement. It 
failed in its object o| raising the »ege of 
Paris and driving the Germans back, and 
the prolongation of the struggle involved 
by this creation of “ the Grand Army of 
the Bepublic " failed to procure any 
initigation of the Peace terms. But M. 
Deschanel’s lecord sliows pretty conclu- 
sively that it did not make these terms 
any harder. Moreover, it taught Bismarck 
that he had to deal with a nation, not 
merely w^ith a professional aj'my; and, 
best of all, it woke the national conscious- 
ness of France, and restored the self- 
respect shatfcered at Sedan. This result 
was gained , almost entirely owing to th j 
electrifying influence of Gambetta. It 
was he who, flying from beleaguered Paris 
to Tours in a balloon, at the imminent 
risk of deatli from German bullets, first 
fired the patriotic imagination that pro- ^ 
(luced, as if by a iiiiracle, in a few weeks 
squadrons and cadres of untrained troops 
prepared to die in the war a outrahc»; and 
it was he who spurred the Delegation of 
Tours to that feverish effort of organisa- 
tion resulting in the creation of a field 
force that at least caused anxiety and mis- 
giving ‘at Berlin. ' He was not himself a 
military leader, and the generals he 
appointed proved unable to cope with the 
difficulties of tlie inilitaiy situation, fibn- 
trolied as this was from first to last by the. 
exigencies of Paris ; but in spite ei 
failures, and in spite of Pafis, Gambetta 
would beyond a doubt have gone on with 
the war-— even after Bazaine's surrender 
at Metz. The incredible arpiistice signed 
by Paris, which bekayed the army of his 
own creation, left him broken-hearted. 

All Uiis was vei^ well-known at- the 
G«^beifa, accordingly, was hali- 
maiked as ^e Bepublioah apostle of #ar 
A ouirdnee, His later aetiems eaiised 
much qtiestioning both of the (J^uality of 
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lis republicanism and his ahti-Germau 
entiments. The " equahtarian ’* He- 
jublicaas, who were not yet emancipated 
roin the ideas of 1789, recoiled from his 
)TOgraimiie of a strong executive for the 
'ariiamentary government that he 
loBired to set up. The necessary corollary 

0 a strong executive — a strong army — 
A-as regarded as militarism, and its aaYo< 
•Mte denounced as aiming at a dictator- 
ship . The truth is that Gambetta 
►nvisaged the French Bepublic as it now 
is — an ordered Bepublic possessing 
through its republican institutionE, the 
p(^wer of a sovereign state. His oppon- 
(■ntis — even after the example of the 
Commune — ^pictured a much more indi- 
vidualistic state than he saw was possible 
in the then condition of Europe and of 
1‘Vance. And while he was accused by 
the Left of leanings towards the Army, 
ho was somewhat contradictorily taunte 1 
by the Monarchists with having aban- 
iloned his “ war a ovtrance ** policy — 
(’(Mitradictorily because they had previ- 
ously denounced him as the prophet of 
war and revenge. When, on the eve of 
Hie Congress of Berlin, Gambetta was 
flisposod to favour the idea of a personal 
interview with Bisnaarch, the co'ntention 
that ho proposed to write off Alsace and 
lidiTame as a loss, and to seek reconcili- 
gfcion with the monster,** received 
r onie apparent justification. The Busso- 
Turkish '^ar was drawing to a close, and 
TViKinarck had ^notinced the Congress to 
tlie Reichstag in a speech of studied 
irKrtleration that delighted Gambetta. 
" The radiant dawn of right is beginning 
t'l peep forth in his soul,** he wrote, some- 
what unguardedly, to a “confidant.** 
The Phrase was eagerly seized ^ upon. 
Cramjptta was su^ected at the time of 
aiming at the presidency of the Chamber, 
and to be seeking the pacifist vote. Tiie 
t pithet *‘ oppqriuniat ** was hurled at 
his head. 

Tn one sense he was an opportunist. 
Hut he was emphatksiilly not that kind 
diat sacrifices natiortai^ 5 ^^ to the 
fiream 6 f personid The whole of 

Cambetta’s mKod prove that h^ 

neveg; aimed at office loir the sake of office. 
He might Himself have been Presidefott of 
Hie Be|»^ 1 jo wdieni- lie supported ttn 

1 andidatutie of' Stiles Grdvy. 


. 

ministry that he at last consented to form 
came very near the end of his life. His 
attitude towards Bismarck was through- 
out consistent and direct. Hie national 
welfare, in his opinion, demanded that 
“ wo must either fight or make terms, * 
He hod fought with all his strength in 
1 870 ; but a%r the Peace he realised that 
fighting was no longer possible for France. 
So he became “ opportunist ** in the 
sense that he strove to seize every oppor- 
tunity for re-establishing T'ra^e as a 
power among the nations. In Bmiarck*s 
tentative approaches he thought he saw 
his chance of obtaining some revision of 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, as the price of 
France's observing a benevolent neu- 
trality towards German schemes of 
expansion. He did not know that 
Bismarck, while uttering general phrases 
whiefi might be applied to the case f 
Alsace-Lorraine, hw firmly made up his 
mind that nolhing but the MediterraneaM 
should be discussed, as between France 
and Germany at the Congress. Gambetta 
may be blamed for this failure of percep- 
tion. But it must be remembered that 
he was deceived only by a man wbo^suc- 
ceeded in deceiving a continent. The 
book incorporates several letters and 
speeches hitherto unpublished. The 
most valuable of the letters are those 
n'ritten by Gambetta to Arthur Banc, one 
of hi.s best friends, who “ did outpost 
duty for Gainbette. in the lines of the 
Extreme Loft.” This correspondence 
((UTipletely disproves any imputation of 
wavering on Gambetta’s part in his anti- 
German sentiments. With other letters*, 
it shows also his wonderful prevision « f 
the European politics to come. He fore- 
saw the results of Aust'^ia l-dng drawn 
within the Prussian orbil, and the 
' appalling menace *' of the Hohen- 
/ollem dynasty was as plain to him in 
the ’seventies as it was to his successors 
in 1914. He realised the ultimate 
inevitability of an alliance between 
France, England and Russia, and fore- 
casted a welding together of the Slav 
races. His early death robbed France of 
one o-f her most unswerving patriots. 
Possibly it also robbed Europe of a states* 
man whose “ moral and legal mind *’ ^d 
reiad political vision might have av^ited 
some of the worst consequences of tiijt 
unfortunate Treaty of VerBailleB. 




libcial and Political. 

TM Taiia hi MMa. (Grant Biciiards, 7/6 

net). 

A TigorouB diatribe against our politioal 
BVatem by an anonymouB author. Most of 
the weakneBses of modern party politic 
were exposed by MessrB. Belioo and Cecil 
CheBterton in their book on The Party 
System ” ; the present writer elaborateaethem 
and brings the illustrationa up to date.^ He 
also goes back to the b^innings of political 
oorruption—which he ducoTers to be as old 
as politics itBelf~>and traces interestingly ihe 
progress of the ** taint ” from the age d 
Ma^iavelli, arguing that our modern cor- 
ruption is just as bad as, though less direct 
than, the older forms. The trouble about 
the took is that while it shows very plainly 
that much is amiss, it does not propose any 
dehnite plan of reform. But, as an indict- 
ment, it is trenchant and well substantiated, 
and coming at the end of a disastrous 
eighteen months of attempted reconstruction, 
not untimely in its reminders of political 
ineptitude. 

AnrMiar, and tuf duty to ladia. By B. Q. 

Horniman (Fisher Unwin, 8/- net). 

Mr. Horniman was one of the leaders of the 
Indin n Passive Resistance Movement against 
tho Howlatt Acts, and writes with knowledge 
of the events that led up to the Amritzar 
tragedy. But he is a partisan, and one must 
therefore accept with reserve his forcible in- 
dictment of the Indian Government — until 
at any rate ono obtains the further informa- 
tion that is i^arnestly desired. It is indeed 
imporaibie that the matter of the^ Amritzar 
shootings should be allowed to drop. Mr. 
Horninian traces the disturbances -in the first 
place to the Defence of India Act, and 
secondly to the Rowlatt Bill, passed to con- 
solidate the powers obtained under the 
former measure; and he adduces certain 
evidence as to the recruiting methods sanc- 
tioned by the authorities which produces 
unpleasant doubts as to the capacity of our 
Indian administrators. As for General 
Dyer’s particular exploit, the official report 
of that (Jofierol’s evidence before the Hunter 
ConiiTiittee startled the British- public more 
than anything in this book is likely to do. 
I he hook, however, gives the Indian si^ cf 
the evse graphically enough. 


A aaitoMiiB’i latoryrttaUaa of History. 

By Arthur J. Penty (Allen and Unwin, 
12/6 not). S 

Mr. Penty, who had already established 
his claim to oe taken seriously as a construc- 
tive thinker on social subjects, makes in his 
hook the. most elaborate defence he has yet 
put forward of the middle ages. The villain 
the piece in his review of history is the 
Roman Civil Law, the codex of which he 
describes as “ the bible of the devil.” His 
presrripl ion for our solid ills is “back to 
tIio Tiiijlille ages.” The general argument 
will be familiar to those who know G^bett’s 
virile “ History of the Reformation,” and 
havB studied their Chesterton and Belloc. 
Not the least valuable part of Mr. Penty's 
book is his analysis and refutation of the 
materialist interpretation of history whicli 
is the basis of Marxian and inspires the 
Bolshevist theory of government. 


Industry and Economics. 

Obaos and Order in Industry. By G. D. E? 

Cole (Methuen, 7/6 net). 

Once again Mr. Cole lashes ort at the 
Government’s handling of tho industrial com- 
munity, and urges his proposals for national- 
isation on (Juild principlf?8. He surveys th-^ 
various vital industries comprehensively, and 
the many scheme's of joint control that have 
been put farwa.rd in connection with these. 
Coal and the railways are the matters of most 
immediate iigterest discussed in this book, 
but there dbs significant chapters on the 
Co-operative Movement — whose relations witli 
Labour have recently undergone a startling 
developmtint'— and on the Building Guild 
scheme at Manchester. The writer’s point of 
view is argued with customary courage and 
lucidity. The Trade Union Memorandum 
presented at the National IndustHal Confer- 
ence in February of last year, and the Miners’ 
Bill for the nationalisation of thn mines, arc 
given as appendices. 

Tba Ram Waaltb af IMIiiai. By Jdin B. 

Hecht (Horrap, 15/- net.) 

An alternative title to l^is book mi At bo 

' How to obtain tho maximum produ«Sioh.‘ 
Mr. Herbert nnsweto the questij^ % vt^y- 
imunding a new theory m>^e«onbmioa tmat, 
whatever else one may say ol i|v to A least 
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clear and courageoufl. Ha would do away 
with Free Trade and institute Protection— 
not, however, S^he Protection of the TarifE 
lleformera or of the flat rate, hut a Protec- 
tion graded ni-conliiig lo Ihe national value 
ot industries. a^sain, should oe 

replaced by co-operation, biit it would be the 
producers who would be encouraged to co- 
(ip(.^Tate 2 not the niiddlcmen. With Protec- 
uon, and the saving of waste in industry 
etfected 1^ producers' combines, proiitB would 
he nsaured, and this would leave the door open 
for profit-sharing schemes that would content 
the workers. 35lr. Heclit tilts at most of the 
cherisliod articles of our economic faith — 
the notion that excess of exports over imports 
Kpella national prosperity, our belief in the 
importance of credit, and our reverence for 
“ trade." His panacea is a compromise 
between the State Socialism of Mr. Sidney 
Webb and the individualist school. 

War Books. 

Gerintny in Dititlutian. By Percy Brown 
(Melrose, ti/- net). 

Many people will have already read the 

messages ” sent from Germany by the 
enterprising correspondent who is the author 
of this book. Mr. Brown was in the first 
place a war correspondent. In’ his zeal to 
furnish information to his paper, he had the 
misfortune to be collared by the Germans on 
the Swiss-German frontier, and up to tho 
time of tho llcvoiution endured a dreary 
time in Gorman prison camps. At the Revo- 
lution he was liberated, and promptly set 
about tho task of watching events and uiter- 
viewing sundry important personages. Self, 
•Ebert, TiudendorflF and Noske were among his 
victims. He was in Berlin, Kiel and 
\ rnoronmn ; met Captain Fryatt on the eve 
••I iiiM doulh; exchanged amusing passages 
with Tribitsch Lincoln; nnd has much to 
s:iy oh the Monarchist ana Spartaoist move- 
ments. A brightly written record, and a 
not unkindly estimate of the individual 
Gorman. 

Was SwNiirltRi Pra-fttriNaiitj: By Sutton 
Croft (Hazelly Watson anjl^iney). 

Tile fact that this book is being distributed 
i>y tho Nottvelle Soci4t4 Heivetique, *' on 
bcihalf of The Office Suisse du Tourisme, 
Zurich," suggests that 4he Swiss Touring 
Industry is apprehensive that English people 
will not n'isit that oou^^ on account of a 
fooling that Switseiknd’a sympathies during 
tlio war iiere withtSermany. We believe 
that fear to be qjsute unfounded. Neverthe- 
k‘B8, the vbluitte givi^* a very satisfactory 
explanation erf Si^te^land’a neutrality," 
nnd is us^ttl in fiii&^ding lis of her more 
than cordial" treatment m British soldiers 
intejtned tfa^. The distinction to be drawn 
between . the /^^GleWan^Swiss ” and the 
Geriuian *yreli brought out. 

liielrerBMr clearly defined 


PNT McNths ill Italy fai WarrTimt. By 

Beatrice Thompson (The Bodley Head, 

5/- net). 

The author’s experience was in a war hos^ 
pital in Elorenoe. There she was in contact 
with various types of the Italian soldier, anfi 
in the course of her ministrations to their 
needs, had good emportunities of observing 
their ohaiUcters. She found them child-like, 
lovable, interesting and most other thii^ 
one would expect. Some accused their officers 
of Prussian methods. Others praised them. 
In this there is nothing that is vei^ exciting 
or new or peculiar to Italy. Again, though 
the book is commendably short, a good deal of 
the preliminary travelling adventures might 
profitably have been curtailed or omitted. 
But the glimpses of hospital life are 
interesting. 

A PrisoRMr In TlUrkty. By John Still (The 

Bodley Head, 7/6 net). 

Mr. John Still w'ns taken prisoner in 
Gallipoli, and after being detained a short 
time at Constantinople w'as sent with other 
officers to a camp at Angora, in Asia Minor. 
There he underwent two and a half years' 
captivity. His rank saved him from some of 
the cruel treatment meted out to the rank 
and file, but he suffered sufficiently from dirt, 
vermin and general discomfort. The abysmal 
beastliness of his captors was to him a severer 
trial than it might otherwise have beem since 
he was in very poor health. He oBterved 
both Turks and Armenians shrewdly, and his 
record of prison lifo is exceptionally well 
done. 

Fiction. 

Grewth of tho Soil. By Knut Hamsun 

(GyldendaJ, 9/- net). 

Mr. Knut Hamsun is up to the present 
hardly known to the English public, and the 
new firm of Scandinavian publishers (now, 
that is, to this country, for they are famous 
in their own) are very heartily to be thanked 
for introducing him to us in such a beautiful 
example of his work so well translated. 
Growth of the Soil is, we are convinced, a big 
novel — ^big in the sense that The Brothers 
Karamazov or David Cyoperfieldy or The 
Egoist' or Madame Bovary or Pere 
Gorht is big, big in the sense that 
it is llkeb'^ to appeal to many different 
races at many dinerent times. This, cf 
course, is hazardous prophecy, and our only 
excuse for it is that we believe it to be true, 
and that we want people to read it. The 
only quite modern novel that we know of that 
comes liear to it in kize of .'u^hievenrent is 
M, Marcel Proust’s pvt GoU dr Siniuu 
and d Vombre <U jeunes filUs tin fUute (Itfaieh 
is, of course, one novel as yet unfimshed), 
and no two nooks could easily he more 
similar than tliey are. 

Oh the face of it, Mr, Knut HaBinuii’fl hevni 
is a plain straightforward ztofy,. 
tti a man going out into the inita 
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, falinaelf a home. And the whole atorsr u 
pied in telling us of his slow and sure annoeas 
in his struggle with natture. We leoxm how 
his first one-roomed hut deirelope 
stesd with outbuildiiiig^ and 
machinery in abundanoe ; how his fiint sitoofc 
of two goats develops into great flooks attd 
herds; how the untilled forest land is 
cleared and ploughed into fertile noil. In 
addition to this, we learn his fainik. life from 
the time when the strong independent Inger 
(with a hair Up) first comes over the moun- 
tains to him, till we see them as the 
prosperous man and wife who have suffered 
and learnt their lesson at the end of the book. 
The canvas, it would seem, is not a big one. 
Civilisation, as we know it, the town Ufe of 
ICurope, seems scarcely to exist. And yet as 
we read we feel that this life that Mr. 
Hamsun is showing us is life itself. The 
simple psychology of his characters, their 
attitude to one another through good and ill, 
their acceptance of the rebuffs and the caresses 
of fortune, above all their growing trust in 
one another tbroughuut the years of toi^ and 
passion and momentary revolt — all these Mr. 
Hamsun can make us feel so acutely that by 
ihe time we put his book down we know his 
two characters as we only know a few men 
and w^dmen in the course of our lives. The 
writing too, both in the numberless smaU 
scenes of peasant Ufe, and in the bigger 
moments of personal struggle, is so un^r- 
standing, so genuinely deep that we are sure 
that (Kir estimate of the hookas value is i|ot 
far overrated. 

New novels of lasting value have been very 
rare of late. Here at least is one. 

Tha QfMl LtiriMtii. By D. A. Barker (The 
Bodlcy Head, 7/- net). 

Tom Seton is a young man who, after a 
rather tragic childhood passed in Guernsey 
and London, sets out to reform the worlds. 
Ho holds strong views about the injustice of 
the marriage tie, and when his cousin Mary 
decides to throw in her lot with his, their 
union is of the free variety. Mary, however, 
cannot sustain the reproach cast u^n her by 
“ The Great Leviathan,” Society,, and in the 
end she leaves him to become the lawful wife 
of a Cambridge don. The character of the 
hero — ^a difficult person— is very cleverly por- 
trayed, and the story, without being sensa- 
tional, holds one to the end. Certainly this 
is one of the best ” first novels ” recently 
produced. 

MidfllM of tiM DOliri By Arthur Weigail 
(Fisher Bnwdn, 7/- net). 

There is plenty of movement in Mr. 
Weigairs xtory, and his heroine should satisfy 
the most exigent of romantically minded 
r<3ade:r6. Born and brought up in a Port 
Said brothel, she has not much chance of self- 
regciicrnticm until she meets Bobin Beech- 
(Toti, the explorer, and marries him. Then 
she assimilates knowledge of the social 
complex very rapidly, hecotnes an enthusi- 
astic BupiKirter of the Labour movement, and 
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develops a vexy disect aind personol 
creed. The sUny turns on the otrUeglc 
between her ffhe views and /those of her 
huabBad’s conventional circle in Ihigland; < 
and shie goes through a painful experience. 
Btjt all SiB happily. 

Jtim iHlI, Jiiitav. By F. Wren CSiild 
(Methuen, 7/- net). 

The child who plunges straight, as it were, 
from a carefully secluded home life into the 
maelstrhm of a British Public School is not 
entirely a new character in fiction. Neither 
is the head master with an nppalling ijpior- 
ance of boy nature, nor thu xtsher with .i 
secret. Nevertheless with: thfise materials 
Mr. Child has constructed a very readable 
story of school life, its shocks, hardships and 
dilemmas. Brant, the hero, having suffered 
the tortuies rendered necessary by school 
customs and codes, and having psissed 
through the eciually necessary periods ol 
misunderstanding at the hands of a rather 
unusually unsympathetic set of masters, 
finally emerges as ” the most popular Captain 
St. Lucian’s had ever known.” 


Books on Spiritualism. 

From fhe Known to tho Unknown. By J. W. 

Newcombe (James Clarke, 3/- net). 

An attempt to suggest the infinite possi- 
bilities of existence both here and hore^ter. 
Mr. Newcombe is a business man who has 
found time to work out his ideas in specula' 
tive philosophy and to State them with some 
persuasiveness. He is not altogether original 
in extending the doctrino of evolution from 
this world to others unknown, but he does 4 ) 
contrive successfully to harmonise this 
scientific theoiy with a profound belief in a 
God of the entire universe, whose lailB operate 
as regards humumty in precisely the samtj 
way in other worlds as in this. His sketch of 
a future life, though drawn from a different 
standpoint from current spiritist concep- 
tions, tacitly admits the possible truth of 
the spiritualistic theory. 

Tilt DtWii tl Httt, By the Hand of Sdith 

A. Leale. With Forewords by the Aev. 

0. Vale Owen. Rev. F. J. Paine andOtev. 

Arthur Chamhers (Kegan Paul, 5/- net). 

The Letters contained in this volume, pur- 
porting to have been received throi:^ 
dairaudienoe by Mrs. Leale from her young 
son who was killed in the war, give an extra- 
ordinarily vivid picture of a future state 
which differs very materially from the next 
world as portrayed by 3ir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. At the same time, 
if one accepts the theory of higher and lower 
states to which spirits are owed according 
to their earth record, it, is not an irreeon- 
cilable picture. But we share the author’s 
misgivingB as to its scientific value, and the 
beatific vision it conjures adheres too narrowly 
to the merety mortal concept of thO' Ofatistiaii 
Church’s faith to be entirely co^incing. 
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If taHlteifiin : BMttfifn PittiM t By Joseph 
M^abe (Watts, 3/- net). 

Mr. McCabe was Sir A- Ofgiin 
opponent in a famous debate on Spiritiialism 
at the C^een’s Hall last spring. This book 
is an elaborated restatement Oflita ease. He 
ranges over the various ‘classes of ftaud 
perpetrated by mediums ill the past, and 
vigorously attacks the several promuient men 
of tcMlay who have identified tnetnselves with 
the Spiriiiialist cause. Mr. McCabe’s 
‘‘ exposures " are brightly expressed, and the 
tton-oelicver will get some xiin out of his 
humour. At the same time, by holding up 
[fraudulent mediums and ** nervous spinsters, 
neuropathic clergymen and even q^uito soher- 
looking professional men ” to ridicule, he 
really accomplices no more than what Mr. 
Maskelyne has already done. His book will 
ploase those who think with him, without 
seriously disturbing those to whom the 
[mssibility of communication with the dead is 
1 living faith. 


initial warning as to this matte shoidi |fi 
enough to save any wide-awake iravel)er from 
unpleasant dulfllusions. The terse deiorip- 
iioBB' of artistic treasures and arCiteefcdrkl * 
mohumeiits could hardly be bettered. 

dfiM TIiMiafA off Daidiiii|itoii« By Bobert 
W. Napier (Oliver and Boyd, 31/6 net). 

A very handsomely produced and illus- 
trated fuCto volume of about dOO paM> eon- 
taining an excellent biography of tim ooottish 
landscape painter and ministe, and a some- 
what lengthy discussion of laudsoape art in 
general. A full list of works is given in an 
appendix.. Thomson was the friend qf 
Itoeburn and the acquaintance of Turner, 
and his work enjoyed an extraordinaiy vogue 
in Scotland, where he painted typioal scenery 
in the grand manner ” popular at the time. « 
His ministry, first at liaiUy and then at 
Duddingstoii, was uneventful enough not to 
iiiiurii'iv mth tho zealous pursuit of his 
beloved nrt. 


\ Theory of tho Mochmim ‘off ^fiorvival/: By 

W. Whateley Smith (Kegan Paul, 6/- 
nefe). 


MngIcL A Ploy for Chiieron* By Pourquoi 
Pas (S. Allen Warner, 1/-). 


Mr. Smith sujpigests that the mathematical 
iiypothesis of a i^th dimension in space can 
3e applied to psychical science with the result 
if establishing the mu^-desired scientific 
iridgo between the phyaiiioal world and 
commonly referred to as the astral plane. Ho 
ixamines the evidence, spiritistic and purely 
icientific, in favour of the theory of survival 
ifter death, and points out numerous 
recorded manifestations which his the^ 
nrould help to explain. His exposition 
is lucid and (our.igcouR, though necessari^ 
inly the iriiii'r-ivork oi a theme that is 
ikely to arouse animated discussion. Serious 
students of psychics will welcome this ho^ 
For the light it throws on obscure places and 
For the straightforwardness with which it is 
ivritten. 


A playlet publishod as propaganda for the 
Save the ‘Childn-ii Fund. Mr. Chesterton’s 
title, verses by somebodv else, and incidents 
from real life (if it can be called that) in the 
laniinp-strickeii areas, are made use of ; 
fairies, and an English household who with 
tho magic of the fairies are able to summon 
an intenational tea party, are the sub- 
stoucture of a plot which seeks to disoover 
the sort of distress that exists in various 
countries. Little need be said about tha 
titeraiy merit of a work for which ^none is 
claimed. The play contains nolAiim that 
would overtax the ingenuity of amhuoren’s 
east, and is strictly non-political. 


NltiMal EiACatiM in Indtau ByLajpat Bai 
(Allen and Unwin, 6/- net). 


Miscellaneous. 

EntliM. TIm bum aaM«. BdiM Iv 

Findlay Muirhead (Macmillan and 
Hachotte, 16/- net). 

This is ihe second volume of the ** Blue 
Grttides,” and in itself a sufficient answer to 
the gloomy prophets who foretold that 
German thoroughnesB in guide bode compila- 
tion could never be surpassed or supplanted. 
The informatioii is contained in some 600 
pages. There are 75 admirably prepared and 
printed nm^ and plans, and an excellent 
Introduction to the study of EngKa h Monm> 
monte ” by Py^essor Baldwni Brown. 
Possibly the optimism diown in giving 
, normal ” figures for the charges invoIvS 
in touriM reodia rather too vividly Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dwerfnl hopes of a normal '* 
budget at no distant date; but the liter’s 


Mr. Lajpat Rai is well known in this 
country' as one of tho most vigorous and 
unconpromising of ihe Indian MtxoaaUste, 
but his views on Indian education c^F^rly 
show that he is quite open to take a hS out 
of the British book. This mucm is proved by 
his veiT warm appreciation of Mr. Fidief's 
pamphlet ‘on Educational Reform, which he 
quotes in etttnso. But he would supplement 
the British programme by the titeing of 
patriotism d la Francois, and by a iHde- 
spread system of ” vocational ** education cn 
lilteal Tinse. He is not greatly concerned 
with religious teaching; the religions of 
. Indi^ including Gkri8tianity--H>r at any rate 
tho Christianity taught there— are rnghrded 
^ him as ” the negation of life,” and opposed 
to both inteUeotual and national prog^- 
The imedi iteeste ike importance miM 
proggess rathm; too much, but it .enoenoes 
alert and logical thinking, and ii Iteh 
political psejudieo. m -K'-i \ - 



rKc ^ ^ British Postal 

Pailor-Servicfe Saves Over- 
^as fAetk 25 to 50 per cent. 

'<HE finest of Hodderifield’s famous Solid Worsted Cloths and the smartest 
pure Wool Tweeds come ri^htfrom the loom to the men who cut and 
Ake “ Lion *’ Self-Measured Suits. YejM of experience have perfected our 
iif.measuring system, and thousands oftphrerseas men get all their clothes 
om us by post. “Lion** Suits of smart, hard-wearing Tweed, saving you 
i to 50 per cent, on Overseas Prices, can be A C P? 

ailed to you for * DS, 

Vrite Now for Free Patterns and Self- 

deasure Chart. Simple, clear, accurate measuring system, 
housands of Overseas Mon oi^er regularly. No risk— Complete Satis- 
iction with Pit, Cloth,' and Delivery, or Cash Refund Guaranteed. 

'loth by the Yard : ““Huddersfield Solid Worsted SB/* per 
ard ; Scots Tweeds, t7/- ; Smart Hard Wear Tweeds, 12/6. Average 
Liit length, 3} yards. Any length cut. Write to day for patthrns to 

Qroves 81 Lindley, 

70, The Lion, Huddersfield, Eng. 



ALL INVESTORS 

Should rend the introductoty article to the May, 
1920, guarterly Supplemetit (price Is. post free) of 

“The 100 Best 
Investments” 


HU Idle Boast 

which the School of Authorship makes when it 
affirms that it can put alert-minded people, who will 
work, into the way of earning money quickly and 
delightfully. 

It does this by expert, wise and kindly tuition in 

ARTICLE WRITING 


* HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES," 


tvillallt HmH 


Is SI sdSfiMi Sf tfM pnidMt isvMl^ 
(to ta ss lssmit tMfalsi sMs-iato diM 




tvaliam HM If Isf tHi aii H to isTSsierawtiit Uam to 
Orrilnan maAt Is liiMrIal Osamsilw- ssrawlsn of 
farttorTsssttoiasto asaddt i s i vsriir si bMIw, ism 
nmirki Ml IM Psral|S S a sl i s s pt, ml s mstoir M suM 
tiblN ssi sisii SI laiMB Is sidissm summid «lto toi 
rtiMnifsilN MspIffMaal M atiiilL 
the annual VOLUME...... Vrice H. 
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quarterly SUPPLEMENTd Prk* li. 
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B7, Biaaoe^TB, LONDON, XX. 


STORY WRI TING 

Long or Short 

As to the value of the tuition, we shall let the 
unwdicited appreciations of two Students speak-— 

** l think your tyumu is ptr/rtify marvOlout. Already 1 feid 
more helped than 1 can teU yon. 1 find your «ir:. Iks dlSlciilt 
but meal faactoathiK,vand the tecturea have a .■oirt'.-i.-^wny of 
tackttng a begiaaers dflBiadtlea.'*-^W. M. M. (Glugow). , 

** 1 eaaaot tdL you bow much X have enjoyed yomF, yalaal|M 
C'-mne, and aprnciate all the lUtt and jpeaeinatlm M Ihft 

liiKtlcal hints fiven, I haw s«m somsihiug of olitr Cswmi, ami 
fimi yours for aka -a/ ttrin. / have never jaumnumyamumuM 
one are ikinfe aer deuriy amf f uicMy."— J. L. F E* ^lysmitti). 

Wi'ite TaoAY for Pwispeotii*;; ^ I / ■ 

T%e School of 
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f Your daily paper gives llw— perhapi, but itHiat vredcly revi^ 

do you read ? 

Are you keeping m touch with a^t is going on in the wwld to^y 7 

The world is in the melting pot— you have been told this so oHm that 
you are beginnii^ to doubt it— but it is true. History is being 
made every week. Government, Uterature, Art, are ail beittg 
re-made. Science has a new discovery every month. 

If yon mean to Understand this modeto VKirld that is now making you 
cannot do withottt 41 




It is an IND^ENDKNT REVIEW whidi keeps you in toudi^with all 
the vital matters of the hour at home and a^oad. 

* ■»!• 

Compare it with the best sixpenny wdddies and then remember that it 
is said at one-half of the price. 

You buy Everyman everywhere for Threepen<}e. " . 

* 

a regular mder with yoax newsagent, or subscribe ^ct to 

Tl^lii^ger, £vern&Af^ Wkitefirurs Hwite, 
fcannelite L c^doii, £.0;^ 
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Tfit Rev^w of Reviews. 


Mr. 

Gluunberlain' s 
Critics. 


In a situation where 
finance counts for so 
so much, it is inevitable 
that the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be a 
rathet:^' ^ one. During the past 
mon^^ the movemeut against Mr. Cham- 
berlain has gathered momentum, until 
“ Chamberlain Must Go " — modified, in 
the less dignified prints to “ Austen Must 
Go'’ — has become the slogan of certain 
financial interests. To some extent the 
Chancellor has brought this on himself. 
Those who have devoted themselves to 
full-page advertisements againfithis policy 
have had no difficulty in compiling some- 
what damaging parallels from his speeches 
on different occasions. The Excess Profits 
Duty, when it was first introduced, en- 
countered opposition, and the Chancellor 
consented to a committee to investigate 
the possibility of a tax on war wealth. 
The proposal of a general capital levy he 
had himself turned down in very emphatic 
terms, but he did not feel any objection 
in principle to a tax on excessive wealth 
made during the war. The committee's 
investigations left a good miny people 
with the opinion that this means of 
raising revenue, which had a vilry strong 
body of public .sentiment behind it, was 
quite practicable. There seems no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Chafiiberlain himself 
shared this view. The opposition, how- 
ever, to this proposal was found to be 
much more violent than that roused by 
the original Excess Profits Duty. There 
was a period of uncertainty, and then it 
was announced that the scheme had been 
thrown overboard. This aroused \'iolent 
controversy in some quarters, and was 
hailed with immediate feelings of relief, in 
others. Unfortunately, however, it did 
not secure peace for the Chancellor. With 
tWs but of the way, he had to ret urn to 
tus original proposal. Hence another 
oub^ry. The central fact of the situation 
iS f^at Mr. Chamberlain has to raise .the 
moiu^, and that this will necessarily be a 
E>ainf^ operation for those who have to 
provide it. In the attempt to escape from 
tlie dilemma, the financial interests have 
been stimulated to join the econom}' cam- 
paign. A very stri^ng speech by Mr. 
McKenna was put from the {mint of view 
of high finance, the case winch appeals 


very strongly to the mass of people who 
are suffering binder the incubus of big^ 
prices. In the middle of the political.] 
calm the Government accordingly found 
itself threatened with a serious storm of 
financial controvers}'. 


Other 

Threatened 

Ministers. 


As head of the " Grandi- 
ose Mnistrj’ " Sir Eric 
Geddes could hardly ex- 
pect a quiet life. The 
debate on the Ministry of Transport vote 
found the House stirred to some 
extent out of its customaiy* docility. The 
Minister in a two hours' speech had failed 
to persuade members in any quarter that 
this expensive department with) its horde 
of experts and officials was w'orth the 
money paid for it. Mr. Asquith made a 
veiy^ damaging criticism, and the Govern- 
ment thought it worth while to defer the 
actual vote for a week, the White Paj)er 
giving the Government's railw^ay policy to 
appear in the meantime. Piquancy was 
given to the debate by a lively attack by 
Sir Eric Geddes on Mr. Runciman, whom 
he accused of having made a disadvan- 
tageous bargain with the Underground 
Railway, from the evil effects of which the 
business acumen of the new' department 
had saved the country. It came out in 
subsequent debate that the other party 
to this agreement, so bad for the country, , 
was Lord Ashfielcl, who, as Sir Albert 
Stanley, was President of the* Board of 
Trade in the present Government. The 
revelation on the adjourned discussion 
tfeat the more satisfactory agreement 
secured by Sir Eric Geddes w'ould become 
0{>erative only after the passing of the 
Bill to raise the fares on the Underground 
altered the complexion of the matter, in 
spite of Sir Eric Geddes's assurand that 
the one was not dependent upon the other. 
Yet a third minister whase name has been 
much mentioned in connection with the 
instability" of the Government is Mr. 
Montagu.' Ever since the first report on 
the Amritsar disturbances there has been 
evidence of an approaching contest be- 
tween the militarists and Liberal opinion. 
Mr. Memtagu by his note on the incident 
offended the friends of General Dyer and 
of milttary rule generally to the extdit 
that he encouraged Liberal anid Labour 
opinion. The sudden postponement a 
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debate on the whole affair in order that 
the matter might be furtlter considered 
b\' the Army Council was generally inter- 
preted as a retaliatory move by the War 
( ifhce, and the possibility of a contest in 
which Mr. Montagu might find it incon- 
sistent with his dignity to remain in the 
(iovemment was recognised in many 
quarters, but the position was relieved 
v\ hen the Army Council was found to 
ha\*e confirmed the censure on Oeneral 
Dyer. It so happens that the three 
threatened ministers have friends in 
Liberal rather than Conservative quarters. 
E\ en Mr. Chamberlain has at the moment 
alienated Conservative opinion. Sir Eric 
('reddes, whose reputation as a super-man 
has worn somewhat thin, still finds 
iulinirers among the doctrinaire socialists 
the possible executor of a large scheme 
o!i b'abian lines, while Mr. Mont;igu has 
tile support of ad\*anced Liberals in his 
^tand against the Military. The result of 
this coincidence of events is to accentuate 
the difficulty of the Prime Miiii.ster in 
keeping matters prot)erly adjusted as 
1^; tween the two wings of his Coalitiou. 

After the cluster of bye- 
Two elections, amounting al- 
Bye - Elections, most to a general elec- 
tion, which we had a 
little while ago. there has not l)een much 
(.'fctoral excitement in the constituencies. 
'Hie two contests that have taken place 
not gone well for the (Tovernment. 
The Louth result, declared on the IBth 
June, was a very heavy blow. In a 
straight fight betw'eeii Coalition Unionist 
and Independent Lilxjral, a Government 
uiiijority of 1,496 at the (Veneral Election 
\v :>s converted into a minority of 2,595. 
'Hie disaster of a waterspout which over- 
this constituency on the eve of the 
I>‘dling made tlie election abnormal, and 
creat^ some difficulty iu deciding what 
precise significance was to be attached 
the result. The poll was, however, not 
smaH as might have been expected. 
Sixty-tn^ per cent, of the electors voted 
uiid there is no reason to suppose that one 
side was more affected than the other by 
the abnxmality of the oircumstances. 
The Coalt^^ candidate^ was 

' strong ^ a sp^al knowledge of 
the proW he was 


new to the constituency, so was his 
successful opponent, Mr. Wintringham- 
This was the ninth seat lost to the Govern- 
ment in the eighteen months which had 
elapsed since the General Election. The 
only other result declared was at Kelson 
and Colne Valley, where Labour retainedthe 
seat by approximately the same majority 
as before. The feature of this result was 
the poor show made by the Independent 
Liberal. Mr. Russell Rea, who was a bad 
third. The electoral prospects of Inde- 
pendent Liberalism are still not bright. 
In spite of the growing dissatisfaction 
with the Coalition, and a strong distrust 
of the ill-defined and variable policy of 
the Labour Party, the “ Wee Frees liave 
failed to strike the popular imagination. 
Mr. Asquith \s return to the House of 
Comnfbiis has not had quite the effect 
there that the more optimistic members of 
the part 5 ' atiticii)ate(l. though the ex- 
Premier has made some striking speeches 
and — ^in the adjourned debate on the 
Ministry of Transport vote — one very 
brilliant one. Most of the militant w'ork 
in the House has been done by Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, a brilliant sharp-shooter 
on the L)pxK)sition Front Bench, who has 
been a}>le to register several hits and 
several misses at question time, and Com- 
mander Kenworthy, a free lance vrho has 
laid himself out with considerable success 
to be a nuisance to the lioveriiment, and 
has found his work all the easier for having 
a particularly thick skin. ■” .■.I'-Uiii' 
the position inside and outsidi ! ’ . ■ .m :■ . . 

it may be said that the dissatisfaction 
with the Government becomes accetitu!|ted 
without the emergence of any clear indi- 
cation uiiere the country is to look at the 
moment for an alternative. 

In the ecclesiastical 
Ecclesiastical world there has been a 
Conferences great deal of activity- 

The Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gress in London was a novel asgowbly 
which registered the great progress lUade 
by the High Anglican tnovement since its 
stormy l»egiiiiiiiig> Thougli the tWo 
English Archbishops took no part in the 
proceedings, there was an impressive array 
of bishops, and when fallowed by a thbu-^ 
sand priests they marched behind a huge 
crucifix through Kolborn to H^h Maas in 
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the historic church of St. Alban*s, they 
passed among a public which appeared 
to be entirely friendly if not completely 
sympathetic. The feature of the Con- 
ference was that ritual, which necessarily 
played a somewhat disproportionate part 
in the infancy of Anglo-Catholicism, was 
subordinated to more vital matters. The 
tf>ne of the services and meetings was in a 
real sense evangelical, and the ^scussions 
were on such important and practical 
matters as Christian union, the relations 
between the Church and Labour, Marri^e 
and Divorce. The Bishop of London had 
a great ovation when he appeared unex- 
pectedly at a meeting at the Albert Hall, 
and gave the audience his blessing. There 
was an impressive scene at the same 
gathering, when the whole audience rose 
at the invitation of Bishop <.V)re tciOassert 
its resi.stance to increased facilitie.s for 
divorce, and its destestation of practices 
destructive of the true character of 
marriage. The national assembly of the 
Church of England, the organ of the 
larger measure of self-government, secured 
to tfie Church by the. Enabling Act, met 
in London at the same time. Its comj>osi- 
tion was notable both for its omission and 
its exclusions, some of the best known 
personalitie.s in various schools of Church 
thought having failed to get elected to it. 
Its tone was lni^iin-slikv. and it promises 
well for the future of the Church of 
England with its enlarged powers. But 
the greatest of the ecclesiastical functions 
of the month has been the Lambeth 
Conference. Archbishops and Bishops 
fropi many parts of the world came 
together to make an impressive demon- 
stration of the strength of the Anglican 
' Mtness. Leaders of non-episcopal denom- 
inations expressed tlieir hearty* goodwill 
to this great gathering, which devoted 
itself in an appropriate spirit of lofty and 
discipitiied eanrestness to the consideration 
of such great questions as the bases of 
Christian ^owship and the proper atti- 
tude of the Christian Church towards the 
many expressions of the modem spirit in 
science, politics and religion. A frequently 
expressed ieding among those who at- 
tended was that AngUcanism ipight makt 
itself the instnnnent of a movement 
towards an ultimate synthesis of all 
forms of Christian thought and worship. 


If no very striking actual achievement was 
in the circunwstances possible, those who 
are eagerly watching the religious world, 
for indication of movement towards the 
removal of our unhappy divirions feel 
that the meetings of the past month and 
the spirit tliey have everywhere evoked 
are full of hope. 

It is, of course, the aim 
Labour in of the Labour Party to 
Conference, supplant the Govern- 
ment, and the Conference 
at Scarborough was the most ambitious 
which the Party has yet held. The evidence 
of growth contained in the annual report 
was certainly remarkable. The Labour 
Party, whicli at the beginning of the 
century numbered less than half a million 
members, ha.s now a membership of about 
three and three-cjuarter millions. The 
bulk of this membership is. of course, 
made up of Trade Unionists, and the 
genera! line of criticism of tlie Party has 
been that in spite of its pretenrions it is 
in reality little more than a political 
expression of Trade Unionism. It was 
probably a consciousness of this complaint 
which led the I*arty to devote, as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald estimates it, five- 
sixths of its time to conriderii^ inter- 
national affairs. Much of the discussion 
on these was very interesting. Laboflr 
delegations have been travelling abroad 
and they have brought back ^interesting 
facts as a basis for discussion. At the 
same time a good 'many people feel that 
this recently acquired and fragmentary 
information can hardly take the place of a 
comprehensive grasp of foreign policy, 
and that it is on this side that the Labour 
movement remains weakest. The exis- 
tence of a great desd of dissatirikction 
inside the movement with its Parlia- 
mentary representatives was wdenced 
by the appearance on the paper of several 
resolutions, but at Scarborough a wise 
discretion prevented the dd^ates from 
bdabouring their own friends too severely 
in public, and they contented themsdves 
wi& plain hints that the labour members 
must not take on outride jobs, and that a 
more live and militant policy wrill 
expected in the future. One dement in 
this may w<^ be a more regular attendance 
at the Ilouse of Commons, where Laboui 
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lias not been at all well represented in the 
present Parliament, and where the most 
tliorongh and useful knowledge of the 
business of practical politics is to be 
picked up. There were no startling 
departures in the matter of policy at the 
Conference, and no great surprises, though 
the decision on the drink question was 
contrary to the general expectation. The 
.supporters of State Ownership of the 
drink trade had organised very thoroughly, 
and, anticipating the imprimateur of the 
conference on their labours, they intended 
to bring special pressure to bear on the 
rrime Minister in support of a policy to 
which it is believed that he is not ill 
disposed. It was found, however, that the 
supporters of Local Option, reinforced by 
Mr. Philip Snowden's eloquence, were 
strongerthan'was anticipated, and although 
a Prohibitionist resolution was defeated, 
they carried the day. Many of the real 
controversies within the movement were 
kept under, and the proceedings give an 
impression of unity of spirit and aim 
w hich, perhaps, is not entirely in accord- 
ance with the actual facts. One of the 
most important mattersconsidered, though 
it does not loom largely in the public eye. 
»\as that of finance. In deciding to fight 
seats ever\^here, the Party has taken on 
a very ambitious task, and one which is 
^>))viously beyond its compass without an 
increase of the existing rate of subscrip- 
tion. A committee wa^s appointed to deal 
with finatice, and this and other matters 
of machinery are potential sources of 
difficulty within the movement in the 
future. Meanwhile, a rather signifi- 
cant fact is the withdrawal of the Labour 
candidate at the South Norfolk bye- 
election. The reason given for this was 
the wobable nearness of a general election, 
and the inadvisability of dissipating the 
Party*g( funds on contests at present. 

The industrial world 

the ^ition remains 

Sitiiatlotl* it has been for a 

long time, different 
forces working against one another. The 
hasty decision of the railwaymen to refuse 
to handle munitions in Ireland was 
followed by an interview with the Prime 
Mimster,/ v«t>' plain talk^ on 

behalf df 1^ Goveruinent, and evidences 
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of greater caution among the trade 
Unionists. There ms a clear disinchuatipn 
among the different sections of Trade 
Unionism to take the responsibility for 
decision, and they all began to play a 
delaying action. The leaders of the men, 
particularly those who are iu Parliament, 
are evidently awake to the fact that some 
check must be put not only ..upon the 
use of the industrial weapon for political 
purposes, but upon the continued demands 
for higher wages. This is particularly the 
case in the railway industry. Mr. Thomas 
is said to recognise that the successful 
working of the railway under any system 
will demand a sympathetic appreciation 
by the workmen of the difficulties of these 
times. The new scheme of the Ministry 
of Transport, while avoiding nationali- 
sation, provides for a large measure of 
(jovomment control, the elimination of 
competition, and the dividing of the 
country up into railway areas. This, of 
course, does not satisfy those socialists 
who will be content with nothing short of 
national ownership, but opinion in uther 
circles, while strongly critical of the 
extravagance of the Transport Miiystry, 
and doubtful of its reason for existence, 
is not unfriendly to the scheme. It is 
rather otherwise with the Board of Trade 
policy for the Coal Mines, which may be 
defined roughly as the Sankey scheme 
with nationalisation taken out. This 
appears to satisfy nobody, though the 
force of the opposition both of Lalxjur 
and the owners is weakened by their 
failure to put forward any alternative 
which has a better chance of general 
acceptance. The crux of the whole 
matter in both cases will be the attitude 
of the workmen in the industry towards 
the schemes that are adopted. 

It would be strange 
CbttOB in indeed if the month had 
Ireland. l>ns8ed without serious 

disturbance in Ireland. 
To deal first with the Irish Bill now going 
through Parliament, it cannot be said that 
the discussions gain in reality as they 
proceed. MHiat interest there was in the 
measure disappeared with 
mw6 .of t^e Government to a 

few Coahtion members to make tfe mea- 
sure more adventurous and vital, ;Thte« 
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attiijipts considerable measure 

of tfnionist support, but the feeling 

h&sgtdwn that the Government is not free 
to depArt very far from lines laid down 
by Sir Edward Carson' and the Ulster 
Party. One of the most dramatic moments 
in the discussions came late one night 
when a Unionist member, Earl Winterton, 
attacked the Government fiercely for not 
meaning business by its scheme. He 
declared that it did not intend it ever to 
become operative, and announced himsdf 
willing to wager that the measure would 
never get through Parliament, or if it did. 
would never be put into effect in Ireland, 
This represents a growing body of opinion, 
and has been responsible for a listlessness 
about the later stages of the Committee 
discussion. Nothing more will be heard 
of the Bill this side of the Autumn recess, 
and nobody feels sufficiently sure jvhat 
will happen in Ireland during the coming 
winter to give speculations on its future 
course any particular value. Meanwhile, 
a private attempt to find a solution of the 
problem was made, without any great 
expectation of success, one imagines, in 
the House of Lords by Lord Monteagle, 
who introduced a Bill to give Dominion 
Home Rule to Ireland. The measure was 
rather severely handled by the Lord 
ChancelloT, who described it as containing 
many grave and most objectionable pro- 
posals, and the Upper House refused it a 
second reading without a division. The 
Labour Party’s contribution to the Irish 
question is not a unanimous one, nor a 
particularly dear one. There was a sharp 
division of opinion at the Scarborough 
Conference, some of the delegates accusing 
the Party of being sympathetic to Sinn 
Fein. Meanwhile, in Ireland itself, a most 
distressing state of afiairs continues to 
exist. Something like civil war broke out 
in Derry, where fighting and ribting by 
day and night necessarily led to a number 
of casualties, and martial law has had to be 
enforced. Some measaxe of success has 
lain with the Sinn Fein forces.' Three 
British officers with a fishing party on the 
Blackwater were taken by surprise. One 
of them was wounded in trying to escape, 
and another, General Lucas, in command 
of the garrison of Fermoy, was ‘’ cap- 
tured ” and taken to a Sinn Fern prison. 
There has been some Shooting of police- 


men, and, by way of teptiaaa for the kid. 

napping erf General l4icas, imldiers at 
Fermoy brok^loose and did great havoc 
to property. The curfew order, with some , 
modification, has been k^t in force, ajiri 
troops have been poured at intervals into 
the countr>’ to deal with the grave situ 
ation. The railway .system has, of course, 
been dislocated. 

As far as the general 
The Spa international situatioii 
Conference, is concerned, it cannot 

be said that the world 
has been brought appreciably nearer to a 
state of peace and settlement. Large 
areas of Europe are still very perturbed, 
and among the participants in the late 
war there remain differences of aim and of 
sentiment which are highly menacing for 
the future. On the eve of the latest of the 
Peace Conferences — that at Spa — tlie 
meetings of the inter-allied premiers and 
their military representatives at Brussels 
presented to the world an unedify- 
ing spectacle of quarrels among the 
victors over the division of the spoib. 
The British influence was, as usual , 
thrown into the scale on the side of 
moderation, but France, as ever, was 
committed to extreme demands. The 
Italian representatives, faced with revolu- 
tionary disturbances on a large scale at 
home, were bound to make a protesf^ 
against the amount allotted to them by 
the existing arrangements. Th^ Belgians 
thought that their extraordinarily quick 
recuperation from the ravages of war had 
been allowed to operate unfairly for the 
reduction of their allowance. Time and 
again the scale was altered, and the Allies 
went to Spa with a patched-up scheme 
hastily arranged in order to present some 
show of imity of programme where fhere 
couid hardly be any effective pret^^ce of 
unity of spirit. They went to #eet a 
Germany whose temper was uncertain. 
The general elections, which ought to 
have produced a settlement in the 
country, have done uothing of the kind. 
They have created .more problems than 
they have answered, and nobody is pre- 
pared to assess with any pretence to exac- 
titude the relative streu^^ of the forces 
on the Left and on the Itight that menace 
the stability of government in the Father- 





knd. On the ere of tite, Conference, Ger- 
many subniit1;ed to the Alhes a statement 
drawn up by a nuitib^ of economic 
authorities directed to prove the im- 
practicability of the terms imposed by 
the victors. A large body of opinion in 
Great Britain holds that the idea of a 
long term indemnity is impracticable, 
must defeat itself, and by leaving the 
(Germans with no hope of amelioration 
of their lot in this generation, even by 
patient industry, must result in the Allies 
losing that spoil which they have divided 
among themselves in anticipation. France, 
on the other hand, sees little else than her 
undoubted wrongs, and the equally in- 
disputable disinclination of a large body 
of the (German people to fulfil the Treaty 
of Versailles in the letter or the spirit. 
The temper on both sides was not favour- 
able at the opening of the Spa Conference 
towards any substantial advance in the 
direction of a satisfactory and a lasting 
peace. Before this issue appears, there 
will y>e an opportunity of forming an 
opinion how the deliberations of a cor Ter- 
ence, opened under such unpromising 
auspices, are likely to affect the interna- 
tional situation. 

Further East, problems 
Flouting accumulate. All that 
^the League, was said by clear- 
sighted observers on the 
prospects of the mad adventure into which 
Polaud, •drunk with a too strong draught 
of the spirit of natioualism, allowed herself 
to be led had been justified by events. 
After a little temporary success, the Poles 
have received the inevitable reverses, and 
having defied the authority of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in a pathetic belief that 
thev could trust to their own right arm. 
th^ have had to present themselves at 
Sp ai |L the capacity of suppliants. The 
reccSff of the Allies in the matter of the 
Polish attack on the Bolsheviks is not 
entirely clear, for not only did they fail 
to assert their collective authority, or to 
hand over to the League of Nations the 
means of dealing with a matter which 
eminently came within its scope, but it 
transpired that in the early stages of their 
offensive the Poles were able to make use 
of arms and stores supplied from this 
country. TOs has been the cause of a 


great deal of djb^^ and ttnxest 

here, andjhore event since 

the Armisl^ has demonstrate how little 
of effective authority there is in post-war 
Europe, how Hear we are drifting to mere 
anarchy and chaos. The natural authority 
to deal with this matter was, of course, 
the League of Nations, and on this subject 
the House of Commons has had one of the 
most instructive debates on foreign affairs 
which have taken place since the Armistice. 
It revealed, in the speech of Lord Robert 
Cecil and others, how passionate a demand 
exists among its friends that the League 
.should be made an operative power, and 
its covenant something more than a value- 
less scrap of paper. Unfortunately, the 
discussion intensified the impression that 
while the Government pays lip service to 
the ideal of a League of Nations, it does 
no^ exist as a controlling motive, and the 
real attitude of those in authority is not 
essentially different from that of the large 
number of members in the present House 
of Commons who greet all talk of a League 
of Nations with a sneer, or else insist on 
relegating it to the region of beautiful 
and impracticable ideals, and put their 
present faith in national security inter- 
preted in the terras of the old diplomacy 
whose issue so recently soaked Europe in 
blood. Mr. Balfour, deprecating excessive 
enthusiasm, was filling an accustomed and 
not uncongenial role, and he could give the 
enthusiasts for the League no more sub- 
stantial comfort than an assurance that 
when the present chaotic condition of the 
world has been resolved, it may be possible 
for the t^eague of Nations to fulfil its 
functions. By what process we are to 
emerge from the chaos as a result of con- 
tinuing precisely those international rival- 
ries and unrestricted national ambitions 
which produced it, was not apparent from 
his speech. Unfortunately, on the very 
eve of this discussion the House of 
Commons had considered the Nauru 
Iriand Agreement Bill, which threw a 
very disquieting light on the actual work- 
ing of the mandate system. This is an 
Island, rich in phosphates, for which we 
are mandatories under the League of 
Nations. The proposed agreement was 
defended as good business. The Leader 
of the Liberal opposition add a number of 
Unionistmembers, attacking it pn idealistic 
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groti#fe found no responsive echo on 

tM freasurt^ Bench. 

That ' something must 
T%6'^ Rugsian be done to restore a real 
Problem. Concert, whatever name 
be given to it, is the 
strengthened impressioti ot seiious men 
and women in all countries. Europe 

cannot be built up on a basis of per- < i.* r • 

petuated hatreds and sterile -revenge, .suspected, but .something or a sensation. 
Nor, it is increasingly realised, can we was none the less created when the Labour 
treat Russia as negligible on the map of delegation to Russia brought back a 
Europe. The question of Bolshevism has document handed to it by the Bolshevdks, 
not diminished in complexity during the and giving the account by General 
past month. There has been a further Golovin, a Czarist officer, of an interview 
mass of conflicting evidence. The Labour which he had with Mr. Churchill. Accord^ 
deputations to Russia have returned with ing to this, the British War Minister, with 
reports which differ somewhat in the a cynicism* worthy of Bismarck, spoke of 
emphasis of their criticisms of Soviet rule the neces.sity of hoodwinking the British 
but are united in their recognition th^ it working-classes, described the supposed 
certainly would not do for this country, evacuation of Archangel as virtually a 
M. Krassin’s visit, which offered some piece of camouflage, and even admitted 
prospect of success, and was to some extent that he was working under the orders of 
a triumph for common sense and political Admiral Koltchak. This disclosure not 
realism, has so far proved disappointing, only confirmed suspicions which had long 
M. Krassin has returned to Russia, and it been entertained, but was clearl\' nof 
is said to be doubtful whether Lenin will incompatible with the military events of 
allow ^lim to come back* again. Since, the period. Mr. ChurchiH's repudiatibn 
however, something clearly must be done, of the interview was, of course, inevitable, 
it is from every point of view to be hoped but he did not succeed in removing from 
that the breakdown will not be permanent, the public mind the impression that there 
The cause of the hitch was apparently a w’as a good deal in it. 
difference as to the extent to wluch ^ 

political recognition should be accorded With the Mini.stry f)f 

to the Soviet Government. In this matter Doctors in Health now^ acrtve, and 
it IS possible that Mr. I4oyd George was Conference, it may be added some* 
not strong enough to resist certain un- whatexpensive working, 

enlightened pressure at home, while the the annual conference of the British Medi- 
Russians on their side may well be under cal Association at Cambridge this year 
the impression that there is more sym- has had more than usual interest for 
pathy with Bolshevik opinions in this the public. The relations between 
country than actually exists. It will be the doctors and the community are 
necessarv* for European Imperialists and occupying an increasing sliare of pifbUc 
Bolshevis alike to come to a recognition attention, and some di<icu<<ioiiA . and 
of their mutual needs, and to get on with dedsions of the first iii 4 >ir.’taiice*toirK 
business. From the beginning the Russian place. No epoch-making discoveries 
situation has been mishandled and con- were announced. The presidential 
fused, and nothing has more contributed address of Sir Clifford Allbutt* was a 
to this than the knowledge that, despite scholarly and impressive piece of oratory, 
all disclaimers, there has not been unan- the most vivacious passage in w^hich was 
imity or anything approaching it within devoted to a verv' scathing treatment oi 
the British Government. Mr. Lloyd the ncwojM^M of psycho-analysis. Sir 
George, with some fluctuations, has looked Clifford flot only ridiculed the more 
in a Liberal direction, and been alive to fantastfc of the pretentions Of the experi- 
thfc practical nece.ssities of the situation* mentalistsinthis departnient, but entered 


His War Ministte, Mr. has ne\ -r 

cleared his mind of the idO^iiaf Bolshi v- 
ism could be feeaten by of arnu 
and that the call of the ini^ent was to 
some kind of spe^acular campaign on 
behalf of civilisation against the Red 
menace. That Mr. Charchffl, under the 
strong compulsion of this idea, has not 
ahva}^ been ingenuous in his treatment 
of the House of Commons bad long been 



a serious wanui^ dangers 

implicit in the Most public 

attention was attracted hf discussion of 
Hlie lights of the profession to preserve 
secrecy on all matters brought before 
practitioners by their patients. Though 
t he discussion was on the general question, 
it turned very largely upon the particular 
instance of venereal disease. The opinion 
oi the meeting after a two days' discussion 
dearly in favour of maintaining the 
hector's right not to tell, and even if 
|)ossible of giving it a statutory sanction 
which does not at present exist, but it was 
al^o evident that the majority of doctors 
recognise that the problem is a very 
c implicated one, only to be decided in the 
last resort with a full regard to all the 
circumstances of any particular case. In 
a idition to a number of minor matters 
ctinceming the position of doctors under 
the Insurance Act, the Conference con- 
sidered the ambitious scheme contained 
i:i the interim report of the Consultative 
C nnmittee to the Ministry of Health, over 
wliich Lord Dawson of Penn presided. 

( hi this there was by no means unanimity 
<>t opinion, and the several divisions of the 
British Medical Association are to give it 
tiieir special consideration. The com- 
mittee of medical men in Parliament, of 
which Captain Elliott is the Sjfcretaiy. is 
perhaps better organisecl and more 
active than at any period of its histoiy, and 
a numb^ of matters were specifically re- 
ferred to it by the Cambridge Conference, 
Among them was a resolution calling the 
attention of the Qovemment to the 
dangers of unqualified practice in medicine 
and surgery. The outcome of this will 
probably be the bringing to bear on the 
Ministry of Health of pressure in the 
diregition of suppressing or restricting the 
•‘ctivi^s of unregistered medicos. This 
v\ a far-reaclung matter, involving 

J he practice of men like Mr. Barker, Mr, 
U ipbael Roche, and a ho.st of lesser known 
practitioners. A league has already been 
formed to resist encroachments on the 
existing liberty of medical nonconformists. 

Students of the attitude 
Trouble with of the Allies towards the 
Turl^. Turkish question have 

from the beginning pro- 
phesied a somewhat mouriiful confi- 


den<£ that li u^oiild meaC^ 

When Mr . I4oyd George, tbibwing ove^ 
own dear dedarati^Vl^iimunced that it 
had been decided to the Turk in 
Constantinople, one of the arguments re- 
peatedly advanced in support of this> 
disastrous dedsion was that to give ex- 
pression to the sentiments of dvilised 
Europe would mean another war, for 
which we were not prepared. This was bad' 
psycholog>^ and contradicted the clear 
lesson of histor\’, which is that the one 
certain mistake in dealing with the Turk ia. 
to show' anything that can plausibly be 
interpreted as weakness. TlSie failure of 
the Allies in this regard has been over- 
taken by a swift Nemesis. Difficulties 
vrith the Ottoman empire developed im- 
mediately, and it was found that war was 
necessary to force the terms of the Treaty 
upoif the Turk. There was the usui 
period of inded$ion and obscure bargain- 
ing in which ‘ ' the rich and renowned lands, 
of Thrace," which Mr. Lloyd George 
had eloquently described as the homeland 
of the Turkish race, were suggested as^ 
the reward to the Greeks for fighting the 
Turks. A mandate was given to (Greece 
to undertake militar\' operations against 
Turkey and Bulgaria. British forces have 
been assisting, and at the time of writing 
the operations are going well. It is plain, 
however, that the Allies have stor^ up 
trouble for themselves. There is reason 
to anticipate trouble from the Turkish 
Government, and a possible increase of 
the followers of Mustapha Kemal. It is. 
doubtful, too, precisely, what the ideas 
and objective of M. Venezelos are. Greatly 
as he is respected in this country, there are 
many people who look with misgivings 
upon the present temper of the Greek 
people. Their \riew' of what they are 
entitlfed to in the way of territoiy has 
always been peculiarly their own, but 
as much may be said of any of the Balkan 
states. At present this quarter of the 
world appears to present nothing but 
problems. 

Meanw'hile a sorely 
AfIsefiGafi troubled world has to 
PoUtlca, grapple with its prcK 

blexns without the 
active help of the great AmtricaiL. 
Continent, which is still tcnrii by: 
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8®^ 8^ tine hcCtiiC 
activity leading up to the choice of a 
Preadent Outsiders find it extremely 
difficult to discover a clear line of demar- 
cation between the Republican and the 
Democratic parties, a difficulty shared by 
the Americans themselves. The contest 
has, indeed, become largely a personal one 
around President Wilson. Two planks 
which might have figured in the pro- 
grammes, have been definitely laid aside. 
There is to be no contest between “ wets 
and “ dries,*' and attempts to secure a 
declaration in favour of an Irish Republic 
have failed. The Republican Convention 
early in June was as usual a vigorous 
affair and resulted in the rather surprising 
choice of Mr. Harding. This.selection of a 
colourless candidate w&s a demonstration 
. of the strength of the machine, but it some- 
what altered the situation, for whereas pre- 
viously the selection of a Republican can- 
didate had come to be regarded as amount- 
ing virtually to the selection of the 
President, the chances of the Democrat 
were now considered to be greatly im- 
prove, and it was thought that a can- 
didate of really national reputation — 
Mr. Hoover's name was freely mentioned 
— ^might give them an opportunity of a 
further lease of|power. The Democratic 
Convention, when it met, proved dis- 
tinctly lively, and there were quite early 
scenes on the questions of Prohibition and 
Ireland, with results already mentioned. 
The probables, after many rumours and 
alarms, werejMr. William McAdoo, Presi- 
dent Wilson's son-in-law, Governor Cox of 
Ohio, and the Attorney General, Mr. 
Mitchell Palmer. Mr. McAdoo was 
caustically christened the Crown Prince 
by his opponents, and a great deal was 
said I about the President who sent a 
message to the Convention. President 
Wilson's personal influence with the 
Democrats, which has been a complicat- 
ing issue in American politics, ever since 
th Armtistite, is still very strong, and 
there was continual talk of the possibility 
that the Cdnventipn would issue a drama- 
tic recall to the President. When twenty- 
two ballots had failed to give^ not only 
the required two-thirds majority, but 
■even a bare 'priority to any of the three 


competing candidates,*^ • attention ^ was 
turned more than ever to the possibility 03 
a dark horse oundidate. The name of Mr. 
D4vis, the United State Ambassador in 
London was freely mentioned, and that of 
3ir. Justice Branffies of the United States 
Supreme Court, who was attending the 
Zionist Congress in England, was also 
introduced. It was not until the 43rd 
ballot had been taken that Mr. Cox 
secured the necessary two-thirds majority , 
Mr. McAdoo running up 158 votes in 
arrears. The Democratic nominee has 
been three times Governor of Ohio. Bom 
on a farm, he has had a varied career, and 
may fairly be considered a self-made man. 
He has owned two newspapers, his joura- 
alistic career beginning with newspaper 
reporting. His per.sonality has asserted 
itself during his governorship, and he has 
to his credit a considerable legislative 
achievement, including a modd work- 
men's compensation law and a child laboin 
law. Of the two candidates, therefore, the 
Democratic nominee appears to be tlie 
more impressive personality. 


Mr. 

W. T. Stead. 


A function of particular 
intere.st to readers of 
the Review of Re* 


VIEWS was the unveiling on the Embankr 
meat of the bronze plaque memorial to 
Mr. W. T. Stead, subscribe for by British 
and American journalists. In spite of 
torrential rain, a goodly company assem- 
bled to pay a tribute to the memory 01 
this great publicist, who founded this 
review thirty years ago. The Editor of 
The Times, Mr. Wickham Steed, was to 


have performed the ceremony, but be 
had been called away, and his place 
was taken by Mr. J. A. Spender, Editor 
of the Westminster Gaz^e.. In his brief 
speech, and in the speeches which *weie 
E^e later under cover, worthy^bute 
was paid to Mr. Stead's men^ly, (his 
devotion to tmth and high ideals in 
journalism and public life, and the skill 
which made him not only a high-minded, 
but also a successful journaHst. Among 
those who braved the weather to; associ- 


ate themselves with the tribute was 


Mi. John Bums, oue of Mr. Stead's 
most dnoere admirers. The memoxiali 
the work of Sir George Frampton, is in 
every way worthy of the man it c^ebrates. 


4 .'. 



Diary of Current Events 

FOR JUNE. 


June 1. — The Bishop of St. Asaph was 
enthroned at St. As^h as the first Arch- 
bishop of Wales. Ttio Prime Minister 
and Prince Arthur of Connaught were 
presfeiiT. 

Jinproved pay ajid conditions l'»r pj-o- 
fossioual firemen are recommended by u 
Home Oflice Committee 

The Poi)e has issued a» encyclical removing 
the ban on Catholic Monarchs visiting 
Bonie 

June 2. — The King was one of the most suc- 
cessfni exhibitors at the Royal Counties 
\ .'! i Societies’ Show held at 

TK- won at Epsom by .Spion 

Kop. owned by Captain G. Loder, 
r.raiued by Gilpin, and ridden by the 
French jockey, O’Neill j .Vrehait was 
second, and Orpheus third. 

The Ministry of Transport has appointed a 
committee to inquire into the (piestion 
of the purchase of inland waterways by 
i|.ic StiAe. 

Several fierce attacl;s on police barracks 
riav<’ been made without success in 
Irt'kind. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, on his 80th birthday, 
received iwssages of congni^ulation from 
ihe King, the Lord Mayor of London, 

• the rniversity of Cambridge, and many 
others. 

,fiuip a.-ATh«i King celebrated the ooth anni- 
versary of his birthday at Buckinghaiii 
Palace. 

Mr. Lloyd George stated in Parliament 
that m'gotiation8''w'ith M. Krassin were 
prelim inary t<j the general disciis.sions 
of iho Allies with the Soviet Government. 

The control of coal distribution has been 
abolished and the consumer can order 
coal of any umotint from any merchant. 

Tbe Government haa decided to appoint an 
Imperial Shipping Committee to devise 
a?$cheme to improve^ commnnicauons 
biil^een all parts of the Eriipire. 

It wtas anounoed that trained men may 
enlist in the new Territorial Army for 
ii period of one year instead of three. 

Miss Bonnr Law was married to Major- 
General Sir Frederick Sykes. 

Tb© iBolsheviks were defeated before Kien. 

June 4.— The King’* Birthd»y hononr Ust is 
beisded hy Prince Albert, DiAe of T«k. 
There are 19 new baronets and more than 

50 kmi^ts, , , , . V A 

Ptoposals f or the Abolition of the Iriwi and 
Weteh Ghiards Regiments are under 
sousioaratioA. 

. . . • 


Increases of pay for Bailwaymen have be^h 
awarded by the National Wages Board. 

A discovery of oil in Upper Savoy, between 
Geneva and Chamounix is repoixed. 

The Hungarian Peace Treaty was signed 
at the Grand Trianon. 

A note from the Reparations Commission 
at Paris to the Vienna Government sets 
forth a complete plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of Austria , and concedes priority to 
reconKtruction credits over reparation 
p.iymentp. 

.Juii<‘ .0.- Tlore would be 750,001) motor 
Yclncles on the reads of Groat Britain by 
The 011(1 of tliinc, said Sir Henry May bury 
at BbickpooJ. 

Sixteen sinelJ craft were sunk in the 
Mf^rsoy ;».s a rt^ult of the lock gates 
bursting. 

Further I'olisb f««ccea(fwis are announced. 

A postponemeiil of the Spa Conference to 
duly ">th itY 6th is announced. 

June 6. — Tojilis. the man wanted for shoot- 
ing a motor driver, was shot diad at 
l*cnritli by tb<^ Cumberland police. 

Mr. J. H. Tlioma.s, at Battersea, said tlmt 
the wages advance coiuHjded by the 
National Board was the maximum 
amount obtainable. 

The Berlin (‘fictions for the Reichstag 
passed off quietly. 

June 7. — In order to encourage the use of 
alcohol mixtures as motor fuel the Empii^e 
Motor Fuels Committc^e are about to 
release several thousand gallons of power- 
alcohol weekly for experimental purposes. 

Standard suits of tweed at about £5 each 
will be ready by September. 

The British Garrison has withdrawn from 
Resht to avoid petty incidents with the 
Bolsheviks at Enzeli. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
declared constitutional both the 
Federal Probibitiqn Amendment and the 
acoompanving Volstead Enforcement 
Bill. 

June 8.— The Directors of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company allotted 
£155,000 for the endowment of bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge. 

The German Food Controller has been in 
London and attended conferences at the 
Ministry of Food. 

Sweden has demanded an omcxal explana- 
tion of the arrest by Finland of the 
Aaland Island lexers who ww recently 
drmnndinir reunion with the Mother 
Countrv. 
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■Tlie dttie for the Spa Conference was fixed 
for JuJy 5th. 

June d.-^T^be Chancellor of the Ebi:(fiiequer 
aanounced the annonymous gift of 
£15,000 four per cent. Natioanl War 
Bonds for cancellation in reduction of 
the National Debt. 

An increased rate of 4jd. in the £ will be 
required in London to pay the new scale 
of salaries of elementary school teachers. 

Lord Kothermere offered £20,000 to the 
Uuivorsitv of Oxford for the ^endowment 
of n Professorship of American History 
in memory of his son who was killed in 
the war. 

The Nitti Cabinet resigned ow'ing to the 
determination of some constitutional 
groups to pass to the Opposition. 

June 10. — ^The King and Queen held their 
first Court since 1914 at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Proposals for the numltering of main roads 
and a new system of sign posts have been 
approved by the Ministry of Transport. 

Severe fighting is proceeding along the 
Polish front. 

June 11. — ^Details of the offer of £1,2011^000 
bv the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
University College Hospital for medical 
research and education were given at a 
meeting in London. 

The Republican Convention in Chicago 
having adopted the platform on whicn 
it will fight the presidential election^ pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a candidate, 
wl^ch it was decided should he completed 
ut a single session. 

Germany’s demand for an extension of 
time in which to reply to the Slesvig 
Treaty has been agreed to. 

Mr. Tolley beat Mr. Gardiner on the 37th 
green in the final round of the Amateur 
Golf Championship at Muirfield. 

June 12. — ^The Bishop of Hereford has been 
translated to Durham, and is to be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Linton Smith. 

‘The King and Queen attended the Ascot 
races. 

Herr Mfiller, the German ex-Chancellor, 
has failed to form a Cabinet. 

Senator Warren G. Hastings, of Ohio, was 
chosen by the Republican National Con- 
vention as its Presidential Candidate on 
the tenth ballot, and the choice for Vice- 
President fell upon Gov. Calvin 
Coolridge. of Massachusetts. 

June 13.— J)r. Jowett, of Westminster 
Chapel, exchanged pulpits with Dr. 
Stuart Hoiden, of St. Paurs, Portman 
Square. 

The Reds have re-taken Kieff. 

Bssad Pasha, one time ruler of Albania, 
was assassinated in the streets of Paris. 

June 14. — ^Attempts to settle the dispute %n 
Ireland on the transport of munitions by 
lU'gotijitioiis between the N.U.R. and the 
.V.W. Railway Company were unsuccess- 
ful. 

Further encountei^s between British and 
Arabs in the Mosul district of Mesopo- 
tamia are reported. 


OF Reviews. 

Lord Forster has been appointed to succeed 
Sir Ronald Munro-Fergusson aa 
Governor-General of Australia. 

The forthcoming sugar crop of Mauritius^ 
estimated at 203,000 tons, has been 
lioiiLlit for this oQuntry. 

Jurii- r>. Attention was called to the w'aste 
of public money at the Army Ordnance 
Depot at Chilwell, near Nottingham. 

The Select Committee on National Expen- 
diture describes the Ministry of Trans- 
port as a grandiose structure w'ith a 
large and expensive staff, and recom- 
mends the saving of £70,000 on the salary 
list of £416.000. 

Tho Association of Wireless Telegraphisis 
declared a strike of marine wireless 
operators in suppprt of their minimum 
W'age claim. 

All British surplus ammunition in France 
.*ias been sold bv the Disposals Board to 
Messrs. F. N. Pickett and Son, 
engineers of TVimereux, for over 
f2;(XW,000. 

June 16. — ^The N.U.R. Executive conferred 
at Bristol with representatives from all 
parts of Ireland on the munitions ques- 
tion and the general Irish situation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fore- 
shadowed legislation to make 50 per cent, 
of the proceeds of war savings certificates 
available for loan.s to local authorities 
:»fter October Ist. 

Tho Louth by-election resulted in the lo8.s 
of the seat to the Coalition. Mr. 
Wintringham (Ind. Lib.') having defeated 
Mr. C. H. Turner (Co. U.) by 2,506 votes. 

Kiitchik Khan’s Soviet Republic ;f 
Persia, at Resht, has issued an announce- 
ment of the “ abolition of monarchy 
• ' . rainst the continued 

4 . ■ ■ 1 1 Troops. 

The American Federation of Labour at a < 
Montreal Conference refused to approve 
n resolution calling on the United States- 
to open trade relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

The opening meeting'W^as held at the Hague 
of an international Commission of 
Jurists in order to elaborate a plan for 
a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The Council of the League of Nations which 
met in London under the chairmanship 
of Lord Curson heard reports on Persia’s 
communications with the Soviet Go^rn- 
luent, the proposed Mission of Inm|ir;v in 
Russia, and ^ plans for repatriMi^ of 
prisoners still in late onomv coumnues. 

June 17. — Dr. D’Arcy, .Vrclihishop of Dublin 
has been elected Primate of All Ireland. 

M. Krasain bad nn interview with the 
Permanent Committee of the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

A Royal Warrant ju^t issued authorizes the 
formation of a new Army Educational 
Corps. 

The Report of the Select Committee on 
Nnticmai E:i^nditure dealing with the 
Ministry of Transport has been issued as 
a White Paper. 



DiAiHr POlR 

Great Britain has agreed' to allow over 
9,000 tons of w'heat to be sold to 
Germauv, • 

Turkish Nationalists have attacked British 
troops at Ismid, on the Sea of Marmora. 

June 18. — ^The Prime Minister received a 
deputation of Railwaymen, and Mr. 
Thomas said it was the Government’s in- 
tention, in the event of further refusal 
on the part of Irish transport workers, 
to close the Irish railways. 

Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, re- 
plied to some of the charges of extrava- 
gance made against his department. 

Members of Nursing services are in future 
to be eligible for the Victoria Cross. 

Forest fires in Scotland have affected alto- 
gether 8,000 acres. 

M. LeftH-re, French War Minister, said 
that officers in the French Army will 
receive an increase of pay and the size 
of the Army will depend on the attitude 
of Germany. 

%)iine 19. — Five men were killed and many 
wounded in street hghting in London- 
derry. 

Food prices in this country on June Ist 
this year, .nccording to official figures, 
Ht>orKl at the index figure of 255, compared 
with ICK) in July, 1914. 

The White Star liner Olympic, burning oil 
fuel and refitted after her w^ar duties, 
arrived at iSoutbarapton from Belf.a8t to 
resume her place in the North Atlantic 
service. 

June 20. — At Malta all available warships 
have V»een ordered to Turkish waters. 
The 2ud Battalion Essex Regiment is also 
bt?ing sent from Malta to C ■ • 

Move encounters between iuraisu 
Nationalists and the British have 
occurred on the Isinid peninsula. 

At a Confer<ui<-e at Hythe between Mr. 
Lift’d George and M. MilJerand the ques- 
tion of the Greek offer to undertake an 
expedition against Turkey was discussed. 

June 21, — Colonel House arrived in England 
frfuii the I’nited States for a month's 
stjiy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchet^ner has issipd 
n statement showing that £13,490.707 
was distributcnl last year hy the Govern- 

^ ment for' relief and reconstruction pur- 

* poses among various foreign countries. 

This Motor Tjegislntion Committee, of which 
IpT W, Joynson-Hicks is Chairman, have 
issued a sfrrrtemeiit in favour of a flat rate 
duty on petrol of 4^. per gallon. 

The tliscUHSions at Hythe were transferred 
to Boulogne, when decisions were 
reached on the Note to be sent to Ger- 
many oh disarmament and also on the 
question of the payment of the German 
indomnity. 

June 22. — In his presidentinl address at the 
an II mil e(mfereiice of the Lalmur Party, 
Mr. W\ Hutchinson said that the railway 
Hirikc and the struggle for the nationM- 
iiwition of the mines had revealed the 
weakness of Labour. 


Jvi®. 13 ■ ■ 

An emergency distribution of £250,000 is to 
be made iriuri the King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund to meet the pressing needs of 
London Hospitais. * 

Miss Mary Pickford and Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks visited the Theatrical Garden 
Party at Chelsea, and were the centre of 
a remarkable^ popular demonstration. 

The Ministry of Labour states that 13,000 
officers and 191, (KX) ex-Service men are 
still unemployed. 

The Bolshevists have begun another offen- 
sive against the northern st'Ctor of the 
Polish front. The concentration of Red 
forces continues. 

The Boulogne Coiiferenco ended, the re- 
sults being regarded as generally satis- 
factory. The prmiosal was discussed of 
taking over the German Customs in the 
event •»! Germany’s defaulting in her 
indemnity payments. 

June 23.~The Labour Party Conference at 
•Scarborough decided to request the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation on the 
qiicstions i J peace with Soviet Russia iind 

• the W hite Term- in Hungary. A motion 
in favour of direct action w'as heavily 
defented. 

The Priini;* of Wales’ birthday. ^ "f 

congratulation were sent to iii-« Iti.*:! 
Hij^ness in Australia. 

Alexandra Day eelebratod in London. 

A reign of terror has been set up by the 
Beds in the Tartar Republic of Azer- 
baijan. 

The Allies are to transfer all their fights in 
Blesvig to the Danish authorities immedi- 
ately. 

An allied Note was delivered to the Geriuan 
delegates in Paris stating that the Ger- 
man Army must he reduced to 100,000 
men. 

June 24. — The Laliour Party Conference 
passed a resolution, after considerable 
opposition calling tor an election by pro- 
portional reprtjsentation of a Constituent 
Assembly for all Ireland and the with- 
drawal of British troops. 

The pow'cr given to the Government in the 
.4griculuire Bill to insist on improvement 
in the method c»f cultivation, in order to 
w’.cure increased ibod production, w’as 
deleted by iStaiiding Committee. 

The TtXith .Tuniyersary of the laying of the 
foundation of 8alisbury Cathedral waa 
•celebrated. 

The WTater Pc»wer Resources Committee, in 
their second iiit-orim report, recommend 
Stale aid in the development of water 
p6wt*r schemes, and also the establish- 
ment of a 'Water Commission to control 
the allocation of the supply for all 

purposes. 

The Greek offensive against the Turkish 
Nationalists hfis begun. 

Signor Giolitti. the new Italian Prime 
Minist4*r. made his statement of policy in 
the Chamber of Deputies. -i . . 

Juno 25. — A pniposal to affiliate tio the Thilii 
(Moscow) lnt>ernational was Vheuvily 
defeated at the Labour ' Conference at 
ScarlHirough. ; w 
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The Advisory Oeniinittee on Civil Aviation 
in a report to the Air Minisirv reo(»n- 
mend that, in order to develop tivil 
aviation, the State ahoiild diiwct 

assutance. limited to £250,000 in 
next two years, to transport cumpAnies 
■‘•prri'liiii; ■! approved routes. 

Gri'(-h •! >:•. :■ ■ > announce the coi^lete 
defeat of the I3th Turkish Army Corps 
and the capture of Alashehi^ a town 7 O 
miles east of Smyrna. The Turk casual- 
ties amounted to nearly 8,000, and the 
Greeks captured much war material. 

The Turkish Delegations refuse to aooept 
the terms relating to Thrace and Smyrna, 
object to the clauses in regard to the con- 
trol of the Straits, and make other reser- 
vations. The Grand Vizier has tete- 
mphed pointing out the b;id effect pro- 
duce by Nationalist attacks at Ismid, 
but this message is unlikely to have any 
effect. 

The Hague has been agreed upon as the 
seat 01 the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to be created under the 
League of Nations. f» 

June 26. — ^Lord French at Belfast appealed 
to the leaders of Sinn Fein to state what 
they wanted. 

Brigadier-General Lucas has been captured 
^ Sinn Feiners while on a fishing trip in 
County Cork. Col. Danford and Col. 
Tyrrell were taken wth him, but the 
former was wounded iti nn attempt to 
esc^e, and Col. Tyrrell was released to 
loolf after him. 

The representative body of the British 
Medical Association passed a resolution 
dcprccitiiig the voluntary disclosure of 
pnilfcsional secrets without the patient^s 
consent, 

June 27. — Hospital Sunday. Collections 
were made all over the country. 

The Greek campaign against the Turkish 
Xutioualists, which is iriaking rapid pr<>- 

, CTess, forestalled an oft'ensivt? for which 
Mustapha Kemal wa.s concentrating 
troops against the Greeks. 

Further food riots have occurred in various 
German towns. The disturbances are 
being magnified to impress the Entente 
with a view to the retention by Germany 
of a large army. 

The Persian Prime Minister threatens to 
resign on financial ground^) and because 
of the difficulty of coping with the Bolshe- 
vists in the anaence of fiiiaiioiul support 
from Great Britain. 

The Jurists’ Advisory Committee, sitting at 
The Hague, have recommended that the 
Court be open to all States whether mem- 
bers of the League or not. 

June 28. — ^The Dean of Westminster has 
issued an appeal for £250,000 for the 
preaeryatuin cg Weetminstcr Abbey. The 
King heads the Tiiff of subscribers with a 
gift of £1,000. 

At a meeting of Ibe CVmimittee inquiring 
into the need for Labour Exchanges, Mr. 
J. H- Whitley, M.P., and Lord Askwith 
urged that unemplc^ment should be dealt 
with by the industrial organisations. • 


. -K . ■ - ■■■ V'i.- 

Direct correspondence between British and 
German firms is now permitted on condi- 
tions. but Al suggestions for payment 
must be made " ^ *hf - .is •offices. 

At the meeting ■ " l< '-'"-i.i 1 . • Chan- 
cellor annoum i» .■.< i> n, •• pro- 

gramme and outlined its attitude towards 
the execution of the Pence Treaty. 

At a conference held in Paris under the 
presidency of M. Milierand, delegates of 
Great Britain, the United States, France. 
Italy, and Brlgium to tb« International 
Chamber of (..'uininorre Congress reviewed 
* the economic situation lit their respective 
countries. 

June 2f'. — III addition to the donations of the 
King and Queen, the Prkice of Wales 
has sent a (‘lieque for £.300 to tlie Dean 
of Westminster’s Fund for the repair of 
Westminster Abbey. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have suhscribod £10,000, 
and Viscount and Viscountess Northcliffe 
£ 6 , 000 . 

According to a White Paper the National 
Debt on March 31st was £7,881(8^000 
and the National Assets- including war 
assets of £2,881,600,000— L 2 

A Parliamentary Paper gives an outline of 
the Government’s proposals for the 
future organization 01 the railways. 

Greek troops have been landed on the 
.Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. 

The League of Nations has r^uested the 
Supreme Council to inform it of the de- 
cisions that may be reached at S]^, so aa 
to afford a basis for the iBrussela 
Financial Conference. 

June 30. — The first session of the National 
Asseinblv of the Church of England was 
held. 

M. Krassin left London for Russia to con- 
sult the Soviet Government. 

The decision to increase the Army Reserve 
and the tc*rms on which men may fe-eniist 
or re-engage have been published in an 
Amy (Sder. 

The Nelson and Colne by-election resulted 
in the return of Mr. R. Graham, the 
Labour candidate. 

British troops have rtc-cupied Lapsaki on 
the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles, 
opposite TOC town of Gallipoli. 

Italian Labour has declared against a 
general strike, in consequence of Goveni- 
hient. assurances about the war nn 
Albania. 


OBITUARY. 

June 13.— Vrry Rkv. Sir John Herklms, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
St. Andrew’s University. 

Essad Pasha, one time ruler of 
Albania, assantsinated in the streets 
of Paris. 

June 16 .— Madahh Rrjanb, the celebrated 
French actress. 

June 18.— Loud Coz*Ns-HAni>Y, formeHj 
Master of the Rolls. 

June 22.— M. AhotpatK Carnot, scientist and 
invent^, age 82. 

June 26.— <*onNT*ss or Dr nT.Ky . 








DmiSy. JEdrpre««] 

The Mespotter and his Clay. 


Evening N«wh] P^OOdoD 

The MelUng «« Pot.” 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble 1 " 











'1^ VUlato 

>':issin : Juftt step in, La4ic« and Gentlemen’ 

Merc ypti will Befe tJie fabulous treasures « 
l^iissia^^^ handmade 'by^ tbc great Bolshevik 


iTsfcr. /scobl IStuttRsrt 

The Polish Bear *>Tamer in DIetreea. 

“ J do believe the brute will not let me thrash 
him!’* ; 









'CoKKBNT'-Hisi^^ 
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Tbs Rbvisw o» Rsvxbw$^ 



i'A9i*0] Giolitti Revives ? 



KladAemdaUvh] [BeiUn 


The French President’s Accident. 

'* 8ir, are you really seriously upset ? You ar 
still President— even in pyjamas!" 












For and Against a Sl^te Medical Ser^i^, 

Last month the Mtdic^ Consultative Council of the Ministry of Health issued an Interim 
lleport ndvocating the adoption - of a comprehensive scheme for c-a^rdiniitihg and rendering 
viore efficient the existing ^nedical services of the country . The scheme is based on a 
medical service starting tn the home and continuing through primary and secondary health 
rentres to the great hospitals; and it is being studied by the public and the doctors mih the 
iireatest interest. But so fm’ as the latter are concerned, a considerable difference of opinion 
has revealed itself and the schemers general cha7*acter has raised once more tn an 
ifcute form the question whether the profession should not be nationalised once and for oU. 
This issue is discussed in the foUowing articles by two medical men who have taken a deep 
mterest in the problem which, in view of the unsatisfactory statistics of the national healtn 
find the financial chaos that has overtaken our present hospital adininistration, is of vital 
unportance. 



MR. OMARLBR RARKBR. R.R4S.B. 

Mr. Charles A. Parker, tli€^ well-known 
was a student (afterwards Honsi^ 
Sni^efin) of St. Bartholomew's Hospital and 
l^dinhurgh University, and has specialised in 
‘ii^^eases oT the throat and nose. He is Con- 
^-lilting Surgeon to the Throat Hospital in 
iielden Square. As a result of his adininis- 
tiJitiv© experience he has become a keen 
;«dvocate of a State Medical Service, and 
"ould make it much more iluiriiunli-i;i»!ii:', 
ilnni the. scdietne propounded h> the Mi'dn.i! 
* ViMsu Itative Council. He regards the matter 
a national rather than a profeMionaJ 
■standpoint. Mr. Parker has contributed 
many articles on his own subjects to the 
'-:cdica| journals, and is the author of iitleaat 
i 'VO important works on Nose and Throat 
‘ and tlieir treatment. 


DR. A. WBLPLV. 

Dr. Welply is an Irishman. He is a prize- 
man of Queen’s College, Cork, where he took 
his degree as Doctor of Medicine in 1901. 
For some time he w'as in general practice in 
Nortli London, but he is now General 
Secretary of the Medico-Political Union, a 
growing body of medical men which took its 
rise in the controversy arising out of the 
Insurance Act, and aims at organising the 
profession more or less on Trade rnimi lines. 
Dr. Welply has for some time been respon- 
sible for the editorial conduct of its organ. 
The Medical Wor ld. Though he holds what 
may be regarded ns advanced political 
opinions, he dot>s not favour a central State 
authority for the medical services. 





Hie Case For a State Medical Service. 

By CHARLES A. PARKER. F.R.aS., Ed. 


There can be lio doubt that the health 
of the community geuerally and of each 
citizen individuali>’ is a question of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of the 
countn% aiul fortunately this is a matter 
greatly within our own control. Much 
disease could be prevented and a great 
niim))er of premature deaths could be 
tivoidfMj by a pro>perly organised medical 
service. Every day lost to production 
tlini-ugh illness and every year lost by 
early death means so much less wealth 
tor distribution or for setting aside as 
eiipital. Sickness and death, therefore, 
.n o a direct loss to the nation. 

During the last fifty years or so the 
l*iiblic Health Service has done much to 
]>reserye health and prevent disease in 
the community gener^ly, but until cq{n- 
paratively recently there has been but 
little concerted action in the fight against 
disease in individuals. There is now an 
ever-increasing tendency for the State to 
shoulder this responsibility, but unfortun- 
ately in a disjointed and spasmodic way. 
In the past, health as health has not been 
the priioary end in view, but it has been 
secondary to some other public undertak 
ing. Under the Board of Education, for 
instance^ health has been s€)condary to 
1 he capacity for learning : inspection and 
treatment have been carried out not for 
the purpose of building up a healthy 
generation, but in order that public money 
may not be wasted in vain eiforte to teach 
defective children. Under the Factory 
Laws health has been secondary to indus- 
try, and there has been no attempt to 
prevent disea43e in the factories or work- 
.'ihops or to attetek it in its early stages 
for health ’ s sake . The Poor Law directly 
encourages ill-health by refusing help 
until want and privation have sown the 
seeds of disease. In result, questions of 
health have been dealt with disjointedly 
l>y many and varied government depart- 
ments: there has been no ccmcerted 
uctirrn for obtaining a healthy and 
^ igonms nation. 

'Phe new Ministry of Health has made 
ii beginning towaras r-o-ordinating the 
b«\}i]tii services at the centre with health 
as its primary aim, but its efEorts will be 
of little value unless at the same time 


the numerous o^rlapping services which 
now exist at the periphery are also co- 
ordinated, and a new ideu be adopted. 
The Interim Beport' of the Ministry's Con- 
sultative Council on Medical and Allied 
Services, if adopted, would undoubtedly 
do much to abolish the present anomalies 
and bring all the existing piecemeal 
services into one comprehensive scheme. 
The ground plan of the scheme is excel- 
lent, being based on a co-ordinated 
medical service stai'ting in the home and 
irontinuing through primary and second- 
ary health centres to the great hospitals 
of University towns^ so arranged that all 
sufferers could obtain, as occasion 
required, the advice of specialiste and the 
benefits of institutional treatment and of 
modem diagnostic and curative methods, 
together with the help of nurses, mid- 
wives and other auxiliary services. These 
suggestions are (tn the lines of those long 
urged by arlvocates of a State Medical 
Service, and, furiher, the methods of 
management and direction of the seivice 
are the some, namely central control and 
local administration, with full representa- 
tion of the medical profession l>oth 
centrally and locally. There are, how- 
ever, two important points at issue 
between those who framed the Report and 
those who would welcome a complete 
State Service, namely, whether or not the 
benefits of the public medical service 
should be free and open to all without 
charge and whether .or not the medical 
officers of the service should be permitted 
to engage in private practice. Advocates 
of a State Service would have it free and 
open to all and would make such doctors 
as joined the service whole-time salaried 
officers. The framers of the Report^ 
the other hand would charge for file 
benefits ot the service, and would per- 
petuate the present system of competitive 
])rivate practice and combine it with part- 
time work for the public service. They 
dismiss in a few lines the idea of a whole- 
time State salaried service by saying that 
it “ would tend, by its machinery, to 
discourage initia^ve, to diminish the 
sense of responsibility, and to encourage 
mediocrity.” Such a statement pre- 
judges the efficacy of the machine before 
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;r haft even been invented. Bealising 
these dangers, human wisdom is surely 
c apable of devising a schime by which 
» they can be prevented, if otherwise a com- 
]ilete State Service is likely to be 
])eneficial. Anyway it is worth taking 
f^ome risk to be rid of the present com- 
petitive struggle amongst practitioners for 
])atients, which cute right across any 
^vhoile-hearted co-operation, or team work, 
puoh as is recommended in the Beport. 
In dreading the results of a change of 
system, existing evils are liable to be 
overlooked. If it be asked whether the 
competitive system of private practice 
amongst doctors with payments for ser- 
vices rendered has been successful in 
huilding up a healthy nation and in pre- 
venting disease, the answer must 
undoubtedly be in the negative. Infant 
juortality varies from 41 per 1,0()0 in well- 
ro-do districts to 375 in some slum areas, 
wliilst the average is about 115. Of the 
(children who live to reach school ^e one 
in six, or about a million children in Eng- 
Imd and WaleS} are found on medical 
inspection to be physically or mentally 
ilefective. Medical examination of 
recruits revealed the fact that only 87 per 
cent, were fit for duties in the trenches. 
There are always with us some 150,000 
people suffering from tuberculosis, result- 
ing in froim 70,000 to 75,000 deaths every 
iftear. Venereal disetises are widely pre- 
valent, filling hospitals and asylums, and 
])n>bably# accounting for more incapacity 
imd deaths than even tuben-ulosis. 
Tn large cities, such as Glasgow, 50 per 
• ent. of the children suffer from rickets ; 
'Umrner diarrhoea, measles, whooping 
cough and other infectious diseases enor- 
vnously increase the death-rate and often 
leave those who reco^’er in some way 
nuugied and incapacitated. These figures 
"how that the he^th of the country is not 
as it should be or might be, and fhat the 
present system of medic^ services is 
inefficient in prevenimg disease and in 
arreating it in its early stages. The most 
striking figures, however, are those relat- 
ing to inspection of school childr^ and 
the medical examination of recniite, for 
they revead a vast amount of undetected 
^lisease : for some reason the sufferws and 
the medical practitioners have failed to 
•ome togeth^, and disease has conse- 
' luently become established without any 


organised effort to prevent it. App^- 
ently some barrier or barriers exist which 
hinder a patient from readily seekii^ 
medical hdp whilst '^his iUness is still 
curable. iSie chief barrier between 
doctor and patient is undoubtedly the 
financial one, though the inquisitorial ^ 
metho<ls of Poor Law Believing Officers 
and of some hospitals also act as a great 
deterrent amongst the poorer folk. How 
often amongst all classes of the com- 
iriunity, except perhaps the really rich, 
is the seeking of advice postponed because 
ot the expense, with often fatal results! 
And this is why advocates of a State 
Service would make it free and open to 
all. Patients would then be able to seek 
lielp in the very earliest stages of illness, 
indeed they should be encouraged to do 
so ; and with no question of direct pay- 
ment for services rendered medical officers 
would be. in a position to give, and even 
to offer, their services before disease had 
become established. Further they could 
watch over contacts in infectious cases, 
tliey could prevent disease in individuals, 
preserve health, and teach the principles 
of healthy living, all of which is impos- 
sible under any system of private pi'dbtice, 
which necessitates a doctor awaiting the 
call of the patient, who may be far 
advanced in illness, and possibly a danger 
1o others, before he makes up his inind 
spend money on medical assistance. The 
Keport does nothing to remove tliis 
financial barrier, indeed it rather increases 
it, for not only is the present system of 
private practice with payment by the sick 
for services rendered to be perpetuated, 
but it is recommended that a standard 
charge should be made in the public wards 
of the health centres, and for other cura- 
tive services. This charge is not to 
include medical attendance which would 
be paid for either by the patient or 
through some method of insurance or by 
the Health Authority . To many patients 
such methods would raise an almost 
impassable barrier: they would rather 
die, they will say, than apply to Local 
Health Authority for medical aid; they 
will refuse to have their claims to public 
help sifted by a public official. Iliose 
who can pay, but with difficulty, w31 seek 
such help as a last resort rather than in 
the first instance. The only satisfaiAovy 
method is to treat all alike by giving aU 
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a right to the best that science can offer 
both in the home and in the hospitid^ 

There are other reaeons for malong the 
medical services free and open to all. As 
already pointed out, the healtli of each 
individutd is of national importance, and 
disease wcurring in individuals is a 
national diinger. Hence it is economic- 
ally sound for the nation collectively to 
undertake the presentation of health and 
the prevention of disease in individuals. 
Modern methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment are becoming so elaborate and costly 
that the great majority of people are quite 
unable to provide them hw themselves 
individually, but it is possible to secure 
them to all eojlecfively. Tlie importance 
of institutional treatment is becoming 
more and more recognised, but under 
existing circumstances it is only available 
to the very rich, who can obtain ^ in 
in’ivate. nursing -homes, and to the 
necessitous poor who gain admittance to 
the voluntary hospitals. .‘Between these 
two extremes are niillions of folk who can- 
not afford the former and wlio are 
ineligible for the latter : tliey have to 
inakc^shift in their ow'n homes find forego 
many of the benefits which modern 
science can offer. The increase of medi- 
cal knowledge has rendered specialisation 
necessary, and instjmces often oca-ur in 
which the opinion and help of two, three 
or more specialists are useful in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the case. 
Here again it is practically only the very 
rich and the necessitous j)oor bi wdjom 
these sendees are as^a rule available. To 
the niajority they are denied. All these 
difficulties can be oveiT;ome by the 
orgaiiisation of a fully staffed, w^ell- 
equippecl Public Medical Service, free and 
open to all comers. Everv* baiTier 
between patients and expert medical 
advice must be swept away, if a higli 
standard of health in the c<immnnity is 
to be maintained. 

The method by which doctors should be 
remunerated is perhaps of le.ss import- 
ance than making the benefits of a public 
medical service free to all ; nevertheless 
many difficulties would he overcome and 
many advantages would result from 
staffing the service with whole- time 
salaried medical officers. Under existing 
(ircumstances medical practitioners 
naturally floi*k tf> where money is, and 


leave industrial neighbourhoods under 
staffed . TTii cud . where there is littlt 
illness, has one doctor to eveiy 476 of tht 
population; whilst Bermondsey, where 
the sickness rate is high, has but om 
doctor to- every 4,065 persons. In the 
future medical service, unless the medical 
officei*s are whole-time and salaried, those 
in Bennondsey receiving as much as o* 
even more than those in Hampstead, thi-i 
evil will be perpetuated. Again, co- 
operation is absolutely essential to tlu 
efficiency of a public medical service, bul 
cannot be completely realised as long a- 
docbirs are competing against each othei 
for patients and their fees and for capita 
tir>n grants. With a part-time servict 
combined \^ith competitive private 
practice, there are bound to be divided 
interests ))et\veeri public mid private 
work, making punctual attendance b 
public duties difficult and often detri 
mental to private practice, A whole 
time salaried sendee would make it easie. 
for practitioners to give unfettered advice 
in all matters conct^rning tiicj health o1 
the community an<l to attack every social 
evil standing in the way of a liealthv 
nation without pr(‘judicing their financial 
position. It would make reasonabh 
hours of work, periods of leisure and s 
regular annual holiday possible for ever^ 
practitioner ; it would enable cAery doctoi 
to have “ study leave ” for, say. thre€ 
months eveiT tliird year in ord(^' to visil 
centres of learning at home or abroad, and 
bring liis knowledge up-to-date ; it would 
give them leisure and peace of mind foi 
patbologi(!al and research work, sc 
strongly advrarated in the Beport. It is 
difficult to see how these at! vantages car 
be secured under any part-time com 
petitive system. 

It is not suggested that private praStic€ 
siiould be entirely abolished. For man> 
years there are sure to be some patienb 
who would prefer not to take advantage 
of the public medical seiwice, even if il 
were open to them without chorgq; anc 
there are sure to be some practiwoners 
who would prefer not to join the service : 
the latter could cater for the former. H 
h suggested that in order to secure i 
really efficient public service the medical 
officers joining it should give it the whole 
of llieir time and interest. It is not sug 
gested that all medical officers should be 
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M warded alilce and bhue have all ambition 
stamped out. It is suggested that there 
should be a ladder to clind^, with junior 
positions at the bottom carrying salaries 
of £300 or £400 a year and with senior 
positions at the top with salaries of £3,000 
nr £4,000 a year, and that between the 
t ottom and the top there should be many 
j^rades with increasing salaries. Promo- 
tion should be partly by length of service, 
hut chiefly by merit. 

In such a service there would be no 


discouragement of initiative, no dimin- 
ished sense of responsibility and ho 
■ iruyi ii.- tii of mediocrity. TK^e 
\\ oukl be suflicient pecuniary incentive to 
work, if indeed such an incentive is 
needed in a learned profession like 
medicine; but competition for patients 
and their fees would give place to 
competition for the advancement of know- 
ledge and for the discovery of new 
metiuMls <)f J)re^ ention, relief and cure. 


The Case Against a State Medical Service, 

By A. WEI.PLY. M.D. 


riierc are, T su]ipose, few human insti- 
tutions so wholly ^uld absolutely ba^l as 
nut to contain at least the germ of some- 
thing gfKxl to rec-eminend them, but the 
idea of a State Medical Service is one 
that I am convinced is so uttxndy suh- 
versivti of the best intwests of the jujblic 
that T am unable to And anything what- 
ever to recorumend it. 

It is quite arguable that the National 
Moftlth Insurance is a State Ssjndce, but 
it is only a “ part-tirtje ” oih.*, which is a 
very different thing from what w'c are 
4 io\v discussing. The best feature of the 
Insurance Ser\uce is that it has, up to the 
I resent, ^^reserved the principle of “ fren 
choice," that is to say that the patient 
lias entire freedom to place his (yv her 
name on the list of the do<*tx)r he or she 
prefers, but with a " whole-tiine " service 
this would he practically impossible. No 
man, even a dwftor, can reasonably be 
expected to be " on tap " every-day, all 
4My,^and all night. Neither the nervous 
nor me muscular systems, and above all 
the h6ai*t', are capable of such a strain. 
It therefore results that the duties ^ the 
l^tate Service would have to be divided 
up so that each man W'ould have a 
sopara|te and certain daily spell of duty 
on(l no more, just as the watches are 
divided on board ship. Agwn the dis- 
tricts must perforce be divided into 
particular areas, and no medical man 
wf>uld be allowed to perform a single duty 
that would carry him over the boundary 
' f his allotted area ; he would become like 


tin- go]i('rui;m who refuses to interfere in 
:i higinvay rol)l)e.ry because it is taking 
place in a coinrade’s district' — it isn't his 
i'f.at ! Hnw then would it be possible for 
;i. putieut living in a certain district to 
rctjiin tlm services of a trusted medical 
:id\iser w hen higher authority bad sternly 
rcsiri<‘to(l his energies to the next area or 
<vrn one furl Iter off? True, the pttient 
Uiight remove into the district, rejoicing 
in the |»resencc the coveted doctor, but 
that ihx'tfir would be liable to be moved 
elsewhere by his superiors, and the last 
.'^tate of that patient would be worse than 
the tii'st. Supposing all these difficulties 
overcome, and the patient theoretically 
.aide t<i claim the attendance of his 
favoiivite doctor in his own district, that 
il<K*tor might be allocated under the Stete 
scheme to a class of work in which clinical 
(V)edBide') duties had no place. If known 
to- be a gfxxl worker with the microscope, 
he might bo noniinated for bacteriological 
work, or he might have a gift for patho- 
logy (thro naked eye study of disease); 
In either case ho would be relegated to 
indoor work in a laboratory without ever 
treating a living person. The patient 
would then have to ccmsole himself by 
" freely " choosing a doctcur in his own 
district whom he had never seen, «who 
did not " understiand his case,*’ and who 
might turn out to be personally objectaon- 
.oble. Still, this would be labelled ■ ' free 
choice," as the doctor was selected by 
the patient. 

It is the natural M“ish of every patisint 
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to see tJbe doctor he or she is used to and 
haa confidence in, but in the workii^ of 
any whole-time service not only may the 
patient be deprived of the advice of the 
doctor prefen’ed, but it is quite likely 
that he or she, after making a confidant 
of one particular doctor, may have the 
next time to be contented with a total 
stranger who is “on duty ” for his 
resting colleague, and at the next 
( onaultation, with still another, 

Irnagipe the feelings of a woman who 
after some reluctance has unburdened 
her mind of the most intimate private 
details of her case, and then has to go 
through the same ordeal with a stranger 
Hhose manner and appearance may to her 
mind anyiliiiii; but justify the confi- 
dence she is perforce placing in him. 
These proceedings are not calculate 1 
to breed confidence, still less to iif^pire 
the patient witii that hope of improve- 
ment, that will to live, which our modern 
science teac^hes us is not to be despised, 
especially as in many cases it is more than 
half the battle in the succ^essful treatment 
of disease. All this will be lost witii a 
WhoJ.e Time State Medical Service. The 
patient will become merely “ a case,” a 
meaningless name, to be entered on a 
card index and listed on a record with 
notes of the diagn^isis progress, ancf^ 
treatment detailed in a “ Clinical 
Beport,” the wh<de to be finally scrutin- 
ised, and the headings extracted for inclu- 
sion in vast statistical tables by non- 
'medical clerks to whom all the most 
intimate and delicate details must be 
thrown open. How can all this be said 
to square with professional secrecy? 

Any medical man who* served during 
the wsir in the combatant or any other 
department of the Army will remember 
how much valuable time was waa^ied in 
filling up innumerable forms, registers 
and records (mostly in triplicate), moat of 
fhem unintelligible when completed, and 
all for no object that was apparent to any 
reasonable human being. Panel doctors 
have become inured to sort of thing, 
but I venture to say that the clerical work 
involved in any whole-time State Miediftal 
Service will be calculated to make the 
average Quartermaster- Sergeant turn 
green with envy . 

In ordinary private 'practice, a doctor’s 
income depends on the size of the 
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practice, so many patients or families, 
so many ix^thly, half-quarterly, or 
quarterly cheques as the case may be. ^ 
Consequentiy the last thing that he wants 
to see happen is that a patient be dis- 
satisfied. His virtues wiU be discussed 
at every five o’clock tea table among a 
circle of his patients and their friends, 
^d we may rest assured that his ^ort- 
comings will not* be denied an even wider 
advertisement. With a whole-time 
service the doctor runs no risk of losing 
the patient who, as already seem must 
take h^i or leave him ; his clientele is as 
fixed as Iris salary, so what need he care 
how all the gossips of the place abuse 
him ? 

There .is a very subtle thing kneWn as 
Psychology, it means, as moat people 
know', although m.sny use the term with- 
out realising w’hat it really does mean, 
the analysis of the stages of the human 
mind— the sorting and classification of 
its moods and tenses. To win the entire 
confidence of a patient, to acquire with 
regard to him that unique position, thatris 
held neither by the father- confessor nor 
the family solicitor, but embracing the 
best qualities of each, with, in addition, 
soincthing greater than either can be — 
this is W know the psychology of a 
patient. Often this correlation is acquired 
sub-consciously by each party, but it in 
there none the less, and it is thii)' 
invaluable, unpurchasoble affinity which 
the mechanical commercial assdbiatioii o1 
a Whole Time State Service will utterly 
destroy. To sum up, the patient stands 
to lose all round. 

But if the patient stands to lose, what 
of the tiixpayer, the milch cow of every 
scheme of social reform? We have haa 
ample pioof during tiie last few years that 
Governments cannot run a bushiees 
economically. W^hen we reflect upon the 
army of officials necessitated by a 
cflinplicated piece of machinery such as a 
Whole Time McAlical Service is bound to 
be, it is obvious that the expe|jid6 of 
administration will put econam^SInt of 
the question. Tl^ere is another most 
impoitant point, aflecied by finance. 
Huncan nature being cemstituted as it is, 
if a man is paid a certain fixed salaiy for 
performing particular duties, it is only the 
ultra-conscieatious one who wUl go out of 
his way to do any more th^ is necessary, 
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whilst a more carel^s man whose 
conscience Js not aggressive, and is 
unlikely to keep him awake night by 
remincUng him of the day's lapses from 
the paSi of duty, ^ will content 
himself by performing the irreiMcible 
minimum of work. I do not a 
moment say that these alternatives ^re 
certain or any more than possibilities — 
there are not many medical men who 
habitually shirk their work, but there are’ 
some., just as there are parsons and men 
in every walk of life who see^^ust how 
little they can do for their money and 
take care to do no more. 

The doctor in a Whole ^me Service 
will have no stimulus to rise out of the 
groove of mediocrity. Competition wdll 
have disappeared, and however keen he 
may have been about his work, he will 
grow careless on seeing his brother prac- 
titioner, who is satisfied with doing half 
as much w'ork, drawing thi same salary 
as himself. One of the best vrhet-stones 
to a man’s intelligence in the case we are 
considering — ^liis self-culture in the art 
and mystery he practises, — is responsi 
bility, but this is the very thing that a 
doctfjr under a W'hole Time Service will 
try t(j divest himself of. will get no. 
more pay however much responsibility li# 
assumes. That military art of passing 
things on — the '* passed to you ” gaine^ — 
will be a<l opted readily and will have the 
effect 1>f choking everj' line of progress. 
Throughout the wwld the spur to 
ndvfineeinent is self-interest. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the non- 
medical public that ^otdors are no more 
in practice ‘ for their health ” than other 
professional men. They seldom 

possessed of much^ if any, prwliite means, 
affd although there have been numbered 
among them wealthy men who have been 
in the fortiioate position of practising 
their art for its own siike, ^e 
dofitor has to consider the winning Cf his 
br€||d and butter. Tlim being so, thorposi- 
tioffll)f many men Who are conscious of 
talent w’hich lack of means alone pre- 
vents them from exercising and develop- 
ing would under such a service be a hard 
one. Offioinlly they would all be reduced 
to one 4^ad level ^ and as genius would 
be not only i^rt-varded but imwaated, 
the same level of mediocrity would 


chai'acterise all and every work. The 
constant nervous tension engendered by 
the presence of a train of departmental 
superiors by whom the doctors* ^epr 
action would be* liable to be called in 
question could have but one* result, the 
(Iciidi'ning of all initiative, and as already 
showm, the acceptance of all responsi- 
bility would be shunned, as by this means 
{done could safety be attained. There 
would, in fact, be no incentive to worlc. 
Ability w^oiild go unrecognised, promotion 
would be regulated, perhaps by seniority , 
more likely by political “ pull, ” occasion - 
allv' by social influenoe, and practically 
never by merit. Much promotion might 
fall to the lot of smart juniors who, in this 
ease iu all ether services, might shielil 
an incompetent senior from the conse- 
qiflmces of bis ignorance, hence earning 
Ills gratitude and goo<l offices when good 
things wore going. Incompetence itself 
therefore would in this, as in other 
deiiartinents of the State, not be visited 
by anything worse than transference to 
another department where tJ-- irnoTsxTir'' 
of the transferee is able to .i- ■ 

disaster. 

It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the pt^licy which underlies the agitation 
for a Whole Time, State Medical Service. 
Tlie violent attack upon the doctors by 
M r. flyers during the third reading 
debate on the National Health Insura^e 
Bill a few weeks ago was sufficient 
evidence to show that Socialists intend to 
exploit the medical profession to the 
uttermost. 

Tlie natives of the Belgian Congo were 
as freemen compared to the docks’ lot 
if Lalxnir attains its ends ; that its policy 
is already agreed and determined upon is 
cletf from Mr. Myers* boast that the 
latest Healtii Insurance Bill (just paased) 
is net Labour’s last word on tiie question. 
Tdf' satisfy the fads of Socialism, the 
private j^actice of medicine is to be 
abolished, sickness in every class, rank 
and calling is to be rendered^ more 
depressing by the denial of the doctor 
chosen and preferred, whilst the p*n- 
jfession erf meatcine itself will be made so 
repeEent and jwiul-dotroying as deter 
any butdhe faiWres in otiier ways of . life 
from catering it. 
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A year altt r ! How we .have come 
<lown from la aven to pHi’th auring the 
tw'elve months that have elapsed since 
tlie signing of the Peace Treaty with 
(iermany! ITiere were two kinds of 
illusions (‘herished about the Treaty. 
One was the illusion that it,, was 
‘ Wilsonian,” in eonforinitv \vl|t the 
noM' spirit, the spirit of mankind which 
vouM abolish war for evei’, which would 
seek some Iciiirl of tolerable l)asis of 
]i liman relations even with the late 
tuemy, which would erect a I^oague of 
Xrttions ])]ac»?d above all national 
passions ; which would, in. a word, intro- 
duce. conscience into politico* 

•How this set of. ho|rigs has b^n 
deceived ! What illusions we must 
abandon 1 From the Wilsonian point of 
view the era which was inaugurated with 
the Treaty one vf'ar ago has contained 
nothing but disappointanents. America 
deserts the League; Poland defies the 
League ; the (ireat Powers iriock the 
impoteiLt League. We are still lighting 
Ifussia by proxy. Italy, even under 
( riolitti, longs for the Adriatic booty. Tlie 
Vvdiole East is heavily overhung with a 
low red sky. We have luvi Ruhr 
expeditions, and Militarism is in the 
ascendant. 

The red uniffjrui which is to be brought 
out of the mnseiiin of the past is a 
symbol. We did fight the wav in khaki 
and in horizon blue and in grey, all sol)er 
colours which may be taken to represent 
tlic soul of the world — a sober soul oom- 
pelled against its will, sorrowfully, 
certainly seriously, to enti^r the struggle. 
Rut khaki is to give way to scarlet; ^d 
the scarlet represent-s the iioul of&ur 
nihu's. Tliere are men w'ho are- in nigh 
f;)ac€*s in every country who rejoicb in the 
pomp and pancydy of w'ar, who are athiVBt 
for adventure, who in&tead of cultiva&g 
g'KKlwili are bent upon prolonging the 
strife, ^whether in Asia Minor, or in , 
Russia, or in Germany, or in Ireland,,. 
«l(>es not much matter. The soldier inf 
khaki was a cnisader; the return to 
s'-arlet means the rekini to blatancy and 
luaggadocio that Kipjing warns us 
against. 


But if the so-called idealists on this 
. anniversury of the signing of the Treaty 
are s^ewhat sad, the so-called realists 
w'hQsf^elieved that they had registered 
tl^r triumph in this same Treaty are 
also gnashing their teeth to-day. They 
poured scorn on the W.'l'ioTMui--, but whs^ 
^has happened in respect of the non- 
■ Wilsonian peace-making? Germany is 
not disaimed, althougli the Treaty insists 
on her disarmament. Hoparations are 
not secureil, in spitti of promises that Ger- 
juany shoiil(|gjpay. anH even the statesmen 
who are now engaged in making what was 
an indefinite debt into a definite debt 
know in their hearte that Ooirnany will 
not pay. All these meetings at Hythe, at 
Boiilr*gne, at Brussels, at Sf»a. are largely 
farcical. . What is mf>re, everybofly knovv« 
they are fai^-al. F wish the i*onfiding 
people who lotik upon statesmcui as great 
yiersonages, ennovve<l with special facrul- 
ties and superlHiman powers of reason, 
could really enme inh> contact with them 
for a week or so. The fact is that they 
are footling; and aiiyhoily who has par- 
ticipated in ^y w ay in these peripatetirf. 
Ijfonferences know sit. They resolve only 
TO dissolve ; they piopose onjy to dispose. 
After every meeting lliey cOrtie h> some 
sort of vague conclusions which they can- 
not themselves oX]»rcss the hext incmiHg. 
Hence the grotcsipie misunderstandings. 
That the newspaper^ should cry fhat 
theie is accord when there is only discord, 
that they should publish fantastic 
])roposals which t'.dhtradict each other, 
is natural enough ; for present-day 
diplomacv’^^mong other idiaraeteristjcs. 
has the habit of giving out misleadid^ 
infonnation ti> the Pres^, One instance 
of the unbusinesslike Tiietlmd< of the 
Sup<l|me Council wdll suftice|. 

ye# Mr. Lloyd George — in my 
opinion wtnngly — considered that 
was %iucli more important to 
than the amount pf nioney to be recced 
was the division of it!" I ventured to stig- 
: gegt that w©,^ having got our way about 
the German %hips, about the Germ^ 
Cplomes, about maiiy matters timt speci- 
ally intei*este4 ufi, while France bad got 
her way about litUe except Ibe principle 
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oflfevta,, huge suiUB from Germany isuFrendere4 her imagm$ry share ol a 
which would certainly never maierialise — fiotdtioua indemnity. 

I ventured to suggest that England might But worse.: much worse. So badly 

well forego her share of these purely statesmen do their business that oyer thib 
l.ypothetictl payments. To put it in stupid piece of politics (for it b hardiy. 
trynical terms, though I was certainly not necessary to say that the whole attitu& 
c ynical at that time, #e should hav<^|^st of the representatives of France and Ei^- 
nothii^ (or next to nothing) by map^ land is dictated not by sound hnaneial 
this gesie. We would have waivSw considerations but out of regard f(p 
(>ur claims to highly problematic political futilities) the good relations of 
r eparation ! We would have made a the two Channel countries were again put 
renunciation, which would have been Jn jeojiardy. It was agreed that fpr 
jiior© pretentious than real, in favour of every 11 received by France 5 should 
France. Our rather cheap generosity (I come to England. That is what was 
admit now that it would have beelP^ cheap) written in the British version of the 
would at lea-st have persuaded France an*angeinent by Sir Mauri^ Hankey. 
til at we were not greedy. It.^ighthave But the French adopted the figures of 
spared us many reproaches that are now 55 and 25 — the proportion remainii^ the 
levelled against us every day from across same though the amounts are multiplied, 
the Channel, w'here the impression pre- In itself it is of nri importance whe^er 
\ ails that we obtained the substance and (ine#‘xpresscs the relationship of British 
Mien even quaiTelled about our share of and French claims as 11 against 5, or 55 
Uve shadow I It was plain from the against 25. But it is obvious that 
lu ginning that the Allies v^jpldk have expvt^sseil in the latter form it has the 
^ofid deal of dispute (■'•n‘*t r^nii‘r the divi- a|»pearan('e of u percentage. Expressed 
sion of spoils; and 1 was not alone in as the* British e.xpress it, it has the 
lif‘lieving that it would been better appouj ance of a proportion. What is the 
for Englfuid to have kept but of this dis- difference? It is enormous. 

|)utc. The Prime Minister thouglit other- llnit was one of the x>nckly prdhlems 
wise. He repeated in little (drcles a. which arose even before the Allies could 
plirase w'hk*h apparently p|pased him lesolve to face Felirenbach, the Geraaim 
(ami he is a slave to his own jihrases) : ham!ellor, at Spa. I think the incident 

‘It’s not the size of the joint that is illuminating: it illustrates many 
wnatters: it's tlie way it's to be cut up.” things. Among othera it illustrates the 
Wtdl, the cutting-up process has given utter incomj^etence of tlie statesmen. — 
rivire ti^ible and is more of a menace to diplomatists who were not business-like 
ilio Entente Cordiale than anything elst^ enough or straightfoi'ward enough to 
I hat could have been devised by aJi enemy make their meaning x.)ei'fectly plain. It 
"f the Entente, Jhe cutting- up pren-ess dlustrates hoy' foolish politics are 
T!t arly cut up the Entente. Belgium and taking the plai|i of sane fyaance in all our 
Italy were (jlamourotis* and they helped dis<*ns8ions of i’epaj*atioits. For in Eng- 
put off the* Allied understonding iand so huid Mr. Lh»yd George was not so much 
I'litof! Spa. They asked, andijith some’ concemed te get money from Germany 
justice, why Engiaild and France should a^ U^sliow |:|ie British people that we 
arrange what they;, themselves were to woulgpliavc cl good share cc«npart>(l with 
ii'ceive without constilting other countries Fram*© of w’liatever was forthcoming. In 
'' Inch might fee less iKwerfid. but which France M . CTemenceaii and later M. 
lirtve.cettainly suffcased ltod wh#e frm»d- Milli^and were not m much ^xious to 
ship Mfc, of gteat importance to njl* c•om})^ire.* ^eir possible receipts with 

ir.deJKhould France and Enj^id nm those of England aa with those of the 
‘'P a oomef and arrangiia in private Allies in general. The basis fi/t the agree^ 
■•'.nversat^s how iducK they mKi take ment was quietly clumged. The toW 
i^ ithout regani to w'hat Be^hia or any was put at 10(>, of M'hich Frjnoe wto to 
^■Mier cfmntty fihall have^ ‘ There arc receive the Hon s share of 00 ; England 
nniane^* the Alliance, >md tlic and Prance together were to receiv^^ 

'•ther Afl^ qn suspiciously and pendent., leaving only to gll the other 

been-av-oided ■■ Allies. Now Italy alone wanted ^ per 
far as TSViglind is i^hhc#fne<l, if she had t ent Why should Fi ance and 
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calmly allocate to themselves so much ? 
The quaxrel over the skin of the'tiettr was 
herce ; but the bear was not yet skiimed. 

Because of this substitu^on of politics 
for finance France believes that we hav^ 
in some way tricked her. The fact is she 
has tricked" herself. It was not a per- 
centage but a proportion as between 
France and England that was arrsnged. 
The total, so far as this agreement goes, 
might have been fixed at or or any 
other figure instead of 100. 

If 1 havo insisted at some length upon 
this particular difficulty, which is onl.y 
one of many that arose, it is because, 
better than any other, it sdiows hovr 
inexact are the politicians, and how 
dangerous are politics which are divorced 
from realities. 

But indeed the whole European Htua- 
laon can be summed up in the statement 
that we see a struggle between political 
folly and financial sanity. Financiers, 
men of affairs, experts, and the politicians 
themselves realise that the hollow pre- 
henoes which have been put forward for 
po long are becoming dangerous. The 
will o* the wisp of huge indemnities will 
lead us into a bog from which it will be 
bard to extricate ourselves. It was good^ 
enough at the election to talk of recover-* 
Ing everything from Germany (every- 
thing, alas ! save our dead 1), but all 
sensible men know that the time has 
Bome to stop chasing a. ghost. France 
is for the first time looking her problems 
seriously in the face. She enters on a 
period of stern taxation. ;,,. She impose*': 
upon herself eij^t milliai^ francs of new 
taxes. It is a terrible burden ; hut it is 
better to shoulder it than to keep on wait 
ing for the fair and refreshing fruit to 
drop from tiie Oemian tn|B. Bminess 
men of five nations — AmeBca, England, 
Belgium, Italy — ^liave met iii Paris to 
found a World Chamber of Commerce in 
which it is hoped to include Germany and 
later on Biissia. Only the common s^od 
of commerce will rescue the world from 
the politicians. Trade must be inter- 
national : manafactfurers and merchants 
and bankers know that yoti cannot, in the 
world as it is now constituted, put Ger- 
many outside the pale. If business has 
been blamed for breeding wars (a reproach 
which is true) the internationalism of 
trade may still bring about true peace. 


Let us go right to the heait of this Spa 
affair, ^ilg Gennany is w'eak she 
cannot pay huge sums, whatever may be 
done to fumi^ politici^s with oratorical 
tags. When Germany is strong she will 
not pay. There ip the brutal tfuth. Ac 
preient, she is weak. It is, wdiether we 
like it or not, not to the benefit of the 
w^rld that she should remain weak. In 
providing her with the means of paying, 
the Allies will certainly deprive her of the 
will to pay. 

The idea of international loans or bonds 
is goo(|Jrom many points of view, but we 
shall wise if we look at the idea coldly 
find not pretend that it is something 
Avhich it is not. We have had too much 
■* hourrage do crane, ' and business men 
will in any case regard the facts. An 
international loan could have been 
accompanied a year ago, if we had not 
been so engr'ossed in politics, by a 
generous^ cancellation of debts all round. 
To-day %% hard ^ imagine that can- 
cellation will be agrdbd to- 

It was purely for political purposes that 
the propf>sal ^ as made a month or sr) 
ago to substitute for the priority of 
France in reparations the principle of 
parallel ^yments. Parallel payment'; 
meant thJI w^hen .trance received money 
from Germany slie would repay her debt-^ 
to England. If she did not receive any^ 
thing she would not pay. Why w'as this 
suggestion put forward when Mr. Idoyd 
George knew perfectly w'ell that^it meant 
nothing? It was put foiward because 
Mr. Lloyd Gtsorge w^as afraid that if we 
said that France shouM obtain something 
and we might ohtftin nothing there "would 
be a political oidcry. \\Uth his eyes on 
the hos^ newspaper and Parliamentarv 
critics w refused to agree to Frencii 
friority, however little or however ftiuch 
priority really means in this connection. 
But M. Miilerand also has ijolitical 
eiii^mies, The^ is M. Poincare. M. 

Poincare Is just now* the most forradable 
figure iii;France. He stimdr. 
repm'ations ; he stands for FrericSSgbt- 
in the fiin sei^se of the term. 

II M. Millerand faltered in his negoti 
atfons — is to say if he placed himself 
on the teirain of sound finance^ of g™* 
reality^then M, Poincar^ would 
care tliat the Tarliamentory 
upon him. M. Poincair4 is lodi^d 

as the eventual successor of M^ Millerann 
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The Bloc National in France is particu- 
larly susceptible to an^i outc^ that 
Germany is being let down lightly or that 
France is being cheated either by 
Germany or by — any other nation. 
Therefore M. Millerand is boun4 to 
pursue a course which is rather polracal 
than financial. Whatever he may per- 
sonally think of a reasonable adjustment, 
even the reasonable adjustment of San 
Bmo, he is compelled to lodk to his 
majority. Now priority was the price 
which the Bloc Nation^ demanded for 
any concessions to Germany- M. 
Millerand could not dbtain priority, but 
he came back with some&ing just as 
good " os they say in the shops. He 
ifime back with the system of parallel 
payments. 

What a comedy High Politics are 
I'leeaming 1 Parallel payments served 
their turn. The French Parliament 
grumbled but accepted them. 4nd then 
suddenly parallel payments were quietly 
dropped. Americk would not agree witii 
England about a system which would 
make the payment of British debts con- 
tingent upon Germany's payments of her 
debts ; and go the Franco- British arrange- 
ment also fell through. Just as the 
famous Franco-Ameriep-Britim military 
pact which was contingent on American 
Ratification had fallen through! Just as 
tlie guarantees promised by the League of 
Nations, had fallen through! It was 
surely never seriously thought that 
America would come in ; but the fiction 
served its turn. There is an incredible 
flippancy in intenlation^ polices to-day. 
It is hardly necessary to make the 
political expedient into the stmiblance of 
a serious intention. 

Note that the real view of the British 
Govtmment about the possibility of 
France obtaining rpjpmtions from Ger- 
many wa« revMded in this refusal to 
make our own credits depend upon such 
payments. 

Pcwlfeal expedi^aev is whv the states- 
large"^*. when 
the demand for large gums defeats its own 
purpose. It is not a case of get^g more 
because more is naked. The bigger the 
amount, tiie leipa be forthcoming. If 
a oom|HUiy ptefiJectua exaggerates too 
palpably, then^ ieaft be sub- 

screed W t % i&m modest estiipate 
were givehP in company 


promoting are called by a ha^ name; 
but in international affairs they are called 
politica. 

Then too the fondness for some 
elasticity in the amount is against the 
advice of all financial experte. Only 
politicians desire to be nebulouB^ The 
precise and final fixation of indemnities 
would lay them open to ihe dear criti- 
cism of those whom they had misled. If 
there esn only be the smallest element of 
uncertainty, the door is open for doubt. 
Illusions may still walk in. The business 
of mystification can continue. The two 
series of payments which were proposed — 
one of fixed instalments and fhe other of 
variable instalments — have such an 
etbvious explanation. Always camoufiage ; 
always fear of sensible solutions. Phrases 
are j|rcfeiTed to figures. 

Not for a moment should the bad faith 
of Gennany he defended. But what 
clear*-eyed man hmong us expects Ger- 
many te be a cheerful debtor anxious to 
square k(*, counts? It is not in the nature 
of things that debtors should pay up if 
they can evade their ol)lii:ation<. It is 
silly to kick against the pricks. It i* pure 
' politics," unworthy of men of intelli- 
gence. to fulminate about bad faith. It 
v is our business to ascertain what we can 
properly hope to obtain and to go the right 
way to work to obtain it. A politician 
who has also a sense of finance put it to 
me in this fashion: *' How do you sup- 
pose r.nirliiri'l. who is comparatively wcU 
off, could pay indemnifaes running into 
many milliards ? How could France take 
up such debts % We know it is impossible. 
Why then is it tliought possible that Ger- 
many can shoulder not only her own 
d^te but, economically crushed as she is» 
make integral reparations besides? She 
should ^be mhde to pay all that it is 
possime to get out of her ; but it ie not 
consistent with common sense to suppose 
she can do tremendous things th^ we 
could not do." After all, we flatter 
Germany in putting the figure too high. 
But whatever the figure is, we should 
carefully calculate our own powers of 
extorting it. Otherwise we will look 
foolish ! 

Now it is preoisdy our o-wn means of 
Gxtortiug indemnities that we 
refused ’to examine. Whet am 
Even M. Poincar^ is doubtful, 3S| lit 
article id fhe Temps, in which he Ignaedts 
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the collapse of our policy of the last 
twelve months, he asks certain questkms 
which he does not answer. How will it 
be possible to prevent Germany from 
i^onstituting her army in the years to 
come ? How can we e^orce the d^very 
of coal as laid down in the Treaty? When 
can we have what is owing toi ua setded ? 
Spa is practically the anniversary of Ver- 
^lailles. Versailles has failed. Will Spa 
succeed? It is only by entir^ new 
methods that Europe will secure that 
peace which is essential. Financial 
sanity will lead to peace. Political folly 
means the negation of peace, even though 
the guns are silent. Financial sanity 
consists not only in letting Europe know 
the truth about its situation, in asking 
from Germany neitlier more nor less than 
Germany can pay, without regard to 
electioneering possibilities and Pfrlia- 
mentary combinations, but in considering 


bow payment can be guaranteed without 
moi'e expense |md more economic disturibl^ 
ance than the payment wHl be worth. 
The cost of armies dl occupation for 
twenty, thirty, fifty years, must be taken 
into account. The moral effect of placing 
Germany in the position of a baDkiu];£ 
country,' with its revetme (customs duties 
or taxes) controlled by Foreign Powers, 
must also be reckoned up. -Indeed, moral 
effects generally come into the sum. Any 
policy which prevents Germany from 
working har'd, which gives her an interest 
in remaining poor, or makes her 
apathetic, is a menace to Europe as a 
whole, for moral effects are infectious. 

Mr. Lloyd George in one of his best 
moments said in my presence (and his 
exclamation is to his credit and may well 
he repeated; : “ Tf we statesmen cannot 
fsico the facts an<l do \A hat is wise, then 
we must clear out.” Precisely. 
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WITH EXCERPT, COMMENT, AND CRITIOSM 


TURKEY'S WORST GRIEVANCE 


A strong criticism of the Turkish 
Treaty by Mr. H. Charles Woods 
apjiears in the Fortnirfhtly Review 
(July). Tile dissolution of the Ottoman 
kmpire is veiled by leaving the> Turks 
iioiuinallN nt Constantinople, and by 
iither |>r(»visions, but the position of the 
Sultan is to be reduced from that of a 
potentate of first-class rank t<y one w^hose 
independent sovereignty has ceased to 
exist. For example, the bodyguard of 
7(K) men lie is permitted is nothing for the 
upkeep of Oriental state and splendour. 
This detail is one of the many indications, 
iiectirding to .Mr. WfKMis, that the Treaty 
si lows bad statesmanship. 

A cnrefn] perusal of the ofTieial summary of 
the Treaty, and unfortunately an often vagu<? 
jiiid .sometimes only very general summary is 
all that is available at the time of writing, 
suggests that the latest attempt to settle the 
Near fkistern question has been iiifiueneed by 
I a desire to secure a series of compromises, 
that it has been framed without any firm 
tlcterminalion to achieve finality, and that 
ii has t»ecn conceived with the object t;f 
serairmg for M.. Vonizelos one of the greatest 
diplomatic triumphs of the war. 

The decision to leave the Turk in Con- 
stiuitinople, without either pov’er or 
dignity, is another coraproniisc. Mr. 
Woods feels that " the reservation con- 
cerning the sovereignty over Constanti 
ndf^le leaves the way open for future 
intrigue, disagreement and political 
trouble.” 

The placing of Constantinople itself under 
the control of a body which “ exercises its 
aut]^ity in complete independence of the 
loci#»nthority (which local authority is 
the Saltan in hu own capital), hardly 
appears to justify the confidence, f'xpn'Hw>d 
in the Viceroy’s recent message of encour- 
ngemeot and spnputky to Moslem India, 
that “ with the conclusion 6f this new Treaty 
that friendship [between Great Britain and 
Turkeyl will quick^ take life again, imd 
that a Tarkefi regenerate and fttil of hope 


and strength, will stand forth, in the future 
as ill the past, a pillar of Islamic faith.” 
Moreover, ignoring other reasons into which 
I will enter below, I think that, even from 
the purely intiTnational standpoint, it would 
have been more practical baa the owner of 
tho land on each side of the Straits been 
Turkey, for in that case the work of the 
managers of the Super-State — ^the “ Com- 
mission of the Straits ’ — would have been 
simulified. 

T^ie stumbling bltick of the Treaty, 
liowever, is not Constantinople but the 
new poiiition of Greece, ft is the most 
remarkable feature of the settlement, “ a 
feature undoubtedly more resented by 
Turkey and by the Moslem 'World than 
almost any other section of this fateful 
document.” Tlie concessions to Greece, 
giving that country as great territorial 
advantcages in proportion to its size as any 
nation engaged in the war, contradict Mr. 
Wilson’s twelfth ” point,” stating that 
” the Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty.” 

It therefore remains to be proved if the 
disadvantages due te the loss of British, 
prestige, which must result from a juggling 
with w'ords, can lie counter-balanced by any 
to he stH^ured from the acquisition 
>}', ilie goodwill of Greece, where the future 
lar^ly depends upon whether the people have t 
Humcient gratitude to realise that they owe 
tlieir new position almost entirely to the 
angacity of M. Venieelos and upon whether 
that Utatesman is able to continue to pursue 
a wise policy and at the same time to enjoy 
the confidence of a nation whose aspirations 
ore most difficult of gratification. 

Western Thrace, 'which may be 
defined as the area -.Iri-teliihc from the 
mouth of the Mesta on the West to thil^ 
of the Maritza on the East, passed bom 
Turkey to a result of the 

Balkan wars. Foreign (^ee stat^ 
tics show that: ” Of the new populaG^ 
added (to BulgsJda) after the Treaty of 
Bu^arest (1913), 227,598 were Bui- 
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garian^ 75,837 Bomaka, 275,408 Tui^s, 
and 58,709 Greeks.” 

The •■■■.in::' ■* i !■■■ made by the Treaty of 
LoiidoD '•' ■ '<3, for the formtum of a 

cx>minoii Tiin-i»-BiilKari«n frontier OH the 
JSnos-Midia liiii', would on the whole have con- 
stituted the best soiutioii. It would lunTe 
avoided the dangers and disadvantages of 
leaving Constantinople within the range of 
enemy guns, and, whilst it would Mve 
entailed Hardships for Turkey and for Greece 
in the direction of the principle of nationali- 
ties, it might have tended towards the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the 
three cnuntries. If such a settlement were 
not possible under the existing ciroumstances, 
.‘iiid I agree that it was hardly possible, then 
imrely it would have been better either to 
have left the Turkish and the Bulgarian 
i'lohtiers more or less as they were before 
the &ropean War, establishing the Straits 
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control to the south-east of the Enos-Midi« 
line, and perhaps giving part of North- 
Bastern Thrace to Bulgaria os suggested by 
President Wilsoft in hii Note of March 31tt, 
or to have internationalifed the whole area 
at the disposal of the AUins by the Treaty of 
Neuilly together with what was Turkish 
Thrace before the war. 

About SmyMb, Mr. Woods contends 
that- the arran^ment will not pass the 
practical test. In fact tl^s is the keynote 
of the article. He endeavours to show, 
m Mr. Keynes did wi^ regard to the 
Treaty of Versailles, that the Turkish 
Peace Treaty is neither based on sound 
diplomacy nor on ]^gh principles. It is 
no more than a compromise, determined 
by the expediency of the moment. 


THE LESSONS 

Three of the July reviews devote space 
to articles on Hunter Bepeuie 
Different shades of opinion as to the find- 
ings afb expressed ; but on the whole the 
writers show a commendable tendency u) 
treat the matter judicially and, while 
urging their particular point of view, to 
refrain from diatribe and violent accusa- 
tions. In the Contemporary Mr. St. 
Nihal Singh writes for the Minority side. 
He begins by pointing out that the 
Hunter Committ^ was divided along the 
racial line and that in many other respects 
the inquiry was marred. It was under- 
taken by nominees of a Govemn^t 
whose own acts were under examinatro. 
It was delayed beyond reason. Very little 
more than official evidence was secured. 
Next, he recalls the outstondixu differ- 
ences between the Majority and Minority 
Beports as regards the enaraote^ of the 
disturbances and the politicid in^Hiriieiiiee 
to be at^uhed 4o them ; and goes on ib 
point out that there was great disparity 
between the Government’s handling 
the siluataon in the Punjab and thi^ in 
other provineea. 

Though distuihauceB in the Bombay iPresi- 
ch ney had been aeooippsnied by no * Ism 
A iolenco than Uunw in the yet the 

nuthorities in the two pi^iicos behav^ very 
differently. The atrocities committed in 
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Ahmedabad, fr>r instnneo, were as bad as, if 
not worse than, those perpetrated in 
Amritsar. The executive in Ahmedabad. 
however, refrained from taking any action 
** savouring of a desire to punish tee whole 
population or to teach them a lesson for 
murder and arson, and that town entirely 
escaped the hoirors qf martial law. Amritsar, 
on the contrary, was committed to the tender 
mercies of General Dyer. ... In 
Bombay, the 'lapital of the Presidency 
of that name, angry mobs were dispersed 
without any liring, whereas in Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab, recourse was had to 
shooting more than once, although the crowds 
there, as in Bombay, had molests no one and 
destroyed no property. Martial law was, 
moreover, introduced in Lahore on April 
15th, administered intensively to humiha^ 
and even to terrorise the educated and 
stiiMRt community, and continued until 

It is not without significance that the 
prpvinoo which underwent these horrors was 
ruled by n permanent officiml—a member of 
the indieti ’’ Civil Service— whereas the 
cue that escaped humiliation and suffering 
was udministeFed by a parliamentarian. 

The writei: complains that this ftBat 
contiPaat of methods was not tau^iedl|3!on 
by the Secretary of ^ts^ in his despatch 
to the Governor-Gehend of the Punjab, 
and ^at in the Government of 
despatch” all reference to the eos^ari- 
son made to the disadwaiitage of the 
Punjab authorities is omitted/’ There 
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me other alleged omissions of which two 
may be cited. 

Not a word is said about Ae intention of 
Mi.M. Government in ref^ard to legislatian 
\vhich abridges Indian freedom. The 
omission of all reference to the Rowlatt Act 
i j Nerioua because its passage last 

. II -I of Indian opihidin in and out 
of the Legislative Council iisve Indians to 
the verge of hopelessness, sK gave birth to 
the movement of civil disobedience to that 
; nd other repressiA laws. The bureaucracy, 

trying to crush that movmnent by issuing 
lettrPH de. cachet and otherwise interfering, 
with the liberty of Indian leaders, set the 
Punjab on fire. Most Serious omission of all, 
iu>t the slightest indication is given as to 
tiie provision which Hif Majesty’s Govern* 
iiient propose to make to give popular repre- 
ss utatiy^ power to prevent the provincial 
authorities from acting in a manner that 
niight precipitate similar crises. 

'Hie article ends with an appeal to 
Britain to '* try to win baclj Indian con- 
lideiice and affection ” by offering “ such 
redress as is possible in the circum- 
stance." 

Ill the Fortiiightlu Heview Mr. Stanley 
h’ice warns his reaclers tjhat the Majority 
Hfport’s disclaimer of evidence to prove 
u pre-concerted plot does not necessarily 
iiu an that a plot did not exist. But 
lU'ithei' of the Keports exactly satisfies 
til is writer. As regards that of the 
Indian Minority, 

The impression left is that, while the 

• vidence Has been carefully examined in 
(h tail, there is a failure to grasp the situation 
.(s a w'holu, in spite of such passing phrases as 

their mimulative effect is not in our view' 
such as to lead to a conclusion in favour of 
■'luh introduction.” The Majority Report. 

• Ill the other hand, tacks decision and 

• mphasis; the ctawling ” order, for 
instance* is criticised in these dignifit^ hut 
'uloarlesB words : ** In subjecting the Indian 
population to an act of humiliation it ]|)|k 
•oritihuod to he a cause of hitteraess and 

til feeling.” The Cabinet, in no les%^ 
'ligmned words, was not alraid to speak out.' 

‘ The order,” they say, ** offended against 
t \ cry cenon of civilised jjovernment ” and 

< very who is not prejudiced will agree: 
Again, their oondemaation of General Dyer 
l;»cks precision. They cannot ” draw the 

< onoludjon that General IMfir saved the 
situaAi and averted a rebellion ” similar ip 
''t ale io the Mutiny^” hut they find that therfi 
'vas A vd^Uion whiifi^ might have heoeme a 
iovchitinfi and yet they say, obviously with 
tlisaphiNMiy, that General l>yer ” had in 
^ iow nd« merely the iRspersal of the crowd 

, . hut the desire to produce a mwal 
offeci’f j ftiid this moral eflfect, accordiiig to 
Hir M; OWryer aim th® GflWUjomit of 
India;: “ crudJod the rshelfion ” aOd put an 
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end to the disturhanom* The Majority seem 
to turn now to the g^eral situatiim now 
to the particular episode in a manner whi<m 
leaves their final conclusions unconvincing, 
and confused. 

The somewhat strange view is 
expressed that there was ncd^hii^ in ^e 
Bowlatt Act to which the mass of the 
people, " uninstructed by the leaders and 
thejeducated classes," would have taken 
exception. 

The Servant of India ” wrote on March 
flth, ” If resistance is confined to the pro> 
visions of this particular legislation there is 
little chance or a conflict arising with the 
authorities. One may passively resist 
Rowlatt Acts for years without ever coming 
in the path of the police.” Or again, the 
Minority quote, ^parently with approval, a 
report of Lieut.-Col. Smithers, in which he 
says; “ Most outlying villages had not even 
heard of the Rowlatt Bill.” 

Mr. Hioe also refers to the deflection 
of public attention from the riots 
elsewhere to those in the Punjab, 
but not to the less provocative 
manner in which the former were 
repressed. General Dyer's attitude is to 
some extent extenuated. The principle 
of ci'eating a moral effect by drastic actioci 
of this kind is defended, and in case 
m ‘ ‘ exceptional and isolated instance vi 
‘ frightfulness/ if the word is admitted," 
cannot be fitly compared with the 
systematic terror on which Uie Prussians 
relied as a part of their creed. On the 
other hand, the General's subsequent 
conduct " gave the unhappy impression 
of vindictiveness. The “ crawling 
Older ’’ in particular was wholly 
indefensible. . . . " In fact, martid 

law seems to hav^e been administered wilh 
a hfirsbness which at times and in indi- 
vidual oases oveistqiped the bounds of 
justice and which, though pezhaps 
dictated in part by the gravity of the situ- 
ation, seems to have been also inspired ^ 
Tiot unnatural resentm^t at the 
excesses.:" 

It comes then to this. The Puuiab w^ in a 
state of YeboUioa diidi threatened to become 
revolution, and who is to say whether a revo- 
lation once the flood gates are opened will 
not ''ettain the dimenmcois of the Mutiny P 
The coinmdettce of the Oathreaks had at 
least suggested % oonspiraoy and the iPuniah 
Govesmment eohld hardly do otherwise than 
act upon the assumption tiiat it existed; Tim 
letters of the Arehhiidkop of Simla and of MhM 
l^meU in the fttnes show how crMod jm 
pcaHicm was* General Dyer was 

in prineiple hut unfortunate in soma 
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tlie details. Kren though he gM ae warn- 
it was not unreasonable to aBsiiiiie t^t 
bis proolamnt'nn po9ted iip in .ameteen 
places and :■l.l‘••■.|| nl hi hoiii of dnitn, was 
widel^r known and the letters mentioned si^w 
that the countryside was by no means 
isnorant of the mardi of erehts at Axantsar. 

General was in a very difficnlt position — 
all the more because the Civil antkorities 
seem to have effaced themselTes from the 
moment of his arrival. Had he not marred 
his action by certain subsequent acts/ it is 
not unlikely that he would have received* as 
much approval in England as he sc^s to 
have received from his countrymen in India 
— and it may fair^ be argued that they akme 
are competent to judge. The lesson has been 
administered and the sooner the Civil Power 
is co-ordinated with the militaxy* in such 
crises, the better for the Government and tho 
better for India. 

The Eeflections on the Hunter 
Beport/’ whicli General Sir .O’Moore 
Creagh contributes to ihe Nineteenth 
Century, represent the military poifit of 
view — as one would expect from the lat* 
Oommander-in-Chief in India. A good 
part of the article summ arises the real 
grievances of the Indian agriculturists, 
who are taxed exorbitantly ‘ ' to pay for 
the education of babus and to provide 
Government appointments for them and 
their relations,” and citicizes Mr. 
Montagu’s handling of the ” caste ” 
problem. 

Since the invention of the caste system 
some thirty centuries ago India has been a 
disunited land, and its unification as a nation 
conscious of national unity of purpose and 
destiny is the vainest of vain dreams. Mr. 
Montagu’s announcement that this was his 
goal has revived ancient aniuiMities and 
every caste of importance is ^gaged in 
active intrigue to supply the ruler, so that 
to-day caste enmity is worse than ever and 
the most hated people are. Mr. Montagdiand 
his politically minded^ allies. 

” It is SLs ridiculous,”- writes the 
General, ” to expect an Indjaii public 
opinion as it is expect an Indian nation. 
In such a human complex there can be no 
such thing. ’ ’ There are rich caates in the 
town» which control the press, and so are 
able to crush ahy opinion they like ; and 
there at^ the rural castes who ai% com- 
paratively loyal, or vyould he if they #ere 
left alone by thb AifO there 

are martial castes, living in foreign lands 
who have given a good deal of trouble. 

' It was Sikhs from the Far East who 
gave most trouble in the Puaiiab. ” 

Sir 0 'Moore suggests that had the 


Hunter Committee properly considered 
these matters ” it might have done some 
good. ” He g/Tes on to Complain that the 
Committee inquires into each local out- 
break, but gives no picture of the occur- 
rence as a whole; that there was 
unreasonable delay in beginning the 
inquii-y; anMihat the Indian Govern- 
ment allowea Mr. Ghandi to preach 
rebellion. Finally, * 

I consider the condemnation of the 
^^entenees passed under martial law' uncalled 
for. It seems to me that the Committee 
should be called upon to state why it severely 
censured the British and Indian officials who 
did their duty and merely treated as an 
incident the action of the police who behaved 
so badly under a sub-inspector at Amritsar 
Hotwali. ... Ill my opinion Brigadier- 
General Dyer saved the situation; whether 
he fired too many rounds or not lif) one can 
say w bo was not on the .spot. 
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All Unwittinft Truth. 

Extreoiiit Agitator :—*vPrcactttly, xny friends, 
the Governqiient will haog themeelvei with 
their own ropef and then«*4t wiH be evr turn 1 ” 
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TREACHERY ] 

Who is General D ?• A remarkable 

stury H^'cusing Britdsh koops in Armenia 
:)f conduct “ of which every true English- 
man must be ashamed,” is told by Mr. 
John Elder, director of American Belief 
at Erivan, in The iVeu? jjpnewa (May). 

If his information is aceuHRe, at least one 
massacre was due to the neglect of British 
officers, and numerous horrors could 
have been prevented if our troops had not 
been guilty of negligence and of double 
dealings. According to Mr. Elde»*, the 
Armenians have been betrayed by the 
very men sent to save them. 

In January, 1918, England and 
America were infomied that unless money 
and troops were sent immediately to the 
Caucasus, massacres on a w’’holly 
un])recedenh‘(l scale would take place. 

TIu' Knjrlish oflicers comprising the Mili- 
lai'y Mission refused even to go to the front. 
In luxurioiiK quarters in Tiflis they idled 
away their time in wining and dining while 
ilie ATinenians put up their heroic fight at 
the front. Their pre8enfli| tit the front might 
Imvi' changed defeat intiiy victory. At Alex- 
nndro]iol ah entire battery of l^ewis machine 
guns with three million rounds of ammuni- 
tion lay nmised heeause the Armenians Imd 
no officers to man them. Again at Karak- 
liseli three tliou.Haiid of them were surrounded 
mid destroyed because they were poorly 
officered, while the English officers sat in 
Tiflis two hundTcd miles from the front. 
'Ihe AriueniaiiK. with unboiiiidod confidence 
in the promises made by the English officers, 
had given the entire mission honorary deco- 
ratioi!N*ir eonfideiicci which was rewarded i * 
May, when at the approach of the 

Turlv.^ who were still 175 miles from Tiflis, 
the KiiRlish Mission fled the country. But 
one member of the Mission, n youn,:: 
Amerieim by the name of McDowell, refused 
to take part in this imivardly desertion, 
Vc'sigiied from the English service, and tMpw 
in his lot with the Armenians. 1'he En^sh 
w ho de.«ertcd the ArineiiJan- did not retuj^ 
luiiil the ( visis ha cl passsfd. w 

The ^xt appearance of Allied aid wa'^ 
in Baku, from which the Anneuians Iwl 
driven the Tartars in April . All tfarp^^ 
the summer the English kept fending 
word that they wens comii^ to help, and 
in the eiuiy fart of September they 
arrived at : |Sp&eli . Having Secured n 
pmmife of 4 ship-load of gasoline a day 
they entemd Baku, with the result that 
the Turkash troops vrere reinforced. Three 
weeks afterward* the English announced 
their Tiie 

Armeiuaiife pointed owt the 


N ARMENIA. 

the Turkish reinforcements and the 
English promised to stay, but -secretly 
contmued to make preparations for 
leaving. 

Three weeks later their plans were conf- 
pleted. 'While the fighting was going on the 
English on the right side of the city aban- 
doned their positions, saying : to the 
Armenians that they were going to reinforce 
the left flank. Those on the left side dupli^ 
eated the manoeuvre, saying they were going 
to the right flank. Both parties met in the 
city and made for the boats. When the 
townspeople saw whnt was going on, a panic 
ensued and they poured down to the shore 
to go away with the English. The panic soon 
spread to the soldiers in the trenches. In 
the confusion that ensued the enemy sweot 
forward, entered the city, and during the 
next throe days looted every wealthy home in 
Baku, and massacred from fifteen to twenty 

thogs.'ind people, — then General D had 

the nerve to say that the Armenians had 
failed to hack him up. 

General B , writes Mr. Elder, was 

ap])arently one of the finest men he knew, 
and yet he was responsible for the deatli 
of thousands of refugees. In a visit to 
Alexandropol in Februaiy he told the 
refugees to wait four more days and they 
<-ould go back to the Kars district. The 
uews spread, and before long thirty 
thousand refugees crowijed into Alexand- 
lopoi, reatly to go back home. The 
yierniission did not come for: three month 
of unutterable miseiy, during which Uve 
sixty-eight thousand refugees in the city 
slowly starved or died of typhus so fast 
that they^ could not be buried. 

.'\nd when in May permission did come to 
advance, what a permission it wms! Genial 
1)-* — . whose criminal blindness is an eternal 
disgrace to the uniform he wore, had cou- 
c*octed u mos| inhuman scheme. The refugees 
were to go out unarmed, a hundred and 
tireiity thousand of them; with them would 
go n small force of English Soldiers who would 
stay for three days or a week and then with- 
draw. Thus there would be left a hundred 
and t weni# thousand r^Ugoes surTounded on 
(werv side* by hoBtile Tai^ars, every one of 
them fttfly armed. The only possible result 
would be ihe massacre of Armenians. 

Three Ametipahk stlited the facts to the 

Anheniad Cnhmet bud General D- 

gunraaked to leave his troops for at least 
a month. Many ol the refugees w^ere 
able to withdraw in safety. 

Toward Nakhichevan, however, they wew 
not , So fdrthnatc. Here the Eiml^h with- 
drew after a scant two weeks’ swy, leaving 
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CiODCffi fifteen thousand refugee snivtMinded 
bv iKiatile Tartars. Within two weeks alter 
their departure ten thousand of these 
Aripenians had been massacred. This was in 
Ju^^ 1919. In August) l9l9, the S^giish 
Mission left fh-ivan. On September 11, the 
Tartars advanced from the south and fifty 
t|^ousand Armenians were driyen from the 


Igdir district; thsy wm most all of them 
women and children. A thousand American 
troops could haws saved them. 

These sensational revelations would be 
'more convincing if aciual names were 
given. We repeat our query. 


TH£ ROMANCE OF PILSUDSKl 


A vivid sketch of General Pilsudski, the 
Polish Cominander-in-Chief, is published 
in the Engliah Review ^une) over the 
signature of Sir Thomas Barclay. Bom 
amid the insurrection of 1863, he has 
striven consistently for the Ji^alisation of 
his country’s dream of mdependence. 
His policy, especially his later policy, may 
have been mistaken ; but no one will deny 
that his purpose has been <in£rh-Tnmdfil 
throughout. 

Here is his personality. 

He has rather sad eyes. His drooping eye- 
brows, drooping moustache, and lank hair 
add their touch of melancho^ to a face which 
reminds one of his country, of the vigour 
of its history compared with its languid 
scenery, the ener^ of - its dances compared 
with tl^ wail of the accompanying music — a 
county of extremes and dontrasts. And 
when I told the General some incidents which 
amused him, he dropped his tnolaiicboly like 

cap, and laugh^ as heartily as a boy. 
Thott^ fifty-tiirite’ years of age, he shows 
hardfy a streak dr grey ^ his hair. 

While stall a student at Wilna and 
Kfiarkow, be developed socialistic sym- 
pathies, and in 1887 \v|ulduly deported to 
Siberia. Pive years mter he wm able to 
settle at Lodz, wh^ he joined me newly 
fo^ed “ Polish .Sicialist Party,*’ the 
primary nbiect of which was the emanci- 
pation of Poland froifi the Russian^ 
oppressor. Arrested andSof^ned in the 
citadel at W'arsaw in 4900, Pilsudski 
simulated insanity so sueeessfufiy ae to 
procure his iransfer by^«the Russian 
authorities to the^. at 

Petrcugriiidr; Hepice* wil||^ aid of *a 
young Pcdifth gpeciwfit, tvhp had 

(‘ohtnved: member the 

asylum silkffv % ^ eqdap^, sdtid^ %t 
Cracow, 

f fuming A Legioi 
deliveraa.de. . '■IBiriy-id 
War was already in lhtf M 5 

thought.. thAt'1'.ifc'yi^d.^ -hP*®., 

Hiissia 

fiutbreak ' ' " “ * 


pledged to the German side. But in 
1916, a painful experience of Gennan 
military methods caused him to resign his 
command. Tli^next year tlie situation 
was completely changed by the Russian 
Revolution. Russia was no longer the 
enemy ; and Pilsudski declined to let the 
German and .Austro-Hiingnrian rnilitar/ 
Authorities have the use of his Legion. 
Consequently he was arrested as being 
‘ ‘ the soul of the Polish opposition to Ger- 
many, ' * and interned at Mngdcluirg. But 
in 1918 he returned to Poland, to take up 
his position as “ Chief of the State.** 
That position he still holds. 

In January, I919!i^a general election to the 
Polish Parliament gave . a considerable 
majority to the peasants or Conservatives, 
end the Bocialisis were in a decided minority. 
The Constitution is .still in course of elabora- 
tion. Nobody I have met in capital, town or 
village, however, disputes the necessity of 
retaining the Socialist Pilsudski at the head 
of the new. State. In the choice of his 
advisers his freedom from party bias has 
inspired confidence even in Quarters where 
Socialism u regarded with abhorrenoe. But 
it must be' remembered that thd Polish 
Socialist Party is essentially a national 
party : the independence of Poland was its 
nrst principle ; the consolidation of that inde- 
pendence is its present one, and till it has 
l>een made sure, the wider problems of Social- 
ism remains of secopdaiy importance/ 

^ Ipland, said Pilsudski^ has been rushed 
info existence. A scaffolding of indopondenco 
h^d been hastily run up. A. .solid dwelling 
still to be ef^tea. The bricks gnd 
mortar and tools were lying about imdasaed. 
And while Polish statesmen need all their 
and energies for the gigantic task of con- 
sffiction, Pomnd has to keep up and increase 
a vo^ to secure frontiers not yet fixed« 
to ke^ wha%^he has, won. The taw is 
terrific, but it will be carried out steadily^ 
ivitbout tlie hystm'ical makeshift policy ionrie 
'people sedb to think Js etatesmanehip. 

is considerable doubt whether 
^ Poland ingoing the best way to achieve 
aiisi^r But this article is veiqr service- 
- 04^ in orystcilising her point of view, and 
of and distinguished 



THE THREAT TO BRITISH SEA POWER. 


in the Fortnightly Ihview (Juiie)i 
under the title “ Shall we sufiw eclipse 
by sea? American Progress,** Mr. 
Archibald Hurd paints a somewhat alanh> 
ing picture of the menace tai^ritish jiea 
power, naTal and oonomli^ial, from 
Amen^an competition. Th^e are 
Grera^ and Irish in America who would 
gladly use the maritime rivalry of the two 
nations for fanning into dame the existing v 
national jealousies, and there can be no 
doubt that the recent expansion of 
American shipbuilding de^^es a good deal 
of driving force from these elements. 
Whether they will succeed in their ulti- 
mate object of extranging the respective 
countries, only the future will show. 

Everybody has some notion of the 
oxtent of the American naval programme. 
Air. Hurd sums up what will be the posi- 
tion if it is carried out. 

Wlien Mr. Josephus Daniels, the Secretary 
l'(jr the United States Navy, told the members 
Ilf ConaresB that the Am^can Navy must 
be second to none in tne world,” be was 
indulging in no empty and boastful phrase. 

If naval power ts to he judged by the number 
of most efficient capital ships possessed by 
ony country^ then within three, or at most 
four, years, the American Fleet will have out- 
distanced the British Fleet. This is not a 
matter of idle prophecy, but is a statement 
which rests upon events which cannot now be 
^innulled and on work which is in steady 
progress in the American shipyards. . . . 
As a consequence of the activity wh\ch is now 
being exIKbited in the Uiuted States and the 
inactivity which has been deliberately 
I'nforced upon British shipyards, enmneer- 
ing establiuiments and ordnance works, the 
United States will rank ahead of this country, 
at latest, by 1924 in capital ships of the 
largest, most powerful, fnd most recently 
built classes. * ' V.- 

The figures Aow that by 1924 America 
will# have 16 flrst-dcuil Capital ships^^ 
against 13 British ol same category, 
and 11 second-class Capital ships as 
against the Britiiih 16. A menxber af 
Congress, Mr. Britten, has estimat|4 that 
the total tonnage ofi^e American ship.^ 
will give them a superiority of j884,8to ^ 
tons. In regard to armament Ibe same * 
authority says; , 

In mam batteries we. We 3^ gm to 314 < 
for the British, with Sn average of ,10.3 Mg 
suns per ship, to the British 8.97 {|W 
ship, wMle W sans wBI average 
iigainsi the BritSb 13| inoW, eSi tW 
appear to give us a tmSaeimes adriptaie 


in weight of steel thrown by one boar^wde. 
when we will hurl 548,400 pounds agatnst 
452,000 pounds by all British big guns. 

In secondary batteries : 

Our 494 guns in this dais average 5.4 inch 
calibie against the BjritiiSi 326 guns with an 
average of 4.9 inches, showing our guns to 
average larger in calibre and power, throwing 
40,158 pounds projectiles' against 32,060 for 
the British secondary battery, which means 
that our ships will nrorago 1.2164 pemnds 
against 9164 pounds for tho Hritish, or more 
than thirty-three per cent, to our Navy’s 
advantage. .... 

On the question whether the eighteea 
battleships and battle -chiisers, now being 
built by the JIfevy Department, will rank 
as first-class eight or nine years h^ce, 
Mr. Hurd declines to dogmatise. He 
gives some reasons for supposing that they 
wonifc. 

Passing to merchant shipping, he points 
to the vast increase of the American sea- 
going fleet since the outbreak of the Great 
War — an increase of 382.1 per cent.— ^and 
says that by the end of this year American 
merchant shipping wiU amount to> about 
13,000,000 gross tens. America is greep- 
jng up to this country’s aggregate, 

for while American yards are building 
almost exclusively for the American flu, 
one-third of the tonnage id baud in BriiiSi 
establishments will in accordance wilh post- 
war arrangements mdde with France, Italy, 
and Norway, pass to the registers of tiioie 
countries. In effect, what happened s 
that the United States, so far as sea power 
is concerned, has stei^ed into the positiou 
w'hich Gerqlany occupied six years ago; hut 
while the Germans, wi^ their ionraes in 
their cheeks, protested that they had nu 
intention of out-rivalling this country, some 
American Ministers and otherif make ua 
secret of their ambition to oust this country 
from the plac# ^ the aesp which it has held 
for .several centuries. 

Ab rdgfiSrdB our own policy in pipping 
matterfi, Mr. ’‘fluid pins faift te 
]wate' 

The oonee^Min % Sstiiti 'meroaiitiie 

marine^wbrksdbxn ^ 

one wnPi 4a calmated. to intthh experienced 
shtpewiW^ as whll w snanufacturers and 
i -mercbaiits,., 4o4||aiir oPilie sanity ..of many o^ 
their fl1k»w-<olshteI6nen. B havejto 

control m mM Wsa ft of : upwards of 8,060 
^RteamdiM spirt from seveial thousaiid Bail- 
ing veim, barges, tenders, and Ihe emvn, 
mWiHanooss emt which serve W 
ships ; of those, ateamuhips no mean 
poraonwmde iM^een foreign poris caTrylng 
at itUMs mprilisiyely foreigp^ 

■f.- ■ ■’ '■ 'IjL .. . ■ ■■■■■■'. 
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THE WAR ON EX-SBRVICB MEN. 


' ' In these days of disinusion it is hSird 
to recall with vividness the idealism of 
the Great War. ... In considering 
the attitude of Trade Unions towairds ex- 
Service men, it is,^ alas, ironical to 
remember the optiiau#! and splendour ^ 
our early vision. ” So Lieut. -Coloall 
Gerald B. Hurst begins an article in the 
Nineteenth Century (June), wtdch he 
entitles, with military bluntness, !Foul 
Play for the ex- Service Man.” 

The writer reoalls the Appeals that Were 
made to the Trade Unions to relax their 
rules with regard to the ladmission to 
industry' of discharged imd disabled 
soldiers and sailors ; their negative 
response; the strikes at works where ex- 
olhcers or others had been engaged ; the 
special animosity shown to the disaWed ; 
and the prosecution of Mr. Hopkinson 
(who employed badly injured ex-soldiers 
at his works) by the Joint Committee of 
Engineering and Kindred Trades for con- 
travention of the Restoration of Pre-*War 
Practices Act, 1919. 

If ure are able to put aside 'all consider- 
.otions of justice and gratitude, and to view 
the whole attitode of the Trade Unions which 
have identified themselves with this policy of 
hostility towards the ex-Service man merely 
as dispassionate economists, it is difficult to 
recognise any i- Teaturo. The 
economic results c: the ox-soldier 

and ex-sailor are wholly Uau. By artificially 
restricting the volume of skilled labour, it 
diminishes output and raises prices. Cemse- 
qnently, in certain oalJings like building 
and engineering, whore the^ deidlnd for im- 
mediatmy increase^production is intense, all 
other classes withiii the community suffer 
greatly. The building trade could have 
abserfa^ many thousands of returned soldiers. 
The ver,^ _ -i *^,..4 however, w'ho express the 
loudest -.! with famUres now unable 

t6 find homes, are dTteh the' stoutest 
champions of monojiolist Labour lisaders who 
will not'i allow pen to build. Ihem. 

What are the true grounde of this Qppo- 
sitipn ? It has bien i^gestdd by Tifide 
Ubidb lexers that di^u^oin might mean 
unamplo^'ment for trade tmioiEii^, and 
that to sEdmitmen #10 have not odmpUed 
\vi% the itkleii of ^pnentie^^ f opwRich 
Tradfe Uhiohii hAd to st^igglp fbr gener- ■ 
ationa to seeme, paight their 

survival. But ‘‘ the volume osf dilutjipn 
prayed for by the Wxii&tey of Labour 
inconsiderable that the alleged dangers 
s€*ein remote.” Agaih it is urged §idt 


employers havf been just ae seihsh. But 
‘ ‘ the crass selfishness of some employers, 
who have undoubtedly in certain ceases 
preferred to retain less-paid women 
workers tkim to re-e^age their old 
employees, do^ not justify other people's 
injustice.” 4 

” The Labour Members (of Parlia- 
ment),” writes Lieut. -Colonel Hurst, 
” are generally far too humane to like 
their briefs on this question,” and prefer 
other fields of^;^controversy* selected by 
themselves. — ^Russia, for ejcample! Nor 
is it the rank and hie that are unfriendly 
to the ex- soldier, although they support 
their leaders in excluding him througii 
‘ the solitary genuine fear ” that selfish 
employers may use the profession of an 
anxiety to help the returned fighting man 
in order to mask their ow’n greed. Thi* 
real centre of the hostility is the offi<dal 
clique in the union— the keen-witted 
minority who control the majority. Their 
dialectic on the dangers of dilution 

is based less on any sincere belief in iiif^ 
economic dangers ahead than on two per- 
sonal apprehensions. First, they know that 
the ex-Servicc men possess, on the whole, a 
livelier inteUigcnce and (oddly enough) a 
keener distaste for discipline? than the Trade 
Unionists a^ho have for years past elected 
them to oifierv Secondly, they are anxious to 
avoid the possibility of having at a futures 
date to compete for favour among the mem- 
bers of their Trade Unions with men who 
could claim not only trade experience but 
also the glamour of war service. 

W'hat can be done Concerted eu^tiem — 
on the Hopkinson lines — ^by employers 
'‘is probably beyond the moral poswbili* 
ties of to-day.” "-Even if it succeeded, it 
wTruld pixxluce an industrial cataclysm, 
a life and deatb, struggle with the Tradv? 
Unions wdiich wfeuid ruin the prosj^tj 
that is the best antidote to revolutionan 
ideas. Responsible statesmen are there - 
fare w^ing to pay a high price for indus- 
trial pjace. Til ere remains only Public 
(pinion, which mu»t be won back to the 
cause ^ the ex-soldier by writers and 
pdSticiMs. And if only their propaganda 
(^vuldvtoiich: the simple worker whom thc^ 
men rogponsible for the erection of the 
bamer, pretend to represent, their tesli 
would he relatively light: “He and hi? 
fdxhily^mepo: resd sezitiment lor Soviets. 
Bed^Flags, and May Days. Preachers of 
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the invialability 0I tarade ruie« fill less 
space' in his heart than the father or son 
who left home in ^e Great War, and who 
forgot imaginary class feuds in the 
brotherhood of battle." The pity is that 
it is desperately difficult to^pnetrate to 
the men beyond the caucus r : 

Our specially important effect of tile 
present policy of exclusion remains to be 
noticed. 

Diiriiifs the war the educational ralTie -jf 
Army life struck many civilians who for th'* 
first time came w'ithin tjm military orbit, 
'rheir influeiiee created tm present project 
of causing the young soldier’s impressionable 
y<*ars to be. of lasting moral and tcichiiical 
i.se to him. Mr. Churcbill is bent on making 
tlie .Armv of to-day at least as good a school 


for industrial life as narrow er train- 

ing institutions of du|* large towns. Heaee 
the admirable appeals;’ that haye beenissned 
to attract recruits, hold out^ a pronnse of 
later civilian careers as skilled artisaiM, 
which are as genuine and as captivating to 
sensible young minds as is the. golden call to 
see foreign parts and to enjoy the ease and 
irresponsibility of peace-time service. In 
^ite of all the goodwill and effort m tllm 
direction on the part of the ,War Groce, st 
will be impossible to give practical effe^ to 
the instruct ion provided by the Army 
schools so long as the Trade Unions reWjgnise 
no alternative avenue of apprenticemip to 
that w'hich they themselves control. It is so 
vital to secure for these Army schools the 
fullest possible fruition that no one who 
possesses anv svinpathv with their aims can 
awpiiesee passively in the present sway pf 
4‘iivy ami mortftpoly. These pow'ers of evil 
have to he fought .'iiid conquertHl. 





TOWARDS AN UNITED CHURCH. 


For some yeai’s past, in Europe and 
America, there has been a inovemeiit 
towards Church unity wdiich, although it 
has hitherto been confiiietl to the Protes- 
tant Churches, aims ultimately at a 
modus Vivendi between these and the 
Itoman Communion. Tliis movement 
K ceived an enormous impetus fro^ the 
War. On purely pnudicai grounds alone 
it was ffnind impossible to maintain sec- 
tional rivalries between the irhaplains of 
the various denominations whf) went t . 
the front; and cleiuly the programme f»f 
mutual concessions then drawn up hai 
to be sanctioned at the base. In the 
ihnsiructlve Quarterly (March) tliere 
four articles dealing with this question 
thgt shed a good deal of light on the 
present work of the movement mid its 
future prospects. 

Pirst, Dr. Newman Smyth writes on "A 
Fro-posed Approach Towards tfhitff In 
the United States.** The origin ol |^e 
Werican movement was the Xan^wlth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops in London 
n 1906 , vdien a resolution was adoptsed. 
that " meetings of ministers fimd laymen 
k different Chrisfciao bodies be -held ^ 
iromote a cordiid mutifid umlerstandiag. * * 
ftt re^ons© to this the Genpr&l ■ (yodfer- 
mee of the Oon^^egtttio^ Churches In 


the State cf C'omuH'ticut, U.S.A.. 
appointed a (’ommittee to promote such 
(conferences. In IFIO the National Con- 
greg.ational Council, nt Boston, voic^l 

its earnest hope for closer fellowship 
with the Ei>iscopal Church in work and 
worship"; and the Episcopal General 
('oiivention at Cincinnati called for a 
World C/onference on Faith and Order. 
The latter was a means of bringing into 
personal touch and fellowship with each 
other thi representatives of differenti 
^ iH>mnninions. 

Ho it came to pass that a few pf^ns. 
Epiwopalians with others who h »4 
brought together through their particip ^o n 
in the World Confereiiec plans, found ^sm- 
selves under the (;lear conviction thafc^ ihe 
time wps come to give to our ehaplniig^ to© 
front a full ministerial comroisaiOT fr^ Oil 
the Churches of Christ at hoinc. Th^det^ 
mined, acicordingly. .to 
that effect to all their fellow believers, 
after obtaining from diffe^nt 
suffici^f number of sigivatnres to fwejg tt 
repres^tative weight, they 
They Vaid tbati^ soig© decisive 
in unity should oe roide a fact, 
that “as a war measure we should 
A- j|,nd on 


cantburoeiits, ; iu wgnoents. 

•.hill- .1 ml ministers, from whatey^ 

i liiii.il :ln ii-.i* •■ome, commiMion^ 

tlteir oM'n ^ tf StiSSh 

ordiwfciroi or consecration, sent t iSW 
" whatsoever authority and gaw 
fTiiirph of 'God in:iv confer, hea.niMt no luarlc 
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some single point of yitel bontact^hot^ or 
something letter tbhn that-^the C&iuroh 
act as one.” The appeal from trli^h 
these lines are taken, was issued m Dewmher, 
1917 . / 

One or two delaijr^ occurred, but last 
October the baeis of a coneor^ was 
arrived at by the Oenei^ Convention^ 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and by 
the concurrent action of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches*. 
A new canon woa dmwn up, whereby any 
minister, subject to one year's residential 
qualihcation and to bis adherence to cer- 
tain articles ot the Church's historic faith, 
may be confirmed and ordained by the 
Bi^p of the dioceee in wlhich he lives. 
The Concordat thus offers a way of solving 
the vexed question of the validity of 
ordets, without raising the question of 
differences of views concerning Ihe 
intention of the sacrament. Its future 
now lies with the Joint Commission which 
has it under consideration. 

Another aspect of the same subject is 
dealt with by Mf. A. M. Brouwer, 
Beotor of the Missionaiy College of the 
NethSi'lands, in '' Missions as a Centre 
of Co-operation and Union in the Nether- 
lands. " Missions occupy a peculiar place 
in Holland ; the training bears a character 
of its, own which is determined by the 
needs of the Dutch East. Indies. For 
some time there e?dsted in Holland no less 
than four separate establishments for this 
training, whose relations “ were often ' 
anything but fraternal in their ^Character, 
and this infiuenced the attitude w'hich tite 
students and later missionaries in 
India adopted towards one another.*’ 
After many discussions a scheme of co- 
of^mtion 'was adopted, of which the 
Miaaionary College of Netherlands, 
opened in 1^07, the focus point. 

Ho#' the# does this co-operation tifike 
place P SSflirh mimionary society retains its 
absohite indepeiidonce, lias its own hoard of 
direetm, Its own mission fidds, its own mis- . 
sionaries, its cm funds and its own acqfionts. 
Ba#i m^ accept as students whom, it 
nleaSee. In ail these matters each enji^S 
liberty and ihidepeBdencel But from the 
directorates of the variions societies a heard s 
chosen to supervtim the Misoionary Co B ee o of 
the Netherlands. Tlushoard 1^ the title of 
” The Missionary CkdIegO ^nion of the 
Netherlands,” and lopms a senarate society 
a-ith its own hospital, fnndO, oitogot^ assets 
and liabilities. The balance sheet of' Mie 


Missionary Ck>llege vrih 'fae drawn up,^t the 
end of the current year. Any deficit wiU be 
borne by the dhited missionary eoeieties in 
proportion to the number; of students eadi 
hn^ ill ihe school. 4 * we have already 
remniked, considerable Saving compared irith 
former times has resulted. 

#■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

In a second direction also unity has 
been accomplished by the estaldishment 
of a Missionary Oonsulate, to act as a 
means of oommunioation between the 
Government and the Protestant missions. 

Church Union in the Orient,” by Mr. 
Sherw'ood EddM.: of Travancore, S. India, 
calls attention m the steps taken in that 
country to arrest the baneful jarogress ot 
schism in the Christian Church. The 
South India United Church already unites 
all the Indian Christians formerly con- 
nected with |he missions of the Congre- 
gationalists, Dutch Eeformed, Free 
Church of Scotland, Established Church 
of Scotland and Basel Eeformed Missions 
of South India. Moreover a plan of 
union between the Anglicans and the 
South India United Church is being 
. favourably considered by the Bishops of 
the first and the missionaries of the 
second. The basis of this plan is accept- 
ance of the fact of the Episcopacy. But 
this does not involve the acceptance of 
any theor>^ of the origin of Episcopaev 
nor any doctrinal interpretation of the 
fact. Thus a way is left open for accept- 
ance by the three scriptural elements con- 
cerned, the Congregational and* IVeshy- 
terian as weU as the Episcopal. The 
Eeformed Sj^an Church, representing 
the Etflistem as opposed to the Western 
element, has also been successfully 
approached with a view to unity on the 
.above lines, 

’ Finally, Dr. J.,W. Buckham deals jnth 
some of the harbingers of the ^irit oi 
union in an article entitled ” Heralds of a 
United Church.” 

As oatbreGSlls even thus bastihr a few of tin 
forerunners of Christian unity be cannot bm 
bmetraok by ibe fact that they repreeeat all 
pai% and branches of the CSittrch. Harf^ s 
section of the Church Universal :bat hfie oon^ 
trihuted some strong impetus some illua 
trions name to the cause. Not only are a]] 
branchW of the Church rooted tu a commov 
fail^, bitt each has h^ wiiMti its yeamkijBi 
towvm reminoa, eledb epirite wbo have aWigbi 
to To these ^ 

ewe much, wftheut them we easiilot m 
tmsde. peri eel. ' 

■ . ; . ■ ■ 



Lcavikg Axttxsjgs tspec BjmBws. 


WHEAT AND SUGAR FROBLEMS. 


The questionB of whoai>aiid sugar are 
veiy much to the fore just now. The 
Klarraist reports world shortage of ■ 
wheat and, more parlliculariy, the recent 
rise in the price of the loaf undoubt' 
edly stimulate public interest in home 
production. i@i^cunl|ntly, we haTe had a 
rise in the pric#of sugar, and the threat — 
fortunatdsy averted for the piesent— 'Of a 
much more si^stantird rise. TVo arti^es 
in the ContempoTary Review (July) deal- 
ing, respectively, with the home produc- 
tion of these foods givP a usenil and 
timely summary of tl|(^ position in regar i 
to both. 

Writing on “ The Nation’s WTheat 
Supply,” Mr. Anthony Collett recalls the 
[jutstandiiig facts of the sitaitetion. There 
is a marked reduction c# the wheat- 
growing ar^ in the United States. 
Roumsnia and Russia are quite uncertain 
quantities — all the exporting eountries, in 
short, have been handicapped by 
economic or political troubles of their 
•wn. Consequently there is no chance ’ 
whatever of a return to the pre-war time 
of plentiful supplies from abroad. Our 
only hope lies in an increased home pro- 
duction. During the w’ar the Govern- 
ment’s Com Production Act, (1917) pro- 
vided machinery for tne^ encnunigeiiieiif 
!>f wheat growing on our own soil, and 
the maiig principles of this Act have been 
substantially developed in subsequent 
legislation. Nevertheless. Ijji spite of th# 
various guarantees given to the farmers, 
the area under wheat last summei was 
less by some 400,000 acr^ than that of 
1918, " and the area tliis summer is 
expected to show an even heavier dr^. 
The^farmerB have b^n {flamed for this 
Rtate of things. Mr. CSillett, however, 
claims that their actua) position has 
never been rightly dtiderslo^. 

The ignorance of the luhan maioritl in this 
country on ^icultural matters is so oohMsal 
and fo genuine as almost to dMerre 
To this day a sinceie beli^ prevails amoKg 
nioit ctsBses that farmers have recei'^ Urge 


nshed to suhsidiM the iw of the conmuiiitv 
hf suiraideidiigi^^ ha r vsits atmiieh 

thiisee jMr* of, tha many - of « 
equips fanners imdouhtetty maos largh 


proftts, which for the most part have been 
expended in purf4ifl.sing their farma^ in the 
great break-up oF estates, and in huyis^ 
tractors and other inaehiiiery which the 
present rate of ploughmen’s wages^ aud 
]i1oTigh-ln>r«i><^' keim have made almost indis- 
poii-.ihl*- 1916, with the institution 

of control in myriad shapes, the story has 
been ditferent. The highest pidce guaran- 
teed by the Corn Production Actr-*tnat fpr 
the wheat harvest of 1917-— Whs dOsi a 
quarter; while tor the present and the next 
two years (after which the Act expires) the 
price stands at 458. That of oats i^ in all 
cases less, and barley was not included. There 
were hopes, in those days, that wheat would 
soon become cheap again after the war. 
Actually, as we have se(?n, the price for the 
Americiin corn which the Government — ^tbe 
sole wheat buyer — is now purchasing, is 
nearh" three times the guaranteed price. The 
guarantee, therefore, docs not come into 
operation at all, and has never done so. 
Hrithih farmers’ wheat is taken from them 
under a coirtrplled price, which is a very 
different thing.'' For last year’s han^esl the 
price (with trifling variatioi^) was Tfli; a 
quarter; foW this and nc‘xt year’s harvestev 
if the Government wheat control still lai^ 
it has been fixed, afl^r much dilatoriness and 
contradiction, at 96p. and lOOs. respectively 
for the two years. Even now, after the latest 
(oncossioii. British farm ert are to heJorced 
to part with their wheat at many shillings a 
(quarter less than the Govornnient is paying 
fdt wheat from abroad. It is uii|lieniable 
that they are subsidising the cornmiinity. 

The fanners are now waiting for the 
promised Agriciillun' Bill, but with 
increasing distrust of its establishing 
wheat growing op a finn and lasting 
^asis.” Their difficulties increase from 
day to day, and therefore a bill that mig^t 
hj|ve been satisfactory in 1919 may prove 
q iiite i nfdeqiiate Sijj^ 1 92(1 . 

In order to under^nd the farmers’ posi- 
tion, it should be realised that wheat- 
growing, without an effective guaranty of 
fair profit, offers little attraction exc^t on 
the very best wbiiii lands. . . 
two complemcntaxy iiihoyptions* of the Corn 
FVoductioin Act-—tho minimum wage and the 
guarantee price of corn— the fegmer 
been developed more mpidly thafl 
Wages have risen frourthe frtandard or wSs. a 
kiiid down in the Act to 42s.v and s^ 
likely^ rm hit^r still. Hours of 
have At the same time heen and the 

fShsimr liras conatafit diffiwnilty in arra ugi ii g 
for esseudal oVerUmo.^ appeals ww 

made to his duntig the war, ^ he 

■:;y»*fpni ifi|'l4 i)d to tn^ vigoroasly , and ftompied 
up sound old qM with a williug ^lim^ 
But new he te& thht the time for appeahnfr 
to special classes for disprowtionate sajfri- 
ficea^M passed, that ho has the same ri^to 
fair f^munerotion as a miner or a railway- 



ttittn, and, iii a: 

Wftnte him to irheat, it lUm a 

ii^ price fogr it,. . ■#■: '-j,. V/K--'' . 

Mr. ■Collett does lipt 

A view' of the proepette the "^eat ' 
industey. Before the wr* we produced 
about a fifth of the whei^ we c^suined. 
iFroni an acreage equivSent to thiat of 
1918 a normal season miglit produce about 
a third of our normal is^ti^remeute^^ iad 
' ‘ with adequatO enooui^sment, we could 
salely reckon on increasipg^is area up tn 
a production capacity* of Well ovei^ hak 
our needs.** Yet the advantage even of 
this would be veiy great. The drain of ^ 
gold in payment for imported wheat 
would be checbedv and . tjie rate of 
exchan^ improitred . 'Hie 'laice Of what 
was still (irequired to be booight abroad 
^\ould tend to be lowered by ihe decrease 
in demand. Vfe shodld pipbabljr inoKease 
the existing ru^ population^ wf6i all the 
HecM^ings that tils would entaj^. 

f ' 

Our dependence on foreign supplies of 
shgar has been much greater than in the 
ease of wheat. Mr. j. Saxoh Mills, in 
* ' England and Sugar, ' ' remarks that 

Xo iiMire stiikiiig esAiiiple of our nationali? 
iinihrift could be cited than that, with a soil 
and cililiate in these islspnds fully cbagenial 
to sugar production . and with a yast ]^pire 
embracing uiiliniitcd sugar-lands, we. fhould 
haye eiected..before the war to buy 93 cent. . 
of our sugar requirenasut from foreign 
eoatLtriei> mainly ^r many and Austria, and 
that wc^' shonld t#day be in the grip of a 
(\iban sugar-comi^r. ^ 

\Ve nre;|9le biggest consumers of suw* * 
of all Eurii^ean and th<^yalue^ 

our importations wHoh before the war 
was over 25 .^'million pounds per annum 
hw| pollen ^ 1919 to £5;i,9(»2,< KH). But 
fW ybf^ls supply h^now imhwnii^y 
deog^s#, and any ino^ than 

in ihe cifcse df^ expect a return to 

the ‘ ‘ che^ liS dirt days. ' * rrom*a:dbgar 
point of vi^w %one jihen, we I^ainly 
warned 0*'. %upply ourselves with- WU 
rnereasiaig part, erf »iur own ri%uire|^W.^ 
But there is Another req,w>h fdr doing 

. . ' .* 

Our giigat ne^d is for bij^gm* pro- ^ 

ductioi^iul tound^ We have been li^btempV 
iiig to increase out; outpuit c^al crops 07 < 
InmlEinp^ up our isfd vaJuab% pwitiire- 
latids. Many irf our. wie^t aM most 
experienced agHculthirists potest agaipi^t 
iliis process as uneconomic. The true pblipy. 


OP, REVIEWS.' ; ^J'WP' 

;<iey tell ^ "!!***. of 

production, to, domfip oiir (ni2nvatio.i 
intensively ratlwr than a«tannve]y. Now by 
the consent o! 4ll oqiil^es WhjiQil have 
adopted sugar-beet as^ staple, that u, ahi^t 
all iSuropean couutrUNi, the United SwA, 
Canada, and others^ nothing improves the 
methods of qultivation and raises the whole 
plane of practical a^iOttlt^ so unfaitiimly 
as sugar-beet. Wheminclu'S^.jip a rotatmn 
:* inr.'iHnbly 'ncreasurthe dpj^pi of all SQc- 
(<-4Jiiig And thil, it should be 

noticed, is undiscounted gain. Ml^aye not 
to get against it tlm dN^clion of pastures 
wii^ pf l^h feedidl .vaiae>i 

Fori^natelyiijpoth the CToyeirnmeot and 
the public are hew alive t#the impcMPt 
ance of the bee# sugar indeiBtry^. % 
bCjgiiming has been made with it under 
favourable auspied^. Under %e Finance 
Act of 1919 sugar produced in this country 
will enjoy ^ preferp^e ^er foreiga 
imported suoar of £6 4s.' 5id. per ton, a^ 
j£l 18s. l(T3d. per 4ion^pve| sugar frt^ 
Briti.eb Dominions and Upldhies. Before 
the war more tlian^ 90 per cent, of 
impoHed sugar cainfe’ ; from foreign 
countries. Then, 

These fi.scfvl favours do not exhaust the 
henevoleiire of the State to this big proposi- 
tion. As every one kno;g|l, the .Oovernmeut 
has taken half shares and -provided a 
guarantee of interest on the other half in the 
Company to which the British Sugar Beet 
UrOwers’ Soeifty^llps tmnsferred the rospon- 
sihility of eondiieiing ihe great experimenis 
oft commerciai and British lines at Kelhain, 
near Nea’^rk. ^ 

0 The Kelh^i experiment is expected 
to yield 8,<lf) t^ius in 1921 — “ a very 
contribution to our national enn'' 
suiiibtion of oighteen hundred , thousftnd 
tons of siigaj' annum.’' But as the 
first organised and national ex^rkuenton 
commercial lines, it is at least a prainising 
T.egimiing. An*endlmous f^^pe reiltoins 
for the development of the industry, fflie 
war lias tauglit*us that, sugar ig spineBtiug 
more tfa^ui the d^jght of itif^cjf^a^ 
the cqifaolataon of old age;*’ We see 
inSustry is a factor in the great, 
®*re-colbnising England by afetractihg 
working popuyfion, W iSe 'Spuntry ^d 
pitnddmg adequate ' emplpyfc^i ^ ihe 
tGwm; . .. and ' realise ' th;|,: .subSijsiiiti^ 

f bpn(8®tR::.thatwoilld ac«tMb/% 
i»dustries----n ibly 
but 

'"■$B rapt# andr aiKscessfuI .de velnpimeht . 
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is Jpw ft iamili4;r 


Th®^ ^^^wowaa 

:. the streets, hlis bg«i for- , ^ . 


‘yTS?'-' \ 

liifiiiigidKfr 

moM, bnt vMieg 
re[|4bown ■ 


linst 


Mii:, 


Ipiise ^rellhton, writing on 
‘ * AVoinen «!Poli^ ' V ifi the Fortnightly 
Kei^i^w (Juljili'' recalls the f Acte jcf her 
cn-igin te:Ae«i|. eiorl^ ideye cd the 

war it wa^n^abBed m some special help 


■,.%. caw.-,ior.-'^ 


and chil- 


was ni 

ary life "^rAs disorgam^^^ 

Ti as that womeif should jbe sworn in as 
special ;C(n)§to^ But ^ law1}id not 
Ifi'init . thi^s. ^^pina% the Metropolitan 
Chief Constable agreed to sign car^ior 
voluntary^ .Women P|itrpls, train^ and 
organised^ hy the National ,^ Union 
Woman Wfj 
taiy ad< 


of 

;ers, and the Home Secre- 
li a%iircuiai"*^tter tg the 
Chief Constables thrj^ghout the country, 
asking them to fedlow this exapaple and to 
give the patffdt every assistance in their 
power. . • ♦ 

In these eaidjr days the women wore no 
uniform, but plerely a bad^e on their 
ordina^ dresses with “ N.U.'W.'W.’* 
upon it, Further recc^piition was long 
delayed. IhA authoxitiBS, even after the 
record of Vork loor bj the patrols had 
oonvincod most people of the suecesaT of 
the movement, peraisM in regarding it 
as an esgaeriment, and mher a dangerous 
citoe at that. * 

All Comtablet did not Welcome the 
scheme^ and it needed ;pncliJ>eraietenoe and 
ontfaufliaem to overoomo ^e eijectionB, 
wiye i^Un ramri»B .eimngh,^^ k 
l)lac^. On whole 

which has now a^laeVied to the ai 


. whi^ 
in soase 

of at certain woo^ police, 

the cantliia displayvMl by He anthorilaea ii 
most MakMihle,,^ No was ever taken 
trotn wM^il^ojiild n^ be possible to with- 
dra^f, ^ iwitt&nk t|ik |romen police were 
necessary oT^mt fssipde WM never frankly 

pwevered, and 
<ix raid|^ ait usefulness. 


Were warned again 

Id drunken Topuiiisa keypad tc 

er of a Y.M.p.A. hnt, i 

men were always most gratMUl tor any jj^p 
given them Iqr . 

TMe LtablisHmenh of ilpd^ 

“ comrades' '(duhs/'v.was- 'tiaari^ 
cated-^' by the'...patKdlfi^'a^ th#'' 

These were ^eeialiy pbpuk^ wiW v 
Overseas soldierg^ apd genemHy SjfiCa^^ 
were aa immAhset succuiss. ■ ■ It. it to Sfe 
hopcd,”,writea Mrs. Creighton, “ it 
has been demonstrate^ idr i^l tirpps 
if young peopld are to be J^i^t 
dangers of the s^eets . they mUj^t be ^given 
other and b^ter> as wdQt^ as moie 
able, oiiportunities for meeting one 
another, ,,and amusing themselves 
together. ^ ^ - 

AtlaJho%ial recogmtipn wae aoeorded. 

1 Q 1 Q r 


In 191% nhe Cbjwf Gofum^er 
announce* lip Intentim of 'lappoii^^ a 
hundred wolmen pohOe with tem aeig^ll, 
a ««i]vrint<ndent.*find aAaist^: stj^Orsd- 
teiii!-n!, to 1)1- irHineil unddr hie dw^ 
supervision . And he maie the &o|>erViBbr 
of the BpeeiaLPaSipls the Superintftideiit - 
* o| the new force. 

T hAigh long before the war ml^ were 
conviiioed df the necessity for woinia poliee, 
it id^inMonldedjy war conditions tfuiA aMo 


|nhiie"^authoriti^wHling to app<niii^liA^ 


in 



iut in this, as i# other matters, 
danger 0l forgetting in y^mes or ^ 
lessons learned in the time of war*. 

^done under the necessity of war 
cease in the time of peace; the real n^^^ 
still remains. Tb all those wh^ Imow. aid 
elio have obierve<ywhat has bappenea, the 
need fojir women ^Hlice has been amply 
proved. hat hem shown that^they er# 
able to do work, espednlly; il a^’prfv^ ' 
kind, which would do hBpcilnhto; lor 
Besides this, it is obvious that weidiMi hnliar , 
thmi men should ibaua the cliar^^,^oiiuisiV 
and lihildren in the folim statmM aa# the-' 
courts, and th»t it shraH be tbsm Am to 


, of tim^ patrols 
ivo, up vsi^ some 
B pame the streets and pi 
wCtlKwi - • ■ 


evident and depotfnuaMvCd'wblilnii 
, Whaiidias tfhsB sili^ dsaia 
^ an immense deld'Vif wow am 
epAn to women police in the futunii If they 

LtlKHn a^^imder the'ihdlt Wt mould have the. same aigM» sf 
It eras aoon shown . aimi |mdfO!r«hdaB'gogd 
Whs auificient to <d|^ * poOKont . . ^ %s ■“*- ^ 

^ct. aiui some df teus dnpnf 
M elsewhere oTwif npMs td hw made^^ - — 

Tto paibnls^were be e o i d iii i i ed 
terls and solaiesa .liio nsedia now anitt e^ TBonch at L_. 
i Aa <la all vSegta of * jpeaiT of war. Then Ibe excited and roiWmn 
fom gbrtr that mpev:»iled;a^^ 
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SCbrls woFG * unirerBallr recogHued, aad 
regirded as a product of tbe war. ;^Pmibibly 
ae in other matters, pe^k ho|iea 
that With the coming of peace, we shonld 
netttrti to the old conditions, not ih|t ai^ ^ 
thinking person can have Considered these 
to he satisfactory. But we need now^to face 
the fact that the war has nrodn^ a new 
type of girl, ahsolutely indopeiUMlr^ very 
often wila and undisciplined. She laughs 
and screams about the streets and is ready 
to defy authority; she has shown hemelf 
addicted to petty thieving of many' kinds; 
she is eager for any fun anC nonsense. But 
she is gm>d-^atured, remnsive to ai^kction 
and kindness ahowh in the rij^t way. Inhere 
is splendid material in her. These girls may 
easily be turned into criminals or professional 
prostitutes h}' unwise treatment. The same 
applies, of course, to boys, and it is possible 
timt in dealing with them, too, women police 
may prove full of resource and under* 
standing. 


lit an ^aloqiueht firoratioii Mrs. 
Creighton points out; as regards 
“ new type *’^?that need tuEit only 
*wcnnen p^ce, bpt|pdso a new point of 
view, 

It is the desire for a full and free life 
which is at the bottom of sapiuch of the wild 
and foolish conduct 9l(,the y^ng. What we 
have to do is to provide .channels for the 
ei^ression of that life, not to repress it. We 
cannot keep the younfg.out of ^he Streets ; we 
slmuld not wish to ^ do m, but we oasi make 
tlm streets sale for them; we can see, that 
the places of recreation in which they find 
vent fpr their superfluous enei^ or their 
desire for a fuller eaperi ejige ofdile, are kept 
sweet and wholesome, opr aim should oc 
to make a full and free iCie possible for all, 
in the streets and places of amusement, as 
well as in the homes of the people. 


IS THE «SH5p steward NECESSARY? 


He is essential^ a product of the 
War, ancl, although there ma^e opinions 
to* the contrary, he was indispensable 
durihg that period of |i^ssure and intensi- 
fied production.’’ But is he necessary 
now ? . This is the question asked and 
answered by Mr. Janies Armstrong in an 
articjye under the above title, publi&ed in 
the World’s Work (Jigiie). 

Mr. Jjrms begins by referring to a 
widesp^d view of the shop steward, as 
a highly mischievous person: the pt% 
voker of discontent and unrest in the 
ranks of labour. He admits that th^e 
were shop stew*ai*ds glHhis kind, but they 
are rapidly disappearing, and with them 
the feeling of employers against the whole 
clnss. The ease, in fact, is oited of a 
Tiait^shire factory where the entire salary 
of tius official is paid by the naanegement 
instead of being partly or wholly |>onie 
by men. opposi^n to him 

Avoutd appear to have beeir transfertdd 
from tl# capitalists to the trade unions. 

epugencjes of wir cilllad ion: new 
machii^iy capable of short-cireuittng 
crmipliunts. \ . .. Accordingly a man^ 
able to cope with trouble^ on 
handle all grievances, and to air with 
the . managemeht of the , estahlkhment 
concerned, w^as necessary. , ^ 
did. not Huiiersede the est^ished trades 
union machinery, but rather supj^le-' 


mented it, and to such excellent effect 
that, under his direction » a dispute often 
was adjusted and work resumed before 
any official trade union decisions came 
through.” Trade unieps did not like the 
new official then, though they found it 
pblitic to recognise him. Still less dc 
they like him pow that he is gaininp 
greater and greater pow'er. ^ 

A few months ago the shop steward wui 
regarded as an ugly thorn in the side oi 
capital. But .the ralk of shop stewards ar« 
sttcoessfully yrcMiching the gospel of co 
ope»tion between capital and rahour, an< 
are w'^oving conclusively '4hat such a com 
hination is perfectly feasible, and can be epn 
ducted along hippmonious lines to the advan 
tage of all, including even the sharehoklera. 

TcMlay the shop steward is a ihorn in th 
side of the unions. . One alid edl would jpirol 
ably he devoutly thatikful if they coalc^lin 
inate him, hut he is imw too firmw entTen^ 
in be eradicated. The prohablUty it tho 
many empk^ets who have come to^yealaiB tb 
advantages of the ay^enf*'wou)d protect bin 

The directing forces of mooern tradt 
uniopknu have lost touch with their mei 
BUperfi^ly all seems well. Buj^ if onf dU 
Jbeneath the snuface, cemesUnte close cqntai 

kdk with the shop stewaras, thp codclusio 
ib^^sniption is pendiing, is only tc 

The shop steward ooasMihpd , J 
assikt It ls4H imioSf w]^ fppl: 
isg dbeMke to the fochmlam^ of 
feeliig be4we«i oapkai aad laBoiir. " I#* 
i^l official fs in intitaaie touch #ith :eyei] 



>iie 


of / hi« m^bon, can fliae thorn 


"S 


ii0taiitfyy kaowB what thi^ woat, and is 
•ognisa]^ of how far t)io maliagement of the 
'btablishment hrith which they are ccmneGted 


•an go. 


uj^on a Soviet bwis, ^th .t^e shop 8te#«L\i 
in local control--*a kind of local home riile 
in industry that would seriously diinihi^ 
the union’s central authority. 1?lie nirii 


The rank and hie who elect their shop 
steward are diimosed to supporb him 
hroiigh thick end thin, provided he works 
or their inteieets. ff he doesn’t they can 
.um him oiit. They are also loyal to their 
mions, though this ivriter suggeste that 
he loyalty is rattier to the present uzuon 
etulers than to the organisation, and that 
A’lien these depart mere will be a bad 
;hiTnp in trade unionism. Labour is even 
low advocating that unions should be run 


** resent ezoessive union interference, (they 
do not .ippri>(ii.iti- c>trniigeni totally u^mUtar 
with thi' proi'ailiiig ctinaitions ootaii^in from 
H distance to endeavour to iron ; out the 
creases. They would prefer the utiieiis them- 
selves to be constituted Somewhat as a court 
of appeal, relieved of all pettifojgging detail 
and wholly concerned with basic principles 
affecting labour.” 


Whatever happens, it looks as if the 
shop steward, like many another war-time 
institution, has come to stay. 


A TALK WITH A BOLSHEVIST. 


Public interest in tlie mentality and 
loint of view of the typical Russian 
lolshevist has been considerably stimu- 
sted by the visit of M. Krassin ; but only 

I very few English people have hithert> 
icen privileged to talk with one of his 
iirid. Sir Thomas Barclay is one of the 
vw, and he records his conversation 
' w ith a Russian Bolshevist in Berlin *’ 
n the Fortnightly Review (June). 

Til rough one Bolshevist , he was 
enabled to meet another who w'as intro- 

I I iced tep him by the Christian name of 
>erge. THie conversation opuened thus : 

‘‘ We are represented,” He said, ** a* 
'.irn^ing on a crusade — as trying, by fojpoe uf 
inns to implant our social theories among 
>nr neighbours, and Poland is supposed to be 
folding us back. AU this is fhe absolute eon- 
r.) ry of faetj Wn are defending ourselves on 
ili sides gainst a oriisaab for dur extermin- 
Poles are merely playing the 
tame game as Denikin and Koltohak. Wo 
■fant peace /above everyi|iins|;, peace to work 
*t the problems with Russian 

:>''ople. on the thr^Bold of their liberty are 
■aced.” ■■■■" ’■ ■ 


Serge went on te maintain that Lemin 
is attempting to make illiterate Russia 
“ articulate by education . . . tlie 

lirat step in the eonquest of freedom.” 
He denied that he has eonfisoated private 
property : ” He has equalised it. Every- 
one i.s now the owner of something.’' 
Next, as to Parliamentary government : 

Has it ever occurred to you that Parlia- 
mentary government presqpposes c^ain 
conditions P It presupposes tnat men are 
able to understand what is said to theiii;i to 
read newspapers,, party professions, knd are 
accjbrtsiblo to all the other methods by which 
a nation distinguishes between rival Uandi- 
dates, is able to choose between sttmiested 
reforms and ideas. Call us an otigarchy, aa 
autocracy, anything, ^you like, but you must 
admit that ours is a rkss pernicious political 
.system than that we have displaced. Wa 
have begun the work of making^a free people, 
of ensuring its true emancipation — emancipa- 
tion from ighorano^and illiteracsr. may 
or we uu^y not succeed in mainteiii|^ i 
tern of WKnalisatioii which? will ^ve eV^ery 
man his due, but at guy rate wo sliaU have 
gtveh the Russian people Hie : means of 
ttudyingfor llself. 


“But Leam^»imeihods ate violent. He 
’“s imposed himself, by getting' hold Of the 
inndle of the %r(^ machine, on a 
>‘*j»ple whiidi haii not ohoien him.’* 

* And Oiitat right do you iupppse Hrft- 
‘•/a.K, ot Dnuikin; or nnyomr rnilita'^ leader 
^]aims to dtspoMiesi ahd take hit placer 
llavc tb^. * tho Runian 

a obtain oho.*' 

•hottWers and iwmied, 
nd I ^ aStToi^ ttj bonviotlons Of 
sttOng.^QQgk to preM the 


iu,^,ahaWor to the charge of whdiesale 
asBOftiunatioii >aa piltege, S^« reedied 
biriS wiftiout 
paihT *’ ^prq^eodpd: to a Vehteriefit 
^nunciatk:ri .c^"lihe TliicsaLllee CoimoR lor 
auppoiiiiig Kblb^ak ahd Deiiikin, ’ ' two 

masiFtacre the 

.. te thrini. jmt we leel Englgiad 

is not willingly supporting egr 
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JShglisbtoei^^I know theixi wBU-^sxe too 
iaiiMninded, too iiuznan, and too expen- 
eaoed not to know what is in, store fof 
Russia, .if our enemies pJ^evaii/r 

Sir Thomas Barclay asked what right 
had the Bolshevists, a minority, to dictate 
to the majority. 

" Assuming that we were a iniiiiirity, what 
right,’’ retorted he, has a parent to dictate 
•to his inexperiencea young children? What 
right has he to educate them, to look after 
their well-being, and make them capable and 
self-governiiig citiaensP Are these Russian 
peasants ilbt just children? Under the old 
regime f were they educated? WeTe they 


tmined to 
citisens? '* ^ 

The naviatw remains that 

this theory is a douhfe-et^ed one, and 
that it might be used by aU ty]riK^ to 
justify the imposition of their will on a 
dissenitiiig people. It inust be remem- 
bored too that this eonTersaiicn took 
place before Koltchak and Denikin were 
disposed of, and before the Perish invasion 
had begun. Possibly M. Serge's coomli- 
atory sentiments with regard to Englidi- 
men may have undergone a change by 
now. 



Field-iHarfM >1^ that one* mssa is Iw 

profmion."^ ' 






A FRANGO^BRITISH 

As a natian we are apt tcf pride ouselvea 
upon our colonial policy as a monument 
of enlightened wisdom and justice to 
native races* So far as concerns our self- 
governing Donninions, this view is prob- 
ably jus&ed; the late war went a long 
M'ay to prove it. But when we turn our 
eyes to the Crown Colonies, a doubt 
arises as to whether our system is really 
as efficacious in cementing the scattered 
units to the British Empire as we once 
thought it was. India and Egypt are 
seething with discontent. On all sides we 
liear the intense unrest in those countries 
being urged as a reason against our under- 
taking fresh colonial commitments in the 
East. 

In a ^mparison af British and 
French Colonial Policy ** contributed by 
Mr. Boy Devereux to the Anglo-French 
Review (July), this question is raised very 
pointedly. The writer begins by remind- 
ing us that the French have no colonies 
( orresponding to our Overseas Dominions ; 
iioarly all the French Colonies are situ- 
;'ted 'within the tropical zone, and in all 
tliere is a vast preponderance of native 
siil)jecta.' Hen(^ French Colonies can 
(;nly be compared, fruitfully, with our 
Crown Colonies. And comparison on 
these lines would seem to sh^' that the 
TVi*nch system, if freed|pn from political 
trouble be the test, con Sakn far hapfuer 
l esults aC the ptes^t time, than o«ai our 
own. What then are nuim chairacter- 
i Cities of French administration? 

“ Anyone,” writes .Mr. Devereux, 

' who has had an opportunity of observ- 
ing both systems in aotioa willV 1 think, 
be struck by the mtenselv nation^ aspect 
of French Cdohial policy. To the aver- 
frenchman, Algena is France, just 
us Indo-China, GucM%>upe, and M^a- 
gascar are France. ” Gdffic f^io, inspired 
h a paseidn for unity, iS^ands that tjio 
uiost^iis^t ohtpoi^ ot lBim^re shomd 
I)e govercM^d on the;:aame ^nimisttative 
plan as the Fas d4Cdais.ji A 
<i( gree d financial oontiol and - 

v,.mment has been avoided i A ; ^ 

but ” thel higUy oehtrah^ organiimeo : 

the MifiistSfS das Coldniss makM any 

^(;henie d 
'J'ffipult, if 

. '^he most obvim drawbaefc ol this agideai . > 

the ooit eatailsd % its com* 


plicated character and the multiplicity of ite 
fttnetionaries. It is no exaggeration to my 
that, in every French oolonyi^ere are three 
officials where in a British j^bssewion only 
one would be found. Algeria, for instahoe, 
is simply overrun with jprSfete, 30u$r^4fetSf 
eontroUurs and aecritatrea cd every desenp- 
tiqn, all employed in a stereotypd routine 
quite unsuited to fluctuating colotital ebndi- - 
tions. 

The history of British colonizatiMi, on 
the other hand, is a long recoi^ol private 
enterj^ise and personal adimtare in 
which the British Government’s part is 
merely spasmodic. It required the war 
to demonstrate the dependence of these 
islands upon overseas sources of supply ; 
and it is only since the war that we have 
had a colonial policy that can be called at 
all soberent. £v^ now there is no 
system of reciprocal tariffs such as France 
has always had with her colonies. 

Since 1801 an almost absolute reciprocity 
has reigned between tbe Customs tariffs of 
Algeria and the m^opolis. The shortage 
of raw materials brought about the war 
is likely to intensify this union, which M. 
Robert do Caix writing in ** L’Avenirede la 
France describes as ** a sort of economic 
nationalism by means of which France and 
her colonies will form an orgahib whole, as 
fgr as possible mutually self-supplying.” . . . 

. What is economic nationalism but the 
Gallic equivalent for ”a self-contgiited 
Empire for the purposes of subsistence and 
defence.” which is tne ideal of Mr. Hughes, 
the Australian Prime Minister? 

■ J* H'- 

The economic difference between our 
Ally’n and our own system is not the only 
one. There is the difference in attitude 
towards the native. 

The impulse towards unity, whioh makes 
the Frenonman regard the cmofiies as a part 
of France, lesf^ him also to think ^of their 
inhabitants as Prpn'chmen whatever; be the 
oolouiv of ttmir skuii.: In. spite, however ^ of 
the doctrine of Ol^iailiKtlon, Iducetional 
facilities have hithe^ been offered to the 
Arabs df 'Algeria with a very sparing hand. 
.Such Ticmetirx as exiit have been imelied 
Ufienithostil lAe^mot^^ and thjptr tend- 
enqy m a= whole k to enoonrage.^b know- 
Mga:«|d ueo?of m irkfwmh langacg^. This 
U tbo^’eery plah pursued 

[. us‘ in ^llgy^’^'whei^jh^ insthiction i« 

r en W’-AimHc adSilige b^ extendi to 
per cent-.- ol-the nftmt population. As a 
result an extrenkly small proportion of the 
Ejjgmtiaiijywi^ of one tongue. 

' Bvei' 'In "offices iti"'Wh' is' ^ 

Umitod. According to a meraor^IMn 
. IW0«i^ p by the British. % 

C^meree in Cairo advocating t im mtimlilhr 
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nient ol 8tate-«ided EnoJ^ ^OOilB, 
houses kuTe great diilcultjsr in finding 
emplnyees who can write En^sh inteUigibly. 

Mr. Pevereiix agrees with Sir Vaientme 
Chirol that we have not only over- 
educated the natives of India and Egypt, 
but have educated them on the wrong 
lines. Yet there are also obvious flaws in 
the French system. What then is tiae 
best course to pursue? He advocates 
that each nation should adopt what is 
best in the other’s system, with a view to 


a cloeer co-ordination od the respecHvo 
administrations in these parts, which will 
tend in its tifim to strengthen the tie 
that binds the two peoples together. 
** European domination of N<Hrtheni 
Africa will stand or fall as a whole,’* ami 
for that reason our interests in that 
Continent are one and iudivisible. 
Certainly there is room for an attempt to 
harmonise those conflicting ideals which 
at present render a cotoial entente 
between ourselves and France so difficult. 


■W . .T r 

WHAT TO READ IN BED. 


The books a man keeps by his bedside 
explain a great deal about him. T^ey 
belong to a carefully selected shelf of 
favourites, and must be in harmony with 
his own ideas. Controversy is banned; 

with a few exceptions, are comedy and 
tragedy. The man does not want to get 
excitement, or a moral purgative. He 
wants to dream before he goes to sleep. 

Some delightful confessions of a book- 
lover appear in ‘ ' Bedside Books, ’ * by Mr. 
Simon Leatheihead, in the ComhUl 
^fa(|Ame (July). The society of readers 
in bed, says the writer, is somewhat 
restrict^. ' Married people, for example, 
cannot veiy well be members, nor those 
who regaza their books as a soporific. It 
is a lamentable fact that many people are 
casual instead of confirmed readers in bed 
because they make a bad. choice- NeT([pr- 
theleas, a list of bed-books woifid be an 
abominatioo. 

You may say of a book that eve^ one 
ought to read it (i.s. a great work), but to 
say that everyone ouid^t to read it in bed is 
a gross abuse of a reader’s liberty and an 
interference with the claims of hia Mrsonal- 
ity ; for nowhere more than in bed should 
the choice of books be unfettered. It may be 
your duty to read the works of Gibbon, 
Darwin, Sfiencer, but it is oei^ainly not 
you*, duty to take tiie works of these authors 
to bed with you. No, the liberto of dudoe 
must be maintained, and many books quite 
suitable for reading by day ere unsuitable 
at night. 

Hie; reader is free to select any book 
from lu's Hborazy. As far as a generalisa- 
tion is possible, such authors ah Hume, 
Loetke, and even Shakespeare are to be^ 
avoided. It is quite possible, though, 
that with h few people any one of these 
writers wotfid ximke an exedfient 
roctiimal oompanidh. 


My own preference— an entirely personal 
one which 1 would force on nobo^ — is for 
essayists. Lamb and Haalitt as chief among 
the ancients with one or two of the moderns ; 
these, together with a volume or so of selec- 
tions from my favourite poets, form my bed- 
side library, and I have never found that 
they have failed me. ... I cannot, for 
instance, conceive Paradise Lost ” or The 
King and the Book as adapted for reading 
in bed. They are too long and too much of 
a whole; they do not lend themselves to be 
read in extracts. The same, I think, has to 
be said of Shakespeare’s plays. To me, at 
any rate, they are too exciting as drama 
and require to be read in their completeness, 
so that 1 cannot admit them among my bed- 
side books. Others, perhaps, may not have 
this same feeling, and liberty of choice to 
everyone is essential. We must be catholic 
and we must be charitable. But so long as 
the reader in bed makes his choice on toe 
foregoing principle, no matter wbat books 
compose niB library, he may be looked upon 
as one of toe elect. r 

Mr. Leatherhead gives several amusing 
stories concerning bedside books. He 
relates how a bishop, with a reputation as 
an historian, found that his host had 
placed BoUin by his bed. The ecclesi- 
astic searched the room and discovered to 
his satisfaction a modem novel, with 
which he regaled himself. On the sukfeot 
of novels Mr. Zieathexhead disagrees with 
the Bitoop. 

And for this, first of aB^ would laydeirB, 
thengii some may not atmt agree wifii mOj 
that the ordinwy novd is unsuitable. % 4i 
top long, and if it is wmrth reading at A it 
is iob exoiting, so that it encourages you to 
read tod late, or, if ^ you have suffioieut 
etiungth of oharadibr to break off in- the 
middle,, toe toind is iUled witk tooughts and 
pioiores which are too agitating and not 
oonducive to repose. 

He admits, however, toat a friwEid of 
his has token Dickens andTThacdtoifajr ibr 
litoloDg bed cqmpaiuo^^ 



FOREIGN OPINIOI^. 

t : 

GERMANY. 


The chief event in German domestic 
jpolitics during June was liie general elec- 
tions, held on Sunday) the 6th. The 
propcitional system of voting was in force 
i'or this, the first election for the 
Keichst^ of the German Republic, the 
fliBsolution of the National Ass^bly 
having been decreed the previous month 
in view of the fact that its principal 
junctions, the signing of the peace 
snd the passing of &e Constitution, 
had been fulfilled. There was 
naturally a vigorous election cazn- 
))aign on the part of all the different 
parties ; a few important features of this 
may be mentioned in detail. In the first 
place the old National Liberal Party, now 
called the German People’s Party 
(Deutache Volkspartei), intensified ita 
propaganda to an exttWdinary degree. 
In this it was greatly assisted by one of 
its principal members, the iron, coal and 
shipping magnate, Hugo Stinnes, who 
l)Oiight up several papers in various parts 
the coimtry — rumour said over sixty — 
chief among them the former semi- 
official Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in 
•Berlin, and the Munchen-Augsburger 
Ahendzeiiung, one of the most important 
organs «)f the Democratic Pa^ in 
Bavaria. The second party-activity of 
special interest just prior to the election 
was the yet one more attempt to unite the 
two sections of the Soci^ Democratic 
Party — ^the Majority and the Indepen- 
dents. The effort took the form of an 
invitation from the fonner to the latter; 
it Tgaa, however, answered in a very 
uQ-oomradelike fashion, the insinuation 
being made that the Majority Socialists) 
by their co-operation with the bourgeoisie, 
had beWy^ the working class and 
assisted Oiq>itBSBm. The two parties 
went into the election in opposition. 
The thi^ point of interest was the definite 
break, or rather the ftilure to heal the 
breach, betiraen the Centre and its former 
Bavarian brmieh, ^ Bavarian Peorie^s 
Party. Utis latter, it may be reoslled, 
^evei^ ltai^ irm llie Centrum organisa- 
tdtiiix over the di!«>ute ooneeming 
State (StnkeiftteiiaQ yMm 


was such a burning question a few 
months ago. No reconciliation toK^ 
place, but the opposition of the two 
groups was not to have the same serious 
results as in the case of the breeeh 
between Majority and Minority Social 
Democrats, for in no case ^d the two 
wings of the Centre come into'’'oppo8itiQn 
in the constituencies. 

The elections, contrary to expectation, 
passed off quite quietly. With the addi- 
tion to the deputies representing the 
territories in Entente occupation, in 
which no election could be held, the total 
number of members of the new Beiehstag 
was 462. It will be convenient, for tiie 
purposes of comparison with the elections 
to the National Assembly of January, 
1919, to set forth the resmts as follows, 
the first column giving the number of 
vo<tes cast for each party in the June 
elections, the second column the prasent 
number of deputies, and the thira the 
number in the National Assembly : 

German National Party 3,588,861 65 43 

German People’s Party... 8,455,131 61 22 

Centre 3,600,800 67 * 75 

]^varian Pe^le’s Party 1,254,938 31 0 

Democratic Party ... 2,162,509 45 74 

Majority Socialists ... 5,531,151 112 163 

Hanoverians 318,104 5 8 

Bavarian Peasants’ Union 4 5 

Independent Socialists... 4,809,832 80 22 

Communists 438,199 2 0 

The chief results are thus seen to be a 
very large increase in the Bight, tihe 
ConserviiiiveB or German National Party, 
and the National Liberals; also in the 
esdreme Left, the Independents. The 
middle parties, the backbone of the 
Coalition, the Majority Scwialiste and 
the Democrats, suffered heavily, 
especially the latter, wiiile me 
Centre, with which we may, for 
practicfd purpoeeg, reckon the Bavarian 
Peopled Party, remain iairly constant* 
The communists, who entered upon th4 
election for the purpose of 

obatruction, and not from any belief in 
the pariiamenta^ system, ar^ shown to 
have an inoonsiderahle foUdwing in 
country^ whatever the activity of 
propaganda. 
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Before all the election results ^ere 
known it was obvious that the Coalition 
would issue from the struggle very nauch 
weakened ; they would be at the mei^dy 
of a possible hostile combinati^ of Con- 
servatives, National Liberals and Inde- 
{>endents. The Chancellor^ Herman 
Muller, accordingly" offered his resigna- 
tion to the Imperil President, whom 
it was, after a little delay, accepted. A 
succession attempts ivere then made 
to induce the principal party-leaders in 
turn to form a government, or at least 
enter a new coalition. But the Indepen- 
dents refused all collaboration with the 
bourgeois parties, and the Majority would 
not, in face of their diminution of num- 
bers, undertake the task. To the request 
that they would enter a government pre- 
sided over by some other parly-leaiier, 
such as the Democratic or the Centre, 
they replied that their attitude depended 
on that. of the National Liberal Party. 
The latter, having so largely increased in 
size, could not very well be omitted from 
fvny possible Coalition Government. But 
the Majority would only promise support 
on condition that the National Liberals 
declared themselves openly for tlie 
Republican Constitution and against the 
Monarchy, and also gave up ‘ the anti- 
Semitic agitation by which their election 
campaign had been distinguished. The 
latter was agreed to, but the former, being 
an impcHrtant plank in the National 
Liberal election platform, could not be 
throiMi overboard without serious party- 
discussions. The Majority then 
announced that it would not collaborate ; 
it would take up a position of neutrality. 
On this decision being made Herr Trim- 
bom, the Centre leader, was asked to form 
a Government ; he failed, and the task 
devolved on his colleague, Herr 
Fehreinbach, who succeeded. The new 
Goveniment^ for which on all hands short 
life was predicted, was composed of 
r^MPesentat^ives of the National Liberals, 
Centre aiid Democrats^ purely 
** bourgeois " Coalition. Its Foreign 
Minister was the nrm-pnrty mm Herr 
Simons, who had oct^upied an important 
post in the Foreign Office, and was one of 
those who, with Count Brod^dorf 
Rantzau, wjthdreiy; fi^u) the Gernian 
Peace Delegation at yersailles on being 
presented with the peace terms. 


A characteristic Democratic opiniph 
the election figfires was contained in. Di& 
Hilfe for June 17th 

When the fignres are looked into it will he 
understood why the cry of victory on the 
of the Right has ao sOon been silenced. In 
spite of the fact that thoy have doubled their 
numbers, both nartiea of the Bight eontrol 
only about one half Of the votes oontrolled Iw 
the parties of the old Coalition. The extreme 
Left, in spite of quadinpHng the number of 
their seats, control only a raird. If in the 
occupied territories the Coalition parties are 
robbed of half their seats they would still 
have 227 seats against the 226 of the combined 
Right and Extreme Left. . . . This 
maiority wOuld, of coursS, be too weak to- 
make possible a' strong government^licy^ 
that is, BO long as the Ri^t and the Extreme 
Left pursue their old policy outside the 
National Assembly, making common cause in 
epposition. 

The weakness and confuaion of the 
whole situation became obvious; what 
its effect on foreign policy was likely to 
tie*-^part.icularly as the Spa Conference 
drew nearer — ^become a disturbing subject 
of discussion. The views of Die Hilfe on 
this point were also of interest : 

During the elections the Right constantly 
asserted that an increase in the number of 
National Liberals and German Nationalists 
would strengthen German foreign policy. It 
is true that in words these parties were 
strong, but that is no proof of strength of 
policy. ... In their relations with 
foreign countries, however, both parties are « 
confronted with a solid wall of suspicion.. In 
the comment of the Timfs on the election 
results We read that the influehring of 
German foreign policy by the German 
People’s Party would make all relations with 
the RntmAte impossible w'ithin a week. And 
for the intransigeant French the success of 
the Ri^t parties served as a pretext for 
demanding not only the postponement; hut 
the total abolition of the Spa Conference. 

Comment from the Bight on the elec- 
ti(ms was contained in DeuUche PoMtik 
for June ISth : , 

There is uncertain^ V -n i-ivrv party. AH 
sorts of plans are :i government 

of economic exfwrts, of non«political 
seniatives. « . . Such s^utions, however^, 
overlook the power of popular passion which 
has etttered into the various party organiaa- 
tiotts. Germatiy it etlll ih a state of reVotn- 
tloh. and her first Bei^stag is the ekpression 
0f”#is.''faot. . 

Dicing the inontii, partly no doubt aa Urn 
outciG^ of the acepticihf^ as to tlie latore 
of in Oenbany to 

eipctajjif had g^v^ 

life, there ^dt^ aeveral^ «rtrd||»s 
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possibilitiefi of the ** council-system. ’ 
Germany, it in&y be ramarj^ed, has taken 
^.p^whiU eiepressing the utiiiost and 
most genuine detestation of its practical 
etfeots— the idea behind the Busdan 
Bevolution, the representation of popular 
Opinion not only by simple voting accord- 
iog to geographicid distribution, but also 
I ly profession and trade. A very inter- 
rating essay on this subject appeared in 
the Neuc Rundschau for June, from the 
j en of a well-known German- Jewish 
writer on economics, Max Cohen. The 
concluding opinion is to the effect that the 
council-idea " — a kind of superior anl 
l^ositive Whitley Council applied to all 
industries — ^is the only method of raising 
Germany’s economic status once more. 
The truth of this assertion was — and here 
the writer is perfectly correct— penetrat- 
ing most of the parties until just before 
tlie elections. With the results of these 
before himj however, Herr Cohen can only 
« cuclude that a great step backward from 
the realisation of what may be called the 
“sane council-idea” had been taken 
It. is nevertheless certain that it will be 
n vived as thinking Germans realise — 
w hat is alter all one of the obvious lessons 
( I the general elections — that Germany 
i . not on the whole a favourable country 
for the reception of the parliamentary 
^^vstem pure and simple. But in this 
connexion development, if it is to be 
^'OlJnd, w^U necessarily be slow. 

Of evente outside Germany the two 
roost commented on during June were the 
] reparation for the Spa Conference and 
the fonnation of the Giolitti Government. 
On the first the tendency of criticism was 
to the effect that the demands of the 
I'ntente were unlikely to take cognisance 
tj|e fact that Germany was already 
lioavily taxed and that, indeed, the tax 
n ttrages which had recently been intro- 
'^uced ms’ leading to serious agitation, 
tbiipem frcHB toe moderc^ Left to toe 
( x'treme Right ap^uded the suggestioo 
that Germaliy miiat be accepted as an 
rqual in any discussion, and altoough 
^he prpgramma4iic tpeech of toe 
t 'hancellpr {'ebrehbaeh at the end of the 
' nonto iras of studied m^eratioh, there 
ricverthel^ lay it a good de^ of 

^ would surpise 

irom 

^■be mA the 
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indemnities^ appointment of Lord 

D’Abembn, a finariciai expert, to the 
British Embassy in Beriin was inter- 
preted by the German Press as indicating,^ 
like the French appointment, that of M. 
Charles Laurent, also a financial authority 
latoer than a diplomat, toe determination; 
of the Entente to put the financial and 
economic demands arising out of the 
Treaty in the forefront of their mlationk 
with Germany. On this an article- 
written before the appointments just 
mentioned — ^wTiich appeared in Bic 
Grenehoten for June 16th, may be aptly 
quoted : 

The demands of the Treaty of Versailles 
will bring about for decades to come a flow 
of the products of €tormany*s labour into 
foreign countries. Nothing will be given in 
return, ^ merely a receipt on aeoonnt of 
repa||ition. The German people will be 
deprived of all means of improving their- 
position by the most strenuous of efforts. 
The Government must nevertheless give the- 
labouring classes some return for tbiur work.. 
It can do this only in pi^r, in baaknptes.. 
Thus will the financial inflation in Germany 
continue to grow. . . . And as long 
the principal clauses of the Treaty remain, so^ 
long will this process go on. when Anally 
monetary transactions come to an end Ad no. 
one will accept paper, which continually 
declines in value, in return for their work, 
then will come the coUapso of Germany’s, 
f.conomic system. That will be the point at, 
which the continuation compliance with the . 
demands of the Treaty will become an impos* 
sibility. Their own interests, thesrefore, 
point to the Entente the way to a thorough' 
revision of the Treaty. 

The principal comment on the return of 
Giolitti was that of Deutsche Eolitik, from, 
which the following may be taken : 

The German point of view must take into- 
nccount what CTieiitti will and can do. Hia 
task is to pacify Italy with foreign assistance: 
he must tlierefore look for support and good 
will from the Western Powers. . . . These 
will, however, find in him no vassal, nu 
humble servant, but a toughrskinned partner, 
conscious of himself, willing to be boniid by 
no ties that he cannot K Atain advaht^ 
from, it is a sign of toe hinMgt political' 
discipline that toe French Fress, which for 
the «mt six .yean has timown mud at Oiolitto 
now aecspts his i!etuni^>irito retoeot. It is: 
to be dfisired that toe German Press shonld 
Tndderate their comment, lest the hopes they 
raise from his retiira to power be deceived. 

liie moto notew non-politibal' 
articlea w* to^ im<m^ ® toe Gennaiii 

“ The Skmctoaic Situation of Japam,; 
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The DeTelopKoeat ol th^ 
view of the universe before the ^eils^it^ 
l^eory, " by the treH-khowB physicist end 
exponi^t of Einstein, Erwin Freundlich, 
in the WetMen Bldttsr, 

" The Youth o£ Eriedrioh Engels/ ’ in 
the Neue Zeit for J une 25th. 

'‘Die Erau ohre Sehatten ’V (The 
Shadowless Woman), Bichard Strauss's 
new opera, in the Nene Rundschau, a 
cntdcism by the well-knoi^ musical 
critic, Oscar Bie. 

The other regular literary features of 
this last-named review, as of Das 
liierarische Echo and Die neue Schau- 
biihne — ^this latter becoming more and 
more essential to those who wish to follow 
the latest theatrical developments In 
Germany— were of the usual high quality. 

— - a 

FRANCE. 

The cautious restraint that had begun 
to characterise the expression of respon- 
sible political opinion in May continued 
into June, and the recapitulation of hopes 
and lears and facts indulged in once 
a fortnight by M. Poincar4 in the Revue 
dee Deux Mondee and by M. Bernard de 
Lacombe in the Correspondant reveals 
nothing that could be construed as a note 
hostile to Great Britain. M. Poincard's 
articles -in the Revue (June X and 15) were 
of course written before the British 
Government’s Greek adventure was 
decided upon ; but judging by his treat- 
ment, say, of the Erassin visit, it is 
doubtful whether even this bombshell 
v'ould have disturbed his suavity, had he 
known of it. The fact is that 
Poincare, in dealing with foreign afEairs, 
has eyes only for one country, and that 
one IB Gennany. Once moro he urges 
that the Allies should show at 6pa, since 
Spa had to be, a united front. He 
Teminds u^j^hat from the first he con- 
siderod thaS the presence of German 
delegates at Spa was wholly sup^uous. 
As regards the indeomity, they were not 
to have a oonsoltative vmce^ and that 
being BO, the arrangement of this matter 
might just ae well have bera left to the 
Ileparatipns Cammkeion, as ordained by 
the previsiOKis of the IVealy. Unfortuii- 
alely certain Govenunents had seen fit to 
take it out of the hands of ihe Comeott- 
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sion (while M. Poinca^ himself was still 
ait its head) a^ were inclined to maike a 
mess of it. However, there Uma no use 
in crying over spilt milk. Let them tc^e 
due heed of all the plans for evaskm that 
Gennany was prepanag for Spar— the 
plea, for example, that ^e could not. pay 
her debts to the Allies if she were 
deprived by the plebiscite of .the economic 
resources of Upper Silesiar<^and all might 
be well. Meanwhile be suggests that the 
way to secure unity of idea and action is 
ic refrain from isolated initiatives *’ — 
such, for instance, as entering into 
economic negotiations with M. Krassin. 
He thinks that the moment chosen for 
these was inopportune, to say the least 
of it. France is both the friend of Poland 
and the creditor of Bussia, and her 
interests arc therefore not compatible 
with any sort of political arrangement with 
Lenin. But, after all, this is cnly a side 
issue to M. Poincar^-^egrettanle, but of 
little importance compared with the main 
bugbear, revision of the German Treaty. 
l!he ^eater part of his space is taken up 
by an exhaustive examination of the 
thoughts at the back of the German mind 
and a survey of the articles in the Treaty 
which should be invoked to deal with 
them. 

M. de Laeombe's article in the 
CoTTcepondant (June 10) begins with, 
reflections on the uncertain and menacing 
state of Central Europe. He suggests 
that the nationalltieB fonnerly comprised 
in the Austro-Hungarian i^pire have 
gained their independence at the expense 
of economic solidarity, and that un^ the 
latter is restored, little progress can be 
made. Then the still active propaganda 
with the object of throwing the Austrian 
Germans into the arms of ihe German 
Bepublic gives him anxiety. Pasaing to 
Spa and its proBq>ects, he points out mat 
fWice has not yet received a penny of 
the^preliminary indemnity that Gemiany 
bou^ herself to pay, ae a guarantea^ 
good faith. * Yet, on the indemnify 
question, he does not go so far ae M . 
^ncart^ iriio mamtams that Germany, 
in whatever time or on whatever terms, 
should be made to pay up to the frdl 
extant of the damage done by her in ^ 
wm*. ’^W^Imv6 never thou^iiM 
*bean the fashioB to repeati fkat Gemtillay 

shsuld pay the whole, hut ihe mnit |«y 

e. . 



something ” is M., de Lacombe’s oom-' 
paratively mild conclusion. He contrasli 
the position of France regard to 

the debtor country with &at of 
England. Every sum that is knocked 
off the indemnify is a direct loss 
to i^anoe whi<di she will have to 
make good. Eveiy sum exacted from 
Germany means for England a lessened 
; lirchnsing power for the goods she hopes 
to sell io> the Fatherland and so replace 
the markets she has lost in South America 
tmd elsewhere. Pursuing the theme of 
differences between the Allies, this writer 
Js a little bitter in that Mr. Lloyd George, 
who reproached the French Government 
for its independent action in occupying 
Frankfurt', should have received Krassin 
\vitho>ut consulting France, and be affirms 
that in the Levant England has pursued 
a course of action that is in harmony 
neither with French nor Italian views. 
As for the Supreme Council, it has tried 
to tackle pn^lems from a European 
standpoint, and its efforte have resulted 
in settling some questions, but o^ers 
wliich really concerned the whole of 
Europe were allowed to slide. The 
Sltisvig affair, for example, was, in M. de 
Lacoinbe’s view, a European matter, and 
King Christian ought to have been 
supported by Europe. 

^ A much more rntertaininp article, in 
the same issue of the (JoTreBpondant, 

1 hat on The Situation in England under 
tlu^ government of Mr. Lloyd George.*' 
in the main it is a singularly accurate 
rocord of our political happenings sinc'3 
the Armistice ; but there is a very 
!=hrewd, if not altogether flattering esti 
mate of Mr. Lloyd George, based on his 
(■lection, promises and his subsequent per^ 
fr.rmances and pronouncements, and the 
writer’s criticism in general reveals 
tiie dose ^attention with which such 
^(^mestic matters as Labour disputes and 
oven the tergiversatioiiB of the Wee Frees 
arc being fdlowed abn>ad. There is a 
trite summary of the Korthclille-Georgc 
alliance and the rupture. In ^ite of the 
however, the F!rime Minister hw 
I'otam^ vhis positioa ae the only man in 
I^ditiosi '>!- 

Mr. Xii^ George is to-day A riph maa; 
he has aareied hb ^iMren very ; one 
Tieed oBhr took ai Gia oompoiitieii of Ins 
majority to M tluit it atodst 


entirely upon wealthy hostsM^ those 

who have amassed wealth during the 
he is on the most . intimate terms with the 
rich Jews. The wericing cl a st ee distrait him 
for what they call his ' ** snooessive ocmvio. 
tions,” and the noticm that he i^ld he 
accepted to-day as leader of a fusion in 
which the Labour puty VOuld partidpate 
was never tenable, me has broken definitely 
with his own profoundly absurd prognostioa- 
tions that the end or the war would be 
followed immediately by a new era of 
universal happiness. 

Touching the " vicio^us circle " of high 
prices and high wages, he finds here a 
point on which " the government of Mr. 
Lloyd George has diown itself very 
inferior." 

The workers who loudly call for continued 
incroases are, after all, less to blame than 
their rulers, who have authorihed the increase 
of nominal wages, although th^ know per- 
fectly a'eli that they (the additions) w^ere 
powAless to increase by a single centime the 
purchasing pou'er of the real tvages. 

The work in bur government depart- 
ments has not escaped this keen critic, 
who adduces some of the latest illustrHr 
lions. As regards our Hussian policy : 

The country does , not want any talk of 
new wars; the Prime Minister's Kossian 
policy has changed continually, for exAiple, 
in accordance with what he believed to be his 
personal interest, and he has ex.iisperated 
everybody, both those who wanted interven- 
tion and those who opposed it. The' inter- 
vention policy was perfectly admissible 
. . . the policy of non-intervention was 

equally admissible from other motives. What 
was inadmissible, unsustainable, was this 
policy of inoonsistencies, of war without war, 
of iiogotiaiions while one was bombarding in 
the lljiuk .'^en, of denials of existing facts. 
It has been said that the only economies of 
which the Premier is capable are “ economies 
of truth." 

In La Revue Mondktlc (June 15), M. 
Jeon Finot vodcos moderate French 
opinion in an article on " France pro- 
German and anti-Prussian," in which he 
argues that the two countries are equally 
interested in destroying the Pnlissian 
hegemony ; M. G. A. MaaB(% discourseb 
profoundly on ** The Philosf^y of the 
Fodc-IVob **; iond M. Z. de Noiva deals 
with " llie literary Movemwit in. M 
Ih the Mereure de Franoe (June 15), the 
Bussiaii ooiCdptten of order and libe^y is 
treated, and pbiloaopliiea%, 

by Zi L. Zalesky under the heading 
" !8ie Blementa of the Bussiah Soul.^’ 
M. Fehcieii Ohafiaye disousaes the 
C^antoEig in the Beene de 
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(June 15). But both this Bevue ai^d the 
Mercure are much stronger in lit^nry 
than in political interest. 


iTAi;!r. 

During June the long-expected return 
to power of Signor Oiolitti^ the 
‘ neutralist/’ took place. Signor l^itd’s 
third Government had scarcely talm the 
oath to the King before it was again out 
of office, the votes of all the pa&es but 
the Italian Popular Party ha^ing^ been 
withdrawn from it over the question of 
proposed addition to the pfice of bread by 
Boyal Decree and not by parliamentary 
vote. The parties represented in 
Government Signor Giolitti was able to 
form were his* own, the Liberal D^o- 
cratic, lha Badicals and the Poptilar 
Party; there was also one Beformist 
Soci^ist, Signor Bonconi, and one 
Independent Socialist, Signor Labriola, 
the eloquent and influential deputy for 
Naples, who became the Minister of 
Labour. The Foreign Minister was 
Gount* Sforxa, who was Under- Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs ia the last two 
Nitti Government, while it was interest- 
ing to note the acceptance of the portfolio 
of Education by the well-known Hegelian 
scholar, Benedetto Croce. 

In general the formation of the 
Government was very favourably received 
on all sides. The NationidistB, Giolitti ’s 
fiercest opponents, were acquiescent, 
regarding the appointment ot Count 
Sforza as a sigh that there would be no 
change of policy ; at the same time they, 
like everyone else, recognis^ that Signor 
Giolitti ’s first task was to restore order in 
the country. There was, on Signor 
Giolitti ’s accession to office, a serious 
railway strike in progress. This vras dealt 
with Ermly and ultimately collapsed. Tt 
was followed:, however, by an even more 
serious movement in the anhy. The 
Italians had been doing badly against the 
Albani«i insurgents, and on a oall lor 
more troops b^g made a hhhiber of 
soldiers, partictilany in ^^cpna and Brin- 
disi, reiuBed hnd mtitihied. The revolt 
was suppressed, but a number of lives 
were lost, and severed arrests of dai^erous 
anarchist agents Were effected. In the 
Chamber Signor OioUttiwahnonheed. as 


part: of his policy the renunciation of a 
liDtectorate over Albma and the reduo- 
ribn of all ItaliSn (K>mmitiheata* so far as 
was compatible wi^ self-defence, On 
the Adriatic his policy waa apparently to 
be one of waiting, as to which the 
moderate Unita ioc June 24th, after 
remarking that Gk>Utti’a return meant the 
end of " Somiino-ism, ” commented as 
follows: — • 

The necessity of aa Adriatic comprcnniBe Is 
imposed upon os by the tmpoBsibility of a 
now war. Italy will reach this compromise 
late, after having long and miserably fou^t 
against fate; she wul readi it with a bad 
pace, .‘if ter new illurione} instead of with 
freedom and dignity. * 

The main obstacle, however, to this 
compromise, namely, D’Annunzio and hU 
’’legionaries,” remained unremoved at 
the end of the month. 


FINLAND. 

In order to understand the genesis and 
general bearings of the present Aland 
Question,” it will be necessary to bear iu 
mind certain historical and gongraph'^a! 
facts relating to Finland and Sweden, it 
will be recalled that the Alands are a 
group of islands ^ ■ v from ^e Fin- 
nish coast into the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
that they have constituted since 1581 one 
of the nine Provinces into which Finland ^ 
was divided in that year. The Alanders 
are themselves Swedo-Finns — ^ Fin- 
land is bilingual, being partly Bwedisb 
and partly Finnish in speech-^-wd forwi 
a fraction of 1/15 of the Swedo-Finnish 
nationality. 

It will further be recalled that Sweden, 
by the Treaty of Fredrikshamn in 1809, 
renounced in favour of Bussia its rights 
and interests in the Grand Duohv of 
Finland (inoluding, of course, the AbnELs). 
which ioc several centuries hid been m 
political BSBoeiation with the Kingdom of 
SwedeOf thai after a cionnection of tnore 
than a cehtury with Bussia, Finland 
(including Aland) in 1917, as a oonse- 
quehee Of the dissoli^i^ of the Gaarii$t 
Empire and the Ensuing in 

Eastetpt declared its iode^d- 

ence, and Bussia, Sweden w the 
Western PoiNiiEs have skom 
soveieign independence of tfai 
Bepubllc. In ah the ioe^^^ 
wm tiie IMeratioii of Finnish Indepsiid- 





< nce, the Aland BeputieSi as the codfttitu< 
ticmal representatires i|E tbe Ala^d 
Islands, i^ncurred. 

The trouble began on Aland in ldl7» 
when a revolutionary movement, fostered 
by the Bolshevised Russian soldiery, was 
Huimerlng in Finland. A coteri|^ in 
Aland th^ mooted the idea^ of secession 
irum Finland, but the movement at 
/Bet with opposition from a number o!^ 
loyal Alanders who felt that it would be"" 
baseness to desert the Motherland in an 
hour of peril. In Jahu^, 1918, the Red 
Insurrection broke out, and Finlimd, with- 
out on army or mSiiments of war, applied 
ior assistance to Sweden. This was 
refused, but Sweden, which had turned a 
<letd ear to the appeal* of the: S\i^diBh- 
V] >eaking population of the Finnisli main- 
hind, sent a ‘'humanitarian*’ militaty 
mission to protect the Swedi^-Speak^g 
fMjjmlation of the Aland Islands, who 
Avere, however, in less danger from the 
1 ! ussian soldiery. The movement on 
Aland in favour of secession to Sweden 
M as no\V speeded up. Germany, .it whs 
]e}>orted on high Swedish authority, had 
] roTXiised Ali]uia to Sweden — and at that 
t Tite no one doubted that Germany had 
won the yar — and the fate of Aland had 
j assed frc^ iheli^ds of Finlahd for ever. 

^ The Gf^emment of Finland had mean- 
while suppressed the ..Bed Insurrection 
iind aft|r a-sht^ breathing space had pro- 
ceeded to meet the discon t^t on Aland 
hy a grant to the inhabitente of a veiy 
wide measuro of local autonomy. An 
Aland Self-Government Law was passed 
hy the Finnish Diet, and cam^ into effect 
on May 7th of the present year. The 
Law was well received in Finish both by 
the Swedo-Finnish and Finnish Press, 
t uf in Aland it was rejected withdut cere- 
unmy by A so-called National Assembly, 
which former expresiMd ^at 

the Law wm opened 

the dohr lor dbe dezmoiialisation ii the 
populatfeii cff Adsfhd^ i eupoway 
' ' jection of the mht 

w ithfiiii^^ Fteisih . 

Press, and ^ leeff^ 

ing Bmsdkh 

iVed' thfr Asseml»$>’ie ' 

■ Tlie' Law; 


ilon .of the Swed^FImish natiooptty, 
culture and language. r 

Meanwhile a Delegation from Aki:^ 
had been to Stockholm and had been 
received with ffattering attenticms by the 
King of Sweden, and She Primo Minister, 
The King informed the I>elegates that be 
had used his iz^u^ce with England and 
France in favour of the claims od the 
Alanders, and promised that Sweden 
would continue to support the aBpiratidn« 
of the islanders. 

The visit of the Delegates to Stockholm 
was generally deplored in the Finnish 
Press as ” a regrettable episode *' which 
it was difficult^ reconcile with the^ exists 
once of friendly relations between SWeden 
and Finland, - ; ' 

On their return to Aland, M, .^adPom 
and M. Bjorkm an, the priimipal members 
of the relegation to Stoc&olm, . were 
arrested on May 29th on a chipe^-of 
treason by order of the Finnii^ G^ 
ment. This step wi^ the oceasion^^ an 
outcry in the Swedish Press* and 
exchange of somewhat acrid Notes 
between the Swedish and F^ish 
Governments. ^ ^ ' 

Hufvudstadghladet (June 18) shows 
that it was known to the Government that 
Sundblom and Bjorkman on the very day 
of their arrest were to have obtained a 
resoltition from the National Assembly in 
favour of union with SwedeDi 

In such cironinstances the obvious conse- 
quence would have been that Sweden would 
have sent troops to Aland, with, to be sure, 
the plausible obiect of helpm the poor 
Alanders against the ** Finnish Terror. ’’.By 
such a military coup, Sweden would have 
tome into possession of Aland, and Finland 
would have been compelled to attempt to 
recover what had been lost by a recourse to 
arms, or else to have crav^nly t^inquished it. 

HeUingin Banomat (June 8), reviewing 
the sMuence of events, rembnEs that the 
Finnish Government had borne with 
extraordinary patience conspiracies 
whieh had bm in progress 
twoyaarsior ^ sepamtio Aland fcm 
.Finland. 

; reference to Aland 

is that the iJnAm Pi*de known 

of the the self-determmf^ 

of peoples. tSia Swedes profess their 

dimteu^dness, but give at the saima 
jomraials tpisiKih 
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consid^iifeio^^ BepuWic, are u^er 

di jiland to t Hie ^Ii&bIi .obligfi|i(ita t%ae^t ite m w ofeptmcM 

Press, Swedish and Finzii^, is imaQiBiotis and Jeveiopment. 
in contesting the right iklanders, a The Sweda-Finna de|^^ the efceis th( 

fragment of the Swedisii natiobali^ in schism of ALand must have on thii pofutioi 
Finland, to secede themaeti^: df the Swedf^Bima^ in Finl^ oz 

over to Sweden, in virtilo of the future relations ^ between Finland anc 

of self-deternunation, portion Swiden. Hie question of Aland is nos 

of Finnish territoi^ ttdiizdTia, to b#refeiftd W the Lea^e of Nations 

vital importanee to the <la|enoe td the btSb many ih Finland^ idtd 
Finnidi coasts. It is further poinfM out ^ Sweden also, will re|r^;fiiat the ac^tioi 
that ti^e Alanders, havti^ diaced of the question was hot reaefi^^b'^ 

creation of the independent Finnish discussion among the pez^les coaceihea 




ini^ BE.iCONSFlELD 

" ; By J. ABTHUR PRICE. 


TM ^ IwliM i ta WifaiB, tut •! liidht- interesting nevelation of these volund 
Vok. VX By George Bsile^ tiie evidence which they aflEora 
Buikle. (Ifnwy. IwuneteMh). Disraeli's own ^Cabinet in the cr 

Mr. BUoUe has afc last concludsd'the ' ye«8 had Utae*real eaftusiissm fa 
great Lite of DisraeU. The public haa Eastern p^ey. ^«^a|. and I 
glanced at the work, and for the mom&t uttoly oppos^ jt- ww on b 

seems more interested in such matters as 9 ^^^ Sultan, '(Wide S^sbuo’ ^ 
the hero’s steing^endships with Lady lukewmrm and adnutt^^ 
Cheaterfl»14-wa L^ in his ‘^hahbisj^ef 

eiiriotiis te»^al»isa,tlieih«bm6 statesmen of ^ . f ^ 

his day idugad thefas^^ order 

cf the Br^hieh ;ho created among Ws Eng^;^ aMtorafacrf.the 
lady ftieuds-^fVhioli order the Princess knew wl^ 

Beatrice arid the preaentXady Sellwume, that ^ var w hehwf nl 
as weR a#’ Lfflieji Cliesterfield and 
Bradford, .were m^«-tban in the 

important re velatkms which the volumes Turkey, bnfc big bttsm«8 w 

make on. tie planting of fto Small part of 

Hie seeds from which ’Wie toiageddon ^ 

I prang. This, Imwever, is the result of gentlema*\j^# hewt was nM the 

Ihc^etfoo frivolity which has 

lriUor«fM the stmte cd^^ t^^ great war and 

the bitter disillusionment of. the peat-e. leaders of the 

In time %e hisforical iinortance of the ^hole 

volumes and Ihe valuallfe^state papers etmacj^e, .”8 , 

«« pubMrf ,mi b. 

“'&S-thei»ook and its documente, as <iivKle<i Cabinet f «W 

Mr. tmacines. pormsnently raise the veige 

the ^eter o! Hes-'-'ii-fiehirt. a level comipt and cruel Mpstem tjrannj 

.itb^STireat of history, •’ a us to-day mcompsebensiWe. 

;:i arid' filEbro, l&tanding There were, two reasons 

sclitaTY— the man of fervid jtnaginatioB succeeded. In the tir»y)la^ 

jmcLvlsion, amid a nation df narrow prac- enthusiastic baking of Tlie 

ti val minds, jhilistine, Puritan ridden ? true fh^t in tie da\s of tfc 
The truth is that jpefat?»»:ge|»eratians excitement over fte BulgHnim h 

" ill pi««^ Yittonn- bed, 

I . ople wilT more 
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interest^ gevelation of these volume is 
ihe evidence which they aflEora that 
Disraeli's own Cabinet in the critio^ 
years had little^ real enthusiasm for his 
Eastern policy. <}amarvoag^ and Derby 
were utterly oppos^ tef «t 
of the Sultan, While Salisbury waa al^ys 
lukewarm and admitted iff after y^ars 
i.thah' his chief had put 
on .the wrong bort^s We feet 
Disraeli's ceSunet eonskted; (d tvdiitory 
En^i^ amstocrat^ofthe o^d schei^ 


I ‘UIRT-WTUf IB ■: 

Hie clubs' tiin’il per^ London mob, 

• lit De«|r really appwM to the pehj^e^ 


Kncrlnjwr ■ The tnMl js mai> aicer-w® vwns, ....v* 

Ihifsarian atrociSIf 'had startled 'la mental Lord Camnivon. 
■rihah cohsciene^n p*o-Turl»«Ji polic.^ 

uttyy The.mpg4' st^lwent^ty ■■ for.-, people 


I , is that aft€lt:; 
' had startled 


who knew what hrar nieantJf ^ 
that a war on behhli f>f lOttoidlhn^^^ 


that a war on behhli f>f :Ott 0 Id!^J^ 
woul^be a European Scandal.^ ^ 
financial interestiian the 0ity w^-.:0i>r^ 
for Turkey, but *' big bttfemess '' #g» in 
tbo^e ^ys allowed little pem-e^ in politics, 
and Dizzy, who, *' if an Oridhtw ^as a 
gentleinaii:^ heart,’’ was not the man 
to throw t^eti to it the portids of 
When wo consider that Tnki;L # the 
leaders of the Establishe<l Chtiqh, the 
\ihole force of the Konconfonttist 
(conscience,* fighting Ijibecalisip, and, 
above lall, . Mr* Gladstone were'" fiercely 
anti-Turk, the feet that Disraeli with his 
divided Cabinet could bring the country 
to the verge of a w^ar on behalf b* the 
con-upt and cruel Moslerii tyranny seems 
us to-day incomprehensible. 

There were two reasons why he almost 
succeeded. In the first^lace 'he had the 
enthusiastic backing, of Tiie Que^. It is 
true fh^t ip tie fest days ^ tie public 
etciteinent over the Eulgafian horrors, 

■ Vittorio bgd h 

Ch^stoiiSoin 
iShe was, she 
^^e jn the to 

Ep^ak or write to gf*d«, 'bnt somMfeat 
^ riervf>us and somew*hat weak imd 






: iba name clt C hri^^ -. . eaia idl fee,BM|ith :^pii)a'(fitt^'.]s 

: imA to ^ gr^ iitterestr V . W . if tb mtppaiiftiib^ t 

grbat is really iscbmpi^b ctoiSa^aii^w^B tMuly 0 Q**m^ 'iici 1 

iL SoveroigD, wh()!:oiie 4ay daiiirel^ tfaii a Aec^ to %imk i 

Attoney-Gdieiral in tnotidb «gm^, ^ East, 

"Bii" anti-Turk^i^'^li#lifr^ 

another thtottom n^afeaiof|m if IM- ;Biifi6ia bejsn estd^^hSltt 
. Mlicy, df ^ ^ ®ftpr Tl&mk^ 

Barba^aE^^' jOi sne.«eBl!M fdllher lor 

was not ^pg|ed|?>coi^ld ||^d wotdd kiaTe had xi^mlf 

cabinet to tor :|i^l; bnt we oik ito to desire to^ttohyM^- 

Viotoxia aa a ctosiltntlog^ soveil!^ wjU ^ t&e IVeaty of Beto'j^a toe iikftfto 
haEdly to^Teii^s rator than lessened to 

poweiM,^ to Qu^'^^to^a*« Bui^ia, balBed %; 1 

indeei^ totto^i^whicm anti-Btoian 4^* e:ii^ldhtollii iian 

prejudice bro^hi W tto^^®W6f- ptoUy in the fact of l)isrtolf*B 
Bnlgarito toocitieS tod mined to Turk prejudices, agsanst Bto iiUtol to Iwi 
for ever|i^totoglisb qpinionr but Eziglisk^ and pa^y in bis bplir; to 
opAii(kl wae not yet^ reconciled with 9b vows to ihh'4j^0m''0ifi- 
. Bussia. The g|peratian then in iniddle stnigglei^ eo4hat 
age> h|d g^^n 4U» ddito to' Cdln^^ Bouxnama should get to St&e out of to 
Xto^and itofarded Buad^ as to tore- alliance with Bu8sia#to'*to; £ 
ditarf enediy f the weakness poesihlev He conld ncit to 

i^ to^ fito*9 Empire was suspected by dent nationalities Would 
feW; and ti|ej;>elief t^, unless checked to Btoia, for^e ^an tottto^ did^nc 
in time, it^wxmld domitote Asia, if not believc^in nat^dihalitoi/ bin 'passionatel 
Europe, wad wide-spretS, To thik feeb detest^ it. ;^e toiel change tot h 
ing Plsra^npi^aled and his api^ atotot Wapoleon 111. is ikat h 

couched'^ to true PrusS^ vein' ‘ He encwraged this 4 »rinciple in Italy. B 
was, uhe4did the people, as s^sh as said no word of pttost agaijttBh ti] 
i^atripaam. That Mr. Buckle noth- , annexatiotf of Alsace and Lomto* B 
ito tc^ ill’ ig this 8^tin|Bnt shows how was blind to the Gertnan mento an 
Ito removed oUr educated Sass, as repre- would willingly have cf^nolud^ an all 
sented bj e^-oditor of the Times , are .anoe with German^^and Au^to^ ^ 
from to sprit that can make th^ League not feared to drive Franto ’htb to am 
of Nations a success. Our higher educa- of Bussia. He was, 
tional systeni does not turn out *VGood Mettemich and he.lto to Seeds 'c 
Euftoans. *' It is to the honour of to Armegeddon, which but fqr to wisdom ( 
British people that toy cannot be Lord Sa^bury, who seems froin ‘IhsE 
stampeded ini» a war for purely selfish pages to^ave gras|[||d ito^trua sitttlto 
exidf. It is qiuestionable whether, even in bo& in Austria tnjl^umey, would iKa^ 
the hour of |h^ Btoiu triumjdi, Beacons- sprouted s$>oner than they ^d. 
field hto to ito^to ^ to electorate of Disr^irs foreign policy was. JM^ an 
the c^«<i|itrv behind him. IBk pofitic^ no one alter reading these jMges' can Ired 
mwag^s did not ^dvise a dissolution at him wto any real lo^e of 
that date, and the opinion of to *|h6n at least whtn^his 
Liberal '^ip, McAdam, who arranged not come in, he shoiii^ a jto S|to 
the Gladstonian triumph of IGjgp, .was with to and^n hto^^ ^ 
that if he had ton dissolved Paruament, pres^e ttie autori^ 
hS would^ have been m a minority of toopky, Tl^ 
thirty .A kh^ election was not possible. Hotiie us§ctSto I 

One" 'tiung'''''|he;h^ 'ito- -flirito- . pennkten. ; 

^rilj ekplto' ti dto ^ Hon 2^ his Seitoi^^ 

Was to itrue m<^ye that actuatok for women revesle a suffragist leodep bor 
Bisraeh ip his po^; H^ esHy. He had hts v£Aaea m h 

may hsw& to • but when sr* mek/d imen 

petops m to ^ k4ihi9«lf, t^ to to&6y« of to^ 
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This hook #a6 issued m nie mmauA 
iermaii jhider fee titi© of BeutBohlai]|i 
md Amojika/’ ^mer^ literal roiyferhig 
it* those wre^o words would not, of course, 
lav^ done fo^ the British public^ but we 
li a not#t 9II Btju:^ that^ey do not express 
with greater ^adeumcy than the title 
pjn^lisd publjBhers have chosen the esaOP- 
tial outcom? ,and^; perhaps, also the- 
ftssential object, . Count Bemstorfi’fe 
history of^^his wartiW ^mbasswio^^ 
Self-defence, sel{-;{u8tiflbatio|i a^inst the 
fitt<vjk8 in the United Btates fiind in his 
own countryiiO-thi| was certainly one pur- 
|)f>stt; perhapa^;;;the prim^ purpose, of 
this b()ok. Bnt result is an 

exposition, ihhar^ting and as atfthori* 
tiitive as we im have seen any- 

where, of th© causes Mid effects *6f Ger- 
many’s misunderstanding of * ige United 
States, America and Germany. Berhstorflf 
imd Berlin— thai is ’the antagonism 
loimd which tjiis story is composed. 

Count BematorflJ’s account of his early 
life, is brief, hut it shows that from 
beginning he had appertain un-Prussian 
appreciation lop English political ideas. 
Ho was* boril^ in l^gland during his 
latlier’s ^ ambaf^worBnTp here, and he 
grcfw up in an English atmosphere. By 

ejirly training, fitted to 

im(|eratand nn<^inij|gT)ret a Ifemocratic 
eivuimimity sUdB as the United States. 
H was to this oountPy that he was sent 
alter a oert€un amount of regular diplo- 
iiintg service, particularly in Constanti- 
i‘oj>ls, where %is official, career was to 
♦ nd. '^hi&n mirBX vtwdte out he was 
m Gennany on leave from Wash- 
ington. Hcl. returned immediately, 
t ^ iy Demburg, who 

was^ pit in chargoi^ of the work th« 
Germiu) Bed Oreeg But thought fit on his 
Jiinivrf W esla^sft the >ast prog^^dn 
nrgamsatkm wfioa% ^hkgaht activities, 

ply aftej* l;^|e‘^inking of the 


\ Ip tile < oour|fi ,0! ^time fiie^ 
inplent— f or i^this Jjook 
•cftrage? b6coi]re;;mgre' ^ 
hindrances -to TSpuni^ Semsto^'S 
dy^loihacy — in ' the codlae 4*?®^ 

* the felling aJrousei^lj by’ the ' sixmng: 
^of the Lusitaniii vrais allayed and |h© 
danger of America’s entry into 
averted by two Whtos, fhe 
pacifism of the ^ju^ean ;^Boplii^ ghd th^- 
tact^of the German vAmbhei^orji The 


I 1^' niwic ^ 

hostile feeling 

fmohg^ AmSrM^g^ It wee, in ^ fact, a 

i'isi. great Jlerman crinae at h^ residtaffedu the victory of ih^ l 


ruffled seas of Gernitm^AliperkM 
tions, however, were «)nlyj'nsl^Deginmiiit^ 
show the effect of the oil poured oh them* 
so aasiduously by *f€''Ouill Berp^rff, and 
by Berlin under his directioiva^%hiBn a new^ 
storm arose. This time it wS the\aU6g©i 
‘ un-neutral " fictivitie# of tj|e German 
Military Attache, Captain von f j^eii, and 
the Naval Attache^ Commllaier Boy-Ed, 
Ixdh of wdiom hid to be withdrawn from 
the United States as parson^, ingmtae. 
(Umnt Bernstorff devotes^a tong an(r very- 
interesting c#apter to the alleged Germfl^i 
conspiracies on American soil, and**if he is 
able to trace tlie worst of the^bnces, 
such as the plot to blow np the^ell^d 
(•anal, Uy irresponsible luid misguided 
Genual^ pill ri'd.-. heyotd(i*s to clear 

bis two subordinates-— at least they should 
have been his subordinates — from the 
charges implied in the famous Von B^pen 
papers, and he does record the fao^ that 
he petitioned Berlin for the cessation c f 
the activities of all German .agents in |he 
United States. 

In this respect, it woujW afppear, Count 
Bernstorff's advice wffi folloj#d, fw 
throughout 1916 he entertainedRi livejy 
hope that the goal of his pWicy, the intej- , 
veiltion of President Wilson sn^thc' 
cohse^ent rescue of Geitnany frotn^rre- 
])aralw defeat, might be attained . But 
Berlin again hardened its heart ^d 
eventually, after the sti^gest protests 
from Count Bwwtprff, Wk. deoiaibo ta 
enter IhpoQ ^ submi^na 

campaign was ^?pv CountBem^^ 
work was virtugSl^^ia^^ 
struggle, so fully and vividly 
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IrtawH. ti'lfMiSilibi.'',- M 

Stephen l^h 

Jkfr. Flyim’s olaim that P uritaiiism to 
4he whole the Cr^dian of Freo* 

dorn and tfee Cffampidlb oTBighteousnessi 
r^uires ,BOime ixamiaation In thf first 
pl^e, wbat%^]|j|wi8m? One^is told 
tha| it is a m^al' torc^ that has found 
expreif|i(m, more particularly among the 
Anglo-S&xoii races,', in a multitude of 
btiotaries actuated, according to Mr. 

i^vnn, by a common principle of pcliucal 
.onp religtouf Iree^m.. So much is clear. 
But #^en we turn over the pages of 
history apd exapine those sectaries, 
their dqgmiia civiripmd religious, and l^eir 
actions, &at common principle begins tj 
appear so ^adovy a ^ing that one has 
doubts of i& very existence. A principle 
there chi^^nly is: tliat of non- 
conformity. But that ia^ purely a nega- 
tive principle, and one cannot well 
reconcile the idea of it with the idea of 
a Mving moral force. ^ 

The t^uth would sem to be that there 
i:< a very f^ig distiucUoii between Puritans 
and Puritoism. Mr. fuynn almost 
admits this^ Se takes Cromwell as the 
outetanding Puritan figure of tHe 17th 
century, and, after examining his military 
end p^itical career, confesses that he is 
i.ot entirely representative of the Puritan 
spirit. He rejects Milton on account of 
his un-Puritan views on the marriage 
tie. The glorifies the Mayflower 
emigrants, hipt is forced to concede tliat 
their notions of il and religious liberty, 
as appliM to their own settlement, were 
inferior to those of the Koraan Catholics 
of Mcwyland. Presbyterianism, with dts 
high^ dogmatic form of church govern- 
ment, is not a wholly sati^ctory 
emanatioil ol Puritanism; and the 17th 
(‘eilbury Quakers are almost summed up 
as opportunifltillpn a delicious anecdote of 
their loyal address to James II. We 
are ciame,’!kaaid they,*; “ to testily our 
so-rrow for &6 death of our good Friend 
Charles, ‘and ouHoy for thy being made 
our Governor. We are told thou art not 
of the persuasion of ihe Ch^ch^ol Eng- 
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land no motetliWi we ; therefore we hope 
that grant us the satna liberty 

whloh-Hthou allowest thiself.*' This 
me|hod df abroach to*" a nigoted tyrant 
se^s to fall dhaidedly short of champion- 
ship of the Cause ^ BighteouEuess. 
Nevertheless,' the Society of i^ehds at 
least picked the cultivation of the 
intelllct neft to the knowledge of God, ' ’ 
and Penn's colony in America had not a 
t dngle illiterate person amongst ^e white 
population. In this respect the Early 
Quakers were undeniably superior to their 
fellow-Puritans, and their tradition of 
education as the direct road to freedom, 
if not r>h^C' .u-n^-3«, has been nobly main 
t pined. Education certainly not a 
strong point with the^uritan iconoclasts 
(if the 17th cettfliry, nor yet of the 
Puritan manufacturers of the 18th and 
1 9th who, f crgetful that J ohn Hampden 
was a country squire, waged war agaizfsf 
the landlords so that they themselves 
might secure the cheap* food which meant 
cheap labour for the towns. 

“ Puritanism m its turn throws out an 
extreme iSft wim a hundred branches 
of its OM'D,” wrote Lord Morley. « ‘ The 
finding of a common denominator for 
these hundred branches, and the, proving 
that it constituted a fbree that impelle^l 
the nation towards what we understand 
by freedom ” and “ 4^nrioeracy ” is 
the task that Mr. Flynn hiirsell. It 
was a stupendous uhlrrtakmg. and we are 
frankly of opinion that* he has proved 
little more about Puritemism than whit 
was already proved. A lejw conscientiouH 
writer mi^t have made t better case for 
his thesis. Mr. Plyim’s fairness stands 
in the way of his argument. He is much 
loo honest about his Puritans to conwnce 
i>s that they were morally^fferent from 
the everyday Englisbmgn witli hi« 
ingrained domestic virtues, his “ gsniti- 
for compromise,’' and his clevernesB^>iii 
divorcing life from re)igi^* and religion 
from “ business.” Biut ne has ccHainly 
written a very intcre.sliing book, packefi 
with historical knowledge and yet not tor 
erudite for the common intellect. Om 
Puritian forebeaffB/ may not have been 
so responsible for our ^res^t deiho 
cracy ” as Mr. Flynn flunks. Bht il 
^hey were not, it is far frdn certain that 
tJ^ is their disenpdiL 
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Recozds of the Great War. 

Tht Sacrtl Gorpi. A Talt ■-InttHIgmca " 

on Front!. ' By Captain Ferdinand 
Tutiny (Murray, 7 /6 net). 

Captain Tuohy, in his capacity as Intei!i- 
^enco Officer, travelled over practically the 
whole of the war area and several neutral 
Rtiites as well. He tolls an absorbing story of 
i,1)e espionage system in those different lands, 
nnd passes many intcrcstins comments on tho 
roliitive success achieved by the Allies and 
their enemies in this field of activity. On 
ilie whole, one gets the impression that Great 
llritain did remarkably well— very much 
better, in fact, than is commonly supposed to 
hiive been the case during the first year or 
so, when the “ spy mania ” in this country 
was at its height. Yet this author suggests 
tliat the General Staff filed away tho 
i'^iaginatioii of its younger officers,” In oth-'r 
v.i rlis, liad it not been for the Dug-Outs, the 
hucecs^of our Intelligence in the field, at 
any ^e, might have been a veritable 
triumph. Captain Tuohy ’s yarns of indi- 
vidual spies are irresistible, and his candour 
is decidedly refreshing. 

tht anal Ww, By C. B. L. 

Fletcher (Murray, 6/- net). 

Mr. Fleibher i| one of tlie robustious people 
^vho regret that the war ended without 
Miirshal Foch “ having his battle,” and 
I bough his record is strictly concerned with 
1 bo war, and not with its results, this point 
of view occasionally makes itself fdlt in these 
1- turesquo and lively pages. The piincipid 
< Miiipaigns in the West And East are cleverly 
i.:;od. he gives a remarkably lucid 
I III 01 the wearisomely protracts fight- 
ing miA tortuous (and still to some extent 
ivu omprehensibli^ niplom.'K'y in the Balkans, 
ended oy a^fbrief fortnight of victory,” and 
ill'* poncinding nage of the war in the West 
••dniirably done. If the book tells us noth- 
ing new. it at least affords a bird’s-eye view 
f>l the onief events in the four years’ world 
dnirna. 

With IN Strhi ki MtMMlt. By Douglas 
Walshe (Thie Bodley Head, 7/6 net). 

Mr. Wahbe was au ofiteW in an A.S.C. 
unit attached to the SWiian Army, and 
took part in Alfied wumsive that ended 
iu the capture of Monastir, Ho writes of his 
’ ^perietwes both vividly and ronrindngly, 
=\^'d with un eye to the civilian rsther tbsn 
u > p purejy ^ili tary sioei Hie high |^pmi(3^ 
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„ of the Serbs is summed up ip the concluding ^ 
sentenced: “ It has beei|i|a |kVivilege to earve.^^ 
them and his ricord; as a wMe, givlto a^' 
t.leaBant and significant picture ^h© ^ 
harmony Iwitwoon Serbs and BritiBh."^ Sie 
book would be cjxcelleht )>ro-^ofbiaii pnma- 
ganda, if indeed siu-h a thing was panted to 
eonvinee us of our Ally’s bravery ai^ ‘ 
exceptional loyalty. As it is, it is a bristly 
written and very numan narrative of Bajknin 
oveii+K, men, and morals. 

• Fictioli. 

The Watch-Dog ol tht Crowni By John 

Knipe (John Lane, 7/- net). . 

Mr. Knipe has written a historical novel of 
much more than ordinary merit. Ghooeing 
the period of Edward VI. and tbe Protector 
Somerset, and making the conspiracy of 
Seymour of Siidelcy, Lord High Admiral, the 
foundation of his plot, he gives us an aamir- 
ahle tale of intrigue and romance, and in 
character of Lady Frances Grey, the girlish 
accomplice of Seymour, a re-creation that 
touches genius. Most of the actiim of the 
story takes place at the Tower, where Sir 
Henry Talbot, the “ Watch-Dog,” keeps Gie 
best ward he can over La^ Frances, but 
there are convincing pictures of the dreaded 
Star Chamber, and of less ominous places such 
as Greenwich and old Dorchester House. 
There is rejil atmosphere in the dialogue and 
setting, nnd the narrative never fiags. 

TN Rfvtii of Orion. By Sir lionald Ross 

(Murray, 7'/- net). 

Sir Tionald Boss has based his story upon 
” The History of Raffaelo Bontp, Cardinal of 
Parma,” a historical MS^ of A.D. 1539, 
written, by a visionary eoclesiastie, of the 
name of Miiren. Tl^e Cardinal himself, how- 
ervor, plays a comparatively unimportant 
part, albeit a dramatic one. The people who 
chiefly concern us are Zosimo, the dwarfij^and 
Count Ptto Aarimar. his master, Count 
Reicheiffels, a noble of the Swiss state, who 
holds the revels for the purpose of deciding on 
a husband for his dauinter Zelita. aUd 
Mbrva, the mysterious and mjatic mother of 
Zoaimo. There a pyilne eonneotion 
l>etwee#Count Oitiu ^d hiB servant, and this 
governs the develApinsAt of a taled^kat oiipm 
like an ordinary meAiffival romance and enw 
as a fantasy in medimval mysticis m, m a wilo 
setting of Alpine solitudes. the 

historical detail is thoroughly worked out, the . 
purely imagimiitive power of the writer if 
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v hat cliieitiy appeals id ui. Tq|? atvi 
}ihe Middle Aiea ais well ae fair ilie 
trailer, the Bodk , ii«|i grecil pey^ 

‘ Tulue and real poetic warm, 




tiM tliry iM t HfiCiMtiiW^vfr. By Jane 
Mander Bnd|py Head, 8/^net). 

Alice Roland is a conreniional BnglisK- 
, womaii who has toan throu^ one unpleasant 
oxperienee wnthpi ma% and does not #ants 
another, llenoe, when safely bnt not 
ably wedded toc the rou^isn settler, Tom 
Koiand, and installed in his isolated ramber 
t^amp, she holds &r a>long time from her 
iiatiii-iil affinity Bartd Brace. Her daug^tei 
Asia, however, takes the bit between her 
teith and oasts in her lot with a man living 
apart 'from mij^, lawful wife, and there is no 
saying whether Alice would not also have suc- 
cumbed to her passion had not Tom solved 
the difficult.^ by dying. The love stories of 
' naother and daughter are cleverly developed, 

, and thf setting is unhackneyed and pictur- 
csqfto. ^At a m'st novel, the book promises 
well for the future t>f its talented authoa. 

Tim Mwilltd BMlnhap. By Christopher 
Morley (Chapman and Hall, 7/6 net). 


¥ 








tiM Mm # Mm WaliMiiai flMtory. Kt 

Jane M. Style (Watts, 2/- net). 

In the general Uprooting of the pre-wut- 
beliefs and prejudices, the PoBitivisi..s 
have leared their somewhat dimiumhed 
heads, and there has been more than 
one attempt to put forward Comte dnee 
more^.. as the master teacher of * the 
19th ''century. This liook is one of these 
efforts. It is chiefly interesting as repre- 
senting Comtism from a w'omazrs angle ot 
vision; the emotional treatment of the sub- 
ject could hardly have come from a man. 
One feels, perhaps, that what is valuablo in 
Comtism has already been absorbeqp^by th(> 
c^ipoiind of other philosophies that makr 
up the average mentality of mankind. 
Certainly we are nearly all for the religion* 
of humanity ” in theory, if not in practice’. 
I'his essay does not discover any fresh mes- 
sage of the “ Master.’^ 


TkMMt Htiiry Nuiloy. By Leonard Huxley. 
L.L.D. AHfmtt €•»!•• By F. J. Gould. 
Life Stories of Famous Men (Watts, 3/() 
net each). * 


Novels with an American setting are 
possibly, not so popular with the British 
public as the 'present rather copious dose of 
them might lead one to suppose; but Mr. 
Moray’s latest volume is a really admirable 
specimen of its kind. In some measure it is 
a continuation of his “ Parnassus on 
WheclS|” but the company of the immortal 
bookseller Roger Mifflin is enriched by the 
addition of the fair Titania, who comes to 
hian to learn the trade, and by that of a typi- 
<’ally intelligent young “ ad-writer,** Aubrey 
Gilbert. The two of them and a murderous 
German chemist cause the .talc to run very 
far beyond the limits of the bookshop, 
though that institution is the centre of the 
dark intrigue. The novel contains much 
goodj sound philosophy and a rich vein of 
purely human excitement. 

Tut SHvtr Taa-llwp. By K. Everett-Green 
(Btanley Paul, 7/6 net). 

A young man who believes his dead father 
to have been robbed of the fruits of his life 
work by an erstw'hile friend, and an elderly 
Woman who has sworn to avenge a dead 
sister who was betraved and deserted by her 
humnd, come together in the Tea-Shop. It 
transpires that the Mrs, Silver,’* who runs 
it, is really the wife of the man whom Jack 
Colquhoun believes to be the scoundrel he 
wants ; and that Jane Fosshury’s ** objee- 
tivo ’* is lod^lil* above the shop. However, 
the real villain in both cam turns opt to be 
this self-same lodger; and in due course he 
brings himiiolf to his own bad end. On these 
foundations Miss Everett Green has built lip 
n decorous romance, »'fth plenty of mystery 
and excitement. Her readers will ** simply 
love *’ her inventor-hero, Oolquhonn. 


These are the first two volumes of a new 
series dealing with the life work of some ot 
the chief protagonists in the struggle for free- 
dom of thought. Br. Huxley tells the story 
of his father’s career with an attractive clear- 
ness, and sheds no little light on thf 
philosopher’s character by intimate personal 
touches. The book contains also some inter- 
fasting lien portraits of Huxley’s associates in 
the world of Science— 'including Darwin, 
whose “ bull-dog ” he prided himself on 
being. There arc graphic descriptions of the 
philosopher's dialec;tical combats with ecclesi- 
astical and other opponents." Comte is not 
tiearly so sympathetic a perwnaiil^, but Mr. 
Gould has made the oest of him. The 
Founder of Positivism showed himself human 
rather than humanist in his reiations with 
the other sex, and the squalor^of his marital 
frircumstaUces is hardly offset by the tcmcli- 
ing romance, uncompl^ed, with Clothildc df 
A'aux. Mr. Gould succf^ssfully extracis botii 
the emotionalism and the philosophy from 
this many-sided Frenchman. 

9' 

Sports aad Pastimes. : 

tmm mrim. MMHrtM M Ainit. By 

H. T. Shoringham (Hodder and 

Sto^hton, 12/6 net). 

Mr. Sherini^am, who is the Anglin ij; 
Editor of TAf. Field, is not 'oiily a devotee ut' 
ffshing, but a serious student of ffshericK. 
This, his latest hook. ^contains a wealtli of 
information on the^iatter subiebt in so far ns 
it pertains to the trout; he writes with 
knowledge hoth:|{ifm waters and ^losf 
that mi^t he. His tnetiiod of treatmepi' 
jooredveiry should win the heart even of 3hf 
moist rabid non-fishormnn. He does not 
thrast his knowledge luwn its ; he timpk lots 
iis bee that k personal adventure^ 
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ai^hg^ told in a graphic^ yet 

delightfully i^maical, fashion. He is the 
t^liersmontAl angler, excellefMS. Cofn- 
parra with the more solid, sort of writer on 
^hlng, he appears almost friiroioiis at times. 
But he gets where the more amid scribe can>> 
not hope to get. 

Mtocellaneoas. 

Tlitiiin Ftuilf WaSiiig. By W. S. Godfrey ^ 

(Waits, 1/6 net). 

The issue of a j^ew^and nnlnrgr-d edition 
of Mr. Godfrey’s pdinpKkt iiiti.t.-ru-.- a revival 
of nationalist hopes for the conversion of 
people who* still believe in God. This 
pamphlot created some stir when it was first 
published in 1906^ partly because it was the 
work of an ex-clergyman of the Church of 
England who had '^irogressed ” from belief 
to doubt, but largely because it voiced a per- 
fectly sincere conviction in unusually digni- 
fied, even exalted, language. The Great 
War, with all its unspesdcable horrors, 
cruelties and miseries, has undoubtidly 
caused some fresh wavering in the belief in 
an all-knowing and all-planning Deity, and 
has furnished Atheists with a new oppor- 
tunity for attack. Mr. Godfrey’s pamphlet 
IS probably as good a weapon as could nave 
been found fo.r the purpose. 

Tut WMt Art 0 f Dining nnd Tnklf 

Ptnnrntinns. By J. Roy (Carmona and 

Baker, 21/- net). 

M. J. 11^, the author of ** Le Guide du 
Gourmet h Table,” has in this book compiled 
u comprehensive guide to the art of dining 
wisely and yet well. One must go back 
Abranam Hayward in order to find the 
subject treated with as much gusto and 
c^nthusiasm. But M. Rey is even more 
[•roctical than Hayward was. He believes 
that bra^nwork and imagination are essential 
to all who aspire to bo hosts, that they munt 
keep themselves thoroughly posted in the 
latest development of the culinary art and in 
the rhnnginn fashioiiH of table decoration. 
For tlniiie uno aim at distincftion in enter- 
taining, M. Rey will be a useful guide. He 
leaves no aspect of his submet untouched- 
breakfast, luncheon, tea and supper, as wcil 
as dinner, come within his scope. He treats 
of the art of carving, of the uncorking, 
decanting and serving of wines' of Lord 
Mayor’s l^nquets and ol fresco luncheons, 
rind of every other topic that can interest 
the epicure. And in addition to all these 
merits, his hook is profusely illustrated. 

Tht Pr9*l«iii« of Mtgiumililp. By 

Allessandro ZYmonidns (Kegan Paul, 

Tren^, Trubner, 7/0). 

This is a forbidding b(x>k, but the dark 
secrets it purports to contain are only for the 
initiate. Sir Oliver Lodge makes very duii 
reading compared with this advanced 
manuaT of rrecultism, and it makes the Rev. 
Vale Owen seem no more than a child paddi- 
ing in a magical sea, Ibe author is uncon- 


cerned with aTOhmetics, and writM> far 
believers only. He deals, like the pap^i pf 
the Egyptians, lice PistrilT Sophia, the hook 
of Genesis, and the latest revelation of 
Obaspe, with the origin of the world, aiid 
betrays an intima' 'f of occult lore. 

Once the mutual •' ■ ho language is 

overcome there are thrills even lor the 
neophyte. 

Reprints. 

%lM LHt at Rtebun OMm. B; John, 
Viscount Morley, O.M. (Fisher Unwin, 
8/6 net). 

Students of politics will welcome this re- 
iHHUo in one volume of Lord Morley’s standard 
Life of Cobden. There has been notbitig to 
ocjual the book, which was first puhlihlird 
nearly forty years ago, in comprehensiveness 
a. s regards both the statesntan’s publie and 
private life. Cohden’s soundness of judg- 
ment in international aff.airB has been rather 
lost in the controversies that have rage 1 
around his merit as a domestic statesman ; yet 
his foresight in foreign politics is, as Mr. 
J.‘ A. Hobson reminded us in a recent work, 
one of his chief claims to our regard. For 
this reason alone the re-issue of the Life 's 
timely at this period of troubled European 
politics. 


Latttn at Travel (1862-1913). By Rudyard 
Kipling (Macmillan. 7/6 net). 

This is a reprint of three series of letters, 
contributed respectively by Mr. Kipling to 
the TimeSf Morning Post and Nnsh\s 
Magazine on Canada and Egypt. Besides a 
deal of terse and vivid descriptive writing one 
gets some jiungent reflections on social con- 
ditions and oMl-poii rings of Mr. Kipling’s 
political philosophy. There is a letter on 
“ Labour^’ in British Columbia which makes 


one think. It was wTilten several years ago ; 
but it reveals a condition ^f nrg.iiiiard 
labour’s supremacy that is iI.m 'i Mi> 
the ascendancy of the working man that has 
established itself in this country only since 
the w'aT, The immigration problem doubtless 

fiiirrifiil fnrwnrfl ihin Tnni'ntriAnf. in rinna/ln' 


'J’hcrc are also observations on the ” self- 


determination ” principle that arc higli!y 
applicalile to th<* present state of unrest in 
Egypt, and elsewhere. 


TM OralN of tlii "FalMii.” By E.aF. 
Knight. ThfFortlt By Stewart 
Edward White (Nelson, 2/6 net each). 

These b(mks take their place sensnnnhly in 
” The Edinburgh Library of N)iii-Kiciioii 
Books ” ; everybody has begun just now to 
think of the joys of life in the open air. Mr. 
Knight’s narrative of his' cruise in an 18-toh 
yawl -in remote South American waters waS. 
when it fir*t .ipr.ear-'l acclaimed as one of 
the best "iMiig*. i-: kind in modern 

literature, and to-day it reads as well aa 
ever. “The Forest” is more pun#^ 
Amerioan; it describee adventures oira 
sensktionfl in the backwoods of the Fkr 
North. But it is hardly less welcome aK: h 
reminder of the w ” tlmt eontes to all of 
us at ^me timO of bw lives. 

■ X ■ ./'.C' 
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* ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. AND 
NASAL CATARRH. 


Tlw Dr. KNrlii W. AWMma TnttaMnt 


There is no room left for ^onbt as to its being 
)ssilile to fight tuberculosis successfully by means 
the Alabone method of treatment, having regard 
the established fact that by its administration (for 
Ml over forty years) some thousands of people who 
?re formerly consumptive have been permanently 
lit'ved. 

MEPICA^ OPINIONS, 

The following extracts are from a few of the recent 
imerous letters of Patients now under treatment 
owing what their own medical men report as to their 

■ogress : — 

Co. Wexford, Ireland. — " As I have seen another 
ictor I now take the pleasure of letting you know 
Hat he thinks of me with regard to my lung. He 
id : I am a wonderful recovery,’ and he told me 
hud never seen anyone recover like me.” Earls- 
ild. '1 was examined by my doctor, and he told 
v . ; ‘ My lting.s were quite healed and that 1 had 
eatly benefited under your treatment.' ” Wallsend. 

' I am sending on fee for Treatment, and I told 
y doctor about it, and he advised me to try it as 
: said ' he could not do any more for me than what 
: ha.«i done ’ and he will still keep me under him.” 
irec month.s later same patient writes : ” Since 
1 wrote you I might say I feel greatly improved 
' the three months' treatment and everybody that 
es^iur now does not know what to think. The 
octor himself was in this morning to see me and he 
dmitled that 1 had greatly improved.” King's 
yna. “ x anc able to do a lot of walking without 
ieliiig any the worse for it. My doctor says ; ' I 
M getting on wonderfully well.' ” 

'the following Patient’s illuess was resultant from 
neimibnia, and he had previously been in a Sana- 
jrium. At the time this Treatment was commenced, 
throat was affected, there was shortness of breath, 

IS ch(!st was flattened, and there had been blood- 
Htting. Nr. Stroud, Olos. November fith. — 
l am feeling much better. My doctor says ' I can 
lutrtnk'some light work now, he is surprised at 
‘9 way X have improved.” December 8th, 1919. — 

^ am feeUng much better in health, and I am much 
monger. My doctor has examined me, and stf tes 
“ire is no activity of the complaint.' " January 
[th, 1920.—” I am still steadily improv’liijj in 
ialtli and increasing in weight, having gained 
“hs. ]\xy doctor thinks I am quite fit to start work 
aw. ' 

Jull particulars and copies of recent testimonials 
by sent on application to the Secretary, The 
Alabone Treatment, IAd„ Lyiiton House, 
Jlighbnry Quadiant, lAindon, N.5., from whom 
uli^o be obtained Bt. Alabone’a important book. 
Cure of CbiiBiitilptlon, Asthma, Btonchttis, 

“ Other of tlfce CMMit,” which will be 

yarded ' 
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weekl y pap er a which 
U beint publiehed at 
its original price since 

An exceptionally good medlniik 
for high^t^aa advertisements. 


Omeos: 

tt, Essex Street, Loadoa« 


plssii|ytailea Review of. Reviewe^r^ 


Your daUy paper gives you facts— perhaps, but what weekly review 
do you read ? 

Are you keeping in touch with what is going on iti the world to-day ? 

The world is in the melting pot — you have been told thil^so often that 
you are b(gijining to doubt it — but it is true. History is being . 
made every week Government, Literature, Art, are all being 
re-made. Science has a new discovery ever^^^ month. 

If you mean to understand this inodern world that is now making you 
cannot do without 

f 

Ct)etr])man 

<»• 

It is an INDEPENDENT REVIEW wliich keeps you in touch with all 
the vital matters of the hour at home and abroad 

Compare it with the best sixpenny weeklies and then remember that'it 
is sold at one-half of the price. 

Yc^ can buy Everyman everywhere for Threepence. < 

Place a regular order with your newsagent, or subscribe direct ;io 

The Manager, Everyman, Whitefriars fiov|e, 
Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4 

A Specimen Copy will be sent on application to any addresa^g 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. ^ ^ 

London, A^ust &A; 1920. to plunge the Continent once again into 

the ghastly nightmare of war. the 
Tributes' to tp necessity time that these pages are printed, Poland 

* rMr ^ to press early may quite possibly have been foifed to 

W T Stead the month, we were maktf an unconditional surrender to the 
. • aieaa. ^ more Bolsheviks, and may either be placed 

than refer briefly in ♦our last issue to the under the control of a revolutionary 
Memorial which has been erected on the government or have become a vassal state 
Embankment to the founder oi The subservient to Russia. Were the. s^eue 
Review of Revims, In the. present of this latest catastrophe less' distant 
number we reproduce a phbtograph of the from our own shores, it is difficult to , 
beautiful portrait which has been executed imagine that public opinion would mi be f ' 
by Sir George Frampton and it is a sin- roused to the same sense of imminent 
ijnlarly gratifying pleasure to publish the “ danger and outrage that was evokeS by 
tributes to the memory of Mr. W. T. the German invasion of Belgium six yeardii. 
iitead which have been sent to iis from ago. For np one who has watched the 
^ome of the most di-liiigui-lK*-! public development of events in Europe since the > 
ifien of our time. No words of ours are Armistice can have any doubt that Russia, 
leeded to add to the. praises that have triumphant over her enemies on everj' 
x*en gla(fly sent to us by men of such front, with a huge and victorious army^ 
•varied political stations as Lord North- fully mobilised and intoxicated ^ith easy 
diffe, Dr. Clifford, or Sir Harry Johnstone, conquests, and ruled by a poup of enet- 
The Eevim itself pas^d ixitd new hands a getic and determined politicians, wljjp, liaye t ; 
^ear ago, but it has been otu ^deavouf for the p^t three years been prochfixiiihg 
0 live hp to the ideals which led Mr .'.Stead their intention of spreading revolutioii 
0 found it in 1893, and foTOaintain the the civilised world, is a mare 

radjtmns estabHshed by Mm formid^le menace to the peace and 

m his .death by Ms famfly, which stability* of Europe than Germany wal 
Hade ibf it a review that, in Ms own words, even in the most arrogant petiod of the 
■ would mterpret the best thot^ht of the dynasty. Ever since the 

lay in such a mmmet as to render H Peace Treaty was pnbli^ed, it has been ; 
iccesaible to the genetad int^genefe M the diwly evident thatihe future stability oi 
ige." > . ‘ any European settlemimt 

’Sy:.'".' to,. the .League, of ' Nations^ 

S yesttB ^ creation of a 

ThaHti)lis||iae Poland WM^ 

in 1914, Europe act as a. Mer 

■ Since, Ibng'hc^^ 

M.ion who 

whf»ie :hxp8mMi;r^|^ 





liave believed in and expatiated upon the 
Vast possibilities of developing German 
power and influence in Russia. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsh, conceived in the 
moment of Germany's greatest military 
success during the war, revealed the 
passionate desire of the German rulers 
to obtain a grip upon Western Rus^a 
and ultimately to bring the whole Russian 
Empire under German domination by 
the methods of industrial penetration. 
And even when the German arm}" was 
utterty defeated on the Western front, 
it was still plain that if the Germans could 
succeed in expanding towards the East, 
they might yet gain far more in territory 
and real power than they had lost even 
by the restoration of Alsace Eorraine to 
France. They might accpiire dominion 
over new tracts of territory in comnarison 
with which the stolen provinces of France 
were altogether negligi1)le ; and, what was 
infinitely more important, they could hope, 
by joining hands with Russia, to create in 
the course of years such a combination of 
military and economic power across the 
ma]^ of Europe, as would leave the British 
and French governments in a position of 
isolation and inferiority. 

It seemefl so easy to 
Lord Curzon’s complete the task of 
Responsibility, winning the war by 

consolidating victory 
with a stable and permanent peace, that 
ever since the Armistice the tension of 
Xmblic opinion- has been completely re- 
laxed, and the diplomatists have been left 
free to make or mar the settlement accord- 
ing to their own abilities. After less than 
two years of peace-making, which have 
reSultod in no real peace, we are suddenly 
confronted with a situation in w"hich our 
pow'er to enforce reasonable conditions 
upon our enemies appears to have entirely 
vanished, while our enemies, demoralised 
and stricken b>' the w^ar, have yet emerged 
so far triumphant that we are obliged to 
treat with them on equal terms. W^’ho 
call say that we shall not. before long, find 
ourselves compelled to approach them as " 
suppliants ? The immediate future mtast 
depend upon the issue of the Armistice 
iKgotiations between the Bolsheviks and 
Poland. We have said repeatedly in this 
Review that we believe Poland to. have 


been disastrously misled 
war against Russia. Ther^ was :no^ 
any ostensilfie pretext to jtfetify t 
opening of^hostilfties. It was as thbiit 
Bdgium had tak^ii the offensive 
Germany in the summer of 19l4^ai 
involved herself, and her Allies with Ik 
in a hopeless catastrophe by la:>ii 
herself open to a punitive invasion by ti 
Great Power that had been eager 
aw^aiting an opportunity to crush h 
with superior force. There never was 
more tragic act of national fnsanity th.^ 
the Polish offensive in the late spring 
this year. Even their own interes 
should have urged the Allies to intervei 
and compel Poland to desist from h 
mad undertaking. Self interest oug) 
to have reinforced their clear duty i 
invoke the authority of the League < 
Nations to bring immediate pressure ■ 
bear upon one of its members who vm 
violating the first principles of its Co\ 
nant. No student of foreign affairs cou 
have possibly avoided so obvious a ar 
elusion. We urged ourselves, and mime 
ous other observers in the Press made tl 
same appeal to the Government, that tl 
League of Nations should be called upon i 
take the matter up at once. Lord Robt/ 
Cecil, on behalf of the League of Natioi 
Union, made urgent representations 1 
the British Foreign Office that it shon] 
intervxme vvithout delay and get tl 
Supreme Council to take acHon. Bi 
for some altogether inexplicable reason 
Lord Curzon dbdiirately refused to listei 
Poland was allowed to send her arnfif 
to destruction, and for the retribntipti th- 
has overtaken them, Lord Curzon and 
the members of the Supreme Coundl K : 
a direct and undeniable responsibilitv'. 

What is the secret 
Folaiid the this incredible stu|ndii 
Key ed Peace, which leads the polii 

cians to ignore eve; 
s\l(^uard, even although it be of tl'^ 
own devising, that could avail 
peace or to prevent further war ? ^ 

man in his senses could have thought tli 
Poland had even the remotest chaioce 
beating the Bolshevik armies in t^, ^ 

No one could have failed to see tSit if - 
armies were overthrown, the;BdH|iev i 
must inevitably march in 
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War^ife^ the bajiiier of social 

revoiiili|^ in the dtadd which was to have 
been im impregnable fottress to protect 
Europe from a junction of forces between 
Russia and Germaihy. H6w are we to 
account for the frantic appeals of Mr. 
Lloyd George on his return from Spa, 
pointing out that Poland is in danger of 
being overwhelmed, when he, must have 
known perfectly well that such a catas- 
trophe was inevitable from the moment 
wheu he declined to intervene through the 
League of Nations and stop Poland from 
from going to war ? Everyone knows 
that the Poles put themselves hopelessly 
ill the wrong by attacking Russia, but it 
v\as our duty to prevent them, as we 
could have prevented them, from making 
an irreparable mistake. Whether she was 
right or wrong, Poland, by her geograplii- 
cal position, must mean to the W'estern 
Allies and to the whole ]5eace of the 
world what Belgium meant in the summer 
t)f 1914. Her destruction, whether it be 
merited or not by her own folly, is a 
calamity to Europe, which not only upsets 
the balance of power, but prevents all 
possibility of building up a real League of 
Nations. It is not only that a Rtisso- 
i«erman Alliance would cover more than 
half of the continent in area. Such a 
combination would mean the union of two 


posing that comp^ tmammity Mweea 
the Mies could be reached, which datipu 
is going to ehfpice conscription to send to 
army across Germany and- Poland lo figfit 
against the Bolsheviks ? The situation 
has become too serious to be soluble by 
any appeal for volunteers Yet the 
menace to the Western Powers is certainly 
not less, it is actually greater, than was 
the menace of a German attack on Bel- 
gium and France six years ago. If Poland > 
is unable to maintain her independence, 
what hope is there for Czecho-Slpvakia or 
Jugo-Slavia or the Ukraine ? The sub- 
jugation of Poland can only lead to an 
earh' alliance between Germany and 
Russia, and whether the next Germau 
Government is formed from the right or 
from the left, the result can only be a 
close unity of policy between the two 
countries. Nor would its influence be 
confiiH'd Europe alone. The whole 
Turlci.sh settlement remains in suspense 
until peace has l>een concluded with 
Russia , and the possession of what Trot-sky 
has described a.s “ Poland, the Red Bridge 
of Revolution between Russia and the 
rest of Europe,” strengthens th# pow^r 
of the Bolsheviks to reinforce the Turkish 
resistance and to stultif\' all our labotious 
and futile attempts at peace-making in the 
Middle East. If Russia and Germany 


infinitely dangerous and disruptive forces 
across the map of Europe. It would mean 
t!ie amalgamation of Geriivan Imperialists, 
using the Bolshevik revolutioiiarie.s for 
their own purposes of racial expansion, 
with the Moscow Soviet, controlling a 
vast army imbued with the lust of con- 
<iuest and devoting its whole energies to 
the overthrow of civilised government 
^hioughoiit the w'orld. 

* If Russia before the 

and Germany Armistice negotiations 

eluded, but it is a 
I'vregone conclusion, which can take place 
fitly along the lines that the Bolsheviks 
‘desire. Mireats of armed intervention by 
t he Supreme Council can be no better than 
■ui unfortunate akd discreditable farce. 
What is to be gained by sending Marshal 
I' wh to Warsaw if he cannot find an army 
'^ith which to enforce the (keisions of Spa 
side of iBurope ? Even sup- 


between them can control the entire high- 
ways of communication from Hamburg, 
through Berlin,' Vienna, and Buda-Pesth, 
to Constantinople, it will require an army 
of hundreds of thousands of Allied troop® 
to maintain order in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. For the Turks will have, 
gained new courage at the discredit of the 
Alliance in Europe, and they will j^rsist 
in their guerilla warfare. Even yqt. the 
Treaty with Turkey has not been signed, 
and h division of opinion between the 
Mies themselves may even yet postpone 
any settlemeut indefinitely. 

While the diplomatists 
Bolshevism have been spinning cob- 
Tiiumphant. webs at Versailte. and 
the Peace Conference 
has been travelling round from: oto 
pleasure resort to another, the Germans 
and the Bolsheviks alike have pursued a 
dear and logical poUcy« and 
with accoitiplislicd 
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to save Poland, too lat^. to save the Treaty 
of Versailles. If we are to save from tl^e 
wreckage of Biiropean civilisation eveti 
such guarantees as will enable France and 
Belgium to rebuild their ravaged terri- 
tories, and will give some little compen* 
sation to ourselves for all that we have 
lost, we must at all costs conclude ]^ace. 
Every day that peace with Russia is de- 
layed, strengthens the power of the 
Moscow Soviet, and adds new victories to 
the triumphs of the Red Armies. They 
arc the real menace to civilisation, and if 
ive prolong the uncertainty of a peace that 
Ls no peace, we only encourage them to set 
:)rit across Europe on a career of conquest 
as the standard bearers of revolution, 
►vhich may involve Euroi)e in another 
period of desolation .such as she has riot 
seen since the Napoleonic wars. M. 
fCameneff has arrived in London to r€in- 
;orce M. K^ssin’s mission to obtain a 
•esumption of trade with Russia, and a 
iim hope of peace is discernible in the 
;arnest messa.ge from the Foreign Office 
:o M0.SC0W, reque.sting that he should be 
dven full powers to treat on all diplomatic 
iubjects in the name of the Russian 
!>overnmeiit. So the Bolsheviks have at 
ast gained recognition. Had we recog- 
lisecl them a year ago instead of playing 
vith mischievous expeditions that w^ere 
lever even nearly adequate to achieve 
iny real success, the Red Armies might 
>y this time have been demobilised and 
Poland might have been a'flourisliing and 
)rogressive state instead of lying prostrate 
it their feet. Because of the dii)lomatists" 
oily, it is we, and not the Russians, 'who 
ire now desperately eager for peace. We 
ire demobilised, demilitarised^ while the 
Jlussiau military machine is in full work- 
ng order, and has gained immense acces- 
ions of supplies, and control ovei: vast 
ind fertile territories. The plight of 
Poland is so desperate that neither Mr. 
Uoyd George nor Mr. Churchill iriuke any 
itteinpt to conceal their belated anxiety, 
rheir appeals to Moscow to authorise 
if. Kameneff to conclude peace, serve 
)iily to convince the Bolsheviks of the 
strength of their own position. It is they, 
ind not we, who now have everything to 
^ain by waiting upon events, and refusing 
0 make iieace until Poland has capitulated 
uipon their teiias. 


Even yeti th^ 

Turk^sy’s Hopes sure hope tl« 

from Delay treaty of peace mtl 
Turkey will be signed 
before the end of the month, althongl 
the signature should have been com- 
pleted a month ago. 'After the Turks 
theniselve^ had succeeded in causing one 
delay, there has been a further postpone- 
ment owing to the growth of unexpected 
differences of opinion between Italy and 
her Allies. Meanwhile, the Greeks have 
acted vigorously and with success in *theii 
offensive against Mustapha Kemal and 
his irregular army of Turkish Nationalists 
in Asia Minor. By a well conceived and 
skilfully executed campaign, they have 
cleared a large part of Asia Minor of the 
insurgent troops, and driven them back 
into the mountains further East. In 
Thrace, their success has been even 
more remarkable, and there the leader 
of the Nationalist movement in the 
European provinces of the old Ottoman 
empire, was captured and forced to 
surrender without xiny serious show of 
resistance. But it remains to be .seen 
^^hether the flying columns of (rreek 
troops which have succeeded iti mopping 
up the scattered group,s of Nationali.sts 
will be able to maiutaiu order over a wide 
and difficult country in which even road 
communications scarcely exist. It is 
becoming more and more clear that the 
settlement' which has enormously in- 
creased our territorial responsibilities in 
the Middle Hast will involve the upkeep 
of so large an arun' that we must face the 
idternative of either abandoning our con- 
trol over Mesopotamia and the Middle 
East, or else of providing for greatly 
increased Army Estimates. To make 
peace with Turkey was a far less compli- 
cated problem than to make peace with 
Germany, yet it has taken nearly two 
years to arrive at the hopeless confusion 
that exists to-day. In the intervM, the 
Turks have had ample tinue to profit by 
our indecisions, and to become^ accus- 
tomed to the idea that we have not the 
strength to carry out the impossijde 
settlement which we are asking them to 
ac*cept. Moreover, the consolidatiori »of 
the Bolshevik regime in Russia has raided 
new obstacles in our path, and pTovtAed 
the Turks with the most fonsridablC ^Affi^s 





ill in their desire to defeat our 

peace terms. ^ 


The Chaos 

of Peace difficulties that has con- 

Conferences. followed upon 

the deasions of the 

Supreme Council makes' it always more 
impossible to understand why those 
decisions have ever been taken. Ever^'- 
oiie outside of the Supreme Council knew 
perfectly well that the refusal to fix any 
total to the German indeninit> must 
result in economic paralysis throughout 
Central Europe. Everyone who was 
informed of how affairs were developing 
in the Middle East knew that it innst be 
impossible to hold down all Asia Minor 
by force of arms. Everyone knew tliat it 
was madness to think that the pathetic 
remnant of the old Austrian Empire 
w'hich i.s now called German Austria could 
L ver shoulder the entire w'ar liabilities of 
;ni Empire many times its own size. All 
river Europe the Peace Conferences have 
-own the seeds of future wars, and w^hile 
a League of Nations has been created to 
satisfy the popular sentiment in favour 
Ilf the substitution of arbitration for war 
in all international disputes, yet no 
atieiupt has been made to put the iiiach- 
iiiery of the League in working order or 
Ui utilil^e it in any, of the crises that have 
arisen during the last yeai, ami have 
ollered ideal opi)ortuiiities for its use. 
Jiow is it that these incredible follies are 
so urifailingl}' committed ? They liave 
lost us the friendship of the United vStates, 
they have stultified our military victory 
over Germany, and they have raised up a 
(irfat Power implacably opposed to our 
policy and ready to mobilise its armies 
for a camj>agin of destruction against all 
ihe Western Governments. Thi.s resur- 
gence of Russia dominates every condition 
of policy in the Middle East. It enables 
Turkey to pursue a policy of passive if 
5»ot " of active resistance which must 
iiltimatdy defeat our most determined 
efforts. Too late, the Government appears 
to have at last awakened to the situation 
which: it has helped to create, and it is 
unable to disguise the desperate eagerness 
now turns to Bc&hevik 
Kusda fA: peace. 


MJ ' Kameneff has af • 
M. Kaiheiieif rived in London, to" 
in London, reinforce M. Krasdn 
in his negotiations 
with the Government. ^His arrival is even 
more important as a stepfang stofie 
towards peace than was the opening of 
negotiations with M. Krassin early in 
June. Those negotiations broke down, 
or at any rate hung fire, owing to the 
professed unwillingness of the British 
Cabinet to negotiate with* him about any 
other subjects than the resumption of 
trade wdth Russia. The truth is that the 
Bolsheviks have no intention of wasting 
time in discussions that cannot deal with 
the main issue. They have .sent M. 
Kameneff, or, to give liim his real name, 
M. Rosenfeld, one of the principal mem- 
ber of the Moscow Soviet, and an original 
instigator of the Bolshevik revolution, 
for the double purpose of concluding peace 
with the Britisli < Government and of acting 
as the principal secret organiser of 
Bolshevik propaganda in this count r 3 ^ 
Yet not only has he been accepted and 
.recoguLsed by the Government as the 
official envoy of the Russian Goveftment, 
but even so fastidious a statesman as 
Lord Curzun has sent an urgent wireless, 
message to Moscow requesting that M. 
Kameneff shouhl be given unrestricted 
power to settle any question that may 
arise. ' We have indeed advanced far 
from the days when the Prime Minister 
refused time after time to enter into any 
iiegotiatii.^us with the ‘ ' blood-stained ’ ' 
government ol the Bolsheviks, Peace 
we must have, at almost any price, and 
the first steps Ivrve been taken on tlie 
road to peaCe by the implicit recognition 
that the Bolsheviks must be regarded as 
an established Government. Unfortun- 
ately, the Bolsheviks have now much less 
reason than we have to be anxious for au 
immediate peace. It is quite dear that 
they will do nothing that is likely to 
interfere with their plans for the subju- 
gation of Poland and its converrion into 
a Bolshevik state. The Allied Govern- 
meuts have allowed matters to drift so. fast 
that Bolshevism is no longer dependent; 
npon peace for its internal seemity, whBfe: 
it has becouie a fearful danger to dioilV 
isation if it cannot be induced to 
fine its energies yvithm 
'Rnsria.^ ' . " 




The review of jtusvjutwp. 


Can We 
Reetrain the 
Bolslieviks ? 


Nevertheless, there are 
Hunts to the extent of 
the, Bolsheviks' power 
to involve Russia in a 


war ..of world coiiQiiest, and this weak- 
ness of their government that is due 
to their own false position as repre- 
sentative ruler^ of the Russian peoj^, 
is the most important factor on the side 
of the Allies in negotiating with them. 
In spite of all the hysterical appeals that 
have been published about the iniquity 
of the vSupreme Council in Starving Ru.ssia 
by the blockade, it is probable that even 
if the blockade were applied with extreme 
rigour by sea, Russia would hardly be 
aware of any serious privation. Her chief 
need is machinery, and particularly rolling 
stock for her railways, but the revolufion 


has destroyed the cities and towns of 
Russia so thorouglily that the population 
has become mainly self-supporting, and 
the economics of the country have become 
so simplified that railway transport plays 
only a smaU part in what remains of com-^ 
merciaf traffic, Germany has sufficiently 
restored her own industries to be able to 
supply whatever Russia needs in the way 
of machinery or rolling stock. Elsewhere 
in this number of The Review we publish 
facts bearing upon the alleged starvation 
of Russia by the blockade. There* is no 
blockade at the present time, nor is there 
any reason to believe that if it were 
forced again it would do more harm 
to the Bolslieviks than to the Allies. It 
would certainly involve a declaration of 
war against Russia once more, with all 
the incalculable expense of distant mili- 
tary and naval expeditions, and the 
frightful consequences of reprisals by the 
Bolsheviks wherever they can do harm 
to us or to our friends. Our only means 
of defeating the menace of a general in- 
y^on of Europe by the Bolsheviks is to 
iMoie p^ce throughout the Continent. 
We cannot hope to ^eat them by force, 
and a continuance , of war conditions 
enables th^ to extend their dominion. 
But their mk rests solely upon force, and > 
the return of peace to Russia is the surest 
and the why of producing an 

internal rev^t against despotism of 
the Moscow Soviet 
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^ows ' ^ Bjitish uMtai 

Side-SIiows. expeditions ia Northei 

Russia has been recently published, an 
in a very remarkable dispatch Sir Henr 
Wilson points the moral of these distan 
adventures, which, beginning in a sma 
way, ultimately involve an immense ex 
penditure of lives and of money. Th 
campaign in North Russia began with th 
landing of 15(> marines at Murmansk ii 
April, 1918. These were followed, b; 
370 more at the end of May, and 60i 
infantry and machine guhners on Jun 
23rd. From that time onwards, demand 
for reinforcements followed each otlie 
wthout • intermission until the BritisJ 
contingent numbered 18.400. The mora 
of this, says Sir Henry Wilson, is tha 
once a military force is invoh^ed ii 
operations on land, it is almost impossibli 
to limit the magnitude of its commitment j? 
In the present state of world chaos, it wil 
surely be wise to bear this principle ii 
mind, for we may expect to receive con 
tinual appeals for troops, even a company 
or two from every part of three continents 
and the temptation to comply will oftei 
be difficult to resist. Therefore, I ventun 
to urge that no such requests outside th< 
British Empire may be acceded to b^ 
His Majesty's Government without th( 
fullest and most careful consideration o 
the large obligations which such*compli 
ance may ultimately involve.” A simila: 
story might be told of every ” side-show ’ 
in wrhich British troops were involved 
during the war, like the first landing a‘ 
the Dardanelles, which ultimately ab 
sorbed many divisions and cost the livei 
of close on a hundred thousand men; oi 
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the campaign in Mesopo^mia, wiicl 
began with the despatch of two brigadies 
and eventually included 900,000 troops 
Even to this day we have found it ihi 
possible to withdraw from the under 
taking which has cost us so much. It h 
estimated that the present army v 
Mesopotamia amounts to at least 7B,00( 
men, and costs fully £2^0 millions a year 


Sir Henry Wtlspn^ 
The Cost of cominents * on the ^ 
MBh Coercion, pedition t o No|tl 
Ru^ might 
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House of CommSiis. Thext is no end to 
tije process of sendinjlJ^forcements if 
n country is to' Ije hela a^ by force, 
nd the melancholy story is being repeated 
to day in Ireland as a restilt of the 
f',()vernment’s policy of cberdon. Almost 
^^vcry day the newspapers report the ar- 
rival of new troops in some parts of Ireland, 
while voluntary recruiting for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is bdng encouraged by 
every inducement of special pay and offers 
of promotion. The cost of the present 
military dictatorship in Ireland rmrst be 
j^rowing extremely heavy. Regiments and 
the auxiliary forces are being kept on a 
war footing, and there are constantly new 
demands for extraordinary services. One 
such item of expenditure which Parlia- 
ment was asked to sanction during the 
month deserves notice. Half a million 
pounds had to be voted for the provision 
of an emergency system of motor trans- 
port necessitated by the refusal bf the 
Irish railway^nen to handle munitions or 
to carry troops or police. It hapix?ned 
that the Govexnement had sold its main 
motor depot at Slough to a private 
syndicate only^ a few weeks More the 
Labour troubles in Ireland arose, and 
having parted with an immense accumu-^ 
lation of motor lorries and their access- 
ories, the Government was obliged to buy 
’1)ack part of the motor transport which 
it had ^old during the previous months. 
We are^reliably informed that the price 
w liich the Government had to pay for the 
lorries which it actually bought bagk was 
practically double that which the private 
imrchaser had paid to it a little time 
before. But that is only one small item 
in the enormous bill which the coercion 
of Ireland is now costing the Brtiish tax- 
pa3%r. It i$ true that the revenue raised 
in Ireland last year, amounting to more 
than £40 millions, was fully double the 
xj^enditure upon services in Ireland. 
Ilut even if the s^e revenue could be 
untidpated f6r this year, we cannot, 
putting the matter on its lowest ground, 
afford to sq^uander the handsome margb^ 
that is' paid by the cotmtry over and 
above what is spent in it. The cost of the 
drilled occupation of Ireland mu^ fact 
greatly exceed aa^ 
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deciar^ upon tfao 

collection of by the British 

Goveriiment accounts of the 

Inland Revenue Gominissioners must be 
in a state of chaos. Their papers and 
documents have been burned or destroyed 
in many important centres, and their 
difficulties will be further increased if the 
present movement to r^ist the payment 
of income tax spreads at all as widely as 
it seems likely to spread Apart from 
the grants in aid of local government and 
for education, the country — as distinct 
from Dublin Castle — is practically inde- 
pendent of financial grants from this 
country, and Sinn Fein would almost 
certainly be capable of organising its own 
finances for education and local govern- 
ment if the Irish authorities should 
recommend an entire cessation of pay- . 
meiats from the exchequer. 


Finance is, in fact, 
The Budget *s one of the most serious , 
Deficit. problems that confronts 
the* Government just 
now. At the beginning of the m^th a 
formidable opposition to the excess 
Profits Tax was organised by the big 
business interests, and threatened to. 
defeat the Budget in the House of Com- 
mons if Mr. Chamberlain refused to make 
any concessions. But he stuck resolutely 
to his guns, and insisted that the Excess 
Profits Tax must stand for tlie remainder 
of this year at his figure of 60 per cent., . 
if only because there was no other way of 
raising the £300 millions which are ex- 
pected front the tax this year. The main 
facts of the Budget cannot be too often 
repeated, for until some bold scheme has 
been adopted for replacing the Excess 
Profits Tax next year, it is impossible to 
look for a balance sheet in which both 
ends shall meet. The Budget estimates 
for an expenditure of £1,200 millions, 
while revenue is expected to produce; 
barely ^1,100 millions. Even of that 
figure, £300 millions are to be derived; 
from the Excess Profits Tax, so that if 
the tax were to drop out of our present 
scheme of taxation, there would be a 
deficit of £400 millions on a total expendl-^ 
tore of £1,^ millions. The outi^ is 
auaiotts enough without the ad^^le^ 
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adless new commitments for militafy 
adventures, whether in Asia or Poland or 
Ireland. 

We emphaase the finan- 
Anarchy in dal aspect of the pre- 
Ireland. sent situation in 

Ireland, because* it has 
received much too little atteniton. 
The wider aspect, involving our national 
honour in disrepute throughout the dvil- 
Lsed world, is beginning to be regarded 
vfivy gravely by a growing body of public 
)pinion. The kidnapping of General 
Lucas and his subsequent, escape has 
:)nly added to the utter discredit of the 
present government of Ireland . Sir H amar 
Irteenwood and General Macready between 
them have failed completely to make any 
Tuprovement in the deplorable conditions 
if the country. This month has bean, if 
;in3rthing, worse than any previous month 
the extent of the outrages and reprisals 
in-both sides. The kidnapping of General 
Lucas was followed by a savage outbreak 
imong the troops in Fermoy, and that old 
nilitary centre ha% for the second time 
pvithi^ a year been looted and sacked by 
troops which have broken all restraint. 
Many of the townspeople who suflered 
most were lifelong Unionists who have for 
ysears been devoted friends to the regi- 
ments quartered in the town. Some of 
them are now literalh' ruined, and the 
destruction of property and the wanton 
firing of houses has in fact injured them 
more than the other inhabitants. There 
ivas more excuse a few weeks later for the 
lutbreak of the police in Tuam iu County 
rialway, where the town was also sacked, 
in revenge for the murder of two policemen 
rm duty. Other \dllages have suffered 
similarly at the hands of the garrison of 
troops and police, and the state of the 
country could not be more disgraceful to 
any civilised government. An even more 
serious and critical .situation has arisen in 
North-Flast Ulster, wher^ the Orange cele- 
brations on the twelfth of July have led 
to a furious persecution of the Nationalist 
minority. Whereas outside of Bast Ulster 
the outrages have been directed in every 
case against individuals, the Orangemen 
are wagi ng a ruthless campaign against all 
Nationalists a$: such. In Belfast, the 
Orangemen in shipyards held mass 


meetings at which they 4edAed to 
•to work with Sinn. Feineb, which 
way of describing anyone who is ^the 
a Roman Catholic or a Constit^one 
Hotne Ruler. They mobbed the mimiit 
of Catholic workmen for several days 
and caused so many casualties that th 
Catholics have been unable to return ti 
work. Similar action has been decide< 
upon in several of the principal industria 
towns, and resolutions vrere actually pro 
posed refusing to work with any Romai 
Catholic. The ilergxiiivTi, however, ii 
most leases objected to the wording o 
such resolutioiis, and secured their amend 
ment by the substitution of a refusal t 
work with Sinn h'eincrs. But seeing tha 
at the .last General Election Sir Edwan 
Carson himself described as a vSinn Feint 
a Home Rule candidate who opposed hin 
and who was actually a Major in th 
Tyneside Irish Brigade at the time, it i 
easy to imagine that the w^ord >Sinn Feine 
will be interpreted very htosely by th< 
Orangemen, who are determined to mak 
it impossible for the Nationalist iriinorit 
-to earn their living in the six "countie 
which the Prime Minister has defined 
“ Northern Ireland.'' 


Sir E. Carson 
Prevents a 
Settlement. 


There is no doubt a.s t 
the character of thi 
wdiolesale persecutio 
of the minority in Ea^ 
Ulster. Already more than lO.OOO-.Natioi 
alist workmen ha\'e been deprn^ed of a 
means of earning their living, and the: 
number is likely to increase . The questio 
would be coiqparatively simple if it wei 
only a matter of defining the issue betwree 
the four Ulster counties in which there is 
clear Unionist majority, and the rest r 
Ireland. Had the Ulster Unionists bee 
content to claim only those four coiAtit 
in which they had a majority, the who^ 
Irish question could have been settle 
at the Buckingham Palace Confereiif 
before tlie war. The Conference brol; 
down on Sir Edward Carson's^ uncon 
promising insistence upon the inclttsie 
of counties Tyrone and Fermanagh, whit 
contain large Nationalist majorities, ’ i 
the area w]^ch he sought to exclude fp’ 
the Dublin Parliament. In ^ the 
Eastern counties the Nationalists 
their position philosophically 





iiid are pte^re^l, if need be, to accept 
.s'cluaon. In the two border, counties, 
iowever, where they pred%ninate and are 
'onscious of their own strength, they are 
laturally determined to resist separation 
■torn the rest of Ireland ✓and it is in these 
rounties, as we predicted months ago, 
hat trouble of a kind that may easily 
eacl to civil war is certain to arise. The 
.vliole deadlock In Irish politics has risen 
join this demand by Sir Edward Carson 
or jurisdiction over territory to which 
K* has no justifiable claim. If the Oovern- 
iieut would make up its mind to offer 
|)ouiinion Home Rule, coui)led with a 
icl¥:nie for exclusion by county option, it 
:ould settle the Irish question forthwith, 
(t is impossible to avoid the coiiclusioi^ 
liat the Government does not want an 
[lish settlement, or, what is the same 
!,iiing, is not prepared to take the necessary 
vtops to reach a settlement. The position 
lu-canie quite clear during the month, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas startled the 
House of Commons by aTmoniiciiig that 
llie Prime Minister had told a deputation 
L)i' l,abour delegates that afternoon that he 
\voLild be prepared to introduce a scheme 
of Dominion Home Rule at once, with 
:juarantees to satisfy East I’lster, if they 
could guarantee that it would be accepted 
ill Ireland. Mr. Thomas had no authorisa- 
tion to disclose what had been said at a 


lead to a settleir^ent of the Irish question* 
-The Prime Minister is not prepared to 
face a General Election, and coitsequently 
nothing may be expected from the present 
Government tb alleviate the situation in 
Ireland, unless the Irish people themselves 
can so intensify the existing unrest that 
they will compel the Government to give 
them autonomy rather than to continue 
a condition of affairs which has become 
altogether intolerable. For the moment 
the only contribution of the Government 
to allay the most disgraceful situation 
that has ever existed in Ireland is the 
introduction of a new^ Coercion Act which 
practically places the country under 
martial law’, and so will inevitably make 
disorder niore widespread than ever. 
Meanwhile, a formidable, opponent to the 
Government has arisen iif Archbishop 
Mallnix, who is on his way to Rome from 
Australia, having passed through America 
in his journey, and there taken an activt^- 
part in the Sinn Fein pro]>aganda organ- 
ised by Mr. De \'alera. His speeches in 
New York have been so intemxjcrate and 
inflammatory that they have given a 
sufficient pretext to the Governmeat here 
to refu.se his ])ermission to land in 
Ireland. Wo ho])e that the ■ Government 
will change its mind, both because we 
believe that Dr. M.annix would certainly 
modify his attitude if he could meet the 


^^I'cret conference, but there is no reason 
to douljt the accuracy of his statement. 
Tlic sec^uel to tht; incident w'as highly 
significant. Sir Edward Carson declared 
Mil the following day that if the Govern- 
inent introduced any such scheme he 
'^!)uid throw his whole w’eight against it. 
'I'he effect of his declaration was magicaL 
Mr. Eloyd George, on his next ijublic 
:ij»yearance, said nothing about Colonial 
Home ilule, but merely announced his 
fleterminatioii to proceed with the present 
I'ill, which has not the remotest chance 


other Irish bishops and learn something 
of the anxiety with which thet’ regard 
the growth of crime in Ireland, and because 
it is quite obvious that in refusing liirrc 
permission to laud in his owm country 
the Go\’ernment makes of Dr. Maiinix a 
national hero, who so becomes the ac- 
claimed leader of the extreme Republi- 
cans. and compels the other Irish bishops, 
w^ho arc the most important moderating 
influence in Trisli politics, to side with him 
whether they wish it or not because of the 
insult to the .status of one of their own 


of. becoming oj>erative. rank. We do not believe that Arch- 

* bishop Mannix is himself a man of very 

Dr Maiinix ^ ^ nutshell, outstanding ability, but circumstances 

’ then, the situation with combined with his own moral courage and 

Conciliator ? Ireland is patriotism, have brought it about that 

. simply tliis : Sir Edward he should occupy a unique position as th^ 
^ ir^on threatens to lead his Unionist spokesman of Irish opinion in the Colonies 
ibllowersy into of^sition against the and in the United States. Events in recent 
* Kivernment if : the Prime Minister years have shown how offornlously iinpoii;^ 
i move which could taut the Irish vote caxti&e in 




Iii Mstirdia; 

to obtain such a well organised and 
enthusiastic following that he in^cted 
a decisive defeat on Mr. Hughey over the 
issue of conscription in Australia ; and in 
the United States it is our, unpopularity 
with the Irish vote that more than any- 
thing else has cost us the destruction of , 
the Peace Treaty and the ddeat of the 
League of Nations. If the Prime Minister 
is honestly in earnest in expresfdng his 
desire to discuss a settlement with Sinn 
Fein, Dr. Mannix is as authoritative a 
negotiator as be could '^sh to find. 


At home, politics have 
The Raising of excited very little inter- 
Holiday Fares. est during the month 
4 apart from the question 
of the proposed increase railway fates. 
The decision to add a further 50 per cent, 
to the passenger fares which are already 
50 per cent, a^ve the prewar figure was 
inevitably unpopular, but the public had 
geiicTally made up its mind to bear a 
necessary burden. It was not, however, 
prepajed for the sudden introduction of 
the new rates at the very beginning of the 
holiday season, and a furious protest was 
^raised all over the country against the 
announcement by Sir Eric Geddes that 
the new increase w-ould take effect during 
the first week of August. It was felt that 
the Government ought to have delayed 
any such action until after the holidays, 
and an immense number of signatures 
were collected in all parts of the country, 
and particularly in London, from people 
who protested that the sudden imposition 
of a tax upon travelling which they had 
not been able to foresee at the time when 
arrangements have to be made to book 
rooms at the popular holiday resorts, was 
presented to the Prime Mhiister by an 
influential •k'puliition of members of 
Parliament. There has seldom been any 
popular agitation in recent times which 
obtained such unanimous support in the 
Press, and many of the principal news- 
papers invited their readers to sign special 
forms of protest and send them to their- 
members of Parliament. Undoubtedly, 
the increase in fares has operated very 
hardly against many thot&ands of families 
who had barely succeeded in putting 
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■ at^'^:inflSdent 'indnly'-'fql 
at the old rates of travelling. Shi the 
Government w^ faced with a is^ety 
ward ‘dilemma, having to choose 
facing the intense unpopularity of the 
increase in railway fares or else to permit 
the listing serious deficit upon l^e rail- 
ways to continue longer than "was neces- 
sary, and throughout a period during 
which the exceptionally heavy passenger 
traffic might be expected to go a con- 
siderable way towards recouping the loss 
on the railways earlier in the year. On 
the whole, the Government cannot bt* 
blamed for its decision to abide by the 
report of its expert committee and tc^cut 
its losses at the earliest possible moment. 
Mr. Bonar Law pointed out with justice 
that he hud giv^en w^arning early in June 
that an increase in passenger fares would 
almost certainly become necessary, and he 
showed that the new scale of wages, and 
the shorter working hours ^ which have 
made it necessary to employ more men on 
the railways than before, have between 
them so increased the expenditure of tht* 
railways that the passenger fares must bt: 
raised, liventually a coinprc-raise was 
adopted, and passenger fares have been 
increased by an additional farthing a 
mile, and the rates for goods traffic 
will also be raised in September. Tht' 
whole problem of the railways is ex- 
tremely complicated, and one result of* 
the increase in the cost of travelling, 
and the abolition of cheap Excursion 
tickets — ^which the Government attributes 
to the shortage of rolling stock — ^has been 
to develop the use of motor transpo^ to 
an extent which threatens to deprive the 
railways of a great deal of their normal 
traffic. If the present tendency coatihttes, 
as seems likely, the railways win find that 
they are obliged to run fewer trains than 
before, and the establishment charges will 
have to be borne by reduced traffic. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the fordgn 
policy of the Government, vrhiah, in ""the 
present state of i the world .may at any 
moment involve the supreme issue-bf 
peace and war, is enlbartasied, not 
actually jeopardised, by agitaribns u{^n 
lelativ^y unimportant questioua which 
should be settled by provincial 
Iffies elected speciaSy to deal with such 
niattexs. ' ■■■ ■. . . 



Diary ° of Current Events 

FOR JULY. 


July 1.— The National Assembly, of the 
Church of England completed opening 
sitting, and a committee was ii[ipoiriii-il 
to inquire into questions of church 
tinancfL 

Allied delegates arrived in Brussels for the 
Conference preliminary to Spa. 

Italy has reached an agreement with the 
Albanians at Avlona. Albania is to 
»>xercis<,*. civil powers, recognising that 
1 ho Italian occupation of the city is in 
its intert^ts. 

Owing to the critical situation in Poland, 
the Government resolved itself into a 
Council of National Defence. 

July 2. — Sir Eric Geddes received the hon. 
degree of Jj.L.D. of Sheffield University. 

At the Iflter-.^llied Conference, Brussels, 
the (juestions of German disarmament 
and indemnity were discussed. 

Greek, troops captured Bali Kesri, 100 
miles north of Smyrna, taking 1,200 
prisoners. 

The Platform Committee at the Democratic 
National CJonvention has adopted a plank 
expressing symjMithy with Ireland, but 
rejecting recognition of the R^ublic. 
The President’s defence of the League 
was approved, and a prohibition issue 
evadea. 

• The. Prince of Wales began his tour of 
Western Australia. 

Si: B il.. ■ * Borden definitely decided to 
■ . i' the leadership at the Unionist 
Party in Canada. 

d 'lly 3.— The estimated deficit on the London 
County CounciTs tramways is £7.49,442. 

The Austrian Cabinet crisis has been solved 
Igr the formation of a Coalition Ministry. 

A company of Connaught Rangers in the 
Punjab has mutinied on political 
grounds. 

') Illy 4.--The King and Queen were given a 
tearty welcome on tlmir arrival in Edin- 
burgh, and attended a service in St. Giles 
Cathedral. 

The opening service of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence was neld in Westminster Abbey. A 
delegation from tftie Orthodox Church is 
attending the Oonfbrence, and questions 
of reunion will be discussed. 

On the matter of German reparations, 
iigreemcnt was reached at the Brutoel.>« 
(.'oiiiVrenLHi. 

July 5,— Ah’ order of the Central Control 
Board provides that in scheduled areas in 
England the.Sunday evening hours of 
epehing and closing are to be an hour 
later than at preseni during the penoh 
auminer time. , 


A Britisli Institute of Internationa] Affairs 
has been inaugurated for the study of 
international questions. 

A portrait bronze erected by British an-l 
Am<?rican journalists to the memory of ' 
W. T. Stead was unveiled by Mr. A. 
Spender on the Thames Embankment. 

An olfidal announcement from Tokyo states 
that in the present circumstances Japan- 
ese troops w'ill be maintained at strategic ' 
points in Eastern Siberia. 

The first meeting of the Conference at ^a 
adjourned on th? question of German dis- 
annament. The Allitd delegates refused 
discuss the matter informally w’Hh the 
• German Foreign Minister, and the 
Minister of Defence and Commander-in- 
Chiof were hastily summoned from 
Berlin. 

July 6. — The King laid the foundation stone 
of the new building of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, when the Queen accepted the 
hon. degree of Doctor of Laws. 

A meeting was held in the House o^Com- 
mons to discuss Federal Devolution, and 
a resolution in favour of a Bill next 
session was passed. 

The Federation of British Industries in ' a * 
letter to the Prime Minister, suggest ad 
that a financial council of business men 
should be set up to advise the Cabinet on 
expenditure and taxation. 

The Miners’ Federation discussed a x>ro- 
posed demand in favour of a reduction 
in the price of household coal and an 
increase in wages. 

, The Conference at Spa has been adjourned 
again, and the German delegation were 
rebuked by Mr. Lloyd George for con- 
fining themselves to generaliti^. 

Governor Cox, of Ohio, has been chosen aa 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

July 7. — The Army Council concluded that 
Brig. -General Dyer committed an error 
of judgment at Jallianwalla Bash, and 
do not consider that further empibymeot 
should be offered him outside India. 

The World Zionist Conference opened in 
London. 

The Britisli Empire Forestry Conference 
opened in London, and Lord Lovat 
explained the policy of the Forestry 
CommisiioDers. # 

General Von Beeck gave figures of German 
armaments and effectives at the Spa Con^ 
lerenoe and asked for a delay of fifteen 

. inmiths in the reduction of the Army to 
1QO;000 men. Mr, Lloyd George,, xefus; 
ing thn request, said the figures adduced 




i^owed that Germany had an Army of 
1,0(X),0(X), and large stores of armaments. 

After hearing objections raised by district 
committees tlie Ai'i-iculiiiiMi Wa^es 
Board has decided lo j'lvo piiltlic. notice 
of tbe proposal to raise farm workers’ 
wages by 1/- per week. 

It is oflioiolly stated that the deficit on 
British railways (including Ireland) for 
the year beginning April last will be 
£.54,500,000. 

Tbe Miners’ Conference has decided to 
refuse to operate the Ministry of Mines 
Bill, should it become law. 

Mr. Lloyd George aiinouncrd that the 
Allies’ decisions ;‘at Spa allowed the 
Germans to keep a force of 150,000 men 
until October, but they must reduce this 
to lOO.lKK) by January 1st. 

Sir Edward Morthen, in s !■. ':.3 

annexation of the East \ .• ■ - 

torate to the British Crowm, outlined the 
purposes for which the loan of £5,000,000 
was to be applied. 

At Bisley the Albert Competition was won 
by Captain J. E. Martin. 

uly 9. — The report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure criticised tho 
unbusinesslike way in which iiegoi iai 
for the sale of the Slough Ib-poi .md ili.* 
St. Om<‘r dump were conducted. 

The War Olhee Headquarter Staff num- 
bered on July 1st over 6,000, ,nnd the 
annual cost was over £2,000,000, 

A White Paper issued hy the Ministry of 
'R.-aiisport shows that there was a deficit 
of £41, 3-19,530 on the working of tho 
Kailways in 1 021-20. 

The Germans agreed to the vVIlied demands 
for di.sarmament at Spa. 

It is officially announced that President 
Wilson will, in accordance with the terms 
of the covenant of the Jjcague of Nations, 
shortly summon the first meeting of the 
Assembly of the League. 

The North Slesvig Ilo-iinion Act was signed 
by the King of Denmark, and the event 
w^as celebrated by rejoicings throughput 
the country. 

uly 10.— The Greek troops, it is reported, 
occupied Brusa on Thursday last. 

Fuly Hi — Tuan Chi-jui and the pro-Jupanese 
* party . an;e in power in Pekin, and tho 
prospect of a clash between their troops 
and those of the Chihli party is causing 
a panic among Chinese. 

luly 12.— The report of the Departmental 
Committee on Telephone Hates recom- 
mends the abolition of the flat* rate, a 
message rate of IJd, and other reforms. 

The Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church was held in London, 
and it was stated that membership had 
diminished by 9,760 in the last ten years. 

The Polos recaptured K-ovno. 

July 13.— The special Trade Union Congress 
passed a. resolution calling for a truce in 
Iredand, and'the setting up of a Dominion 
Parliament. Also a direct action ballot 
if the Government refuses ho withdraw 


troops and cease to make munition for 
Ireland and Poland. s 

The Agricultural Wages Board has decided 
to raise th^minimum wages for lahotirer.<i} 
from 42/- to 46/- a week. • 

The Gorman conduct at Spa resulted in 
the suspension of the Opnferonce and the 
Miniiiiciiiiig of Marsha]/ Foch aiid Field- 
.<ir Henry Wilson. 

July 14. — Mr. E. Cairns, of Inverness, who 
had been ordered by the House of Com- 
nioiis* to attend, gave evidence btffore tht' 
iSeloot (Jnmmittet* on NalionuJ Expendi- 
ture wuth rofeienct' to his claim to ht 
able to sell sugar htdow the Governmenfc 
l)rice if free importation is allowed. 

T1h‘ railway companies have put before* tli*« 
Rates Advisory Committee n scheme foi 
nearly doubling the pre-war goods rates. 

Lord Grey of Fallodoii. in a speinrh on the 
l^cjigii(‘ of Nations, strongly criticized th“ 
Britisli policy towards Russia as being 
both contra ry to the ideal of the Leagn*- 
and dangerous to o«r own interests. 

The cojiflilions for an armistice between 
Poland and Soviet Russia w'ert' an 
noumed. They include the withdraw::! i 
of the Polish Army to .a line cCrrospond- 
ing roughly with the ea.stern bonndjiry f>t 
Russian Poland, save that in ilm north 
the P'des :ire still to ocr-npy w'hafc was tin- 
Russian ]>rovince of Bialvstok. If the 
Bolshevists refuse an armistice and in- 
vade Poland tlie Allies will go to the aid 
of the Poll's. 

A peace treaty hetw(*en St>vi('t Russi.i atid 
Lithuania has ht*nn signed. The Poles 
have recognised Idthuanian claims tir 
Vilna, Grodno, and the northern inirt ot 
Suwalki province. 

Concentration of troops i.s still going on in 
North (‘hina, but the expected clas.lV 

’ between the forces of tlie Chihli parl.v 
and the pi o-.Japauese group l^s iio-t yev 
taken place. 

July 15. — The Industrial Council has decided 
that "tlie eh;iim.s of the engineering unioIl^ 
to a wage fulvanee of (kl. an hour have 
not he«*n estahlish«d. 

Sir Frank Baines’ designs for a Tvav 
memorial at Hyde Park Corner w'ere not, 
it is stated, prepared officially on behalf 
of the Government. 

The prosperts of power alcohol, as fq[g>l foi' 
motor transport, are discussed in > 
memorandum issued by the Fuel Rc- 
8^>avch Board. , 

The Greek Army has eoncluded its cam- 
paign in Asia Miu^r, having-destroyed nr 
put to flight all the Turkish forces oppos- 
iiig it. 

The nrst of the races for the America Cup — 
15 miles out 'and home — resulted in ‘a 
win for Shamrock IV, Resolute had t(/ 
give up, 

Jnty 16. — ^The Germans have signed at flp:i 
the conditions of the Allies in regard to 
coal deliveries. 

• Lord RobeH Cecil, speaking at? the 
Ohasiher of Shipping, attributed jaueh< 
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of i>ut State expenditure to th6 Obvertt- 
mettt^s foreign policy, which threatened 
a renewal of the . burden of armamentB. 
He advocated the ideal 06 the League of 
Nations as a better insurance against 
war than the policy Of force'. 

It is proposed to form a ii.iiii>ii.il • !-i;niil7.n- 
tion, to bo called the lor 

Ecoriotny, to conduct a campaign in the 
(jonstituencies against the spendthrift 
policy of thtj Government. 

1'ho Albert Medal has been awarded to 
Li cut. -Colonel ('Brevet Colonel) A. S. 
Cotton, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A., for 

bravery at an ammunition dump ex- 
plosion which set fire to a munition ship 
in South Russia. 

Vilna has been handed over to the custody 
of the Lithuanian troops. An agreement 
between the Bolshevists and Lithuania 
assigns tho w'hole of the Vilna and Kovno 
districts to Lithuania. 

Alter giving the Emir Eeisal a 24-hours’ 
ultimatiiin ' for the aoccptaiice of the 
Freiitli mandate for Syria a French army 
has opi’iied hostilities, and is marching 
on Damascus and Aleppo. 

The Persian Government are sending a 
special emissary to to enter into 

direct negotiations with the Bolshevists. 

Illy 17. — CViloiiel Smyth, Divisional Commis- 
sioner of tho w;as irjurderf?d by a 

party of men who invaded the smoking 
rooin of the '(.'ounty Club, (/ork, where 
lie Avas talking ivith ^Vmnty Inspector 
tlraig. 

Owing to failure of ivind the second con- 
test tor t>lie America Cup ended in a 
declai^ation of “ No race.” 

li’.v 18. — Tlie body of .the ox-Empress 
Eugenie was brouglit back to Fani- 
borongli and was convoyed to St. 
Michaers Abbey to await the funeral. 

IVritice Jonebim of Prussia, sixth and 
youngest son of the c^x-Kaiser*- has died 
at Potsdam as tlie result of self-inflicted 
injuries. 

Fresideiit Wilson, after an interview with 
Governor Cox, issued a statement to the 
effect that the Presidential candidate of 
the Democratic Party will champion the 
cause of the League of Nations. 

'li.v 19. — The Royal tour ended at Sw^ansea, 
\iliere the King, in laying the fonndatioii 
stone of the Cniversity College, spoke at 
length Oil the need of high iihiiils in 
education. 

Tlio new British airship, 11.80, built by 
Vickers, Ltd., made u successful trial 
trip of about two hours off Barnw. 

By an Admiralty order now issued the 
separation allowance to married men 
gives place to a neW marriage allowance. 
Other w'Ar-time allowances are abolished. 

'f'lie Bolslievist reply to Mr, Lloyd George’s 
Note on the Polish Armistice rejects the 
Bi'itish proposals for a conference in 
London, and declines any conditions in « 
regard to Oeneral Wrangers force. The 
whole tone of the reply is sarcastic. 


.< ‘rtie Arab revolt on the Lower Euphrates is 
extending, hut has not spread beyond 
the Middle Euphrates area. The garri- 
pon of Humerta has not yet been relieved. 
There have been 400 British casualties 
since July 2nd. 

July 20. — Sir Robprt. Horne states that the 
Bill relating to key industries will pro- 
vide thiit tho importation of synthetic 
dye stuffs wilt be prohibited except under 
licence. ’ 

The L.C.C. scliemti under the Education 
Act, 1918, is (f.stiinated to cost in ten 
year.s’ time £7,r>U0,000, and to involve 
sin additional rate of about Is. 8d., 
making the total education rate 4s. Id. 
in the pound. 

The Ernir Feisal has appealed to the League 
of Nations. 

July 21.-*A Departmental Committee, re* 
porting on the Pembrey farm settlement 
for ex-scrvice men, on which £89,0(KJ has 
already hecn spent, Rtatee that the 
greater part of the land is useless. 

As the result of London's first Housing 
ilond Week the total sales have been in- 
creaHed to £l,6(K).00n. 

'J’he Soviet Government in a message to the 
Russian people annonneod it had rejected 
Mr. Tdoyd (ieorge s offer and is willing te 
iiegotiuto with Poland direct. 

The Resolute won the third race fi»r tho 
.America Cup on her time allowance, 
though tlie Shamrock crossed tho ffnish- 
ing lino 19secs. ahead. ^ 

July 22. — A meoting ivas held at the Central 
Hall, AVest minster, to protest "against 
higher railway fares. 

The London season was sucei'ssfiilly br.ought' 
to a ( lose by a {tardeii party given by the 
King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The Emir Feisal having accepted the 
Fnmch demands. General Gouraud has 
issued a in-oclamation to the people of” 
Danumeus and Aleppo, promising abso- 
lute moclcralion in carrying out his 
mi.ssion 

July 23.*~ The Agreement in regard to 
petroleum made at San Remo in April, 
1920. between Great Britain and France, 
and based “ on the prineiples of cordial 
co-operation and reciprocity in those 
countries where the oil interests of tho 
two nations can bo usefully united,” has 
been jsued as a. White Paiier. 

Captain Fry.att’s ship, the Brussels, is ,to 
be offered at auction, on the Baltic on 
August 17th. 

A Omvn Council in Constantinople has 
confirmed the decision to sign the Peace 
Treaty. 

The Polish Government has sent a wireless 
message to Moscow formally inviting 
negotiations f6r the conclusion of an 
armistice. 

President 'Wilson has sent a message to the 
Ambassadors’ Council insisting that 
there must he a plebiscite in the Toschen 
area, although tne Poles and It 

is understood, had themselves reached tho 
basis of an agreements " 
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Resolato won to-day^s ra<^ in the Xioiit^t 
for the America Cup. 

Fuly 26. — Sir 11. Horne informed a depnta* 
tion from the Minors’ Federation th&t 
■tlie Government could not see tbedr way 
to the claims to higher wages and 

cheaper ooal. * 

The rei)ort 6f the llateS A dvftoify Commit- 
tee recommends an increase in passenger 
f.'ires of id. a mile, to 8tai*t on August 5. 

Tb<" occupation of Adrianop'le by the Greeks 
is officially confirmed, and the Turks, 
liard pressed, are said to be in flight, 
throwing away their arms and abandon- 
ing everything. , 

The Soviet Government has witlidrawu its 
refusal to attend a conference in London. 

The fifth race for the America Cup was 
* declared off, «when it was seen that 
neither the Shamrock nor the Resolute 
could finish in the time limit. ^ 

uly 27. — The Goodwood riC. i iny •tpened in 
beautiful and :!il<iiiK-vl-!o.'- sunny 
Weather. The King was present and tlie 
general attendance was good. 

Tile L.C.(5. decided to seek authority from 
the Ministry of Transport to incre&se its 
tramway fares. 

♦Statistical tables have been issued liy 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping showing the 
wm’Jd .lUpply oT tonnage compared wdth 
the position before the war. British ship- 
ping is still 781,000 tons below the 1914 
figure; that of the United States has 
increased by over 10,000,000. 

Mf. Lloyd George and M. Millerand met 
at Boulogne and discussed tiie Polish 
situation and the attitude to bo adopted 
by the Allies towards the Soviet Goyern- 
iiient. It was decided that a fresh British 
Note should be sent to Russia. 

The Greek array in Thrace has concluded 
its campaign against Jafer Tayar's 
Nationalists, having in five days com- 
pletely overthrown the enemy and cap- 
tured' his main positions. 

General Villa has offered to surrender un- 
conditionally to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Arclibishoi) Mannix declared that it is his 
intention to sail from America on Satur- 
day for Queenstown, and to visit Eng- 
land. He added ths|t Mr, Lloyd George 
might interrppt his itinerary. 

iu'y 28.- A summary of^ the conditions which 
the Reds should impose on Poland is given 
in a Kieff newspaper. They include the 
immediate establishment of a Soviet 
r/'fjimc and the military occupation of 
Poland for five years. 

Th(‘ Emir Feisal has either abdicated or 
been deposed, nr-i ording to a telegram . 
from Beirut to tiie French Press. 

Jafei' Tayar Padia, the commander of the 
i>‘<'alciirant Turkish' troops in Thrace, 
h.'TS been captured by the Greek forces 
• ■pi i. -I ling against him. 

The Finance Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons without a 
division; 

The New Zealand Budget shows a surplus 

of i;2, 250,000, 


^vcmnient'.haye ■dewd^r-So'- impose 
the higher railway fares on ffth 

w;ith the. exception of wdirm^n's 
tickets;” which will rise dn Beptotttbar 1. 

Julj' 29. — The texts of two British Notes to 
the Soviet were published. Their effort 
is that if the proposed London Gbnf^r. 
f?nce settles the Polish and Baltic border 
States questions, then, negotiations for 
the restoration' of normal relations ” 
between the Entente Powers and the 

Soviet could be undertaken. 

In a reply to questions by the Indepchdont 
Labour Party the Third International 
(Moscow) states that to achieve Commun. 
ism in this cptintry the workers must 
prepare for a heavy civil war.” 

July 30. “^-Brigadier-GGneraT Lucas, who was 
kidnapped by Sinn Feiners on June 26th, 
escaped. In a fight which followed hj\ 
attempt to re-capture him, two soldiers 
were killed and three others wounded. 

Rioting is reported from IDniizig, arisim. 
ill part from the refusal of the Gormat 
stevedores to unload the Dutch shi) 
Triton, which contains 150,000 rifles con 
•*''j!it d t«» Poland. 

TLv Frciii.li. CMiamlM>(r voted for tlu.‘ advanf’' 
to Germany. M. Millerand scoring a vie 
tory by v^tes to 369. 

Sir .4rchibald H. Bodkin ba.s be j 
appointed Director of Public PrOvSiv u 
tioiis. 

The Coum.il of the League, of Natioan 
which is holding a week’s session at Sn: 
8eba.«!tian, held its first meeting. 

The Goodwood meeting was coiic!ud**d i 
cold and wet weather. The King w;i 
again present. 

July 31. — The Polish and Soviet armistii 
delegates met at Baranovitchi, but tlv i 
is no ]>ause in the fighting. 

The Turkish (Toverniiient hasTCsigned owm 
to differ! 111(08 as to the ineafs of de.-i 
ing with the Nationalists. Damad Feri 
Pasha, the retiring Prime Minister, h;' 
been charged by tlie Sultan with the fe 
mation of a neu' Ministry. 

M. MiUeraml obtained the sanction of li 
Senate for his policy in regard to Go 
many and the coal agrement. 

At a meeting in London representing 
very small fraction of labour it w< 
decided to form a “ National Commun i 
Party.” ® 

* The revised estimate of (Expenditure for tl 
Ministry of Munitions in the currei 
year is £8.300, (X)0 less than the or^in 
'estimate. 

Separation and dependents’ allpw'ances i 
airmen of the R.AiF. are to ho disco 
titmed and marriagO allowances subs- 
tuted for them. 


OBITlTARt. 

July 10.— Loup Fishkr, 79. 

July 11 . — E«pkes8 Euoekik. 

July 21.— AniciuAL C. L. Oxi.Ky. .■ 
Mifl. OouNWiwm W 
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^'^zd<itTa<iatJr6'h] , IBerljji 

Spa. 

low’s thi«? Have you no fear in your heart ? ” 
ou mean, how long can the Seepent’-sstrangle- 
lold be endured ? ” 


The BuIUHn] ISydncy 

The Obstinate Galatea^ 

(the League of Nations). 
Pygmalion Wilson : I don’t believe i» 
ever coming to life ! ” 







— You arc pretending to come and talk 
commerce to us, but y6u are holding a k«ife 
between your teeth. 

Quite so. I represent a cutlery firm in 

Petrograd, 


KladditraiHatsch] [Bei 

Notice to Burglars : ** A Gharitab 
Donation is requested*’* 

Millerand, Foch & Co. : “ Deuce take it ! \ 
have reckoned '^'ithout our Host ! ! *' 






The Ghbice. 

Prophets to right and left, ^ 
The Worldling in the Middle. 


Wahr* Jacob] [Stuttgart 

“So must it fare with all slaves of the 
Bnteqte.'* ' 

, Xtagu£ of 



. iMvA mhert a# a League of Jiattona Minionafjf in ^ 





r mwdA 

B« IrientfiB, child^. You i^ll luM qutir^ 
ainaoiijg yourselvoo Iftr. • odupld of iiUiia*. 
t, Vh»mV’^ ■ : 


















'.Candid' tbsKan 'H'C^c^ftridr/ 











WHAT STEAD STOOD FOR. 

By A. G. GARDINER. • 


There was never a more challenging 
figure in the public life of tliis country 
than Willifun Stead. Whether you liked 
him or disliked him, agreed with him or 
disagreed wdth him you could never be 
indiffejent to him. Tliere was that about 
him that could not be igno-red — a certain 
<hivalrdiUB uncalculating fearlessness, a 
joy of battle, a fervour of (conviction that 
stremed t(> gather the stoan around him 
se’ the liuidnhiL; ro<] attract-s the light- 
nings. Tliero were no half tones, no 
subtle romances cvr delicate reticences 
in his equipment. Everything was broad 
!i!?the day, indisputable as the multiplica- 
lirm table, emphatui as the thunders of 
Slinai. ^ Even the realm of shadows w’as 
MS absolute rfs the furniture of Mowbray 
lltmae. When he came into the lists, 
doubts were disj)eried. The equivcK^ationo 
of more ingenious minds, the mendacities' 
d the less honest minds became irrelevant 
before Ihe impetus and directness of his 
hallenKO. He brought air the balanc- 
ings of the timid and tiie discretions nf 
Hie diplomatic to the sharp tests of 
‘ Yea ** SaYr*’ cleared the issue 
>f all iiggnS' f>ut%0s and blurred in^an;' 


mgs. It was impossible to be indeter- 
minate ill his presence, or 'to preserve a 
foot in both camps, and if you could hb»b 
sliare lu.s imperious point of view, then 
you %verc driven in sheer necessity to 
adopt the other with something of his 
own unhesitating emphasis. 

It may be said that the chief service he ‘ 
conferred upon his generation was that , 
he dttrified its miml. He compelled it 
to examine its conscience and defend its 
beliefs. He flung his convictions so 
defiantly and even violently before it that 
it had tc) accept them or discover why it 
rejected them. In all this passion of 
moral purpose there w^as visible the influ- 
ence of long generations of Purito 
thought and practice. He came fr<Ma iha 
manse, and to the end he carried with him 
the atmosphere and spirit of the maaBe^v 
When he appeared in a pulpit he seom^ ■ 
to be there by a prescriptive right as 
the manner bom, and no ni Jitter . 
sensational and secular his jourp^tlc : 
them^ might be he infused into ih: (he ^ 
spirit of the revjyalist preacher. 
of judgment was always immin^tK^ai^; 
behind the material conflict there loomecl 






unfailingly the shadow ' apiritua!/ ' 

((mflict. It was 'iii< 'stuNc of the 
spiritual issues that ett^pped human* ■ 
affairs that (list inguished his Bensatiohal- 
ism from that of the, host of imitators 
Who foUoAved in his steps. His metliods 
tnight Ije fiolent, and even vulgar, but 
they always had .their roots in soiiirthiiig 
that was noble and disinterested. His 
subject might be coarse, but he never 
failed to breatiie into it a fervour of moral 
f assion that redeemed it from the sus- 
fiicion of fiordid calculation. He was, 
indeed, the least calculating or cunning of 
men. If he was seized witlb an idea there 
was no power of men or angels that could 
restrain hini. Iieast of all was he re-^ 
strained by considerations of propriety or 
self-interest. He loved tlte battle, and 
never counted the odds. The hotter the 
tight, the higher rose his s]nrite ; the mcH*e 
foes there w'ere the merrier he become. 
He might he Suppressed in times of dull- 
ness ; but when there was w^ork to be done 
r.r danger afo(.'t, or even gaiety to be 
enjoyed he emerged the natural leader of 
men. I havi seen him challenge hostile 
rr.eetinffs with a daring that would have 
been insolent if it had not been so good 
humoured and i,o triumphant, and I have 
Mren him head ihv revels in a Bavarian 
village fete so joyously that even to-day 
1 think his name must’ be a legend artnind 
the shores of the Chiem-see. 

It was this mingling of high finimal 
si»ii'itH, ^love of content and my.stical 
fervour that made his des(^ent on London 
piurnalism sO' startling a portent. There 
had been nothing like this apparition 
hdore, William Cobbett had had sfjme- 
thirig.of his energy of mind, downright- 
uess of expression and incalculable pur- 
po.se, but he was the most matter- of -fac?t 
of Englishmen while Stead aWays seemed 
like? (ino of CromweH’s russet*- coated 
captains w-ho had strayed intp Vanity 
Fair, and led its revels with a ^ Psalm. 
He crashKl into the sanctities and 
■ rt-speotabilities of Fle(?t Street as General 
Booth about the same time crashed ,into 
' the simetities and respectabilities (>f the 
veligious worldi and the place has never 
I con the same since. It may be Tvorge 
or better. Hut it is different, and the 
ui* asure of the difference i.s the tneasiire 
>'! Stead’s influence more? than that of 
any other mtMa.who over wnlked its pave- 


ments-. Much that he difi wa« 
jiJttrftvagant, soiibtimes even foolish ; but 
! it was always vital, always cliarged witJx 
some passion, sincere even when mis- 
taken, some ideal, - noble ev^h thoq^ 
besmirched. Beside the flare of tms 
torch that flashed to the skies, the rush 
lights of the street were - 1 

You could not contest the st ■ :.. :iii- 
tumuituous man \^ho swept iffto' your 
midst like a tornado, interviewed kings 
and pojies, demanded a new’ navy with 
the authority of Jove, would proclaim 
the dawn of universal peace in one w’ord, ' 
sentenC'e a great, ^tfitesman to life-long 
obscvirity in another and shock the pro- 
prieties of the w'orld in a third by dragging 
into public discussion the suliject about 
wiiich stK'iety had preserved a conspiracy 
of silence. 

It might have been said (if liiin as 
Hazlitt, 1 think, said of Gobbett that he 
v/as a sort of Fourth Estate of the liealm. 
In the hey-dey of his p(jwer there w^as no 
personal force comparahle with his. I 
don’t think it can be said that he w-as a 
\ain man any more than it can be said , 
that he was a selfish man, but his egotism 
was colossal. It wsis tluv egotism of a 
man who was consumed at all times with 
a fanatical fire and under its impulse W’Oa 
forgetful alike of him^self a^ of the 
censorship of the world. H£tf^.^id not 
exploit himself by «lelil»er»fejjK^? but 
intuitively, almost iiiiciiii'-i-iimshb as a 
natural force. He fitted into n- s^ah r* v 
of ideas, and, sui>ei'ficially, w^' - ‘be n ■ 
incalculable of men. The only coflaiiltv 
about him was tht^ unexpected. He 
would start on a whirlwdnd campaign for 
Xieace imd presently turn up, preaching 
‘vWo keels to one.” It w^is he Winn 
inaugurated ^ he first of our modem naval 
sensations, and wbtli T^>rd Fisher (then 
Captain Fisher) was the trpe author of 
the Spencer programme. He thundered 
.against the South African War, but was 
the most militanU champion of Cecil 
Rhodes. He wouij} haft given his life any 
day for freedom and was the apologist 
of * the Tsar> Tfc seemed impossible 
conjugate sp; irregular a verb. He did 
not bother &)■ eptojuga^ himself. It was 
enough for him to be himscy, to drink 
the delight of 



■ . , .. s:^.'''*'(5 ■ ■'*■ ■ .r. ' 

.. bilt aB anatufMiim^inextihguish^ 

Yeiry well Ui^h. 1 coE^'riidici ii:\'i( li. Sociid discrimiii^QlQft had as little ' 

I am laiy©. I coiitain iTiultitiiiifS.*' :ing for him is'l|»ial preiudieeBi The' 


■ ■■■■■■; 

■■: 0 ::. ..... 

• ‘ I& 1 cantradiet myself? 


But in gipite of all this apparent chaos 
motives th6re..waa a eohoFent spirit and 
flin4iwnental pilose. . The influence 
lat he breathed into the common atmo- 
ihere ^vas something finer than^ his 
ivertiseiuents.^ It was the infltie'hee of 
radiant and chiy ate temp^, which, 
hctiier right or wrong in its impulses, 
us hlway^ charged with a splendid 
iithusiasm for humanity. He loved 
lankind in all its aspects and manifesta- 
t)ns, and had an inexhaustible faith in 
s essential goodness. He had something 
I the universalism of Walt Whitman, 
nd was en^ely free from all prejudices 

I lace, colour or creed. He lived out- 
ide these things in an atmosphere Of 
c'ceptonce and sympathy. He was h 
itizen of the world and the companion of 

II irien who sought his companionship, 

‘ati-iotism in the narrow sense of 
iitional lio-i :ii( h - and material advantage 
as liatefui to his spirit, and when he 
.'sunied the patriotic r61e it neither 
I the dictation of these motives nor >is a 
(leans of flattering the popular’ emotion 
/ith profit, to himself. It was because he 
t lieved that in spite -of all it« stumldiiiu'^ 
hv English spirit had a great and hene- 
it;ent task in tlic world. When that task 
'SIS hetra^y^ m the interests of an aggres- 
ivr no one more jovfnliy 

III ! feari«ai4®5^ ^he fury of the mol) 

ii‘ sHcrifiprf himself with a more splendid 
ndifferei^e tci consequences. It is in 
his coiiieptioii of England and its 
unction in tlie world that \ve see recon- 
iicd the strafe apparent contradictions 
>i a career that could set the country 

with naval panic at one time and 
i‘ l,v the ligh1.ning> of its fprocious anger 
I) the midst of the Boer War. He w-as 

■ .reat Englishman in the sense that he 
'^ '■'1 so passionately the fine things for 

■ BugliahA 8t<K)d/ would die 

it : ler thah See tlioee things outraged and 

’‘■l''ayed^ '■ . 

no less eniispiciious trait in the 
( acter of- this many-sided man was 
'dr of gdod will a»d good fellowsbip 
’ lie earned M into all the rela- 
of life, . persosial, no less . than 




recognitiQh of* the world 
that common men seek so indiiatriirtinly 
made no appeal to a mind that 
wholly in the general current of life 
sought nothing that all might not have M 
ill common with him. No man of the- ; 
same distinction and the same multi> . 
tudinous activities was so accessible to 
anybody who sought his aid or hhs emmsel . 
without any passporti except that of 
human need. The realm of his friend- 
ships liad no frontier, and knew' neithel* 
high nor low, neither rich nor Ipoor, 
neither learned nor unlearned. He was 
llie natural man of Whitman's ideal, who 
was not so much indifferenti to the asi^ss-* ' 
men^ of the world as unconscious of 
them. Pi'ide in any vulgar sense he was . 

MS innocent of as he was of persomd 
fuiibition or selfishness, and he had the ! 
rare gift of lavish ins his service upon his ■ ; 
fellows, not as a superior who w’as con- 
ferring a benefit, but as a friend and an 
eqiml who was sharing the buv<ien of the 
joumey. He inspired jouj’n.alimi^with 
this spirit of human comradeship and the 
w armth and glow of his expansive person- 
ality remain the niost gracious tradition ; 
that he left h) the calling that he served 
w ith such romantic enthusiasm. 

No less precious is the memory of his 
courage. .He was the most fearless knight 
that ever fought with a pen, and his fear- 
lessness had none of that furtive self- . 
interest that inspires so much of the sham 
heroics (if ‘ T! .vas wholly in- 
dependent i- r ■■ ■ nf “ what the 

T-uhlic wont. ' ’ It fi'jok no account of the 
w ind or the weather. It went out in all 
)veathers and braved any storm. If the 
sun shofie, good; if the rain fell and 
thr* lightning blazed, good also. He w'ent 
out with equfd good heart in either ease, 
and declare<l what w'as in him no matteiS/'^ ^ 
w hat befell to himself. It w'as this simple.^: \ 
uncalcularing loyalty to the idea that - - 
obsessed him that gives him his uniqy^ 
phu*.e ill modem journalism. In the ' 

largely destroyed his influence. It ip isSfc " ; 
the pifU'^e heJ'e’^ speak of bis adventiwJ^ ' ' 
in the biwlerland, or to. aesess the value, 
of thcMjie experiences ' that were /to WaT 


! idea ofd^ocracy breathed and, Os some thought, 

■ ^ ■ ’ >im- not , 0^ ihtj^ctiial piieritMjid temperameztt iffee;"; "/ 





mcMjtp iridispuiable fnct»v(S4‘liis Ufe^ But^ 
uvhatever the truth of those .v 

experiences may be, he uim as 'passionate f 
in the declaration of the faitli that" they 
inspired as he waa in;fighting his battles 
on what he w'ould have called the lower 
plane. He was quite aw'are of the dis- 
credit and loss of prestige which resulted, 
but he paid the penalty with the high 
courage that never failed him, and never 
tluought of buying off the world by with- 
holding any revelation, however 
extravagant. 

It is in no spirit of depreciation that 


ine thinks of him. as the- Hon Qui^iifck" of 
Fleet Street, 'i£ is not only tlie fanttoy 
of the immortal kinght that fie jrecails, 
but his romantic fervour, his indiAerencc 
to danger and to the ordinary values of 
life, his high pursuit of the satiisfactite;Of 
the spirit', and his splendid chivalry— ^ho 
. less splendid for being someimes a little 
grotesque. With all his iaults he remams 
the most memorable figure in t(['e jour- 
nalism of the last half-century. And 
when criticism has done its utmost, the 
fact abides that there is no inspiration 
whose withdrawal would so impoverish 
the calling that he served so illustriously. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST. 

TRIBUTES FROM PUBLIC MEN. , 


Many of Mr. Stead's cl/>sest friends 
have now follow^ed him to the grave, and 
of the Old Gruard who remain many have 
been prevented either by infirmity or by 
the pressure of public business from send- 
ing us more than a cordial message of 
sympathy and regrets that they are 
unable to make even a brief contribution 
to tlie memory of an old friend. It is a 
sad cxmsolation to be able to publish one 
of the last messages which were sent 
before his death to the public Press, from 
cue of Stead’s oldest and most aident 
admirers, 

Lord Fisher. i 

From his death-bed he dictated the 
message that. 

Lord Fisher has never regrettad in all his 
life any episode more than his enforced 
absence from the unveiling of W. T. Stead’s 
portrait bronze, biit he is top , weak in body 
to attend by that date. Stead was a consum- 
mate 'ourii'ili'.l was an honest man — and 
(thank Uudj he' possessed the Insanity of 
Genius,” which will hand him down to 
posterity as a Famous Man he was a 
plover of his country — ^and, like John the 
Baptist) he constantly spoke the truth, 
boldly rebuked vice, and patiently endured 

for the truth’s 8ako! ” 

Another tribute comes from one of his 
greatest colleague. Lord Morley, under 
wdiom ho gained! his first experience of 
London journalism jbs Assistant Editer of 
the Pall Mail Qaiette. We quote the 
follwing letter; from 



Lord Morley 

wliieh w as read at the unveiling of the 
memorial : 

I wish with all my heart that I could he 
by your side at the commemoration of our 
friend Stead. It was my fortune many years 
ago to bring him up from the North to the 
field of metropolitan journalism. He rapidly 
made a high personal mark and (^eatiy 
luagnificd and exalted the sphere of his pre- 
(•‘'•oioii. He proved himself a irolleague ns 
faithful as he was active, iminstaking, and 
original. Without disrespect to the many 
able and (Mrnscientious journalists of modern 
generations, it may with truth; I*think, h* 
said of him that he was surpassed liy none of 
them in any country in his sense of the cotn- 
manding duties aiid responsibilities of the 
Tiiissibn .of the newspaper Press. 

His temijeranient was eager, but he had s 
passion for h..rr; l iM'nt, and to be rigiit in 
facts and uii'-i i! nm was with him, as it 
ought to be for all of us, the foundation of 
serviceable opinion and i>opular instruction - 
You are celebrating the memory of on# who 
W'as an important new force in his day; thr 
errors of such a man bhve long fallen out oi 
account. 

We have received the fallowing tribute 
far publication in this Review from 

Lord Northcllffe : 

I honoiu; the memory of W. T. Stead. 
was/% man of encyclopssdic knowledgej wifi: 
an extraondinaiY s;raBp of foreign anatrS) 
p.iiriculiit: ' . 

J soinrtime.s wonder whether, ^had he bee * 
spared, he tnight not have donatomethinj^i* 
prevent the chaos and agony of Russia. H : f 
influence iti that county was unequalled 1 
that aqy otoer forey;si^} ae I found duri' - 
■ my ''viiuts -to 'Rttsu»%;:' " ' 



Albeit a democrat 

vrt abfUaofli^l counsellor of the lat^ aut6- 1 
i rat of Rusaia. Nicholas 11. trusted him as 
j.o did no other foreigner. Had be liv6df 
Mead might havo^ sjaccoede^ in persuading 
ibe Cipar to enact such reforms as would havO, 
i(v(Tt©d» brj^at least mitigated what, so far 
;is one individual State is eonOertied, must be 
described as the greatest traged}*^ in modern 
rurnpenh history. From being one of the 
, Pimri-ii, Russm has sunk to the lowest 
depths of degradation. She was never a 

fgnd flowing with .milk and honey,” but to- 
dsiv she is a country seething with crime, ruin 
and anarehy. 

Stead believed in Nicholas a-nd the Emperor 
ill him. Could they, between them, have 
fitMved off the^ catastrophe which has hofallen 
unhappy Russia? 

Another old friend. 

Sir Harry Johnston , 

Spends; us the following appreciation of the 
great journalist as he knew him : 

Take several other friends of the Into Mr. 


:■ Dk^ac ' ■he. 

i;; certainly have h^n carried by* the votes of : 
the British £iiiwi^ and tlie United States. : 

I think the fLmjte of Nationa is the best 
. tribute to his lume^. How often has it not 
biicii foresbadow^a in his^ Christmas Annuals, 
iin bis articles, notes* and 

in his Conversation 1 How- irritably— 
remember — I used ..to argue with him and 
oppose such a solution turehty and thirty years 
ago; hoping as 1 then did before tfio break- 
down of British policy in South Africa ihat 
a vast and .iliiiu British Empire, 

British coniefleraiioii oi Waite, Black and 
Yellow might give law to the w^orld and main- 
tain order; with the English language — 
phonetically spelji — as the universal speech! 

Stead prcferri'd, as more practical and more 
stable, a confederation of mankind almost 
exactly on the basis of the present League of 
Nations. Indeed I am certain that those 
few men who got together and brought this 
lioague into existence a year ago must have 
cwiiseionsly and intentionally borrowed their 
policy from Stead’s writings and Stead’s talk. 

AVaa there ever such a talker or such a 


Sto.id, I was prevented by ill-health and by 
jipiialling weather which initiated the ill- 
health from attending at the unveiling of the 
memorial, to Stead’s memory. I willingly 
contribute these few lines as a poor tribute to 
ji iiersonality which proinisi's to b<'come 
immortal, so far as we (ran gauge the eiidur- 
:inr e of liumnn^ memory, f was twenty-five 
w'lK'n I first met Stt^ad, and fresh from a 
])liinge into the heart of unknown Africa. 
And I was just preparing for a journey of 
CNiiloration to East Africa with the ambition 
ill •onniieiuiiig there the first definite pro- 
wlun* lor I In* foundation of a British East 
African Empire. 

The bases of such an empire had been laid 
fidelity years previously by lavingstoiie and 
kloiin Kirk, and (not altogether consriously) 
hv St.iuley in the 'seventies, by Josepli Thom- 
son in the early ’eighties; but all these 
liumt'ers,* aiid 8tead himself, eom^eived of 
groat cimfederations for the educalion, civili- 
sai ipii, and evi^itual profit of the backward 
l>ooplt»8 ; the black rntm and bniwii men. 
Tiicir Tnipcriali ^m was very difl’erent from 
tin- brand in favour with the later “ Impcrial- 
i^is ” of the ’nineties and the first ten years 
of* the Twentieth century, I try to console 
li’.vwdf for the ahattering of ideals and the 
severance of friendships with the dead and 
"!il» the living by hoping that through the 
h ’jjgue of Nations we are getting hack to the 
I'fiperiolism, ihe Education of the backward 
I" ''pics — that Stead had himself so much at 
In-in't. 

How Stead #ould have Tevelled in the idea 
T.(iig'ie of Nations^ What a tragedy 

■ ■..I'ediei* It seems that the reckless spirit 

competition in a Steamship Company aiid 
faulty functioning of an iiiept Board of 
,* > 'Ule should have cowined to send Stead to 
*' • premature death, when, had be lived, he 
*• i;ht have foreseen and fought against the 
; ' ■ one cataclyam of the OTOat War; and if 
:■ had failed to prevent the clasli of arms 
'■ 'CO bi‘ioine ihe real Prwidcni of the U^ague 


listener? Or was I pecuiiarly' happy in my 
rclalnoiiis with him, my visits to him On the , 
Kinhanknumt, in Hastings Street, in Bank 
Buildings and on Hayling Island; or in 
Strand rcKtaurants at iiinch, at Park Lane 
<1 inner tables, at Limehowse refuges of the 
Salvation Army? Stead was not so much a 
PatiKu* .18 a Brother ConB^asor. You could 
say to him anything that (',amo from your . 
brain and li(.*art. He was never shocked, 
surprised, offended. And he wms siflUlarly 
outspoken on his own licluilf ; trusting to your 
discretion as you might most cohMently 
trust to his. 1 know the giv'atest in the land, 
bearing the licaviest responsibilities, dread- 
ing most the treachery of the Preas-man 
(though as n rule the* truest geidhmieii are to 
be Idund in Prosshmd) — could impart to the 
Editor of the HaJJ Mall GazeHe or the 
Founder of the Rtsview of Bkvirws their 
inmost thoughts, their embarrassments, their 
hopes, tln'ir intentions (in order tliat he 
might understand their position), and be 
certain he ivould not betray their confidence. * 

I got maujr’ of ray ideas from Stead, either 
from his writings or his talk; and in my * 
reference library I value few things more 
thiiii the „ bound volumes --especially of the 
fust ten y^i's— of the Rkvikw of RuvfKws. 
For prophecies that have been fulfilled, for 
the sure hailing of every dawning invention 
that w.ai-i going to revolutionise the world of 
thought and notion, I coinmepd ihese to the 
study of all Aho arc seeking for the springs 
of the New* (World, the new* condition of; 
things wdiicii unay make life tolerable and of j ; 
an average happiness to all human rac(^s ott V 
this conquered plauct, 

A special interest attadics to the 
following message from 

Sir OUv«r Lodgfi, 

who has taken a leading part m ^ 
development of psychic researobf ^ 

owed much of its present 



6ie pioafter work of tjie felling ptift alim a levifl'ih.-.i 

; BfiVTKW r ”?igkt otherwise seem 8ordid-~a binrhin r 

■ r • ^ ^ j' sii^wfrity nnd a paRHioa for justice. ®h« 7 

There are wen of and raeti >caii say with fuJl impartinlity. sincip I not 

enthnsjaBm, people who the 8^et^.;^ji&/rfi»meniber^^^^ in (-oinpJote n^e^ent 

the* middle jiath and p^^le who rush lii!Si?«ji.%ith him oh any single iiuextion : hut j^thcr 
violent extremes, those who (Hrant the detect inlim -.he ^liglilcst twt of 

any enterprise and others who follow thftir self-interest, other than the aelN|iii<jr^ of 
ideals regardless ot consequences. ,.ii — — i i. 

To the second of these categories T. 

. $tead uiulonhtedly belonged. And it Was 
owdng to hia exuberant enthusiastic nature 
that he achieved so much on the one hand, 
and laid himself open to such severe criticism 
on the other. 

Nothing that he did w'as half-hearted. 

When he believed, he believed w'bolly, and was 
prepared to go any length' in acting up to his 
'convictions. 

’A cold-blooded stfientif.- Ir.-iiiiii.v would 
spoil him; he w'as not i p; ,!i-i> ■»: it; the 
attempt would have destroyed his motive 
power. 'He w-as guided by instinct, and 
philosophic caution was abhorrent to him, 

In literature he was ah accomplished 
journalist, with the strength and weakness of 
that, craft. 'When he wrote up General 
Bootldtt Scheme for -Darkest Kngland^^hbw' 
well he did it! And yet how easy it was 
for suspicious natures, themaeives inert, to 
slirivel up the effect it produced, by acid 
criticism, and to check the springs of gener- 
osity whK‘b at first flowed freely in response 
to the ekxiuent appeal. When his soul was 
znov(4 within him at the loathsome treatment 
of children of tender age by a class of 
erLmitaals seemingly immune from the law, 
what wild and dangerous means he used to 
force the evil to the light ! ’ 

Again when Jw> had been favoured with a 
few* first-hand pSychic experiences, how^ satur- 
ated with conviction he became, and how' 
blind and deaf he w as to counsels of cautious . 
moderation and critical care! 

He had the defectK of liis qualities, hut his 
qualities w’ere great, and few- of his critics 
have achieved anything like so much for 
humanity. His vivid personality was 
triumphant at moments of crisis and danger, 

' and could be trusted to respond with abso- 
lute certainty. - It is always a question how 
far any individual wvmid retain his courage 
in fire or shipwr<^ck, and think of others 
ra ther than of himself ; most of Us hope that 
by the grace of God it might lie mV bi^t none 
of us who knew W. T. Stead had any doubt 
that with him it would be so; we were sure 
that he would rise t<) heroism instinctively 
, and* inevitably at any opportunity for sacri- 
fice or call Of danger. This is no light thing 
to say of any man, and the memory of his 
selfless devotion W'il I long enkindle generous 
hearts. 


We reproduce also part of a letter 
written by 

-Mr. Wickham Steed, 

tbe*E4itc>r of the Tin?6«: ^ 

Ho possessed the two qualities wdiicb lift 


which we are all guilty whe^ we arc liLrivin; 
fiw the victory of cauaeB whioh We believe Si, 
bo right. : 

Of his achievements* as a writer attd‘ jah 
editor it is not for me to' speak.. ‘ But ’Ikavo 
always owed him a debt of gratitude fo^i^o 
advice he gave me almost exact ly Ifl) jji^rs 
ago, w'hen, as a youth e.ager to enter jouribkl- 
ism, I wiw him for the iirst time ^fi vhis 

sanctum" overlooking the spbt where you 
will gather on Monday. I remember *^his 
W'ords as if th<^>' had been spoken yesterday, 
and repeat them here as they may perchaiu-i- 
be of interest, if not of, value, tti other 
aspirants to membership of the daily Press. 

A journalist I ' ’ he exclaimed, ** how can I 
know' whether you are fit to be a journalist P 
There ‘is only one way to find out. Try; if 
you have anything to say that you feel you 
must say,, why, say it, and send it to some 
editor, who will ptobably send it back. ' Don't 
waste time over mere phrases. Sail right 
into the heart of vour subject a t om!e. When 
you have written your masterpiece, imagine 
that you have to telegraph it to Australia at 
your ’ ow-n expense, and <^ut out every 
superfluous word, above all, the adjectm^s. 
Then, if anything remains, try it on an editor 
and see w hat happens: If you do not succeed, 
as you won’t unless you have really got fM«np- 
tliing to say that you cannot help saying, 
again and again. Presently, you wilF J&d 
out whether you are fit to te a journalist or 
not.” 

We 8ur<*ly do well to commemorate our 
great men, and blend had nn unquestionablo* 
title to greatnes.s in our craft. Erratic and 
even fantastic as w-cre some of hiti jdeas and 
i.mterpriscs, they were all marked by a touch 
of genius and by child-likc good" faitli. He 
refused to be alwshcd by disappointmeildia. 
To the end he tedieved the best of everybody 
and everything. He had a faculty f&r ignor- 
ing obstacles that sometimes, though by no 
means ateays prevented him from appri^i- 
aiing the relative valuo ' of sohnb general 
principles; but, above all, he wi 
real man, responding to evei^ thrj 

human liatUre, overflowing with syinp^ 

(•nr.Trariding devotion because himsefr deyotw 
lo and ever ready to laugh wil^bout 

malice or rancour at his own disappointiuent^ 
and failures. Your committee has beem well 
Iii^pir«>(1 in erecting a permanent memorial io 
III., work for, rightly understood, it will 
remain an inspiration to. those who knew him 
and it and to, those who, may come after him 
and ,us.-":.- \ 
dn the oerepiony, 

, A. 

Weatfftihifflr 
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VVe wfco hre ' ticlw cnn 

ivali2K? wSidh w^re 

taken to .flte new journalism in those : 
tlay?*. Elder.s were yery tenacious ' 
their traditions. They vehemently opposed 
any departure from the eodi which 'prescribed 
a certain schedule of subjects as alone <rf 
public interest arid worthy to be dealt with in : 
a newspaper. Into this Vorld came Stead, 
with his overflowing vitality, his unliounded 

.■■I'Vit' Mii'in^ilv which in later years 

■ l.•■\••||l| the (;()iifine8 of space and 

iirue— his unsleeping interest in fVi-i vthin.r 
liuman, his impetuous temperameni . and hi^ 
positive preference for hliojkiim and even 
scandalizing people if In- (mild roiis- the com- 
>iaceiit into thought. His predecessor wm 
,orrl Morley, and from Lord Morley he may 
have learned sriinething of that sermiisness in 
which, in spite of his exuberance, h(? invari- 
fibly approached great public affairs. With 
him he had very distinguished young men wlm 
(liffcred from him w-holly in temperament and 
education, but who were (;aptured by bis 
genius, carried on by the tide of his splendid 
indiscretions, and jwho worked w'ith him to 
produ(X‘ results which were unique in the 
I'istory of journalism. 

Stead’s great qualities came ^rom a man 
(vv('rflowing with warm affection and emotion. 

It has bet'll contended in recent days tVmt 
jonrnaiisni ivas a mVTe branch of commerce. 
There was no one wdio would more scornfully 
have repudiated that phrase than Stead. 
Ag.ain and again lie staked his whole fortune 
rmd career oh lorlorn and unpopular causes. 

In his warm chivalry for men and women, 
particularly women, he even brought himself 
into conflict with authority. I^et those who 
liad one-half, of his Z(!nl for the right cfist the 
Orst stone. Stead nevt^r resented any 
criticism of hiirisi'lf, liowevtT harsh, except 
one, and that was that he did what he had 
(lime in order to sell his paper. To him, 
iournalisui from beginning to end was a 
vocation abounding in opportunities, but 
ivcightejj, with solemn responsibilitie.s. 

Loyd Bryce 

has sent ns the following mes-sage: 

W. T. Stead was one of the most romark- 
idile figures of his generation. Whether or 
not one agre(»(l with his views and approved 
Iiis methods, it w'as impossible not to admire 
his ardour and his energy,! and his (levotiou 
to the causes he espoused. . His niind was 
''xrjj^meiy active, bubbling over w’itli ideas, 
•'mr bis memory extremely /accurate. I 
'■♦‘member how once wheh we bad bi^en dis- 
' nssing the innoeuratc versions which most 
niteripewers are apt to give of things said 
in talK, he (rffeVed to write out and send me* 
aecotint of all I had said to him in a half- 
i " iir conversatiori. The account came next 
d'.v, and was correct in evciy particular, 
nio quickiu<.^ of his apiirebentiim. nnd Vagei- 
' "ss to diffuse the ideasr whfch bi‘ rhoiighi 
i he country needed, madeliiixi 8onn»timc.s run 
"In ‘ad of the public, who needed a longer 
! ''‘paratioil than his seal allotted for. This 
•oiclue. confidence in the pb#|ffr bf truth, or 
’ i 'her in the spOed with whblh #itth mokes 


. way, was a that singular mter-. 

liii.'itiin* of .jjijnpliiilty and acuteueBs udilch 
luade his lalk SQ^Imh anddiright. : ' 

Ijf Thoiiihs had Jived to carry his ^ 

: of 0ifr;:Sero iii various spheres of 

dovir^'into the phenomena of oqr 
own time, might nave sat for the 

portrait of tho Hero as Journalist, for there 
W'OH in him a vehemence of rtonviction and 
courage superbly disregardful of constHjjuences ; 
which wont straight to its aim whatever the / 
obstf^les. He had that sense of his owrtJv 
mission w'hieh .belongs to the prophet, and ; 
boked upon his profession as among thj 
highest f iid perhaps the most stimulating of 
all callings. No one lived up more loyally 
to the view he took .of it. He guaVded 
scrupulously every confidence that was 
reposed in him. He believed all that He 
wrote. T’i..’l(iii ii'.g Duty as he saw it, he w'aa 
never .iiriii! i-i taking responsibility. 

Dr. Clifford 

has sent us this tribute : 

Mr. W. T. Stead was my friend of many 
years. 1 kncMv him as one of the gteate^ 
journalists i>f his time and one of the most 
infiimntiiil jenders in moral a nd social reform ; 
but the chief thing I recjall concerning him 
is the strength of his faith in God as the 
central reality of life. In the stml of him 
he was a Puritan ; but a Puritan of the: 
Milton type, thoroughgoing in bis realisation 
of. and devotion to, the sovereignty of 
righteousness; convinced of the c^iernal anl 
absolute values of truth, goo(}ness, and . 
beauty, wide ranging in his interqgts nn.d 
sympathies, and ahvtiys a forw’ard"ooking 
man. 

That faith made him a hero. As Carlyle 
.sr.ys of Lnther, so we say of Btead; he was 

a son of -fact.'' He was not afraid (>f 
realities. Ho fatted them as one resolved to 
makt‘ them give up their meaning. To doubt 
and fear he gave no heed. His face was 
tow.ards the light, and on he marched in 
Rtorn of couscquence. I saw him in Clerken- 
well Prison as cheerful and buoyant as in his 
offhe (Ji^rrlooking the Thames. The princes 
and “ great ones ’’ of this world never ; 
stirred him to awe. In his passion' for right 
and truth he ivroUght mightily and endured 
“ as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ 

But ho found his interpretation of God in 
Jesus, and his law of life in the spirit and 
ex.'imple of Him who came not to ‘be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, and give His life 
for the'’ w'orld. I remember that , we were 
walking to the station at Wimbledoh after a 
night uptuit in his borae„ and as wef hurri«.i 
along to catch the train, he shot away iroih, 
me like a finsh of lightning. A w^oman waft: . 
H few paces ahead, c^irrying a hea^j carpet'* 
bag. The sight was jin appeal for help, and : 
^at once he gave it^ carrjung the load all the 
"rest of the way. It was ch a root eristic of 
man. Life was opportunity for service. 

It is fitting to eenyinue his true and nnbln 
ministry as far as can be done by the ” 
memorial on' tlu^ Embankment; 1^ i)^e 
ii^struction, guidance and inspiration iw 
generations to come. H . / 







the Right Hon. /. M; Robertson 

sends us the ft-W-.v. ui/ aj>i"<v'«t!on : 

Stead was a man oi’ niiiuy'crns«d<»i. and I 
was aissoeiated a itfi Jiini in only two, oi 
^ne grew o.rt m tl.o ..ther -tin- for 

conmliation dmnig the Jinyi War, Jina a 
propaganda IjjjoriiatioJiaiisin wi^n 

followed upon ibtit, an an! in spirit 
of the movouient ior thf l.fagm* ol Nations. 
On otlier nuitters I was sometimes out ot 
sympatliv with his activities. But it was 
impossih'lo lor any one who knew' him to fail 
to lu'cognise in him one of the most ^nerous 
and devoted philanthropists of his time. As 
to his (ourage it would hardly be possible to 
exaggerate. In talk wdth nic he claimed to 
be fonstitutionallv and prol'essionaliy given 
to “ getting round ” luitagonisms instead of 
defying them ; but I could never see that he 


‘V4Wy ^‘Iftteinenw i., 

felt Wiat juirtaw woi„ 

ajjJass the/ ward „« a omta; ntivate «„jv 

iarticular kiad.f,. Stnmly « he tejd hi, 

; religioue beliefs, So had not theahghtest in; 

'< ;|dleraiice on that score for men diametrically 
‘ Opposed to him ; it was the aarineyiih his 
pbfitHM. You m'ight disa^ with 
aeutelv, but you txnild not discontmnd lilting 
him; and to work with him was alsvays^n 
pleasure,* w'ere it only for his 
able, cordial, inspiring energy r-! }*v.» 

ness. I have written of him ’ ; 

most chivalrous of journalists, ' and it 
that aspect that I mainly see hini in 
He was one of ‘ the most remarkable pubUc 
forces of Ins time and country j and I have 
never felt that he has been dr can he replaced. 
Ho was a uniquely beneficent atul lovable 
ptrsonalify. 




Europe’s Danger Point : Can 

6y SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


Live? 


None of the treaties which were pre- 
oai ed at Paris diminished the number of 
i ;!.-'.T-point:* in Europe. That one 
;vould have thought to tie the primary 
jbject of statesmen, and the acid test of 
their work. Instead of lessening the 
possibility of conflicts, everywhere the 
possibilities are multiplied.. The new 
ii vision of the Continent satisfies nobody, 
[t whets appetites. It increases the • 
violent spirit of nationalism. It robs one 
Dation in order to give to another who is 
[lot thereby pleased but only 'encouraged 
to ask for more. Some countries labour 
under a sense of grievance because they 
ai e reduced : other countries labour under 
a sense of grievance becaule they are not 
suttieiently increased. The most fooli>rh 
of all these dissatisfied people was the 
pL'uple of Poland. 

It: might have been supposed that the 
liistoj 7 of Poland, tliat unhappy country 
torn limb from limb by three great neigh- 
iiouring empires, would have taught her 
til w alk circumspecjtly, and to have con- 
solidated rather than have risked her new- 
found freedom. Alas! the same ardent 
faults which ruined her before m-c going 
far towards ruining her again. Had she 
lec n content to settle down quietly wdthin 
Ikt frontiers and to have kept out of the 
tangled (flplomaticgaine that is now being 
played, she might well have hoped to 
lia\e become well organised, solidly 
fstahlished, and a real power in Europe. 
As it is, she becomes the mere sport of 
all the Powers. 

Within her borders there is nothing but 
intrigue. East and West meet. There 
h nt nation that has not some game to 
plav more or less at the expense of 
Poland. She with her stupid ambition 
is content to listen to the contradictorv 
counsels of. the veritable cloud of diplo- 
nifitiste that descended like locusts upon 
She did not hesitate to rush into the 
reckless of wars, imeginixig that she 
f ould eat up Bussia. She:^ chequer- 
bojird on, which politics and 

se politicB and will be todifa perilou.s 
tl'an the perilous poUtics that used to be 
plf«yGd on the chequer-boet^ ;of the 



There is 'a curious naiv4te about her 
Ministers. At Spa I saw M. Grabski 
thunderstruck at the ultimatum which 
was presented to him by the British and 
French Premiers. He tried to express 
himself in non-committal language, but 
through his disheartened utterances there 
pierced the surprise, the pain4d surprise, 
which he felt at the idea of being deserted 
by those upon whose support Poland had 
counted. It was with a sort of stupe- 
faction that the truth dawned not only 
upon him but upon all Polish politicians 
that in diplomacy it' is only success which 
can count upon stSpport. In all the many 
conversations which I have had with dis- 
lingfiished Poles they exhibited an almost 
childlike faith rudely shattered. They 
believed, poor simple folk, that the Great 
Powers had really some use for a defeated 
nation. I doubt whether they will profit 
by their experience. 

They told me tearfully that they had 
been encouraged to proceed afainst 
Kussia. This is only partly true. What 
is true is that the British War Office 
seemed to favour their famous expedition 
toKieff, for Mr. Winston Churchill would 
certainly lose no opportunity of striking a 
blow by proxy at the Bolsheviks. But 
even the British War Office expressed its 
doubts. It was the business of Polish 
representatives at London to ascertain the 
exact state of feeling in England, to know 
what help might be expected in every con^ 
tingency. That is what a Minister goes 
abroad to do —to keep his country 
informed aepatoly about the sentiments 
of the forei^ country and of its states- 
men above all. Now everybody has 
knoT^m that the British Cabinet has been 
divided, desperately divided, upon the 
lliissian question for a. long time. .What 
I wrote months ago in this Review was 
not a secret which a. Polish official can be 
excused for not knowing. He sho^uld 
have known, and he should have advised 
his Government that whatever Mr. 
Churchill might think or say — and in thii 
matter not even Mr. Churibill showed ara 
enthusiasm — Mr. Lloyd George, after aUv 
remains Prime Minister; and Mr. Llbyd 
George would not thank Poland of atiy 

: 
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person or countiy thnb thwsrtBd bis plans 

o£ f>f /•■. .•: if \ ^M Buesia. 

i- ;■•:■ ■■• .■ H yearMr. Llo^d Georg&^ 

has sought pence. The fac’t is notorioiiSr’v; 
It cannot be disputed. It has been 
written by those who have come in con- 
tact w'ith liiin and know his mind again 
and again. In plunging into this ill-fated 
adventure, Poland should have been pre- 
jiared to take the consequences of failure. 
!No one more than the Polish representa- 
tives have complained of what they term 
the enmity that the British Premier has 
sho^m towards their country. I do not 
think that their accusations are justified, 
but if they thought fit to make them they 
could not afterwards pretend that m 
opposing the Lloyd George policy they 
had a right to e.\pocl that they would not 
be let down. It was always obvious that 
there was a very good chance of Aeir 
being let down. It was up to them to 
estimate the prospetits. 

Even if England had cjiven much more 
encouragement to Poland than in fad she 
did, prudent politicians w(uild have antici- 
pated that in the event of ill-forli:ine 
befalling them the aid of England could 
not be relied upon. Altliough I do not 
approve of the policy of standing aloof 
when the peace of the world is threatened, 
in the hope that somebody will at last 
snatch the chestnuts out of the fire, 
although I cf.vnsi(ler that it was the duty 
Oi Great Britain definitely to forbid 
Poland from engaging in military adven- 
tures even at her own risks and j)enls, >t 
is neveidhele-ss impossible to hold that 
the silence or even the approval of Great 
Britain is a sufficient excuse for Poland’s 
folly. \Vhfit effective assistance could be 
lioped for if things went vTong? First 
there is the definite determination of thc 
British people not .tp lie drawn into 
{mother war. They will not tempt 
Providence again. They ^vlio take up the 
sword, lightly, repeatedly, and in a doubt- 
ful cause 1 will assuredly perish by the 
sword. Poland, which began her new 
career by quarrels with all her neighbours, 
Germany, Russia, even Czecho- Slovakia, 
the prudent little nation which, like her, 
bom out of the war, intends to develop 
in peace, must hot suppose that she can 
keep E\irope seething, can carry a lighted 
torch and set ti^e to the four comers of 
her kingdom without suffering. She 


cannot naively turn wjtb reproaches upon 
Great Brito, even thoiigi. Greai Britain 
. iid not warn 0er clearly enough of the 
f-iianger of playing with href even though 
Great Britain cannot run hither and 
thi tiler with fire engines to put out tJi(^ 
fiames mischievously and madly started 
by wanton chilcften like the Poles. ^ 
"This /is not to say that vje ought to 
abandon them in their dj.stress, but only 
that Poland must not look to the Allies 
for rescue whenever she chooses to behav.r 
unreasonably, nor must she adopt the 
exceedingly bad habit oi blaming othcfrs 
for her own misfortune. Precisely the 
same remarks apply to the role of France. 
It cannot be denied that the French 
Govermnent would have been glad to see 
Poland succeed against the Bolsheviks. It 
canhot be denied that certain persons in 
France egged on Poland to her own 
j.nssible desti’iiction. It cannot l>o deni cl 
that French officers took a leading part 
in tlie war, anrl that plans were prepared 
by those, military chiefs who still believe 
that the I'cniedy for Europc-an ills is force 
and nothing but force. 

That Marshal Focli should lie asked to 
draw his sabre anf^ flour ish it fiashingly 
in the face o£ the world from time to 
time is an unl'ortumite fact. But nothing 
of all this absolves Poland from the 
responsibility of having entered upon th 
way.s of war, instead f)f pursuing the path’ 
of peace. That there are intrigues cannot 
be fl'oubted, but it, is the hiii^ness o! 
Poland to liccorne an independent nation. 
She should not allow barself to become 
a French colony, or t<i hecome a British 
puppet, any more thiin she should be 
dominated by Germany, (r placed in sub- 
jection by Russia. Does it need any 
fiemonstration that all the. divergiiit 
policies of the European nations find ttiei! 
centre in Poland, and that Poland is the 
most f^^TrrildaVdc danger- point on the 
(■ontinent? For her own sake Polan- 
ought fo have remained quiet, accepted 
the frontiers marked out for her, and 
waited patiently for tho«e frontiers not 
ulfeady fixed to he established. . Like thf 
frog in the fable, however, she blew her 
self up witfi Ambition. 

It is certainly strange that after fivf 
years of war there should be found mer 
who will consent to march to new w'af'' 
If Poland were settled it, would be eesici 
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t,, underetauid her towering pride and her' 
in satifible appetite, but when I read the 
vivid despatches that mf . Mr. 

Floyd Gibbons-, sent from the Polish front 
1 (‘an only gasp in amazement that niili- 
Inrism should have taken such a hold on 
men. These poor Poles on their retreat 
\\ (M c without shoes on their feet anti werr? 
even withcmt ammunition. It was with 
rlifHculty that trains could be procured 
for the wounded, whose faces were black 
dies. I remernher too the tcrribli- 
)»ictiu‘e painted by Mr. Henry 
Morgentlmu, the distinguished Amtricau 
Ambassador, who, iiiter passing tw^o 
KKiiiths in Poland, was plunged in tli-^ 
)iot'kest ])ossirTiisiri. All the little people- 
111 (.’entral Europe, lie recounted, arc i.’: 
(ievf) distress. They are hungry and half 
I hid. They have insiithcient work. Hi ^ 
t'l.iiclusioTi was that all the ^ic^ples w|; j 
;>i(' barely born are already domncl 1.5 
licath. Ollier acv*(uinls which I recciv*- 
linifimi the Imrror of this picliui- or 
; hysical and moral misery. And v.a 
while th(' I'aclories were iille, while tie. 

| (:i;|)le were starving, wiiih.' I't'vers slalkc- ! 
iihfnad, wlii.le a.nareliy tlirealened, I here 
\'(ie so-c.alird statesmen who eN]ih/itc.i 
naricmal greed, '.ro' obtain fresh tracts e 
t i'iiforv, to have n lira' of railway, th»^ .• 
v.imld sacrifice evervtliing. Wa^ ther.* 
'U-i' such a hmieiilahle tragedy in tie* 
'•i'<t(iry of the weadd as this tragedy ot 
liltU* peoples, who even in their sufferings 
a old nft set in work l o .stiengtln^i tiiem- 
s.i lves and to inaKe' llicmselvi's sci-uiiv 
(•lit must needs, driven by some devil, 
^<(‘ck aggrarulisiunetit an<l ein]>ty power’.’ 
Ijiicli human folly mikes one «lespair. 

Fan Poland live? Assuredly she can 
i' 't live, if she does not attem]>t t<; make 
ti icnds ^^'ith lu^' neighlxMirs. Wbatev. v 
I'ui^Gns at this moment — and as ! write 
die (picstiou of pence or war with the 
lielslieviks still hangs in the balance, and 
tremendous changes may take plac(* in 
tk“se swift- moving times before these 
•ounents see the light' — whatever 
hirf)penB now% whether Polapd is crushed, 
'»vlu tlier Poland is assisted,' whether 
Ji 'lshevism. triumphs, whether Bolshev- 
j 'u is overtiirown, the situation in th-=? 

ar future must be that a strong Pussia 
' lid a strong Germany wiil confront each 
‘ dier ffom oppOEdte ^des tsf PolaiSd. If 
they remain liostilS tow'ards other, 


Pdand Will: battle-^Uud 

of their hates* f If fiiey com^^^ in some 
kind of friendly accord, Poland will be 
trampled underfoot by the two giants ' 
Only some reasonable policy of gwal-wilt 
can save Poland. Buffer- states arc only 
made to be biiffet^l. v 

Shrjuld Poland again perish there w'dl 
be no one wdllmg to attempt once more 
the experiment of re-building the nation 
which w as tor so long divided up between 
llussia, Germany and Austria. If ever u 
prudent policy w'as called for, it was called 
for Iierc. Folarifl is the j)ivot on whic‘i 
all Jviiropean (liplomacy must turn. 
Warsaw, in a I’eal sensri, is the centre c>c 
(uu- world. 

Oiu.‘ '‘•tariliiig result of the disaster that 
Polaixi so nearly liroiight upon the whole 
c.f ^We'-ifern Europe, is the suggestion 
which conn s Irom our own AVar Minist-a* 
tfiat we may yet make an Ally' uf 
( iermany. W< nuiv. Socialists in every 
('(.•unlr\ have long predicted tlmt in spit.:-? 
of all the r/r.itfi’ica! and iKwrspajier coii- 
(lemnatM.jn o: Genminv wliicli has quit . 5 
naturally bi-en beard for six yca-vs. the 
moment would come, and that (jflickly, 
when wc woulu jirc'l’er t'O liave Gei'inai'V 
c.n MU- side. When Fapitalism is 
Men{U‘e.l, they sa'd. tlien even the hatreds 
»;f the Fireat War Will be forgotten. All 
Fmo ernments will unite, all Governments 
will demonstrate their fundamental 
;qlid;u'iiv against the forces wdiicli 
threaien the jircsent regime. Did ^vo not 
Mippnrt the most reactionary GoivernTnent:. , 
of modern times in Hungary? Nay, did 
w not scheme to put it in po\vei* When 
ii is a cliQice between Bolsluwism and 
Despotism of the most cruel kind, we do 
not hesit.ate. Atrocities are abominable 
wlidi committed by Bolsheviks, but thev 
lecfome- almost viiduoiis when coinrnitted 
jigainst Bolsheviks. Militarism may b? 
evecrablc w-hen directed against us. Mili- 
tarism liecomes res'peclable wdien the 
idlernative is Sovietasm. I venture to 
think that the Hungarian scandal did- 
ijiore to disgust the plain man in thii 
street, and to o])en hi^ eyes to tlie real 
;.ent.ifliients of the ruling classes, than an s* 
amount of Socialist dis<?oursea and any 
amount of Bolshevik propaganda, whicb 
would have been treated with acorn. y 

If now we begin t'O ffirt with the id^a- 
of making friends with the Hun, whlQpi 
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A POiSTSCRIPT. 


That the article in the June-July issue 
(if. tlie Heview describing the work of Mr. 
Baphael Eoche dealt with a subject of 
\v i(Jes 2 )rc‘ad interest is evidenced by the 
jMi’gc. number of letters addressed to the 
Editor and to myself. It has not been 
possible to deal with them individually, 
init they raise sufficient points of general 
('oncein to justify a postscrii)t to the 
original ai'ticle. 

l\Iost of rny correspondents ai'e chronic 
sufferers, grasping patlie^ticaily at the 
hoj)e of a cure-^suft'erers, by the 
whose very attempts to find a cure 15^ill 
probably have a taint of illegality about 
them if the medical profession succeeds in 
the endeavour reaffirmed at Cambridge to 
pro scribe ‘ ‘ unq ualihed pra ctice . ’ ’ These 
letters irial<e painful reeling. Move 
ipipcirtant are the communications from 
doctors^ whicdi testity that not every 
(|iiMlifird pnujtitioner maintains the 
dt>gma of medical infallibility. Borne of 
them appear to be greatly annoyed. 
‘ ‘ rreposterous ’ ’ is the comment of a 
jyhysician on the inclusion of a cure by 
internal remedies of a case of fjrolapsus 
uteri of tw^elve years’ standing. He con- 
siders himself dispensed from the 
necessity of considering any further 
evidence. Probably iny self- roved atien f>f 
amateur ignorance would have been con- 
sidered even more complete if I had 
included, as I might have done, cases of 
rheumatoid arthiitis among the cfures 
recorded. In cheering contrast to this, is 
the attirude of' a doctor with a large 
general practice, who asked for an oppor- 
tunity to meet Mr. Itnche, and, to tost his 
theories. Fbis was easily arranged, and 
the doctor is continuing his investigations. 
He confess^ hiwi.self strongly impressed. 
J hmw hootidsH to exaggerate his testi- 
mony, which does not amount at present 
to ail endorsement of Mr. Eoches 
theories.' " Whether he cures cases ot 
not," says this medical witness, I am 
Bfitisfied that he can produce -Iviig 
which {ire ‘ unauspeofed by ordinary 
medicine. He ha& done by intangible 


l^jses of a drug whet I would have 
declare^! with confidence a month ago 
could not possibly be done with it. That 
establishes, in my opinion, a case .for a 
careful examination of his claims. " 

While correspondents in general are 
mainl 3 ' concerned vvith special cases^ the 
doctors turn their attention principally to 
theory. A well-known, fully qualified 
diet specialist has written me in tw^o 
letters an a priori criticism of the principle 
on which Mr. Eoche’s treatment is based. 
On such .sulrjects I am incompetent to 
argue, but the test, after all, i.s experience. 

I am asked by one or two doctors to indi- 
cate more clearly the essentials of Mr. 
Eoclie’s theories. To do so, it is neces- 
s.ary to face the initial question : What is' 
•iisease? To put the matter in concrete 
terms : A patient goes to the diKdor with 
a set of s^mipfoms which arc set down 
to " acidity." Treatment (d such a case 
on ordinary lines is matter of chemistry. 
Mr. Eoche has no truck with " acidity " 
or “ alkalinity." To him the chemical 
con (‘.omit ants of a disease are not the 
things that matter. He holds disease to * 
be a disorder of the Vital Force. - 'This is 
a violent departure frojn the fa^ionable 
materialism of the scIkxiIs, and the 8i|b- 
jcct is too big to be dealt with here. 
distinction must be grasped, ho we veU'/if 
the treatment is to bo understexai, for it 
aims, not at correcting blood composition 
or tlie contents of tlie stomach by direct 
means, but at direct action on the Vital 
Force. Put tliat right, Mr. Itejche argiHfe, 
and chemical balance and all the rest Shall 
be added unto you. Of course, if there 
be no Vital Force Mr. Boche is talking 
nonsense— rather fortunate nonsense for 
his patients, it must be admitted. But 
if there be a Vital Force, medicine which 
piticeeds on purely cheinico- physical lines 
is clearly at sea. The results. sociiehbW 
appear-, to^ that thisy is 

improbablei ” ■ 

Granted then, that the objective is to 
stimulatie the Vital Force to cure disease, 
how is it done f jOn. the principle (mjich 



older Hahneiijaam) 

nile : “ Similift siirjilib'ue curetitur fiodtie, who attributes it to feb 

likes be teefited by likes. Take a ^rajMvlity drug 'fe^on. Press a fub^er 
which will produce a Certain set of ; . bfill against t hA wall aad it iwili ; 

symptoms in a healthy person— a matter;;! si^ there, even with ite side slightly 
of which: th^ ave^e practitioj^ knows ' indented. Give it the gentlesfc sudd^ 
little-^and give it in an infinitesimal dose, touch, and it wdll bound away from the 
Tt will then* stii* the Vital Force to throw wall. 

off these symptoms where they exist. A Other matters of a highly . technical 
reference to this principle of “ similars ’* character are raided in letters. With . 
in my previous article draw a “ poser ” ' these, I do not claim to deal, and in any|; 
from an ingenious doctor. “ Why,'’ he case, they would not be suitable to these' 
asks, “ on this theory do not diseases cure pages.— R. J. D. 






Leading the Month 

WITH EXGERPT, COMMENT, ANIJ- CWTICTSM 


IS THERE A BLOCKADE OF RUSSIA? 


An editorial article in Industrial Peace 
(July) discusses in details the statements 
.of the recent Labour mission to Bussia, 
vrhich attributes the internal collapse of 
the country to external causes, and-"’ a 
particular the allegation of Mr. W. H. 
ITutchinson, the Chairman of this year’s 
Labour Conference, that the blockade 
' ' has reduced Kussia to chaos and almost 
destitution.” 

Is there, in fact, any attempt to enforce 
an effective blockade of Eussia at the pre- 
sent time? The article points out that^he 
existing restrictions on trade with Eussia 
are of two kinds — those which are enforced 
by Government action, and those which 
arise out of circumstances beyond Govern- 
ment control. As far as Government 
action is concerned the position is as 
fellows : 

There are no legal obstacles to negotiations 
with Russia for private trading purposes, nor 
for the conclusion of formal contracts, but 
the export of goo<^ from Britain to Soviet 
Russia is not allowed without a license from 
the Board of Trade. Such licensees are not 
yet being granted, and the withdrawal of the 
prohibition is dsTOudent upon the negotia- 
tions now proceeding with the Russian trade 
delegation. In ordinary acceptation of the 
term thesb r^trictions do not amount to a 
blockade, which is generally understood to 
mean the maintenance of physical barriers by 
naval, and militaiy forces. In this sense, the 
nnly blockade in Operation is that which pro- 
hibits the passage of arms and monitions to 
Soviet Russia, and which is maiiitained W 
naval agreement amongst the Allies. No 
action is taken by the British Government to 
close Russian seaports and frontiers or to 
prevent the importation of merchandise, 
other than warlike stores. It is true that 
Britain refrafins for the present from shipping 
goods to Russia, but she does not attempt to 
interfere with other nations who may care to 
do so. The so-called blockade is therefore of 
a very mild type, and is negative rather than 
pcsitive. 

Par more cogenfc reaeona .are the real 
^oause of the delay in a resumpticoi of 
*trade between Great Britain and Edsdia. 
In the first place, we have very liifte in the 
way of eommoditiee available foir export, 
and in the second we have no guarantee 


that we should receive payment fgir^any 
goods which we might be able to spare. 
Lenin cannot have it both ways. By 
abolisliing all rights in private property he 
has made it impossible for commercial 
people to give him credit in the absenc -. 
of any guarantees that full payment will 
be mode for value received. 

Apart from the- accusation that the 
Allies are deliberately withholding sup- 
plies froTiL Eussia, the Bolsheviks have 
given great prominence in their propa- 
ganda to the charge that the prevalence 
of typhus and other diseases in Russia is 
due to the action of the British Govern- 
ment in cutting off supplies of soap and 
disinfectants. 

But when has Eussia ever been 
dependent upon British, or even foreign, 
tr^e for its medical and sanitary sup- 
plies? These articles are, in fact, made 
of raw materials which exist in greater 
abundance in Russia and can be manu- 
factured by the most elementary pro 
cesses. They have never been supplied 
to Russia from abroad, except in smail 
ciuantities, at any time. 

The total export of soap, «oap and 

Boap powder from the United Kingdom fo fAfi 
whole world did not amount to 90,000 tona in 
any of .the three years immediately preceding 
the war and, when it is remembered that ewdy 
a small percentage of our total trade of all 
kinds was done with Russia, it will be seen 
how jnsiKnifir'.'*n<’ must have been the quantity 
of soap <4uppi:i>i| to that country. With re^ 
gard to raw matenals for soap making, there 
used to be more than four nundrea tallow 
factories in Russia, and as to alkali, our HMtal 
export to the whole world of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes and colours in 1913 was of the value of 
only £330,188. It is obvious, therefore, that 
arnation of 128 million peoiple oould not havo 
relied upon the United Ki^doin for their 
main supply of either soap/ alkaU, or disin- 
feetants, nor was there any reason why they 
should do so. Chloride of Arne, the ]^ime 
disinfectant, is formed by the action Of 
cblorine on dry slaked limit CSilonhe ih 
obtaiim^ by heating common salt, and 
sulphuric acid in iron cylinders — a wiogess 
which should nc^ be b^ond;the oap||pity bf ^ 
governinent' which clsinis to be eouar to the 
task of reorganising L)>e social ana industrial 
foundations of iho world. ^ 






Even Mr. 0*Giwiy, MiP., wlemnly 

assured thfi HouBe of Cominofns thaU W 
b’ad met a young British P^iso^iCT relefieed ; 
[roni Eussia whose eye rod been cut out 
(vithout an anaesthetic because the Allies 
[lad withheld all supplies of anaesthetics 
from Eussia. What are the facts? 

Tho chief anesthetics are chloroform and 
pther— the former is made from chloride of 
lime, alcohol and water— the latter is pre- 
pared from alcohol by the action of sulphuric 
acid. The annual production of pure alcohol 
in Russia used to amount to between BO and 
90 million ii.il;<iii-. and the other constituents 
of both i-lilonihii Ml and ether abound. The 
(lisuBs of anrosthetics must be due, the»*efore, 
not ^0 inability to manufacture them, not to 
the blockade, but to some other cause. 

That cause is not far to setjk. The effects of 
the insane Bolshevik fury, which aimed at tho 
destruction of civilised society, were early 
manifested in the disorganisation of the 


Worneh matrons of hospitals, when doettin sure 
turned in'to scavengers and ansesthetists ixdto 
rag pickers, a certain lowering in iha 
ej^ndard of medical efficiency is hardly a 
gaiter for gurprUe* But it would never do 
t j admit the shortcomings of Bolshevism, and 
so a convenient scapegoat was found in^ the 
blockade — and the dear gullible British 
public, as exemplified by Mr. O'Grad;^ is cut 
to the quick and begins to abuse the Govern- 
ment for its brutality. 

Lenin has never nnee appealed to the 
British Government or to the British Eed 
' Cross for disinfectants or anaesthetics, yet 
he has not hesitated to spend many 
millions of roubles in constantly reiterated 
appeals to the British workers to sacrifice 
their own security and to adopt the same 
nostrums which have involved Eussia in 
the abyss of ruin. 



' Gloomy vForebofiiiiitt. [iiwktoa 

Pifit.^ry .Coalitipnigt WhttVthe couftry ^omin’ to ? Here's that Bolshevik Montagu 
Ulhlii’' about BiementaryvPfiiiciplcs of Justice and Libertvi Lord^'Hobert Cecil geia* about 
like a 'Monk talking about Chrietnnitv ! " • 
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Ths Rsvfi^ Of Rbvo^. 
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Mr. T. VJ. Eollestcag ^xcepB^a^;A 
well informed and experienced trisS^:^ 
jounialist, contributes to* the NineteefUtSk^. 
Century (Au;?iist) an earnest appeal for 
recognition oi the real troubles that have 
produced the unending discontent of 
Ireland with the English Government. 

“ Why/' be asks, “ do the Irish, alone 
of the people of the Gnited Kingdom, 

1 1 ate England ? ” 

Writing fipom the standpoint of a con- 
\inc(!d Unionist, who attributes the failure 
of the Union solely. to the fact that the 
Union has never been impartially or even 
honestly administered by British Govern- 
ments, Mr. Kollestoii contends that the 
traditional policy which devised the legis- 
lation of the eighteenth century that was 
deliberately aimed at preventing Ireland 
from becoming a possible rival in c«m- 
jnerce and in industry to Great Britain, 
still mtnifosts itself at frecpient intervals, 
lie recalls flie furious protest against the 
proposed relaxation of the Irish commer- 
cial -code in 1778, which drove Edmund 
Burke out of Parliament for daring to 
sup^ojt a very modei'ate reform ; and he 
(contends that the outcry whicli \vas raised 
by the English motor interests against 
the proposal to start a branch of Mr. 
Henry Ford’s motor factory in ('ork in 
lilKV; wm ins])ired by the same latent 
hostility, to Irish progress. 


to the extent j aa sworn a valuer,iiL.t)r 
J W- The o#ier applied lOr oompeiM- 
M Bbn ; ' it 1 efused j and she sued the War < 
: Office j the case coming before the Master of 
' Bolls on the 13th of December. The War 
C>ffice denied liability on the express gjrcfijinJ 
that although, under the regulation by w&ch 
the lands were seized, there was a statutorv 
provision for (‘ompensation, this provision 
applied to Great Britain alone. Jf wo y 
expressly provided, said Serjeant Matheson, 
counsel for the War Office, that that was not 
to apply to Irehhnd. The plaintiff therefore 
learned, and all Ireland with her, that 
although she as a taxpayer and citizen must, 
pay her share of compensation to an English 
farmer ithose lands were comm.aiideered. 
there wns no reciprocal uhligatioii-^the War 
Office might takf* her l.-nuN l>y ior,ce. treat 
Them as it pleased, and deny all liability ki 
the' simple ground that she lived 'on thi 
wroiii' side of 8t. George’s Channel. It was 
a trifle, no doubt, this little item of wroii;; 
aniong the many w rongs inflicted, often per- 
hay>H uiiavoiclahly, in the Stress of the world 
conflict. But it is far from being a trifle that 
a w'lioh* people should thus he stamped wdtii 
the brand of inferiority and dh^qualification, 

Thi!-! minor incident is, however, amply 
borne out in the extremely important 
(juestiou of Irish education. ,Sir HeniA 
i)uke said in 1917, when he \va.s Iri^di 
("bief. Secretary, that of about 8?0()() Iivish 
male teuciu*rs in Grade .111. the* com 
mencing salary was only £68, rising ’oy 
tjiennial increments to £84. Of tlie 7,7U0 
fernide teaidiers there wcJ'e 5,700 in Grade 
III. beginning at £50 a year. < 


The heart of the trouble lies in the fact that 
while nominally a. partner in* the Union and 
actually a full sharer in its burdens, Ireland’s 
ipterest.s have too often been regarded as 
■something alien and remote, something to be 
attended to only when forced by one' means 
or another on the notice of the Legi.slaturc, 
r.nd not identified as a matter of course with 
those of Great Britain. ■ 

Of tl’is instinctive fwRing tow’ards Ireland 
a striking/ instance oceiuTed in 1897, when 
the Governinent (Conservative) finding that 
the existing incidence of poor-rate bore 
unfairly on landowners, brought in a Bill 
which reliev^ them of a certain proportion 
of this charge at the cost of the Consolidated 
Fund, From the. benefits of this measure 
frisk landowners were exeluded. Why? 
I’lierc was no reusoiv whatever, . except thai 
they were Irish. 

I'wenty years later win have the same story 
again in a different setting aiid under a 
Liberal Government. In the w*into» of, 1918 
after the Armistice, the War Office returned 
to a landowner in Co. Dublin certain lan^ 
wliK-h had been coinpu}Hori1y taken from her 
fo! public objects. When rptumed, th^ were 
found to have been^ycry seriously deterior- 


It somelirncK happened that the Printipfd 
of a «ichool of 200 or 300 pupils in Dublih or 
Belfast rec‘*ived only £100 a year. He then 
added a sentence which really defies all 
■ attempt at |ade()uate comment. “Having 
regara to their pay,” he said, “ he wondered 
why they did not (orue over to England in 
large numbers.” 

This observatiou was made by an Irish 
Chief Secretary i apparently without thfi 
slightest suspicion that he was saying any- 
thing remarkable, one, hundred and sevez^en 
years after the passing of the Act of IThion. 
Ito that utterance we have, actually heaVd for 
once the living voice of the system whiesh hns 
brought^ about the present situation 
Ifelafid. 

In secundarjr education, Ireland gets 
only £1^6,600 a year instead of the 
which Is , her fair proportion in 
comparison with the expenditure in Great 
Britedn. iffor is this deficit all; for^wbile 
iir England the Treasury bears the Share 
of administration, exarninatiem, inspec; 
tion, 



joiiounli to £30,000 i% paid .o«»tWf' 
votes for aecondRr\' edueatibn, ' . : -r 

During one period, Mr. ^^eston points-^ 
(iut, some attempt was made to introduce. 

M just and rational policy towards Ireland. 

It i)egan with Mr. Gladstone^ Church Act 
ill 1869, was suspended for twelve years 
:iiid then resumed under the stress of the 
ifiiid agitation in the early eighties. It 
\vjis continued by Mr. Arthur Ilalfour and > 
liis brother and ended with the National 
rniversity Act of. 1908. 

Tt wos admirable so far as it went, but Jt 
. lused with half the work undone. 'The just 
■?i(l simple priiK'iple that Ireland, if she was i 
Member of tht! Uiiioii, and paid the taxes of 
tin* Union, was entitled to full equality in 
r \ei*y n'speet with En^land'and ScotJand, was 
still very far from heinw carried out: 

Then came the turn of the tide. !Mr. 
'liiireJl repealed the W'yndham Act in 1908 
vhile it was in the full tide of success. 

Next came a necidiar incident. It \v.a8 an 
;.tlaii of no small ina<jnitiule in itself, and y. 
f'jiivc a very powerful iinpiilst* to the Sinn Fein 
ii'.cvement, wliich had liit)iert(» failed to 
;)ii.ract any serious supj>on in Ireland. Tin* 

(. 11 Hard Company had a mail contrajt witli 
dll' (.jiovem.mcnt “paitl for of course hv Irish 
.IS wrll as .Briiisli money — <me cau.se of which 
I iiuircd their liners to call at CtJccnsiown 
'.£( iiu: and corning heiwcon ports in tho 
I nitcd States and biverpooj. They wished to 
ii. ri'lenscd frojn tins coiidilion ; they ap|dicd 
ii- tlic (ioveninicnt I'or pcrmi.ssirm to dis- 
I'cgard it; tlie permission was ftnintcd, in 
‘•pitt' of indignant prote.sts from Ireland, and 
ill I!) 1 3 steanier.s ceased to call. The fflect 
• i’ this w'.'is that every emigrant and every 
iiTrcr from Ireland had to go first to Tdvei- 
I'lol and Ih‘ shipped there for the U.K.A,, 

>’ lib a •similar efelay and e,\pciiKc on the 
o Mini journey. This stopparro ot tin- mail 
i'lul emigrant trhtfic was cstimaled as a Iqss 
tc the South of Ireland of tlOO.fKlO a year. 

Two very notable inf^tances of nnjust 
''i'-<riminutioii against Trisli interest.- 
fH ciirred during the war. All ]Mi’. Lloyd 
U.Mu-ge’si promises to develoj> nniriition 
i-; I idlings and war work in Ireland eaiin* to 
f" -thing, and practAically iKUie of the 
coloswal war expenditure was. allowed t'j 
< ' uetit Ireland. No attcm])t whatever 
nuKle to utilise the situation for a 
p iieral development of industry in Ire- 
'MVi'l. Btit if there were certain objee 
iious to establishing muriition factories in 
1* land, there is no- possible justification 
the extraordinary action of the Food 
Controller in fixing the price of Irish- 
t iired bacon at 10/- per cwt«v less than 
}’nglish-car«d, and so depriving the Irish 
' aeon faetoriee, all over 
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cf a large share nf their supplies oS pigs 
hatiiSly''sent to the English 
^hacon eurers, who, could alford to pay a 
•fetter price. 

Op August 5th, 1918, Lord French 
announced in a famous speech the inten- 
tion of initiating a policy of 'generous; 
econotnic improvement in Ireland. But 
no steps have ever been talien to executo 
that jxdicy. 

Tnstend, we have now a regime of blank 
coercion and opprc.s.sion, a regimd under 
which w(* have seen people forbidden to go to 
fairs to sell their produce, forbidden to attend 
tin* opcn-fiir concerts w'hieh have been one of 
the liappicst features in modern Irish life, 
forhid(b‘n to study the Irish language, for- i 
hidden to hol'd a customary Christinas sale 
of Irish iiandiwork in the Mansion House/: 
forhidden to make imiuiries into the material 
r< sourervs nf the country. And all this with- 
out one i‘jiy of hope that even if Ireland were ' 
l»ci%‘ctly tranquil .and loyal anyUiing W'hat- 
iner vroiild be done towards giving lier that 
position of, full <*qudlity ivithiii the I'nioii 
.which is her manifest right, and the steady 
denial «;) which is the real cirti.se of all the 
I lescnt troubles. 

.l^^ni^anent , 'Mr. Bolleston con(.ludfc.s, 
i.- trying ul jivcsent to settle Ireland by - 
tcvciiig 1(11 it ;i rm-usure which thti§wl](.>lf: 
ciuinliy alviuuly ilctcsts. Why not give, 
in.'icad, -something. that tho wliolo cotintiy 

id w ciconie — soiiiething already grante 1 . 
in n.amc and form and only needing to be 
pur int<.> efieclive opevation? The true' 

I cisis (if iinj ierial unity is the establish - 
mcTil of such a.n economic (xinnexion as 
sluill cunvince Ireland' that her own 
intciest.s are entirely linked with those of 
Great Britain. 

Anti-English fc<?ling in Trel.'ind springs in 
reality from thti .seiist^ that Ireland has beiui 
put by Nature into a (orner, and that Eng- 
land has taken advantagi* of the circumstance 
to keep her lnM'(\ She y(;*rv proper J,y wants to 
get out. The coiiimxion must. remain — tho 
jjrohlem, i.s To make it honouruhlo and profit- 
al'le for both partie.s, and I sulmiit that the ; 
way TO this end is clear. Clear, hut not jilto- 
»:;cther easy, for it involves the defeat of the 
]»ow'crfn} commercial ring; it involves niaking; 
Liverpool and Manchester and Southampton/ 
understand that they must not decree f6r 
(?v(!r the empty desolation of the great havehs 
of Western Ireland. 

Nevertheless, here, if anyw’here, is toe 
true lever by which this intolerable aod 
shameful lo^ of the Irish problem oH^ be 
rolled from i^pgland. SJiall we never sea 
a British statesman 'who will set hjs hanj 
, to it?-'.- ■■■ ■■. ‘ 



THE AMERHI^I^SIDE^IM, CAMEMGN. . 

THE StC»nt^Ci^E OF l^E NOmNATIONS. 


In ari* article on “ The American Presi^ 
lential Campaign ** in the Contemporary 
Hevieiv (August), Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 
eviews the curiously intricate proceed- 
ngs loading up to both the Republican 
ind Democratic nominations. His view 
s that the one predominant feeling that 
; waved the delegates at both conventions 
vas that there must be no more auto- 
■rats at the White House.” 

America, we must believe, has swung back 

0 the plain average, to the conception of the 
Jhief Magi'«lr:i(o as a simple citizen — trained 
II local alfairs, speaking in the. common 
diom. happy in meeting his fellows in the 
quality of the small town. It seems impos- 
ible not to see that the central meaning of 
he pariv conventions is pn^'isel^^ that. And, 
or the European world, the --t.- 

s that the return to a simple. ^ 

'estricted Americanisin should have come in 
he hour of America's overwhelming 
>pportunity. 

The great mass of Republican voters 
vanted a good average Republican ; not 

1 militarist like General Wood or an 
incoi^rollable Westerner like Senator 
lohnson. The party bosses object to 
?very^ sort of powerful or heretical candi- 
iates, and were thus more or less in 
iccord with the rank and file in the matter 

these latter (candidates. An ” unex- 
:^ected complication ” helped their plans, 
general Wood’s campaign had cost over a 
xiillion and a quarter dollars, and it was 
3lear that if he were nominated his 
^pponenlJs would accuse him of a plot to 
?u.y the Presidency. That fact gave the 
mosses an admirable excuse for discarding 
aim. Governor Lowden was at first 
illowed to run neck and neck with Senator 
[larding. But the committee’s dis- 
jlosures as to the extent and uses of 
^Ir. Lowden *8 ” slush fund ” were made 
it the psychological moment and, the 
>ther candidates having by then been 
eliminated, Senator Harding became 
rresistible. 

At the democratic Convention, in spite. 

the apparent strength of Mr. McAdoo’s 
position, the ultimate choice of Governor 
Cox coincided exactly with the betting 
odds. At the first s^e the Convention 
seemed to be dominated by the Presidenfi, - 
and the platform was ” markedly 
Wilsonian.” its adoption the 


influence of the White House came tO: an 
end, and ^with that disappeared fhe 
chances of his son-in-law. Once more 
the way was left clear for the candidate 
of the Party Machine. 

In both cases, in sliort, it is the Party 
Machine that has triumphed. As a result, 
the elected candidates on either side are 
pledged to more or less indefinite plat- 
forais. There are moderately clear lines 
of demarcation on the subject of Mexico 
and Canada ; but in regard to Labour the 
Republicans have gone so far as to admit 
the principle of^ collective bargaining, 
while the Democrats are simply non- 
-committal. Prohibition and Ireland have 
Vieen ignored by the former, while the 
latter have ” hedged ” on both, and on 
the outstanding question of the Treaty 
and the League. 

In the spheres of influencG commanded by 
Mr. Johnson and his fellow irr(>conciIabIes, 
we may bo sure that the Covenant will be 
kept to the foro^ just as we may be sure the 
Hearst Press will continue its campaign of 
calumny and hate. But wo shall be gravely 
mistaken if wet imagine that there will be any 
great force of conviction in the advocacy of 
the League, even by the Wilson Democrat^!, 
during the autumn contest. Officially, of 
course, the party is couimittc^d to the Treaty 
and Covenant — but with a proviso as . to 
innocuous rcvscrvations, which Mr. Wilsont 
could not bring* himself to sanction. This 
makes impossible a clear-cut encounter with 
the llepuhlicans, whoso official policy, ofiscurod 
by the extremely ambigpous (jontpromise 
draftcHl by Mr. Elihu Root for the piatforni 
committee, was designed to placate Mr. 
Johnson and his senatorial associates, while 
leaving the way open, in the event of the 
pectoo Republican victory, for ratification 
with ample reserves. 

Why did Mr. Hoover’s candidature 
fizzle out? # 

Six months ago it was being asserted on all 
hands that Mr. Hoover would probably have 
the choice of the two party nominations, and, 
muioh more positively, that the party which 
nominated him would be certain of victory 
But something went wrong. The dominant 
group of the widely distribuiod Hoover forces 
was Uepuhlicsn ; and as a consequepce, Mr. 
Hoover was led te declare that ^ the only 
nomination for which he was available was 
that of the Republican Party. The move wac 
fatal; for party bosses surrender ieadei 
d ^18 kina only when they fear him ; :and n 
Mr. Hoover was not,* undef ai^ cirduin' 
stances, to be at the call of the DemoOrats 
tbdn he co«^ ipt ha dangerous to those 
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ontroUed the Chicago ConTeiifidfe Sere 
\as the obvious tactical reason for his eclipse; 
ut beneath it, we cannot doj^t, there lay the 
ieeper reasop of Mr. l^over’s lack ')f 
lolitical experience and of the power of 
lopular appeal. 

Mr. Eatcliffe endorses a volume of 
>ublic feeling on this side in recording his 
onviction that “ there was never an 
lOur, in the interval before the gathering 
if the party conventions, when the 
American people would not have answered 


a the se^ of huAiaiiitjy , if 

ipven ^ infonn^ and inspired leader.** 
As it is, both the candidate's that have 
been accepted are merely representative 
“ of that America which, as Europe was 
induced to believe, had been left behind 
with the emergence of Booeevelt and 
almost forgotten with the rise of Woodrow 
Wilson. The phenomenon is not acci- 
dental. It is of very great significance to 
the world.’* 


THE ROAD TO PSYCHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


First place in the new Psychic Research 
hiarteiiy (July) is given to an article by 
'idfessor F. C. tS. Schiller on ‘ Scientific 
lethod in Psychical Kesearch.” In 
fiVfct, the article is explanatory of u'hat 
he “ scientific spirit ” really is, and a 
•lea for a less impatient outlook on the 
eries of investigations now being con- 
noted by the Psychical Kesearch Society, 
'tarting with the fact that the possibility 
f communicating with the dead is one of 
he earliest of human beliefs, going back 
Vi* lu sands of years, the writer asks why 
' has not been proved or disproved in all 
liis time, and why, with the exception of 
ho Society’s work, no sustained attempt 
las beeoi made to do either until now. 
’ortainly the evidence in favour of com- 
iiiinication is not deficient in quality; 
loither is ite quality to be disregarded 
‘ though it does not of course come up 
0 scientific standards.’* Yet it is quite 
s good as that for many old-tin^e beliefs 
\ hi^ turned out to be true enough when 
hey were investigated scientifically. 

H itherto human inertia and obstruction 
3a ve fnastrated reseach. In view, how- 
' ' t', of the enormous popular interest in 
subject due to the bereavements sus- 
-ai tied in the late war and to the abnormal 
^cviditione of the present time, there is a 
posssibility that these obstacles may 
bt' i inoveil. Hu l there still remains a 
tardifiai trouble—the trouble that the 
tividence is not, ahd‘ cannot be, of the 
sort that is ooovjnning to.ntt, but only to 
is always ** bias *' ; and, as 


in Hsligion and politics, when “ reason '' 
encounter.s “ bias,” it gets worsted. 

It is 0)1 fiecoiiiit of this hostile bias that the 
psychical inquirer has had to fight so hard 
for the right to research, and lias still t-o 
conduct his campfiign on two fronts. Not 
only has he to contend, like othf3r inquirers, 
against the obscurity of the facts and the 
coinplexity and deeeptiveness of natuio; he 
has also to maintain his home front,” and 
to win permission to inquire from the swiety 
he lives in. So much so, that hitherto the 
latter has been his chief concern. Until a 
few generations ago an inquirer into the 
“ occult ” tKir ej'celtence literally took his life 
in his hands, not by reason of the diabolical 
rcpiignaiice of any supernatural “ Dweller on 
the Threshold.” but on account of the fiendish 
violence of his fellow-men. . . , There 

was nothing too monstrous and absurd to 
believe about him, nothing too atrocious 
do to him. From the centres of ” civilisa- 
tion ’’ to the wilds of Africa “ witchcraft ” 
was a statutory crime, and the burning of 
witches legally convicted of this capital 
offence was a popular entertainment. Can^^ . 
we wonder tha,t such treatment neither 
improvcM.1 the temper of the magician nor 
conduced to his scientific nrogress? It is 
astonishing rather that he hit upon so many . 

ideas. . . . But the magician , 
ii.ni i-r.i leisure for the prolonged evperi- ^ 
mentation and calm inquiry which sciene© y 
nowada>^s requires. Ho had to devote modtt V; 
of his time and ingenuity to escaping from 
the attentions of tho mob and the police. 

The traditional social animus against 
Psychical Kesearch has ” lingered on in 
Ihe academic world, because that is eve:^* 
where organised so as to penalise noveltaea ' 
and adventutes of thought,** but el^ 
where it has undergone some abatement, ; 
Even in academic circles, y 




hostility has become much a^tens^ 
thanks mainly to the eminent " rtopect- . ^ 
ability ” with which the S.P.St : eb®- ;; 
ducted its reseaiches. 

What Rciliolur, e.g., could fail to face the. 
appeal of inc8S{ip;es from the dead that were 
chiefly composed of recondite references to 
the chissicflp By devising the highly com- 
plex and ingenious, and in no adse popular, 
method of ** cross-correspondences,’ the 
8.P.ji. at once rendered sueli communications 
ficademicallv respectable, even as Freud 
rehabilitated the ancient art of dreinn-intor 
pretatioii in the eyes of the medical profes- 
sion by interpreting in terms of sex. Indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that the greatest 
achievement in Psychical Besearch with 
which the S.P.R. is so far to be credited was 
just this making of the subject respectable 
enough for serious research. 

The “ bereavd'ment .sentiment ” is 
largely responsible foi' tbe preseul 
“ boom in Psyeliical Beseaoh. . JBut 
this sentiment is transitorj', and also 
selfish in that it aims rather at personal 
c.onsolation than at the increase of know- 
ledge, and it will leave the seientitic 
question ttiueh where it is unless it can be 
well advised and wisely guided. If it is 
so guided it may yield what it has never 
beforef been possible to get, namtly, the 
provision of resources for systematic 
Psychical Besearch, on a scale wurtliy d 
the magnitude, importance, and difticulty 
of the inquiry.’* 

The winter defines scientific ])roof ^ 
not -as*' mathematical demonsivntion 
but as “ the bypotlietical certainty of-n 
coherent system of assumption'll and the 
practical value of a well-chosen one. 
Under this definition there are thme 
methods in Psycliical Besearch which 
f'.annof lead - to scientific proof, and a 
fourth which may end in such proof, ])iit 
cannot end in absolute certainty. The 
first method' is the metaphysical and a 
jiriori one, of which Hume’s argument 
against mitftclcs and the a priori 
“ proofs “ of the soul’s immortality are 
examples. The second is an attempt to 
settle the question for good and all by a 
single cfjnclusive case; which is to be 
rejected as quixotic. The third alterna- 
tive is to pile up the evidence >vith a 
series of cases, not singly cogent but all 
supporting and ebrroborating each other. 
But the sceptic is still at liberty to take 
each case sopaiafely on its merits, and 
ignonhg other fact«i to pulverise it. y . :v 
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procedure that can lead to scli^tific 
proofs in Psychical Researcl), as iip |hc 
empirical scieac^, is to accept the KUioniii ■ 
of Scientific Method. ^Tow Scientific .Mrtlic i 
is essentially hypothetioal, i.e., cxperimeiii!.! 

It treats all facts “ as data to he lesuil, 
all “ principles ” as working hypotheses to 
be confirmed, all “ truths ” us claims to bo 
verified. All fillegationa, therefore, must bo 
tested, and are valued .according to the scien- 
tific consequences to which they k]®d. ' At 

the outset, therefore. Scientific Method is 
content with provisional conclusions that are 
not greativ trusted, and to the end it is 
never content .with decisions that cannot no 
revised .and improvod on, if occasion should 
arise. At the s.Tine time, it is recopniscd 
that the huin.'in mind does not respond to 
the hifinitc gradations of logical probalnhty, 
but declares itself satisfied, and certain so 
soon as the evidence for .i belief seems to it 
adeiiuate. ^iter that the question is 
humaiilv settled-sunless ami until something 
occurs to reopen it. For there is no abrtohm' 
rhftsr }ugi f in science 

The soverest test of a sc ienti fie belief 
is its application to reality. 

It is therefore falal to pseudo-scienfT like, 
r.f/., astrology. Tf .n man professes to belu’ve 
tiiat tlie date of a man’s death can he calcu- 
lated from a Uviowletlge of th(^ date or his 
lirth and of the couiviiution of the planets at 
that time, he can fairly he summoned lo aci 
a.s if this knowledge had a very direct iuipli- 
cation lo the life insurauer' hiisincss It he 
fhx'.sn’t, it may ,|iistl.y he inferred that hy 
lielicf is. at most, a half-boliel, and that lvis 
real state of mind resembles that of the 
Reotsnian who was willing to t.ake his dying 
oath to the tnilli of an improbamc assertion. ‘ 
hut not to het sixpence. 

Chi the other hand. 

The electrir-ian cannot doubt the reality of 
(dectricitv as he turns his,, “ current ’ ou 
.-ind off, iior the biologist that ot hte, as he 
watches its growth and deita.v, even though 
neither the one nor the other knows whm 

electricitv ” and “ life ” really arc. 
Whether wi* like it or not, we have to recog- 
nise that the ulti mates of jacieiiee are known 
to us only in their oprvrntions and not pHfi 

This scientific tempet could he trans- 
ferred with advantage to P^cliicnl 
Besearch. Telepathy; for instance, 
would ceose to be doubtful as a force in 
nature if it could be controlled i Ukt' 
“electricity.” This, of course, ifjdh® 
pragmatic argument from the “ work- 
ing “ to the “ truth “ of beliefs. 
Professor Schiller believes it to be the 
only road for Psychical Research> and 
onlv ‘poss'lde to follow provided ; 
sulficierit wn lw nient 



In thd Fortnightly Rmkw (August)/ 
[r. J: Ellis Barker publishes certain 
titH;tiQns cm the Spa meei^ under the 
eading: . -‘ Will Germari^J keep the 
(>ace? " Without, giving an exact 
iisvs'ejr to this paramount question, he 
flduces several reasons why she should 
( )t , To begin with , there is the hi storical 
ict that since the earliest ages Gauls and 
eutons, French and Germane, have been 
ghting for superiority and for the posses- 
ion of' the Rhine Valleyj and “ every 
frfeat was in due course followed by a 
;vr of revenge on the part of the 
nnguished."' Then, there is little hope 
lilt the essentially war-like character of 
le Germans will change overnight. 
The average German is at least a.s iniieh 
iterested in militaiy affairs and in war as 
lie average Englishman is in sports and 
iilitics.’^ 

He admits that at the moment the 
lerman people in general are he^ll'ti]^• sick 
f inilitai'ism and of war, but this, he sug- 
csts, is a passing phase. The Germans 
MVe discarded the Hoherizollern 
Moiiarcliy; but they have not liy any 
ii irns become enthusiastic republicans. 

Oil the contrary, they are di.scm-crina: the 
liortcaniings of deinocracy and are turning 
iu i‘ more towards that aiitornitic form of 
vernmenfc under which they have lived and 
'oui-ishfd for cemturics. That may be seen 
I (Mil the result of the recent elections. It 
iiould not be forgotten that the revolu- 
i'Mi of -Sovomher, 1918, did not hreak out 
»'*( iiuser irhc Germans had a serious quarrel 
lirh the nionaj^hy as a political institution, 
MU becauHo the Germans helit'vod that 
kVilliaip II. was chiefly responsible for the 
'iM* and for Germany’s downfall. . . . 

I lic Gormans, thou^ • deiiiocrat.s by pro- 
(>sion, are militarists at heart. Most Gcr- 
McMs blame the >€X-Emperor rather for his 
SIB a soldier than for his failing a.s a 
alcr. Leading demmTats, in diacitssinp and 
ihiisitig William II., call him a crowned 
owamvand a despicable deserter before the 
■niMuy.- Such attacks are greeted with loud 
■Ixors at public meetings. Many Germans 
Maintain that the revolution would probably 
M)i have oecttired, and would certainly npt 
‘Mve succeeded, had the Emperor played a 
^Mliiier’s part, placed himself at the head of 
Ms troops and pravod death. 

Ah we knew, German education has 
been on Chauyiniatic lines. “ The 
fb ? naan professors have belittled to the 
'’'most the achievement^ othel 
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Hth jpeHiciilar contempt the Frehdi^ ^d 
Poles.’* They have habitu^iy 
described the Poles as “ the Frenchmen ; 
of the East.”, \ 

The Germans dislike, of course, all the 
nations which were ranged against them dur- « 
ing the war. However, realisii^ that they ^ 
cannot fight once more all tlm world, they ^ ? 
have, for prudential reasons, deicriiiiiied to r 
be on more or less good terms with England 
and America and have reserved their bitterest 
hatred for the French and the Poles. . . ; . 

The hatred borne to these two nations is y 
almost indescribable . ■ 

A war with France or ivith Poland would 
satisfy Germany’s hatred and Would there-'- 
fore be very popular. IJesideij it would, if 
victorious, be exceedingly profitable to Ger- 
many both from the political and economic 
point of view. Before the ivar Germany 
was tlic leading Power on the Continent. 
He% predominance has passed to France, 
Tlie defeat of France would restore to 
Germany hci- old ■ pi o-emincnce in Con- 
tinental Kiirope. wFiilo a victory over 
the. Poles would gii-e hack to Germany 
liei old frontiers in the East and would vastly 
iiureasc Germany’s pouer and influence in 
Eastern. South-Eastern and Southern 
Europe. It might force some of the newlyi^ 
treated weak States io place themselves under 
Germany’s protection. * 

Econoniically speaking, Geniiany would 
luivo (.veryihing to gain hy a successful ^ 
war against France and Poland. She has 
lost some of her host agrieultunil difiri'icts 
by the cessions to lliese. countries, and wdll . 
iKTiceforth have to depend largely on 
foreign food. Again, the defeat has been 
absolutely disastrous to her manufactur- 
ing industries. Tpjter S^ilesia and the: 
Saar Valley contain 45.7 per cent., or 
noarh one-half, of (Terinany's coal.. 
These districts provided ai)pi'o\'imately as . 
much coal as the whole of the Unit<e^ 
Kiiigdoni. * 

During the period under review coal pro- 
duction in the^ Saar Valley has aliliosi .. 
tri'hlcd, and in tapper Silesia Haii more iha% 
ciuadrnplc-d. In 1913 these two.4^triots 
duccMi 31.9 per cent, or nearly one-third, dfrr: 
Germany's coal. These two districts produ<^; ; 
fifty per cent, more coal llinn the \vliolo df ; 
France:. The maniifariuring ' industries 
usually settle about the coal pits. With these 
coalfields Germany would lose a very large 
part of her manufacturing industries. 

If she is to regain her prosperity, 
wbnld seepi to be but *one held opefl; to ; 
h^ — ^Russia. Control ol 

Itltortn resouroeu of Russia would. 
• 4 ^^ 419 %. b to cq^ succ^ssfull;^ 
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a blockade such as that 
her to her knees in 1918. Mctowhiler so 
far as the continued attract! veness to 
Germany of an ' ' Eastern policy * ’ is con- 
ceraed, it is significant that in a German 
book, entitled “ Stretch out the Hand to 
the Kussian — a Book for the Keeonstruc- 
tion of Gerraany, ” which was published at 
the end of last year, the writer recom- 
^inends that in order to facilitate the 
opening up of Bussia by Germans and its 
colonisation by millions of Germans. . . - 
Bussian should be made a cxjmpulsory 
subject in the German intermediate 
schools, in the so-called gymnasia 
Greek should be replaced by Bussian and 
German education should be shaped 
with the deliberate object of preparing a 
Busso-German rapproche7nent which 
should be followed by the most intimate 
co-operation of the two countries and^’by 
their eventual amalgamation. ” 

An Eastern policy appears highly attractive 
to many patriotic Germans, not only hec;ause 
they think that their country may militarily, 
politically and economically re-establish its 
pre-eminence with Russia’s help, with the 

f' 


fte\i^stance bf" boniidless tesbgrces .of tWt 
ootmtry, but also because in such a policy they 
hope to receive support of the Magyai%, 
who are as warlike, as stubborn, and as im- 
concilable as are the Prussians themselfeB. 
Poland and other border States have 
become indepradent at the cost of Germany, 
of Hungary and of Bussia. It jis, therefore, 
not inconceivable that at some time or other 
these three countries might re-establish the 
old triple alliance of the eighteenth century 
and partition once more Poland and deal with 
the other States which have recently arisen. 

Incalculable circumstances and events may 
determine the action of Germany, Hungary, 
and Russia. Tradition, passion, and interest 
may bring about their co-operation. Gennany 
may either deliberately try to re-draw the 
map of Europe according to her own ideas, 
or she may choose to participate in the 
uarrels of her neighbours, or she may he 
ragged into ‘ir.:?^w war more or less against 
her will. In any case it is, of course, quite 
clear to the Prusso^ermans who wish' to re- 
create Geniisiiiv’s pre-eminence by force of 
arms th.i: Gi rh:an.v's politicalaMid military 
powr r is lamed us long as the cdtintry is difi- 
united. A hold and daring foreign, policy is, 
naturally, impossible for Germany as Jong as 
it remains a democracy. Therefore, the nrst 
step towards tht? rehabilitation of Germany 
would be the destruction of the Republic and 
the re-introduction of a strong autocratic 
Government. 


AUSTRIA THE SCAPEGOAT OF EUROPE. 


In the Quarterly Review (July) Br. 
Josef Bedlidi, an Austrian ex-Minister of 
Finance, gives an exceptionally lucid and 
well balanced account of the appalling 
state of bankruptcy and despair int^ 
which Austria has fallen since the 
Armistice. 

In the last resort, the despair prevalent 
throughout German-Austria is' firmly rooted 
in the consciousness of the absurdity of its 
separate existence. A country almost with- 
out coal, but with an industrial metropolis as 
large as Berptt; a country of pronounced 
alpine character, unable to feed its popula- 
tion, from its own harvest for more than a 
few' months of the year; an independent 
state composed of provinces which do not 
acknowledge the unity of this state because, 
they know that this uni^ is no guarantee of 
prosperity, either political or economic; a 
nation, ope-third of which lives in Vienna 
and its industrial environs, whereas the rest 
are peasants living *on small freeholds, . culti- 
vating their fidds and meadowsll^ antiquated 
methods, people of that real old-world type ol ' 
German ploughmen which long ago dis- 
appeared in comra^i^alised and ' 


Germany — such are tlm natural conditions 
under which Austrian life has to he lived. 
And the drawbacks of these conditlqxks arc 
aggravated on all sides by those see^mingly 
temporary but in fact lasting <arciiinstances 
which have been created, not only % the war 
and the defeat, but also, in (.H^ual .dkeasure, 
by the disruption of the old Empire and by 
tne Peace. 

Look, first of all, at the utter destruction 
of ite currency. This country has, instead of 
money, an immense mass of bank-notes, 
issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank^ which 
still enjoys the privilege accorded to it 
Government now dead and gone. 
^•ounfry has a budget, showing an of 

6 milliards against an expenditure^ W X7 
milliards ; and each month the ddimi igrows 
in consequence of a steady rise iifri the 
and salaries of the many thouBaifds of pmic 
employees and pensioners. Observe, 
the iu^elaisj^itioB of the big industriw 
and around Vienna, ' whjich haye neither ^al 
nor raw material, foreign credit not being 
availabte on account of the depreciation of 
the Austrian ^chan^e. Last, but not 1^^ 

of %b 1 ,^their scanty and 

wom>^ut ungmes and carriages, makes tvuh>>‘ 
l^ort almostlyni^ihle. I shall refrdin irsm 









in d^kil tlie difttrw of Visnoa 
•.(I iis population, for it is already weH 
. r.mii to tin* world at lafka./"! refer; ta : 
it, be<Mdso; I think; tb is Atress makes ah$^'' 
further explanation of that feeling of despair. ' ; 
unnecessairy. All is told if ane rcinemWsv 
that this city haa, during the^st two years, 
been forced to obtain all thoumssititw of life 
on credit from abroad.^ 

The diBBolutioii pf Austria began at t^e 
outset of 'the war when the severance of 
economic unity between Austria and Hun- 
gary inunediately inaugurated a severe 
period of famine for Vienna, which later 
sprei^ to most of the towns in Austria. 
The elaborate system of war rations which 
had to b© imposed was based from the first 
upon majcimum prib^ that were set far 
brlow the cost at wldch commodities 
could actually be pro:^*4edv and conse- 
quently supplies began itp fail quite early 
in the war. 

T^is system of artificially produced 
-biryHtSdn was naturally answered by the 
.'•■option ■ n the part of the Agrarian dis- 
*• m: attitude of hostility towards all 
urban districts in Austria and especially 
towards Vienna. 

I’he metropolis giving shelter to more than 
Si millions of innabitants during the war 
appeared to the provincQs as an odious, 
insatiable ogre, devouring tlie scanty reserve * 
of food-stuff s hoarded the peasantry ; and 
the pressure of the starved population in the 
provinces became * so heavy, that even the 
loading administrative officers of the Central 
bovernuient had to take into account these 
iifrong., '^ovincial and local feelings. The 
I liurijijj govt'i-iioT-v. of Bohemia, Galicia, and 
-vloravj^,, first closed the frontiers of their 
^ ' i: inti'll. ii< areas against the export vf 
'. ..r, I'. '.;he Czech provinces the rising 

political And national movement incited the 
pcosantry methodically to diminish the 
ijiiiintity which they were bound to deliver to 
tlic Sabotage against the military 

;ibsolutism became,, from this standpoint, a 
natioual duif i The whole system of 
tlur ‘‘ SlAb*.** the Bfrnctiirc of lhat great 
ho% of ocnrralised adniinibtratioii. on which 
the Austrian State Inid reseed for ' two 
ccn^iiric*H, was thereby, sapped and slowly, 
dcs^oyed. Long before ilu* collapse of the 
Monarchy^ central authority in Austria had 
rr cticauir yanjflhed in consequence of the 
•iiinniir chaos created by the abolition of all 
interioir free trade in fa^ of an impotent 
s(*rt nf ^iUta^ state socialism. 

Tt was this process of decompomtiou 
^vbich ulUitiAyBlj drov^^ Au&tria ii^to tevo-:' 
liitipn-. aiiid- pr6dueed,' ‘i^^ moiod af '-' utter ■ 
- ■ Austriaa-. 

^■■ public to this day, ' Tba,i»tter 
Vieuna .’ 
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fiuld has been 

putdy German Kepublic by 

the citizens of its . several pfoYind^s;^ ^ 
this*, 

tragedy is that Vienna, 
former^ capital of ah of 52; 

millions of people is now the capital of a 
small state of 6J millions, of whoui one- ; 
third live in Vienna alone. The coimp 
control of economic life by the Ceni 
Government is bitterly resented by 
agrarian population, and this resentnieh^ 
has been intensified by the shs^ ppli1iic|fl’^; 
opposition betvveen “ Bed ** Vienna, wi& 
the Central Go vernment which ite Sod fid . 
DemcKiratic majority controls, and ^the 
provinces, which govern - themsetfes 
through their own assemblies and are 
everywhere, outside of Lowe? Austria, ! 
ghgerned by a Christian Sooialibt 
majority. 

The industrial working classes of Vienna, 
udited adth the vast army of public sevvahta 
and a certa in section of the intellectual class, 
who have been specially hard hit by the 
depreciation of the currency, stand in fiiwoe 
opposition to the conservative froeholding ' 
peasants of the alpine districts, iill#d uith 
the ma|o]’ity of the urban bourgeoisie and 
the nationalist elem^ts of the* middle class, 
M'ho uphold the Pan-German iden< 

Overburdened by the immense wear 
liabilities of the old Austrian Empire ; 
which Austria must noW shoulder alone,; ■ 
the country has no hope of salvation from ; 
its present bankruptcy and starvation 
unless by either nmalgnmatin" with Ger- ■ 
many or by joining a confederation of the. ■ 
Central European states. Both alternfik^"; 
tives are ruled out by the Treaf^^ whiofcv; 
the Allies have forced upon the counti^j' 
but it is ;Vvident that this prohibitidri 
cannot be indefinitely enfort^d; On tite;' 
other hand, the new stateA? <^f Czewte*' , 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia ata^o well ooni^= 
tent with their newly ao^fil^ indfep^Bdij^ 
enoe that, they are stro^y’ oppos^ ^ ^ 
entering into a combinatflion whose < 
immediate object would be the reetoratii^ 
of Austria or rather of Vienna, at r^eir 
expense. Oh the other hand, the 
’ are not Ukel^^^^ permit Austeiate ' 
■w,ith,:.#ermany, -even" i^ot^l 
'"itkfet bitfeir "ob^ in Austria , 
ifirith Germ^^ 

driven in te 
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unioQ tliemselves as ihe' s61e‘ reixi^y £d# 
ft hopeless situation. 

M. Eedlioh puts fomard the sui^gesHoif 
that a special conference should be called 
for the j^uropean powers to reeonaider the 
desperate situation which cannot be 
allowed to continue as a running sore in 
Europe. He hopes that in such a con- 
iereiice the Allies would reach the conclu- 
sion that a scheme of economic federation 
must he adopted by the Central European 
states, and he believes, that if the Great 
Powers supported such a policy strongly, 
tbejr could over-ride the formidable forces 
that would oppose it, both in Austria and 
Hungarj^ and in tlie Slav states. 

The fulfilment of such ja programme would 
mean much more than a solution of the 
Austrian problem in its narrower sense. It 

• 


-w^nld restore to the Wofrld*poli(^ of 
Allied Powers that element of an ideal 
caption of iBurofean order which, after its 
proclamation by President Wilson > and its 
endorsement by tbe Allied Governments, ^as 
so lamentably sight of in Paris. The old 
Empire of .Xuirtfia-Truntrary was nothing else 
than a leagui* of ir.:ir!\ luk lions, though in the 
antiquated form of a close comDination under 
the rules of ah hereditary dynasty and two 
dominant n'ationalities, 

A now federation of a great part of 
Genti^al Europe, J^ased on the mutual 
understanding and free-will of democral^ 
national states, would mean nothing- less 
than the first instalment of what has been 
justly called the greatest idea that has 
grown out of the liiro tembfe crisis of man- 
kind — ^the idea dl blasting and effective 
league of all nations of the world for 
jweserving general peace. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF AIR TRAVEL. 


A year ago this month — on August 
25th, ^i9l9— the first daily international 
air service, that between Paris and 
London, wgs inaugurated. The anniver- 
sary is taken by Mr. G. Holt Thomas, the 
founder of this important venture, as an 
opportunity to describe under the title 
' Commercial Aeroplanes," the position 
and problems of commercial flying as thij 
history' of this experiment presents them 
to him, and to discup the future of, air 
travel and transport. Tlie article appeal*^ 
in the Nineteenth Century (Aiigust). 

To begin with, he utters a warning. 

Everything which has been done so far 
should be accepted as an experinumt. Much 
of the first year’s so-called commefreial flying 
might, to avokl confusion, be simply wiped off 
the slate. If it proves anything at all its 
teachings are purely negative. They not only 
do not help us but, if we are not very careful, 
they m:w even lead qs to form false conclu- 
sions. How, for instance, can one describe 
it as commercial ” flying if one is obliged— 
JKS wtv were during the early stages or our 
first year—to use a converted war machine 
w)ii(sh would not show' anjlhing like a profit, 
which in fact operating at a distinct loss,' 
even when we were able to fill it with as much 
ns it would carry. 

The firgt matto this authority 

that of the char^ iov aerkd 
When the Londoh^^Hs dafiy 


started, the rate for express parcels was 
‘ 7y6 a lb. As this included a, special motor 
collection in London and a motor delivery 
in Paris, and as it meant a journey of 250 
miles by air at a speed of 150 miles an 
hour, ’Mr.^ ^rhomas thinks that even thi;^ 
high charge was value foivmoney to any 
consignor in a hurry. But the Qp^pany 
bad tc> fa(fe " the general tunh£>ik ao'i 
perplexity of tbe business world which 
made it extraordinarily difficult to focus 
attention upon a completely new methwl 
of transport, and asS a " propaganda " 
move the charge was soon reduced from 
7/6 to 5/-. Again, as a matter of 
expediency, the 5/- wUs made 2/6; and 
to-day large consignments of air-bdjpe 
good^ to the Continent aire accepted at 
rate of 1/3 ’'per lb. As there wer^ no 
funds for a huge advertising caitipdl'gri. 
these successive rate reductions were the 
only policy that could be pursued in order 
t-i attract the necessary amount of regute'* 
patronage. A similar policy had tb be 
adopted by the aerial anail service. The 
first experimental charge on the London 
' Paids route was 2/6 per ounce . Under 
new contract for ap air-mail from 
to the charge is to be 2d- 

duhoe, and London to Amsterdam 





are two main aspects to the 
velopment of aerial traaflport. 

One is what one may te|^ its special 
expreiM ” uses, in which th«!aiisheet pos- 
>J 0 speed in transport is aimed at, and 
lion implies necessarily the payment by 
3 He who use such a service of special rates 
fnmensuraio with the time saved. Under 
: 3 h a heading, obviously^ will come return 
y express air-mail services between cities 
/eral hundred miles apart, in which ex- 
)inely fast aeroplanes will be reinforced by 
10 such system as that of the pneumatic 
be to got letters' quickly to and from a 3 ro- 
)iiu«; or else the postal authorities may 
d it more convenient to adopt the ** aero- 
ani ” system wluch I have advocated, and 
rniit letters in the form of telephonic inqps- 
os to bo tolepliuiu'd to and from the aero- 
nie’s point of departure and arrival. In 
y case, without going 'too much into detail 
re. there is this very clearly indicated 
vulopment of the great<*st speed with air 
lyeJ will permit. And then as the second 
lin doveiopinent, there is this question in 
kourable circumstances of carrying loads in 
Ik at speeds* which are not the maximum it 
possible to attain. . . . Assume, 

' example, that you have one of the 
ro-motora designed for commercial work 
lich develop about o0() horsopowrer. If you 
ivo to content yourself w’itli a speed of not 
at* than about 75 miles an hour, it is 
ssibUr with such a pow’cr, and with a well- 
iigiied aeroplane, to carry appreciably more 
uii two tons through the air without alight- 
5 for a distance say of 300 miles. But f 
cli a moderate speed as this is not thought 
llicient. if oue decides that on© must attain 
»l)ocd throughout of 100 miles an hour, then 
» icchnii^i demands of this greater speed 
;‘iui that Ahe commercial load you can carry 
iks to a,bout a ton or just a tfitie less. 


hi' pwkctical'cdmArt, compare very favottrttii»]y 
^deed with that of a journey im a railway 

slwper.V Th© machine one has id, 
would have its motors iii a proper engiloLa- 
room; and it would be quite posiibie to 
isolate this compartment so that thci^ss^- 
gers were not troubled by any bontinublis rbar 
of motors. A big, powerful machine,, swch 
as this would be, should not be to^d about : 
by the wind-gusts which affect smaller (prafty ; 
one might, indeed, make a night journey irl 
such a machine with tar greater comfbiit 
than in any land or sea vehicle. 

The chief merit, of Qoufse, of an ain^y ’ 
journey by night would be the .speed attain^. 

A London business man, entering the nijlbf 
eir mail after dinner, and dying through the 
hours of darkness, should arrive oy brof^fast- 
time next morning at cities as far distant as 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Ilanzig, War- , 
saw, or Copenhagen. This is no novelist’s 
dream. It is perfectly within attainment by 
a concentratifni of airi;raft di^sign upon a 
spcci^c type of machinq and by a united 
action, on the part of European Govern- 
nients, to provide the organisation of 
illnminntod main aerodromes and emergency 
alighting points which is nei^essnry i? the 
requisite factor of safety is to be obtained. 

No vufcit e.Kpense is entailed. It is 
merely necoss?try that Gavemments 
should move in unison, “ each t>rovffting 
and equipping its own section of the main 
traftic way,'" and that aerial transport 
companies of the various countries con- 
cerned. should meet together and decide 
upon fi definite design for a really prac- 
tical night -tiier. On the basis of a 
irK>tor developing a horse power of 
450 to 600, a designer could give 
us a commercial machine that would 


'Hie question of night flying will very 
on become one of critical importance. 
uro[>ean airways must be well organized 
•* u regular system. “ Already, it is 
ue, steps have been taken to supply 
peimental lighting at certain main 
fodnimes ; but what is urgently wanted, 
•w, is- a scheme not merely in one or 
'0 countriee but in all European 
nufcries; jand it is essential, too, that 
'y j^uch Jbygtem should bo perfectly 
liform in character. " 

eomfort and convenience of 
•sincss men must be studied : 

It should soou, for instance, be within the 
wyrs of the dfsignr'v 1o produce a multi- 
Kuurd aeropluno <-Hp:ihle of providing a per- 
‘tiy comfortable sloping berth for twenty 
thirty liiaht traveBer#^.: 

|tn,> ronditTbns. So far fw cott- 

tit'cl. are ®»lly^ai their best j|Phight, ii:> 
rn- v by air shotiildi frm the pom oF view,; 


fly at 160 miles an hour. But such a 
miwhine would sacrifice so much to the 
attaining of speed and w^ould carry such a 
small load that the rates for transport 
would have to be unreasonably high.** 
However, the latest continental air 
express goes some way to solve the triple 
problem, of speed, load, and ihe comfort 
of it* pa/sengers. - ; 

With its motive power cxjntred in one 
engine developing about 450 horse-power this 
mai^hine provides a miniature but Mrfectiy 
appoiatoa Pullman saloon in which there are 
aimchait seats for eight passengers. Behind 
them, in a separate compartmont, sits.;1ite 
pBot| and this machine, even with its foil 
• ]<;ad. and with fuel for several hours’ non-stop 
flying, wfll move through the air at a man** 
huiiin spe^ ^eat as 123. miles an boury^ ' 
wl&h, la vi^'Ot the hoFse-power by which the ' 
result is attained, may be^akfn to he a very 
cbnspicUjStta .mccess in commercial aeroplane 




ROME AND OE THE CHURCHES* 


FAMOUS DOMINICAN 

*Is li^me altogether intransigeaiiit ih her 
^attitude towards the attexipLpt^ at a 
veunion of Ghriatendom being 

made by the other Churchea ? Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P.,, the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, writes on the Lam- 
beth Conference in Blachfriar^ (July), the 
monthly organ of the Dominicans in Great 
Jkitain, \idth a profound respect aikd sym- 
pathy for the Church of England which 
leads him to believe that the Pope might 
easily be glad to make, all the concessions 
in his power in order to achieve re-union. 
Father McNabb recall^ the prognostica* 
tions of Newman, Keble, and many other 
acute thinkers who were convinced^lhat 
the Church of England was doomed to 
extinction ; but “ contrary to the expecta- 
tions of even the wdse, the Church of Eng- 
land has not met an early death,*’ 

Indeed it may even be said to have risen 
from, death to life. Largely through the 
influence of the genius and seer who 
i'rn][il!i« hied its dissolution, it has gone on to 
, a fuller life that it has had since the struggles 
of the Sixteenth century. Not even the men 
who did not follow Newman Bomowards in 
1845, would have prophesied that in less 
than four score years some three Imndred 
ri shops in full commutiion wn'th Canterbury 
and York would meet at Lambeth to discuss 
" the spiritual destinies of the two great States 
who how control not only London and Wash- 
ington but Alexandria, Jerusalem and 
Constantinople I 

This resurrection of the Church of Eng- 
knd, Father McNabb continues, ha:i 
sprung from such resolve, has encountered 
such opposition, has been fraught with 
■ such, surprises, and we may toly say, has 
^ been crowned with such success that it 
is one of the chief phenomena of the 
Nineteenth and Tw^entieth centuries. 

That a movement hneinning in the common 
room of one of the* loHser Oxford Colleges 
should have taken less than a century to 
liecomie almost a world-wide force is a 
spiritual fact of first importance evmn to 
those wborlare not glad of the fact. Its 
importanee to us, Boman Catholics, is not 
pierely that it has. given us t«'Q. Cardinals, 
many Bishops, thousands of converts, and a 
spiritual impulse which can .be found e^en lii 
the vestments the priest wears at the 
arid the hyniAs pur peo|deVaing J 
homes. 

Fafrher McNm pays a find 'tribate;*ip< 
the religious zeal . ^e' gdtiiirable 


5R»S STARTLING ADMISSIO^^N^^^ 

orgfinisatLQp which have enabled the High 
Church Party to achi^a such a ddmihat- 
ing influence in ihe Church of England. 
Taking the available statistics of^ popula- 
tion he compares the achievements of the 
Anglicans with those of the Church jf 
liome, and asks whether ^ the Boman 
Catholics, with all tiieir •■'rijani^ation A:. ! 
their energy, have in fact produoiM a 
growth in members »” greater than that 
.•action of the Church of England which 
(•.alls itself Catholic.” dSe insists ^upoa 
the necessity of f&ing these facts boldly 
and not . ’ ■ Tr.j' the complacent attitude; 
of believ li.iii tlie Church of Borne it 
gaining far more converts than any othei 
Church. 

Ho speaks of the Church of Englant 
as a grerit religious force existing side b; 
side with the .Church of Borne m thi 
country ; and regarding the prospects a 
the future without arrogance he sets dowi 
various reasons for hope of an ultimat 
amalgamation of farces between the tw 
Churches. 

1. — It 18 evident that the forward mori 
ment amongst thoHe ip eombiunion with tl 
Sees of Canterbury and York is a Bomewai 
movement. Or . . . the movement 

towards regaining, under a sense of continui* 
all those truths, all that sacrameutal life, r 
that ecciesLastical communion and foUowsh 
with Christian churches which ih lSIm words 
Bev. Spencer Jones, were torii from t. 
Church of England “ by an organised co 
spiracy of fraud and force.” 

— ^The movement has left its msp*ks ev 
in the official statements of the Lambc 
Conferences. 

3. — ^If this last Lambeth Conference v 

^Aernus in its admissions towards it^ Moil 
Church, it has been met by admissionf no 1 
generous. .. jp 

4. ‘~The Ecclesia Anglicana* , may i* 
expect that its desires for reunioh mi n 
by Rome’s traditional breadth 

Of this toleration we have a ' 

Godtx Juris Canonici. Thouj^ wpb JR 
InwB has been the elaboration 
and is of more importance than 
^Ch.'irl.i. yot its opening oenon decImE t 
. '* nl'Lhoiigh in the Code of Canon Sisr 
discipline of the EasteEn Gkttrch is. of 
nientiom b yet it regards only thi^ Lf 
Chiirbh, ,ma do(?s not oblige the . East 
Church. Now this Kaatem Churcii, w[ 

V is of sgeh oi nePm to Borne fhsft it exemp 
frbni the normal legislation, hardly num I 
one hundred Bishops, whose sees are aiiioi 
melons' libf .little international, unportn 
the hand the BisbopiAiii ootiunui 




[' ' ' AKiicb^':' 

vith ntimber over threo 

lundr^ J and bel<»n|E for the moment to the 
^^'o most powerful nations the war. i 
' 5 —The 8ee of Home at ’Broni and Vaticati^' 
,11(1 in the Oo^^rj Bishops b' 

>alUng them successors of the^ Apostles. In 
ioctrme no othei; church hi^|o exalted the 
[iishops; and, in fact, the W in com- 
munion with the Apostolic fiWe, are given 
more hctnour and authqrity than any other 
[bishops in the world. 

It is by no means, inoonceivable that, 
f theoommon ground between the Church 
;,f Rome and the Church of England could 
DO sufficiently extended and defined, 
Rome might yet come to a oornpleto 
understanding with tho Western Church, 


Eastern ChtiTicii uiijted. Father 
: -’iijuflitejl'' ■ 'a, : t^arhable * stalfemei:^^ by- "■ Ae-. 
, Roman Catholic Bishop of CHftofl;- l>rv 

** Of one thing our Anglican friends may 
be assured. No jealonay or sel&M feeling 
of personal dignity . on the party of the 
Catholic Hierarchy will eyer stand in the way 
of Reunion. Speaking for myself, I'i^hsay 
from my heart that I should bo too |hanii|u| 
to petition the Holy Father for perniissi(m to: 
resign my See, to take down my canopy a®® 
throne from the Pro-Cathedral and to lay 
my episcopal orozier at the feet of a Catholio 
Bishop of Bristol.*’ 


LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY AFTER THE WAR. 


On Jauuai’y 21st, 1919, barely ten 
weeks after the armistice was signed, the 
University of Louvain began its first 
academic year since the occupation of 
Belgium by the Germans. Thanks to 
the great ability and energy of Mgr. 
Ladeuze, Rector of the University, says 
the Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., in the 
Irish Jesuit quarterly Studies^ the full 
academic year was completed with re- 
markable success and the second year, 
which is now drawing to an end, has been 
still more successful . During the war, no 
at tempt was made to repair the wreckage 
c;a used Iby the German invasion, and the 
University library as well as almost ail 
the buildings facing on the Central Market 
Place were still in ruins when Mgr. 
Liideuze decided, to re-open the 
University. 

P’ortunately for the University, its 
Luidmgg were scattered over the town 
and iidy three out of about twenty were 
acrtuiffiy r dde^yed. Except for the 
Lifar^, i|he University is now equipped 
^ nce with all the buildings necessary 
work. As the catalogue of the 
Libtaiy was burnt along with the bodis, 
the toted number of deptroyed is 

oxor-tly known, but is estimated at. 

iHitwoen 250,PQ0 and 800^000. 

Hover ■ricb"'in' -and ita:,naat^'^ 


Uwier the Peace Treaty Germany is 
obliged to repair in full the d^age done 
to the University and the Library, 
liestitiition is in many cases impossible, 
but the general principle has been adopted 
that for every MS. destroyed in, the fitre, 
another of about equal age and value must 
be handed to the University. For j^iodem 
books, no attempt is being made to 
replace copy by copy, but Germany is. 
. being required to hand over a number of 
books published in Germany equal in 
value to the printed volumes destroyed in 
1914. 

For books published outside of Germany 
restitution has already been made by 
privati3 and public generosity. Belgian 
private donations alone had almost reaom^ 
the sum of 90, (XX) volumes by the end of the 
German o(;cupation ; the Vatican has made a 
free gift of all its publications, and of many 
volumes from its great library ; and privai^ 
generosity in Europe and America has been 
such that tho new library will, it is hoped, 
contain a considerably larger number 
volumos' than before the ; wnr. And these 
volumes are to be worthily ho|ised. On the 
occasion of Cardinal Mercier*:^ recent visit to 
America, a national committee was formed to 
aid in the a^ork of restoration at Louvain, 
and 500,000 dollars have been subscribed for 
the erection of a liew library. Building ha6 
recently been b^nn, on a sito near the 
Institiit L6bn Xlu. ; ior it has boon decided 
to leave Los Halles free, once reconstructed; 
i. for admiiustrative purposes. 

^ before the ww, the 

iiua^^r ^of^tudentec was littla leHB» Ute 
wd Uie Univ^ty wiuei ^numdh 

■ ' ;v: 






well staged ft many of iW 
equipped with nearly 
specially founded and organised for acien- 
tidc research, and not a penny 'of 
immense endowments of thiB:^6yplop> 
inent of the University had been contri- 
buted by any official fund or ndhistry. 
One magnificent donation has been given 
to it since the end of the war, for the 
remainder of some 150 million francs from 
the funds of the American Belief Com- 
mission in Belgium has been divided 
equally by Mr. Hoover between the four 
Belgian Universities, which can hence- 
forward count upon an annual revenue of 
nearly one million francs from this source 
alone. 

During the occupation, the (xermtuis, 
with the intention of dividing Flemish 


^ ' '' : ^pFeat6^.:^4.:,;^w 

Hemish U^v^ify 

throughout the war the only tiniveraiiy in 
Belgium, sincff the others deliberately 
remained closed out of sympathy with 
Louvain. \Vith the return of peace,,. the 
German-made university has been swept 
aside, and the present Government W 
appointed a special commission to investi- 
gate the demand of the Flemish popnla- 
tion for a special university of their own. 
Mgr. Ladou2e has for long been well 
known as a believer in extending the use 
of Flemish in teaching, and before the 
war, he inaugurated his admininistratson 
of the University by introducing Flenaish 
courses in medicine and science, and 
subsequently in legal subjects and history, 
economics and chemistry. 


♦ 

A “MAX** REMINISCENCE. 


Mr. Max Beerbohin’s literary gifts are 
now so rarely displayed that one siezes on 
them greedily when one finds them. A 
'■ reminiscential essay ” which makes its 
first a|i|M in the Fortnightly Reviev^ 

(August) will not disappoint his readers. 
It is entitled " No. 2, The Pines,*' and 
embodies a Character sketch of the two 
famous inmates of that Putney residence, 
Algernon Swinburne and Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. 

“ Max ” received from Wattti-Dunton 
an invitation to “ have luncheon and meet 
Swinburne.*' 

No. 2 — prosaic inscription! , But as that 
front-door closed behind me I had the instant 
sense of having slipped away from the harsh 
light of the ordinary and contemporary into 
the dininess of an odd, august past. Here, 
in this dark hall, the past was the present. 

f lere loomed vivid and vital on the walls those 
omen of Hossetti whom I had known but as 
• shades. Familiar to me in small reproduc- 
* tions by photogravure, hero they themselves 
were, life-sized, ‘f with curled-up lips and 
amorous hair ” done in the original warm 
crayon, all of them intently looking down oti 
me 'while I took off my overcoat — all wonder- 
ing who was this intruder from posterity. 
. . . <rhe ,r(H)m I was ushered into was a 

baek-rooiA, a diiiiiri-nmii. looking on to a 
good garden. It wa.**, in u-rm and “ fixtures,” 
an 'iiaiieiiahly mid*Victorian room, and held 
its stolid ow^ in the riot of Bo^ettis. Its 
li^ window-sash biseeting thB 
its foldii)ig-dbor« 
which i ■ heard -of -; 

" * .• -■ ■■■■ -v Vi-.-;. 


booming mysteriously in the front-room), its 
black marble mantelpiece, its gas-brackets, all 
proclaimed that nothing ever would seauce 
them from their " '.-i ■ Martin Tupper, 

... . The \ ■ W .■ ■ ■ — Dunton .ceaseni 

suddenly, and a few moments later its owner 
appeared. He had been dictating, he 
explained. “ A gr€>at deal of work on hand 
just now — a grt^fit deal of W'ork.” : - • f 

remember that on rny subsequent visits be was 
always, at the moment of my arrival, dictat- 
ing, and always greeted me with that phrase, 
“ a great deal of work on hand just noif.” T 
used to wonder w'hat ivork it was, for he pub- 
lished little enough. But I never yentured 
to inquire, and indeed rather cherisj|^ the 
mystery : it wa.s a part of the dear little old 
man; jt went with the something gnpme-likc 
about his sw^arthiness and chubniiiess — went 
with a shaggy hair that fell over the collar of 
his eternally crumpled frock-tioat and shaggy 
eyebrows that overhung his bright littjp 
brown eyes, the shaggy moustache that bid 
his small round chin. 

While waiting for the great mom^t ” 
of Swinburne’s entry, " Max ” tci 

Watts-Dunton, who e.xplainetl— very 
1 tli:'f the great man always^i^^ 

out for his long walk in the inbmi^.- Ai 
last- Hie “legendary being and 
siMer *' made his appearance in 
“Here he was, shutting the i-> heir: 
him as might anybody else, and adySp^^ 
ing— a strange bjk^U figure in grey , ha>s^in2 
SB air at once noble and rogiii^, prou i 
-ifad fikittislii. My name was roared 

In shaking his hand, I bemd^iow, 




■■ i^Dwcr-AftKiccss' 

of cotit^^^'and :j^,f/iti|tiib 

inam»r;1)<>wed iiqually low, but with such 
that we narro^y escaped con- 
cussion.’* After, the introduction they 
sat down to the meal. 

Watts^Dunton sat at tho h^d of the table, 
with a huge and very Tupporesgiie ioint of 
roast mutton in front 6f him, Suinhii'nii* and 
myself close up to him on either side. He 
talked only to me. This was the more tantal- 
ising because Swinburne seemed as though 
L(* were bubbling over with all sorts of 
notions. Not that he looked at either of us. 
He smiled only to himself, and to his plateful 
of meat, and to the small bottle of Bass’ pale 
ale that stood before him-^ultimate allowance 
of one who had erst clashed cymbals in Naxos, 
lliis small bottle he eyed often and with 
enthusiasm, seeming to waver between the 
rapture^of broaching it now and the grandeur 
of having it to look forward to. 

Swinburne’s silen.'ie was ended — by 
Watts-Dunton — ^when the roast mutton 
was replaced by apple-pie. 

Watts-Dunton leaned fornrard and “ Well, 
Algernon.” he roared, “ how was it on the 
He.T;th to-day r'” Swinburne, who hard meekly 
inclined his ear to the question, now’ threw’ 
back his head, littering a sound that was like 
th«? cooing of a dove, and forthwrith rapidly, 
ever so musically, he spoke to us of his wait; 
spoke not in the strain of a man who had been 
taking his daily exercise op Putney Heath, 
but rather in that of a Pen w’ho had at long 
last been suffered to pass through Paradise. 
And rather than that he spoke would I say 
that he cooi ugly and flutingly mnu of his 
experience, 'fhe wonders of wiis morning’s 
wind and sun and clouds were expn^ssed in a 
* glow’ of w’ords so right and sentences so per- 
fectly balanced that they w’ould have seemed 
ix danti^ had they not been elearly us «pon- 
tiincoUa as the wordless note.s of a bird in 
song. The fyail sweet voice rose and fell, 
lingered, nuickened, in all manner of trills 
juid roulades. 

There w’ere other luncluKins, tincl they 
all the same as this erne. 


'tK : ''i ■ v"- 

dl^ays ':w^liB .. lA .jbhe . 

aft^odn; M reads in the evehii^^^ WAthi- 
Dustoui^ould say with a^ touch of ; 

in’! de in this regimen, ’ 

That parting bow of Hwinbumo to his oUl 
friends was characteristic of his wiude Irela^ 
tion to him. Cronies though they Wfite these 
two, knit jtogether with bonds inniimerabie/ 
the neater man was always atw petits snios 
for the lesser, treating hiim as a new^-amved 
young ggest might treat an elderly . . 

But I rather fancy that, to the last, he lieyer > 
4id, in the fulness of his modesty *ahd good 
manners, consent to regard his presence as a 
niatter of irourse, or as anything but a term- 
inable intrusion and obligation. His how 
seemed alw’ay.s to convey that. 

Watts-Dunton was aWays ready to 
talk. Once the conversation turned on 
Browning. . 

“Browning, yes,” said Watts-Dunton, in 
the course of an afternoon, “ Browming,” and 
he took a sip of the steaming whisky-toddy 
thidi was a point in our day’s ritual. “ I w’as 
a fjreat diner-out in the old times. I used to 
dine out every night in the w-eek. Browning 
was a great diner-out, too. Wc were always 
meeting. What a pity he went on writing all 
those pTiys ! He hadn’t any gift for drama — 
none. T never could understand why he took 
to play-writing.” He Wagged his head, 
gazing regretfully into the tirej and added, 
“ Such a 1 ‘lcver fellow*, too ! ” ^ 

When Watts-Dunton spoke of Whistler, 
it was “seldom without a guffaw.” 
Whistler had played a trick on Swinburne 
and had used Watts-Dunton at; thd 
medium for it — at least that w'as Watts- 
Dunton 's story. It was in connectioa 
with the “ Ten- o’clock ” lecture. Swin- 
lurne had criticized this in a review. 
Whistler used Watts-Dunton to get him 
to do this, and wlien it appeared promptly 
wrote to the TV’orW a derisive letter about 
the poet. That led to a quarrel, and later 
to a bon wot from Whistler that was 


-Vnd now. olcnrlior still, a. I write in these < »« v T®® 7^^^' 

iiltcM’-vears, do I see that iWuiu.r ■ :■ of The I)iinton told ’ Max about it. ^ " 

tha long white It; n-'.t !! ui iilecloth, - : 

^vith .Sm inhuriic and Wutts-Dunton and “ When I took on the name of Dunton, I 
iniothor at the extreme end of it; Watt^ had a note from him. JustAtbi^j with bis 

Buaton bcitOSoen us, very low down over his butterfly .Aigmiturc : TktiodoHt What's 

pliite, very aha h^^^ rather like the Jhintvn? That was very good— fery good 

doi iiitiUKO M tlinl long tea-iablA which Alice indeed. . . . But of course,” he added 

boiid ill 'WiiiuliM'litiiil. I see myself sitting* gravely, “ I took no notice.” And no doubt, 

iliov wido-eyed. as .Alice sat. And, had tho quite apart from the difficulty of finding an 

l-n-e hoett a ^eat poet, and the hatter a great answ'er in the same vein, ho did well in not 

i:>'iitlemah> and neither of them mad hut eac h replying. .Loyalty to Swinburne forbade., 

‘'’• y very I might see But I see a certain pathos in the unanswehi# 

on iubuinie as a glorified blend of those two. message. It was a message from tho hatli^* 

When thfe meariTided for. alas! it was not; , of an old j^ter, but‘ also, I think’! frocaitfae 

y' o that mi^ ill Wonderland, unending^ heart of an old ihan— a aignal waved iauntily, 

inburno would dayt round the but in truth wistfully, across the gulf of years 

and ehtrangement; ai^ eiie could wish it had . 
'* not been ignored. 




the reww 


. ' TAKING : 

. '' Hie dead hand of Fabi^i^^i 

oecupatioD with Municipal reibiipLS, 
growing power of the Labour the 

glamour of the Big Union* all have 
Muhezed out Sociahst idealism.'^ 

Mrl ‘ J oseph Balby in an article anti tied 
V Ihe Need of a Visibn -x in t)je Socialist 
tteview (July- September). The ar^le. 

is a trenchaiit comparison between 
immediate methods of modem Socialism 
and the ideals that thinking Socialists 
cherish in regard to the regeneration of 
the human race. It is a reminder, from 
the Socialifit standpoint, that with eyes 
glued upon the progress of Capitalist 
organisation, we are blind to all else, save 
the instant need of attacking him with his 
own weapons, on his own plane.** The 
belief is that * ' eventually we shall caipiSiro 
tliis great political and industrial machine, 
which we call Civilisation, give it a new* 
direction, a human bias, so that its great 
potentialities may be turned to account.'* 

It is probable that we could not so on 
believing this, had we any clear idea of what 
social me could he in terms of actual per- . 
BonalitHs. We should 'then see that you can- 
not put. new wine into old bottles;^ that the 
end of the social machine to-day being power 
and profits the whole complicated structure is 
vitiated from the source, instead of being 
something neither good nor bad, except as 
directed to a good or a bad end. The motive 
l«ehind it 'all is immanent in its very struc- 
ture ; Which machine as it is, is also something 
tnore than a machine, because it is the eirores- 
aion df perverted human personality. What 
is wanted is a new vision of society based 
upon the .things men live by, in the light of 
whith we may criticise not only the ends 
towards which the existing social structure is 
directed, but also the structure itself, con- 
ditioned as it is by those very ends. 

Take, for example the Socialist theory 
of work — production for use instead of for 
profit., lliis mighl be satisfactory if 
human, needs were standarciised ; but 
they are not. " Our needs to-day seem 
to be all in the direction of complexity,** 
so that ■' if production f(«r use means pro^ 
duction for what the consumer thinks he 
needs, it means that even under a non- 
profiteering system the produce is still 
going to tirn out vaster szid vasteif 
quanUties commodities to 

satisfy tlxe public Want for empty yanify. * ’ 
Why do^ Ihis want wdat,; anw whjst is 
the remedy for it? . 

What has hnppenisi; is that the tyranav > 


thb machine has^du^ ifie 
man to a machme-minder, so that his jptMtive 
faculties, which should find an. outlet M the 
doing of the common work life,, being 
atrophied, are dominated Iw his poesemtvo 
instincts which run riot. This, m cofime, 
lias happened also amongst the wealthier 
middle and upper classes, except in so as 
they have the sense to allow the parasitical 
artist tb choose fbr them. The remedy for 
all this is plain ; it is' to restore to the 
common people the use of their creative 
faculties by giving them scope in 
work. A man whoso* daily work has l^n 
mechanical and aoul-numbing will al^f^ 
wmnt the w*rong things; just a8;his appe^ie 
is for stimulating rather . than whole^j^e 
food, so in all things he will demand a 
and meretricious plenty rather than ^e 
honest and the bGauiiful. The only way to 
change the^ nature of the demands of l^e 
people for the goods of life is to chai^v:^he 
nature of their work. 

Thus the view that work ie necessarily 
an evil thing, and that the ideal, ^tale is 
one in which there should be the ^eatest 
passible amount of leisure, is fallacfebs- 
Those who desire a Leisure State dS so 
because they want as much leimire.as 
passible in order that they may 
plenty of time to spend in. aBiJ fibrfi of 
pleasant activity once they iha^: 
absolutely necessary work done. ' 

In effcjct, this view divorces: use and bi^uty, 
for it assumes that man is an animal with 
respect to certain elemental ne^, .which %re 
to be satisfied as quickly as possihio in a out- 
and-dried mechanic.il wa.y; whicrh done, h#* 
will then be free to live his Hfo nw aV'iporior 
plane away from all the disgusting phvsic.i' 
necMUsities, as the playboy of the world. '*• > 
does your business man (livhotoniisi* !)i * 
when he says: Business is business; there 
is no room for sentiment there. After 1 have 
left the office I am a different person With 
the will to think of the needs of others, and 
a heart to sympathise with them, but fion't^ 
,mih up such things with business. This 
dual view of life is equally Vicious, wbiSihor 
it appears in the modern business man who 
keeps his business life and his hnnuin life in 
two separate conripnrtfnnnts, 

Socialist who is s.itislied w ith mcif^' eim^cy 
in the supply of man’s ec^onomifi^Jesw find 
rel^ates all that is' human, all tmi’M and 
aspiratiott qf labour tp the playgrMM. - P 
is jiist that primitive urge towaiw- -aie aa^*:' 
faction tn© elemental needs of whi'H 

gives worth and virility, to art, '* 

}oy’-in. labour. .. .v..- 

'■■'Art and, notTess 

of Service qaa, mainteSMr. • 

trazumistie arduous toil ii)t<i: 







restoraiS ^ lia<ii^brk, as ojiiposed to 
machini^ work. aacifent place of 

honour ; but does tbfe papaeot economio 
dernaad permit ‘ of ^e movement being 
extende^l? l^Iachinery must always be 
.■! j. loved ^ for a certain amsunt of 
J'-.i.igery work, but do really require 
all the maohine-made goods' now being 
produced under the artihoial stimulus of 
fancied needs ? 

If iJif- people- of this 'country oould be fed 
»nd (ioilif-d, whilst fiye million men were 
kvithdxjAwn into the Army, and another two 
million put into the making of useless 
t^eapoiiB of destruction, and if now, when an 
nver-increasing proportion of the so-called 
(rorkers is engaged m traTclling, office work, 


■ bnyiiig li^; selling, Advertising^ ' and all the 
ether elaborate devices for wasting time, and' 
yet somehu# we are all in some fashion fed, 
housed, 'and dotted ; it is difficult to sea 
we should starve if we produced half &i 0 
things wd heed by handwork. 

The Vinter realises that the pvemak 
struggle betwe^ Capital and Labour is;^a 
struggle for powoir; and that whatever 
it ends, it will bnng us no nearer to the 
new Co-operative Oomtnonwealth. Tl^ 
can only, be achieved by the slow and 
patient ^deration of ‘small local hni#,; 
each striving to rebuild the trisditiosiV^v 
craftsmanship and the spirit of ChrS|Mai:i 
co-operation. ‘ 


WERE THERE AERONAUTS IN 500 B.C. ? 


Writing on “ Aerial W^arfare in Ancient 
Endia ” in Discovery (Juno), Mr. Ikbal 
Mi Shah recalls the interesting fact that 
the science of aviation was conceived in 
India as early as 500 b.c. Incised in 
the cAveq of Ellora are figures of ancient 
Hindu aenid machines, and there are 
teferehces in the traditional books of the 
Brahmans, particularly the Eamayana 
and Mahabharatta, to the use of ‘ ‘ flying 
carriages in the earliest period of Indian 
history. The Eamayana (compiled about 
500 B;e.) informs us that Eawun, a King 
of Ceytqn, to fly over his opponents' 
armies; and not infrequently cause^l 
1/bem severe loss ’ * ; while after tlie defeat 
and death of that monarch at the hands 
of the Brahmans his “ flying cfirriage *' 
became the pr6pert.y of Eamcbanda, tue 
Hindu Chief, who flew in it froni Ceylon 
b'^ie CApiful at Ajindhia. In tlie Sansorit 
’ .'sicR om; comes across numerous aero 
i.HUtieal ;:ijews- Amongst these are 
V’awian-pAitA, : To propel a flying 

meaning : To fly 
a Vaman-Perhhoot, 

riH ani^iiAvprocessi^ of flying carriages ; 
irifl meaning : One who works 

■< flying dilttriage (ab aeronaut). 

. ‘Su<5hpta?jfclS§ are very frequently met with 
the mndu epic witinffi. It is generally 
•>'!ruitted that, w^eh a language is in process 
formation, iMW Wonk and terms are ooinad 
’}■ the aaoMty 'arw Is it venturing top. 
the4|i|pot!o;, tha^' 


Kiachines had not existed in Ancient India; 
Hiicii phrases could surely never have come 
into common use? Why, then, do we And 
them so deeply embedded in old Sanskrit P 

Bombs or " explosion torches,'' which 
were hurled from the flying machiills, are 
also mentioned. 

The maoner of making these primitive 
bombs is treated of in several ancient maliu-* 
scripts which exist in India. There are, it is 
well know'^n, recipes for making fireworks both 
for purposes of destruction and pUrposeB pi' 
pleasure, llural poets have rendered these 
recipes into verso, and in th«| 

Indian villages ■ !v!'. ''<■ beyond the railway- 
rone there are few rustic’ youths who oannbt 
recite thi«je ancient formulas. The pandi|ia~- 
priests — state that these recipes are almost 
contemporary with the great epic poems. 

The itiethod of iuriiig these “aerial 

torpedoes” was 'as follows: a pasteboard 
cvlmder about two feet long was filled with 
cKai'coal, saltpeter, and nitre, mixed with 
nails and sharp pieces of glass. The 'fuse was 
of coconut fibre, which was ignited before the 
“ bomb *•' was cast. 

Cortain rites and ceremonies supposed 
.to be celebrated prior to the manufacture 
of these explosives ' increase the strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of the 
antiquity-of ttie '■ art of fireworks " in 
India. It is, a regrettable foot, howqvey, 
thit the Absence 6f any mdlootion 
the' fiiyixig inachines wore floWn weah^s 
presumptive evidexioe^iB 
. lavo^ OT their having actually existed* 



F0iiP?f OPINJOIC i 

■ ■ >■ 

GlERMANY. 


Several of . the Germ^ reviews began 
the mq«nt.h by expressing thenr Views of 
the new German Govemment/ Typical 
expressions of opinion were to be found in 
the Nationalist Deutsche Politik for July 
2nd and the Democratic Hilfe for the 5th 
Respectively. The first article, by Dr. 
Tbcodof ileuBs, well summed up the diffi- 
cult%es which had to be overcome before 
Herr Eehrenbach was able to announce 
his success in fonning a Cabinet — difficul- 
ties which appear to be less easy of solu- 
tion in Germany than elsewhere — the 
difference between having a parliament- 
aiy tradition and not, one supposes. 

The choice of ministers. . . . Wlien in 

the course of the crisis the question was put 
to the DomocratiG Party Dr. . Petersen 
returned answer : First appoint your Chancel- 
lor, who will outline his prof^rammc' and 
select his ministers; the question of confi- 
dence will then bo more capable of answer. 
That was correct, hut in practice the issue 
had bleu narrowed by the decision of the 
Social Democrats — taken without the know- 
ledge of the Ministers — to abstain join- 

ing the Cabinet. The possibility of bringing, 
in the Left was thus made much more remote. ^ 
As soon as it was apparent that, parliaments 
-p* ilk in:, the Cabinet was to be a 
('iibii,. : it became necessary to feel 
one's ground more thoroughly, with greater 
prudence. The Cabinet that was formed 
existed on the sulferaiico of the Opposition; 
and the Oppo.sition is all the more strong in 
that it has no responsibility. The Ma-joritv 
Social Democrats are quite well aware of this 
and they will enjoy the. experience of being 
spectators, having no responsibility, but 
possessed of power" . . . The grouping — 

Centre, People’s Party, Democrats — these 
naturally Imve their own inner tension, oppo- 
sition, and outeoiiic of the electoral struggle. 
A part of the Press ha.s n^commended the 
Democrats to adopt a policy of Schaden- 
fraudfi. . . . The critical hour of this 

Cabinet will not come until after Sna. But 
this hour will be one of crisis not onfe’ for the 
Cabinet, but for Ge rmany. 

The view of Die Hilfe, given in on 
editorial, was on the wholp non- 
committal; 

We will n<kt;.liow make the . 1 ' ‘.ei*ipi 1 <f ■■.kIl'- 
whether;all tha Idinisters of ■ r.' iicw Gi'ivvii- 
ment are i»he right men in the 'rijgtit place. 
They now hold ofiSce, iCnd 
v.'})o as individuals enjoyed; !^ 
in a limited circle, 


mont is to achieve . any thing at all, have a 
share in- the confidence vouchsafed the 
Fehrenbach Government as a whole. The 
wivy ill which Fehrenbach has refrained from 
placing himself at the head of a purely 
“bourgeois” Government; the manner in 
which he naped t-- secure the coniidnhca of 

the Soc‘ia] I were by no^mwns 

willing to give it; h^s'way of making hridgeH 
of reconciliation behind him, both to thj^aslght 
a.iid the left — all this was effective 
aroused hopes of confidenc^e. As far as 
bers go the parliamentary foundation of this 
Government is rather weak. But the. same 
reasons that led to its formation, work.also in 
favour of its preservation. 

And in point of fact the Fehrenbaph 
Government not only survived ui^til the 
end (if the month but was able to Weather 
its first serious (vrisis — which was not in 
domestic, but in foreign politics^ the Spa 
C-onferenee. Excel it for an unf ortunate 
exhibition of intransigeance by tjie Oon- 
tmller of the National Liberal Party, the 
coal find iron magnate Hug6fStii:peB» the 
German Delegation at the dutxfomnce, 
which was headed by the Chancelloir and 
the new Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Simons, a capable lawyer who had formed 
j-art of the first Gorman Peace Delegation 
at Versailles, fared much better than had 
been expected, oitber on the Entcfnte ride 
or in Germany itself. 'JTie vote of .‘confi- 
dence it re(^eived on its return toward f- 
the end of the month was .sufficient proof 
of the fa<.'t. The iduef point of criticism 
was the underbiking to deliver st»t<?d 
quantities of (Xial every month, to be 
reckoned towards the reparations. But 
the Foreign Minister was able to delind 
this provision in the lieiehstag;, riii 
other details in the arrang 
eluded met with no seriotis 
least, with a criticism that was. libdy^ 
affect votes. 

As might he expected, 

German reviews for '3ttly ded wife fee 
result of the Spa diaeuSaidiiiSv. ' ;A repr^^^ 
sentative view of fee. Left 
in, the Majority Sisipj^ ■ Dembi^tir 
;.WeMy,iI)f^ Ueue Zeit 
arliele by' Brwih'Harfe; frto wlSih ihe 
: ikaio^.e3ttoujtB inay,be gjfea VSi;s|s^.r 




The obligation to ;; inontbly two 

nillioa tonii of lk}Ai' ukOiOiata to ba impossible 
){ pyOa; wita file efforts 

)n tbe ^ai't of Hhe iiirorkers and tlie maximum 
H'onom^ of coal by our ooHitry. Up to the 
iresent we have delivered in Se]^ember, > 
1919, 417,000. tons; October, 599,0^ tons; 
November, • 622,000 tons; January, 1920, 

125.000 tons ; February,' 673,000 tons ; March, 

573.000 tons; April, 718,000 tons; May, 
1^62,000 tons. Now the May delivery is to be 
doubled each month; it is to be feared. that 
w’d have Hot sufficient transport facilities for 
the task,* 

Our hope is to reach the production this 
year or 126 millions of tons (TTpper Silesia in- 
duded). After requirements of ourselves 
have l^en met — for gas, railways, electricity, 
and so forth, there will be left ovei 71.5 
millions — in 1913 the allowance was 85.7 
millions within the present boundaries of 
Germany. • Out of these 71.5 millions we have 
to supply coal to Holland, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland, otherwise we should receive 
nothing from these states for our population. 
In consequence of the deliveries to the 
Kriiente we have only a half for our own in- 
dustry, for domestic purposes and in con- 
n<'(‘tion with agriculture, of what we had in 
1913. 

That well sums up (jermany’s difficul- 
lies. Herr Barth dcKis not, however, ven- 
ture to prophesy that what has been 
undertaken will prove to be absolutely 
iinpoiasible. Nor does he indicate, any line 
lie would itave wished to b(3 taken as an 
alternative to tlie acceptance of the 
Entente demands. He considers, on the 
contrary, that the signature at Spa was 
dictated by go<;d sense, as at least giving 
a time of delay, during which — it is the 
interpretation — the situation may 
turn more to Gerruany’s advantage and 
.pp ri"! ' ’ come for a yet further 
■ ! of the most oppressive 

cljiiiaes in tlie Treaty of Verswlles. 
•^iK'nificant that such a view sh<Hild find 
expression in thex principal weekly paper 
of a*porty which stands in opposition to 
the Government. It is a sufficient indi- 
< of the line which the ScK*ial Demo- 
crats ar« likely to take in connection with 
*‘>reign policy., 

Before feiTHBg the subject of Spa a 
Ward mua^'be said» if orily for the sake of. 
hi«lxDtieid ; ‘ on a question 

'iiuichi debated there* but given far less 
utleniion Ib G than the question 

tke ^^^llyeriea. The reference is 
h' the idisa^atnent demands of the 
^ iBilid in j^hich they 

..It. .will be' 

c.’.illed': Gcii^riJ';Voh 'Beckt 


%e ‘|acts/ 4s by tfe German 

to the Allied liele- 
W that Mr. Lle^ 

^though 'remarking that tlic fiLnires of 
Arms not yet traced were siuallif than 
those supplied by the Allied experts, said 
they were yet astonishing enough. It 
may be interesting to record the precise 
statistics given l)y the German General ; 
they were ie|)roduccd by Die 
July 15th: 

Rifles in Germany’s possessiori at . 

the end of the war 6^000, ffOC 

•Rifles lost during the retreat 1,500)0% 

Rifles given up to the Allies l;69U,dpi[ 

Remaindei 2;BlO;0d( 

In the possession of the Security 

Police . 117, QOC 

In the possession of the various 

Einwohnerwchren 600, OOC 

In the possession of the Reichswehr ‘ 260, OOC 

That is 977,0% 

Untraced 1,8^' OOC 

The Democratic weekly cantradicti 
wbat it calls Mr. Lloyd (jl'eorge’s deduc- 
tion from these statistics — that Germans 
still bud another vnillion men undei 
arms — and then procjeeds to give th( 
results of the Spa Conference under thii 
head : 

At Spa we have been compelled t(^educ( 
the Reichswehr, which now numbers xOO, 001 
men, to half this figure. 50, OCX) October 1st 
the Remaining 50,000 by January 1st, 1920 
'I’he Security Police must be merged into th( 
usual — the so-called ‘‘ blue ” — police^ whiel 
i.s to be altogether ir)0,CX)0 men, Th 
Kihwohnerwehr must be dissolved entire!; 
I’lid their superfluous weapons given Up a 
destroyed. If wc had been able to obtaii 
the “ superfluous ” weapons which are still ii 
the h.-inds of Kappists or Sparta cists, evej 
more criminal sections of the ^pulatipn, w 
should have done it long ago. But if we tak 
away the weapons from all the Kinw'ohnei 
wehr, and reduce the militarily-orgaulse< 
police forces, we are less in a position thai 
lad’ore to compel the. disarmament of the foe 
of the state and of society. 

In point of fact there was a distinc 
attitude of defiance in the South, particu 
liirly Bavaria, in regard to this dentan 
for the disarmament of the Einwohnci 
webr. The Munich Govenainent on 
people appeared to have too livply a mco. 
lection of the terrors of tho so-calle 
Soviet Government, which was an oppoi 
tunity for the terrorisation of the city b 
bands of criminals, to wish to depriv 
themsel’ves of the protection the 
nenyehr undoubtedly proved 
filJe to in einergeiicies: 

although 






to; ftooopt what Berlin had signed 
btiWardiy Berured, in realitj]^ ihe!^ 
be a dispusition ah the part of 
do what she conceived to be diluted by > 

'. own in'terests . .. ; . ' . :, 

Ms leads to a of a ne^ 

developinent of ijl , hide- 

findehce *' which appeai:ed taking 

piaee daring the monih. r not 

be understood to imply that Idiire is any 
real separat^ in the South, oertam 
publicists, particularly in Paris, ap|»6ar to 
hhagine, but merely that thrr." a crow 
iog J^istance to what is ■ Fik. !• ilie 
centralisation introduced by 
Berllhvsince the Bevolution. In J uly the 
P'ren^ Government, probably in response 
to ,i&e dictates of a policy which has'-just 
been hinted at, sent to Munich a fully 
accredited Minister of diplomatic rank. 
The attitude taken in Berlin was that the 
"step was not in accordance with 
German Eepiiblican Constitution. But 
ho of%cialj)rotest was raised and the fact 
that the Bavazians received the Mission 
appeared to indicate that they thought 
they kneW: their , own^, business. At 
same time the opehiing speech of the 
Bavaigpm Prime Minister, von Kayr, in 
which he denounced all rumours that 
Bavaria wished to separate herself from 
the Bepublip, must be cited. 

To turn to another part of the Bepublic, 
we should note the joy with which the 
plebiscite results in West and East 
greeted. In the former the 
Geetni^ votes were 98 per cent, of the 
a^hpie/ te the latter 93^. In certain news- 
pa^rs the fact was made the subject of a 
rehewed agitation over the injustice of 
givihg the ‘ ‘ Polish coiTidor ‘ ’ to Poland, 
but before the month was ended the possi- 
bility of this corridor being menaced by 
the Bolsheviks was sufficient, to divert 
criticism from what had been done to 
what ought to be done in the event of ihe 
danger materialising. Herr von Simons 
eypressed the average German view of the 
Poland versus Bussia qU€>stion when, ; 
s]'caking in the Beichstag, he asserted in 
eliect that Germany was opposed equally 
to a westeiin attack on EussiB mp.d to an . 
attempt te Biwiet ideas oh tl^'rest^ 
of Europe><\^fSh^ remark might be ihter- 
preted tei part of 

Germahy. 'te '■'teke'fhp;^^ 
fight,. vhM' oertafe-j 


quarters, also Bolahjavika opuk 

not count 6a ‘Geman. ioo^opezat^ifn^ as 
certain of theJ^ppeaan^ Wimagin^ The 
‘ truth about tftrmany and Boli&evism 
, appears to ■ be:vi^^ mu^ deft!^ 
extremists bn. both Left and Would 
like to see the Bussian armies complqj^v 
triumphant, as meaning the irrecove^lg 
ruin of Poland and the best oppcjirte^^r 
possible of evading all the clauses 
Treaty of Veniailles, any 
Government which is at alP 
able in ' Berlin to-day must m 

western orientation and be 
of entering only into normal tra|d#^ 
tioos with Bussia. ? ; 

The chief other articles on 
political and economic questions {htflhe 
German reviews for July were 
PageTs on Japan's Beceht Eocmomic 
Development,” in Die Neue Zeit icff July 
23rd and 30th; Bobert Muller's' 
of Vienna, the ‘ ‘ dying city, '' m the Nenc 
Rundschau; Dr. Erenyi's on the fiun- 
garian Crisis” in DeutachB 
July 2nd. Of literary and oth^ geafiral 
articles of interest the following wei^'jlhc 
most noteworthy : Professor G. Heritor, 
on Eng^•U^ and Lassallcj m tk^ Preuejfj^hc 
Jahrbucher; Wilhelm ^ a 

"Criticism of the parlitoent^l^ 
in the None Bundsebeu;/ ^ 
Movements of the P|j^en^"4)ky»*;' hi the 
Boman Catholic mori^ly 
Zeit. There were also regular J^wbws of 
the most important plays 6f*lkhe too.t^ 
in Dae literariache Echo, Di4 lt 0 uS Soknu- 
biihne and the PrcusHiache 

Among recent deaths of di^nguished 
Germans there should be recorded those 
of the painter Max Klinger and the 
Munich Professor of EconOmy ♦ilaJ 
Weber. Obituary ^ nofciceB with J|io- 
'graphical notes and Witieal appreoial^f 
appeared of the first in Die Naua ZeiPfoi 
July 30th, of the latter in Das litt^taiUehi 
Echo for August 1st and also i|t Dta 
biibca-— an article by thjs^^i.w 
tcritic, J’uliuB Bab. " - ^ 

' FRA?«^_ 

July, SO far as the moyem^tf 
(xptnion is coaeemed, w^%:qaiBi,aaootIi 
Spa4iaa<>''’Vv^^‘‘ auxed 



to^ a fblE^ in 

lase 0&aximy failed to oa^ out her : 
i>:(k>r^ing.s by tbe^ sSlpulatea date, he 
..;/1 ;iacrifl(:<Ki a good deM for the eahe of 
thie victory. M. de Lacoznbe’s remarks 
>n i^ijs subeict in the Oorrespondant. are 
aotii^ heW. The one-day C(kderence 
ikt Bbui^e which tdoik .place toward^ the 
»nd qI; the month tom|KiranIy s^^tched off 
Eittention from Germany to Eussia. It 
(vas ' ^ in some quarters as a 

^liberate attempt by. Mr. Lloyd George 
to- fotfee the dreaded “ Prinkipo ** policy 
upon his French colleague ; and the 
Tethips, the Echo de Paris and the 
Journal des Dehats voiced scepticism as 
to the results of this unforeseen “ convert 
satioh " and warnings on the danger of 
being converted to Mr. Lloyd George's 
views on tlie Allies’ Jiussian policy. But 
the tone of the press, though unmistak- 
able, was not violent. 

The serious reviews embody, as usual, 
the more responsible and considered 
redections on the intemationa] situation. 
Also as usual, Allied Diplomacy and 
Germany’s intentions with regard to die- 
armament" are dealt with more trench- 
antly than elsewhere by M. Poincar(i in 
ih& Revue \4^$ Deux Monies (July Ist). 
More than ever, ^e is thoroughly pessi- 
inisbte. ' He claims possession of evidence 
that the German munition factories are 
going at^hdl swing ; that they ore ro- 
ar ming, in fact, as fast as they are being 
disanned, if not faster. Tlie German 
complaints as to the behaviour of the 
coloured troops in the oticupied zone ore, 
to him, a palpable dodge to get the Army 
nf Occupation reduced, and so weaken the 
guarantee lor the execution of the Treaty, 
i^^any knows that coloured troops ore 
sent there, because the available Euro^ 
peah iorce is wanted elsewhere ; and she 
hopeis miising European sentiment 
cagahuf;t;^eir empl^^ to reduce their 
to minimum. As ^ards 
is that of hoping for 

the not to b© too 

hard>L^ more especially 

since 1i© w id longer at the head of his 
countr^i ; and he does not wish . 

to brips dg^st Signor Giolithi 
nontototiitothm ■ 'nolk^ ha !advoeasliad 
in the.f&nna 

of a 
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' moden^. in the! Ificteij and 
helifv© ;toemiselves the autliors of M ‘ 
Gno is tempted to ask if Italy is included ; 
in this oommehtory . A somewtoit din^ . ' 
note of ;; doubt and fear pervades tms 
seconds ■ ■ As fpr^- th®:', 

troublel^; • ^ that Fa|^ , 

represents ieeling, and oCn^lamt - 
that French action in this Iqiuurter is eia^ 
barrassed by the doings of other peppsQ in 
Thrace and Asia Minor. 

In Le Correspondant for ^ 
the political chronicle is writ&ffi dot 
by M. de Lacombe, but by .ah 
known ' ' Interim. ’ ' M . de Laeoidbe 
always more judicial than M. Poihcaife, 
more anxious to examine both sides of a 
qfj^estion ; but his substitute appears tp 
lean very distinctly to the Left* He 
soundly rates his Government for having 
made itself li^k imperialistic, and says 
that success at Spa depends on what the 
French do rather than what Germany 
does. But the mhst interesting pass^e ^ 
in his article is that in which he claims 
that * • at last ” Frenchmen are i^ginnihg 
to show sympathy with Irish natiohaliShi 
and disgust with the British handling cd 
the problem. He quotes Cardinal Logan ; 
and Dr. Coffey with approval. As regards^ 
British foreign policy in general; 
remarks are guarded. He suggests, hdfV'- 
ever„ that, in spite pf M. venia^Joa-f 
confidence, Gre^e Would never 
undertaken th* campaign agaihst 
Mustapha Kemal if she had not been; , 
assured of British support. 

M. Bernard de Lacombe returns to his 
post in tlie following issue of this journal 
(July 26th), when he sums up—not witto ,: 
out lamentationa— ^the net result of &pa 
from the French standpoint. 

Some' promises, for the disarmament 0 - ; 
Germiuiy and for her coal, as 

regards which the ^.i.ii • 'i ■■naciii of 
M. Mifierand succeedi d ii-. r- .■» '.lu* ? 

lation that, if Germany detain ted, the Auitf .. 
would pre^eW to exact guarantees by tto:; 
Qccup^^n fr^ territory. Such isjmt 
France gai^ at Spa, But the dste/^ 
ahnament has been postponed,- the - 

of oonl TVS were to rtM;eivo ha% been rcdncM, 
Ocedits'to the German Government are to be 
to the Allies, above all by France, for 
^ mtoalmig of Germany before w© have 
re^v^'U single sou from her) 10^ 



Tm oy EijyiBws. 


' ' bf'the'.moh^'indmnit.y, 
of aii: problems pat before 

mid on tbe solution of , which 
resuscitation of onr devastated m 
relief of our financial witufltinfcj 
ing of oiir debt, these matters 
settled, and France (xintinues 
reparations. ... The ifelays^ aai.«ge<M 
easily foresee, have settled have 

(implicated everything. ' 

French m^nanimity and the perman- 
ence pS. the war apirit in an ungrat^iil 
Germiwy ^ure largely in M. de 
LaodBed>e^B discourBe. He is bitter on the 
subject of the provision for feeding the 
German miners. These advances, as he 
terms &em, to the German Government 
are being made to enable it to keep up the 
price of the exported coal to the level of 
that 'exported from England to Frandfe. 
So French industries will continue to 
languish for lack of cheaper coal, thanks 
to the ccmdition imposed by Mr: Lloyd 
George, on this occasion defender of 
the English. coal merc^^ts* interests.’’ 
And, France, of all psltiple, in contribute 
ing to> t|^ cr^its, is going to help pay for 
her own impoverishment! The writer 
contrasts with these disappointments the 
solid advantages gaine<i by Great Britain 
by the low valuation given tc the 
merchant tonnage acquired by her as part 
payinont of indemnity. 


Th ere were four leading topics p£ dis- 
cussion in Itiuy diirmg J uiy. ^ey wpre : 
Bpa, Albania, the tension between the 
Italians and the Yugo-Slavs in . 
Adriatic, and the Gre^-Italian disimte 
over the possession of the Dedecg»esit. 
This last led to a delay in the sig^^ti^liei of 
the Turkish IV^ty* but the prosg^te: ^^ 
a settlement appeared to be bright ^ tKe 
close of the month. As regards the 
Adriatip, it looked as if two incidex^i^ the 
insulting and firing upon an 
ship from Spalalo, and the BubjG^;i|j^t 
ret*diatory pillaging of the Yugo^Sla^ (3^ 
at Trieste — it looked as if these 
lead to sonicthiug more serious. But the 
incidents were closed by an exchaitge of 
apologies. One never knows, however, 
when such incidents are likely to recur, so 
long as the Adriatic question as a whole 
remains unsolved. At Spa the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, was held- 
to have obtained tJie best share in the 
indemnity for Italy that' was 'possible^ 
and to have contributed his influence to 
the attainment of a moderate splutioh, 
Ihe Albanian situation -remained rathei 
obscure, fighting of a desultory character 
taking place while the official envoy, B^ii 
Aliotti, w^as in contact with the Alb^ian 
Government. In such encounter^ as 
there were the Italian troops remained 


The f^mespondant for July 10th has 
interesting, if guarded appreciations of 
Signor Giditti and Senator Harding . In 
the Deux Mpndes (July 1st) M. Bapbael- 
Georges Levy, continuing his, rejoinder to 
Mr. Keynes, discusses Germany *.s 
capacity pay ; and in the following issue 
M. Edmond Vermeil, writing on 
‘ German poliricsr” claims that there is a 
“ new Pan-Germanism ” in the country 
which is in every respect as dangerous 
as the old variety. An alarmist ' article 
contributed by M. L. de Norvins to the 
Revue Mondiale (July Ist)^ on ” The 
Multi-MillioQaires rad the * Beds ^in the 
United States,*’ discovers many of 
the war prcffiteers, espeoiaUy the 

hyphenated des^ptibn, have supplied the 
funds for l^i^eiHet prcMra In 
Mercure de Prance 
article by M. Mare 
the “ Pezdra Fid>lem/^4nl!b^ 

British Goverunaent critically M 
of the Anglo-Peraian Agreemeot of 1919. 


‘ successfully on the defensive. 

Among the review^ articles of the month 
special attention should be directed to an 
essay by the philosopher Benedetto Croce, 
now Italian Minister for Education, ip 
Nuova Antologia for July let, on the 
subject of the history of Drate criticism; 
also to an article in II Marzooco for 
18th, outlining Croce’s school -pdiCjJ, 
which appeared likely to encountc^ cop’ 
siderable criticism a.t the hands of .iilBa 
two contending parties in the sphere bf 
Italira education, the Cathohcs 
Freemasons. The writer irf tijerarJ^^ 
Profesi^ Gargrao, while ndt 
the biirden of satisfying all to 
w-as a heavy one, yet 
Croce would in all probabill^ 
qessof thework which Signor had 

^ ; : \ by the way t should not 

vksa sight.of Cfharles Pwas 

: of n 3&&ty in Greece, ’^whiiSi api^ar^ 
Uiat excellent La^lffifida, 

for April last. * * v.,; . 




A FABIAN’S PARABfl^. 


\ Comitlliitoii fir Jlif 1 Stchtitot eommon- 
wtiilil 4f fififtt l^itata. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webli (X<ongroa*», i2/6 net). 

Po>if anyone other than Mr. and Mrs. 
5idney Wabb to have written this enor- 
! .r.idy pbnipoij" Kook would have been 
1(1 ludicrcwis that a reviewer could not be 
•xpected to t&ke it seriously ; but history 
lUH such a fatal habit of bringing the 
visions of the Sidney Webbs to life that 
,ve 'Ore compelled to study it diligently 
ind with trepidation. And the awful 
pjestion confronts us continually on every 
iiige, of ' whether the subtle machinations 
if the Fabian Society, which have within 
i single ■.-•■rierHlioi! succeeded in covering 
he country with an immense unwantefl 
iiireauevacy, will in the course of another 
Aventy or .thirty years have really accom- 
^lishefl the evolution, out of the jiresent 
rroaning chaos of our overburdened 
lolJtical and social system, of the night- 
ruire of red tape, departmentiil regi- 
nentation and gowemment by statistics 
ivhich the authors have here elaboraW 
rith an ©nihusiastie appreciation of every 
lotnil of their Uto^pia. Were it not, 
indo'od, for their uncanny power of getting 
their idecui^ translated into action, we 
vvMuld wonder why Mr. and Mi-s. Webb, 
who are eminently practical sfxjiolo^sts, 
should have thought it worth while to 
fompde this comprehensive idealistic 
survey of conditions that are, we hope, 
find at asjy rate still seem to be, wholly 
hn])i(|siblev of achievement. 

We eai^ only take the book as we find 
k und. tty to apprcci.atf it for what it is 
Worth; The dedications, which the 
autluH's reset'Ve to their last page, is go 
•■able a summary of the spirit of their 
wo! Iv that weAre compelled to quote it : 

\Yo wanit tb 'get rid ” stuffiness of 

priy:ite interaat wliiub. now infects our insti- 
jutiotiB; and to lulier in a reigri of 

•'^b asurement and PubUe^y.’’ It i» to a 
Bomocracy, intnii^d jfe Jhe spirit ^ 
a I service', and . '% ■ 

' iisiHg knowle^feef that 

k. ■ .:„v 6,- ' 


imp: 
loo I, 


Wy imagine IIihI. < he words 
jrnent j.nd Pubiiciiy ” suggest to mc^t 
minds nothing m much as Mr. Selfridge’s: 
colossal store, which is, ill fact, a 
approximation to the author’s conception 
of tlie Socialist State. , «" 

While the main part of the book is con- 
structive, the first chapters, which .are 
rnucli the most convincing and suggesttve 
part of it, arc destructive and offer an 
^extremely lucid account of the existing 
congestion — or as the authors prefer k* 
cull it “ hypertrophy of our political 
and economic systems. The immediate 
need for a sweeping reform of the consti- 
tution could not be more flearly or con- 
cisely put. ’Pliere. can be no possible 
defence of a system $i government under 
which a single Parliament of overworked 
members, most of whom can make no 
pretence at being expert in foreign affairs 
or ecoTiornics, or even in political adminis- 
tration, is made responsible for an incal- 
culable variety of public affairs, ranging- 
fK>m peace treaties to railway fares, or 
public health. Moreover, the present 
Paid i ament has shown more conclusively 
th*m any of its predecessors that ^ demo- 
cratic franchise is liable to such manipula- 
tion by clever party organisers that a 
government which is returned by enor- 
mous majorities may within six months 
have, entirely lost the confidence of the 
, rountrA\ Quite obviously, the present 
parliamentary system needs to be re- 
el ganised from top to bottom, both by a 
large devolution of power from the House 
of Oomnions to some other legislative body 
or bodies, and by the employment of some 
method likely to secure thot moro 
representative candidates will; find' it 
possible Ip active part in public 

, life Withc&VBaerificing their whole private 
interests 3^ having to underbake such 
'Exacting duttes, 

• ' As ibeir iSeai soliition of bhii^ inain 
' difficulty, Mr. and Mr&. 'Webb 
split the function.^ of the existing Fpijia- 
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Rbvibw of 


racnt into two parts, crea^ tW 

n&vitHte i^aj-l/ainaits, wlijclr eall 

reBpecihch tiw Political : 

■ dealing with mitiaxhl.1 iritet^ 

netioiial rolatjoiis’, and the aJi'iiinistrati(;i) 
of justice. Mnd Mio S(X‘ial ^iis.i*^»raoj» 
which siirill the ii'itioiial ailininis* 

tj-ation of itic industries find sendees by 
and tluxiugli which thecewn^^n^: Ijyee. 

We regard this splitting of the Hotise ol 
Oo^niaiils and dividing the powers and fiinc- 
tioiiB into two co-ordinnte national assemblies, 
o^e dealing wdth criminal law aivd political 
dhmihion, and the other with economic and 
sociil administration, not merely as the only 
elffective way of remedying the present coii* 
gestion of Parliamentary business, but also as 
an essential condition of the progressive 
substitutmn, ^ ith any approach to complete- 
ness, of the community for the private 
capitalist.^ • ^ 

We should note, in . passing, that the 
one part of the exi.sting constitution which 
satisfies the authors' political, scheme, 
and wins their approval, is the hereditary 
monarchy, ai^ they point out that even 
at present, ** 'the jgir apparent to the 
Ceremonial Headdi^ is specially edu- 
-c.ate^ and trained for the job, under the 
direction and supervision of the Cabinet. 

For the full details of iliis ingenibus 
sdhem^ of a duiil Parliament, w^e must 
r%fer our readers to the book itself. Each 
ParUamentVould be elected on a different 
fran^ise, and by a different, method,- for 
‘ the Soedal Parliaincnt will need to 
clipl'eas the public opinion of localities,” 
while in the Political Parliamont ” the 
issues may.' be ex|>ecU>d to be more m the 
nature of the divergent opinions of persons 
than Jlie differences among the interests 
oi localities. ” 

But the new political sy.slem must, of 
course, be based on a t/otal re-organisation 
of the economic structure of sneiety, and . 
with this process of transition the authors ! 
are principally concerned. Here aiao, ‘ 
their powers of critical analysis make out 
a devastating case* against the presen^.f 
ctmditionfei, whicdi they describe 
as the ” T)ietatorship.or^^^ 

J r* other volumes they have doBje inv^u- 

able work in tracdiig the 

trade -uhiori- ' moye^nt,, ■ and 

to awalfen bltiiiuit! to 

modern toado nnioniam is 

mg to industry all restriesms 


the hours ahH e3|rli«iS 
those stfiot.refful^^ ior g;;veJ 
ment of ev#y 'BtoNirtty tiifch 
dbtfoyed ia ofrSbe Guild, 

at the hrginhihlr^rf trade., 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘ .hpw^ver, are 

strongly opposed to scAgol lab 
publicists who advocate the otyaeffthip o| 
all means of production 'in eitoh'rrbidusfc^ 
by the toade W concerned: 
object that elfferieiace shows’ that the 
tiade unions and even the co-operative 
societies, with their 'fine insphStion o! 
mutual service and protection, '^ to.: 
frequently shown their readinSsato-^Xphif 
any men opoly th ey may dbtidh ift pro 
Auction in order to secure a nr 

of profits for tbemseives* / They see 
escape from profiteering except by i 
universal extension of Etato control. 

Tn spite of their most detormine' 
efforts to be re-assuring, we istill f eel toa 
their plans of an enlarged State confcrc 
over industry could not<^ otherwise tha 
hamper that ‘ civil liberty ’’ which the 
profess to regard as the real (if a 

srx'ial retorm. By ‘‘ ptogn'^ssdve 
isation ' ’ they believe tiiat tt 

greatest part of industry can he; 
under State ownership and contool/ hi 
they graciously admit that : 

It may cvcni bo pri^otod c^fldoii 
that (.here will ulw'a;^ be A toleration 
iinsooia li.'^eri indiistrito and «ervi(?to^»wcl) 
the. whole, roalm of individual produi^ton 
horticulture, peasant agricultufe apd t 
artistic* l>Hinli<*rafts; the putofy: ‘ 
vocations of the poet and iaev 
prosecution of many mino't industries a 
sfcrviies that nmy bo most conveniepriT 
ducted *)»j an iutlividuaJ tosie;: pbsiihjy t 
experimental promotion of spjne tiewiilvt 
tions and devici’s ; not to inention the 
operative organibation of rollgiouA vlton 
observances. • . 

Apart from thia list of 
tolerated fields of indiyidVal anto|pri 
the nifiin source# cd MveliHpod fof 1 
toe population to 
"sihl^er State control, .apd^ito^.^ 

is devoted to woi^kii^: out iuife qii 
JtiOns as linw flic foramen Md manag 
* rnd director are and I 

the g(jneral r)oiicy‘of,aach mdu^toy 
be conducted. The Fabian mstood of 
oiganiuation ia/in £act,. hothti^ eljsa t' 
Government 

It i^. alwaya^a8ttobhipg.ttiai 





.uailHi as and "Webb ■ 

^liould 0QotAXi^j)r:;i3afer,to tlie £act tbut 
the Poat Office, oad 

A ditiira^, * ’aitd ' " & 

Depa^^td are .‘firdi^y among tbe 
•rreat^t of industrial producers and con- 
h iimers^ witl^ mentioning the fact 

ih^t tihis very State control 

hae\pri)^ved so coS^ '.ti3a.t it has become 
litoally impoBsible ^ ](^Be enough public 
:;vehue to cover? <mrjq^doiial expenditure. 
Not* is there?' any a further 

ext^iibn of bnfeaitcratio control would 
add^st^ iiipre to the financial burdens of 
fche'Stife-# while it would no loss certainly 
ret^ prodticCion and introduce inelhci- 
ency: waste into highly organised 

indusfei^v Already the result of bureau- 
e.ratie cphtipol has been to irialcc several of 
the most important industries dependept- 
r poll subsidies ‘from the taxpayers 
Obviously such a process cannot continue 
indefinitSv, without pro<liicing a emn- 

[ilete cdUapsft. 

Ifae rdot ^ of. the trouble lies in the 
gj’atui^as assumption by Socialists, 
in pontradifip^ the known facts of 

is possible to changiA 
liunaiii so far that 

• :very«p«ie will work for his neighbour’s 
lietiefit as much as for his own. Jolm 
Kfcuart Mill ajctd disciples did iir 
‘loubtedJy carry too far the assumption 
of the orthodox economists that “ enlight- 
ened interest ” is the mainspring of 
ah hiianaa but at any rate ft 

was :j^pr<^imately true .(»f ninety -five 

f)ppp^ out oi every hundred, and it 
i’eri3^a> to and Mrs. \Vebb\s 

ussutnptidh that the ideal of social service 
will koep Jyirhole people working at thear 
tcp' iirofikii^ could not he held by any- 
ot!H^.,iyho hhd known his fellow beings on 
terms. But then the State is 
^jadually ia^^irixig effective powers fnr 
dealing %5th ^ iimfse yriio do not rosp^^d 
ihe app^ to public service. Tlie Minis- 
•ry-^hf Hiihlth is already in being, aiid its 
■rrival ut-« long stride tow'ards the fulfil-, 
rrienfc of; -th© Socialist. State. Itt? 
ii;ncl4qpiries hft olready got ample 
hwjnrjtd'&eatccajate either in hospitals or 
in iux^tie asylums anyone whom ita^: 
->dvise^s„ in omisultation with Mr. imd 
Mrs. Sldn^ W' fe 

I'hysically or unsound. 

'cmahis a two 


eamet^ in 

their ,di|rb to ‘ ' indiyidued liberty ’ ' 
should he ^rto couvih^^ themiielves t&^ 
it can be j^hibved by au^unbmiied ektbu- 
.sion of faiireaucracy. With their general 
purpo^ » of trying to find a stable 
basis fur iarge scale,, production that will 
c>bviat0dlfrictipn between ex^byers and 
employed everyone must sylapathise 
But their book leaves us more telbaed 
than ever to beliove that the lUodern 
industrial system is hopelessly tc^eavy 
and that either Capitalism must'h^^r on 
until it collapses of own in 

revolution, or else it must cotne^ a no 
less certain end by the sti angulation of 
private e,nterpri.se through JSoei^ist 
interference. 

Ths Chartered Milliont. By Jphn H. ^rrie - 

(Swarthmore Press, 15/- net). 

• On July 29th, 1918. the Lords of the 
Judicial Coimnittee of the Privy Council 
issued a lleport with reference to the 
claim of the British Soutli Africa Cotii- 
pany that 70,000,000 acres of Southern 
hhwlesiaii landpincluded in the Com- 
]Aany’s a<lriiinis^tive area, should ^ be 
iegifily acknowledged as a cowamercial 
asset; of its shapeholders. The land 
le f erred to is “ unalienated ” land, Uiat 
is; litnd occupied by natives^ and the 
claim was advanced primarily to the 
exclusion of tl^e British Crowny «a^d ^ 
secondly to that of anyrindependenk Buibr 
pcan settlers who might be concerned. 
Uie claim was based on two conts^ions 
grante*.d by Lo Bengula, laW king of th^e 
Matabele, and known ^6^ Bud4^^^ 
Bhodes concession and thie lapperfc con- ' 
cession, both of which had be^0me thn 
property of the Chm'tered'Comporiy, 
the question turned largely on the validity 
of these concessions. Their Lordships 
decided against the claim. But' their 
ilecision was not technically a judgment, 
and it left the way clear for a new move 
by the Company, namely a claim for coa^- 
pensation in “respect of the cqet 
" iu- 5 ui-.itiiin. maintenance and develop- ; 
menu " pL the l^d: and minerals ot Up© 
tt}rri4<*ry Wliy held for some twenty 
yeark ' o^ assumptiem' of absolufie 
: oiiriierftlp; ®li«t ©laiha is atill 8»i) judiee; 

^ and ib is the uncertainty regarding it that 
has elidted Mr,. Harris's b^. . 

Br^y st^d, Mr. Hams (mailenges 
the of dhe '^Company to any sudh; 
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jompensiation as that proposed— about 
t8, 000 , 000 — on two grounds. The fitat 
>bjection is that the territory in dispute 
was obtained by foice, and to so(pae extent 
:>y fraud. The Chartered Company’s 
L^arly dealings with the Matabelo are 
known to have been questionable;, here 
Mr. Harris presents them in suob an ugly 
light al^ to appear merely piratical His 
charges, however, are levelled not at the 
Lhjinpany’s London directorSj but at the 
men on the spot, particularly Sir Starr 
Tameson, whosq secret agreement to 
nvade Matabeleland — made while the 
British: High pommissioner of South 
Africa waq protesting his peaceful inten- 
sions to Lo Bengula ;;; incorijorated in 
he volume. Ho is, indeed careful to 
i^xonerate- both the Directors and the 
jovemment from any crime except that 
jf allowing themselves to be lioodwinke(^. 
But the prime actors in the tragedy of the 
rebellion are denounced ruthlessly as 
igenia provocateurs and worse, and the 
subsequent expropriation of the native 
ahds and even of their cattle is considered 
:)y him to put the Company outside the 
pale as regards claims for compensation, 
hough lie admits and even emphasizes 
he good points in their later 
idministration. 

The second objection to tbo claim is 
[inancial. When, as must eventually 
riappen, Rhodesia becomes a self- 
governing dominion, the amount of the 
3laiin, if substantiatxi^d, wo 11 be the 



The Bttitetiiq * ISydney 


The Eurdpeaa Circuft. 

The Ringinagter ; '^ Come ool Go thresh or — 
the whip ! ’* 
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amount of the public debt with whioh^^t 
will start its new career — a heavy hondif 
cap. But it is oil, the moral issue rathe| 
than the hnancial one that Mr. Hairil^; 
expends his eloquence. One must admit^ 
at once, that he has framed a very cirs 
cumstantial indictment. On the othdb 
hand, his well-known “ anti-^avery 
bias must be taken into account as 
ing not his facts but the interpretation he 
places upon them. To take an illustra- 
tion : he puts forward evidence of conduct 
on ilie part of certain Company ofiicials 
wliicJ] is hardly distinguishable from the 
practice of slavery, and comments thereon 
with appropriate warmth. But he is not 
nearly so severe on the missionaries who 
accepted native lands from the Company, 
used then r ostensibly as '* refuge areas 
for (he natives, and for a while exacted 
compulsory labour from them, and even 
rent. It is true that ultimately the 
missionaries set their faces against 
exactions of any' kind. But is it not also 
true (hat the Company’s administration 
has grown steadily more considerate of 
native w^elfare and sentiment, since the 
stormy days of its ” fire and sword 
founders? 

The book, however, apart from any 
.special appreciation, raises a point of vital 
importimce. V'hat is to be our policy in 
regard to the native land question, not 
only in Rhodesia but in every subject 
community where native customs and 
instincts survive? Lo Bengula’s ” con- 
cessions,'’ it should be said in justice to 
the Company, cannot be interpreted 
otherwise than as a signing away of the 
land belonging to his subjects. The 
question is not .so much whether he knew 
what he was doing as wJietbw he or any 
r»t:her chief in his position haa or has any 
legal or moral right to do it. The naii||p 
land question has been -at the, root of 
ninety per cent, of all those miserable 
’’ little wars ” of the last hundred years, 
and it is imperative that failure to under- 
stand it, on the part- either of native rulers 
or concession hunters, should be rendered 
impossible for the future. A word sliOnld 
be added on Mr. Harris' s dteBeriptidia of 
Jihodesia from the settler’s standpoint. 
Assuming the correctness of his figures as 
to cost of hvihg, etc. , it is 
that no sane Englishman sho^ be in too 
great a hurry to attain. 





Turniiig Over New Leaves. 

OtIR REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS. 


R^ords of tfao tifeat War. start w]th, Ifr. Zane Grey ol>yiiW(3y faows 

the wild places he describes, and the fimimalfl. 
human and otherwiso, that are tp Jound 
there. ^ The story is not exactly orxMnhl. It 
tolls of two young girls who went PuT. West to 
live with a rich old uncle, a' rane}& in the 
AVhite Mountains; of how ceitain bad men 
conspired to kidnap thorn with, the intention 
of gaining possos.sion of the rich old man’s 
possessions on his deathbed j and ef how the 
b.id men’s plan.s wore S 2 t at nought olue^y by 
iJiG e.'sertion.s of two men of the wild, the 
one a Inin tor and the other a Texiikn cowboy, 
•vho fought the girls’ battle for them. Yet 
the story is fresh and so, curiously enough^' 
are the characters. And the descriptions ot 
wild life are fa.scinating. 

of the naval operations. The Astmuis^ tJie Whojs That a’ CilUnK? By Kato Horn 

first hospital ship torpedoed by the Germans, ^ (Stanley Paul, 7 b. 6d. net): 
belonged to this fleet. The toll of ships and 1 ho horrors of this liook seem a little behind 
men exacted first by the Komusbnii and tlic 1 be times. Dope fiends were surely last year’s 

Moewe, and later by the submarines, was s( are. Still pcopje who like thiir colours 

uxceptionally heavy, but there were, greai gaudy may still enjoy it. Certainly the 

triumphs achieved, and mosSt admirable work horrors aro vile enough. Especially the 

accomplished. No better t-rihuto could have central horror, the attempt by an utterly base 

been penned to the olfioers and crews of woman io p)rru])t her innocent daughter, 

the Merchant Marine. Indei'd so vile is this that we find a certain 

difficuHy in swallowing it at all. That women 
Pirta in Shtdow. By Lee Holt (The Bodloy keep fiats of the sort described in this book 

8/6 net). "o aware, but that a “ high-born 

The Diary of an American writer who ha.s woiijan .‘should summon her daughterfrom the 

lived in France most of his life, and is count ly. where sho is being well lowPd after 

close Bvmpath}' with her people. Tho period ni her ‘‘ ancestral home.” to join in and bo 

covereS is the year 1910-17 ; that in to say, corrupted by this life is, to say tho least of it, 

largely a period before America had entered unusual. Stil! as a young igan^says in tms 

the war. In those days Mr. Holt wms a book; “ There are many such places :n 

neutral ” chafing against his neutrality, London, in tho most fashionable qimtteTs, 

and his record describing every-day doings where deeds of darkness are committed every 

carries the impress of his feelings to some d,iy.” To which a young girl replies r * The 

extent. His Paris world was perhaps not earth is full of darkness and cruel habita- 

f^'ery large, or very imppriaiit, as importance tions.” So we suppose we should he surprised 

I'j reckoned. But he knew every nook and at nothing, 

corner of it, and his recital, grven with a 

temperamental quietness or diction, has Double Life. By Grant Richards (Grant 

intimate' and revealing touches. Richards, 7 /6 net). 

There wa.s a second-rate, or more probably 
> , a third-rate, novelist, who made a decefit 

riCtlOn* living and had married a decent wife. ODe 

day he took his wife to Newmarket in searcb 
The liiii 0l tho Foreit. By Zano Grey of local colour, and that is where tho trouble 

■ ffluddiW and Btoughton, 8/6 net), and the fortune begins. For the wife l^ine 

'Him oioiy of Uie White Mountains is, one excited about "'■Tn"' and, utter loiringf 

feels, the real thing in adventure stories. suddenly finds ! 'b'* has won a sum^io 

is tiw conupioiNi^ thing in the world to ridiculously large that she dare not tell nw* 

the adieoHves healthy, full-blooded, husband. She therefore continues toj^amble 

adventurous, tl> stories of the wild West, but on the turf, buys a race-horie unaer ^an 

to obms SC^OiB k Sto^ which gonninsly aesnlied Ukme, goes to Monte 

deserves i.s considerabl^v more ran*. To abbilk ak hectic a year of it as a tnoTpughly 


TIM •*Rsyal MaU'* War Book. Being .an 
. Account of the Operations of the Ships 
of the Royal Mail Stctim Packet Co., 
liil l-L'l'*- By H. W. Leslie. Forty 
pages of illustrations (Heinemaiin, 10/6 
net). 

Mr. Leslie may be congratulated on having 
written a .'M- • ' '■ r«i v ,i i d and dignified as 
well as a -u ! .■ ■ ■ iry of tho work done by 

the R.M.S.I*. ■;■■■ ■ ,, the war. In tho early 
days of the struggle the Company supplied 
six of the ships forming tho Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron, detailed to blockade Germany by 
keeping watch and ward over a largt* stretch 
of the North Sea ; other vessels of the saim? 
line were to be found in most of the thealros 
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woman couM imagine possible. Finally 
r after she has won several races fate puts an 
end to her progress, and with shame and 
contrition .she at last brings horself to confess 
to her hiisb^d that she has made consider- 
ably marid than thirty ibousand pounds 
behind bis back. The story is as exciting as 
one would expect and fullof tips on gambling 
for the uninitiatGd. Hut hiisbunaa would 
be wiser to keep this amusing hook from the 
knowledge of their wives. ^ W . 

denny. By Sigrid ITndset; 7/^ 

net). ■ 

Jenny " is another of that admirolde 
series of modern Seandinavtan novels that 
Messrs. Gyldcndal are earning our thanks for 
] rodnring in such mioellont translations. It 
IS nob of Oourie another Growth of the 8oU, 
but novels of the ezcellenoe of that book of 
Kiiut Hanjtsnn^B are not to be looked for everv 
publishing season. Still " Jenny,” which 
introduces us to the artists and Bohemians ‘>f 
Scandinavia is an iiitcro.siing study, especi-' 
ally inutile first half of the book. There we 
meet with a young group of Scandinavians in^ 
Borne, and tne characleis ami their setting 
nre convincing and natural. Afterwards, 
somehow, the plot seems to becrome too tanglefl 
and too portentous, and the final tragedy wo 
(rinfess does not convince us. Still the book 
is good reading, and as a study of modern 
artists (not very modern perhaps) in Borne it 
is certainly interesting. 

TIM Twiutlit •> Mt toali. By Louis 
Cuupeious (Heir.emann, 7/6 net). Df. 
Adriaan. By Louis Couperus (Heine- 
mann, 7 /6 net). 

Mr. Louis Couperus is a man with a Euro- 
pean reputatjou, and, as those who have 
already read the two earlier voluinos in what 
he calls The Hook of Small Souls arc aware, he 
does not exactly write the kind of book that, 
as reviewers say, will ” help to while away i 
journey pleasantly.” He is grey. He'is, 
doubtless, drpr»'«*'’r." But he. is also un- 
doubtedly : wr"-” capahio of producing 
beauty. The ftfhme of tnese four nooks is a 
family theme. The. interest is in the relation- 
siiips of the various members of this family, 
young and old, im.iginaiiie and 'iTi^m. giiri 
tive, to one another. The books, like the 
characters they dff«cribe are extromcly sensi- 
tivej peri:.'|i' :■ e, almost neurotic. They are 
not nappy, still less are they robustly healthy. 
The blood of the family, one fools, is running 
thin, becoming too refined for human con- 
tacts. Inronity is always a threat and some- 
times more than a throat. But the books are 
beautifully written, and tbo trannktion of 
Mr. Alexander Teixeira do Mattos is in itself 
a pleasure to read. 

Linda Condan* Byv Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Heinemanpi f /6 not). 

Mr Hergeah^mer is one oL thu^ Umt 
ATnencan novelists dim can, with the heat lA : 
in the world, read with the feeUngol seotiTity 
one has when reading an e^^toa Aoropoaii. 
He will at leaOt never let iip'dowii with ^at 


bump int^ the ridicaloiiBliir imtlUido, or thr 
ridiouJonaly boTOhn.*!tic, that 5POO in 
. Tiisiir AmorirnnA of real ability, fio has for 

or worso, ;i Edlopean'a seiiflo Of values 
Linda Condon Is jki^ a first-rate noi'oJ. It is 
not comparable with Thr Thrsr IfhelTj^finiUes 
nor even Java Hoad, hut it is at Jaast 0 
welt written, very well constructed noy^, 
i he story, or part of it at least, 
of Maisie Knew in its an0Mi' ^ a 

voung .iiid enl iroK innocient girl's upbringiiig 
itt .«iirrouiidiiigB t-hnt are neitner jnnoceni*iior 
even pleasant. The uoo^sBories to the story', 
tlfe^ different social atmospheres thrOi^. 
which the heroine* passes, the characters fine 
influences are well realised ; it is she heTOsti 
who never takes on life entirely. O.ue sees 
her, as it w'cre, as a very clever sketch indeedi, 
one feels one would recognise her if one met 
her rather than that one haamet her in Mr. 
blergeshmmor’s book. 


Books on Spiritualfom; ' 

Tha Foundations ol Spiritualiim. By W. 

Whately Smith (Kcgan Paul, 3/6 not), 

A very sound little treatise by the aut^r 
of The Mechanism of Survival.*^ The 
present position of Spiritualism reminds 
lum' as iegard.s tho actual evidence— K>f that 
of astronomical .sf ience before Copernicus. 
'* Tho more closely the appfirent motions 
(of the sun, moon, etc.) were dhservod, 
more complex w^as the system of :exoentrics, 
etc., required to explain tbep^ , . , In 
a somewhat similar manner W’e are being 
forced into admitting more and more 
complicated concatenations of Telepathy, 
Rubiiminal mental activity, Secondary 
Personality, and the like in order to evadr' 
the spiriti-stic explanation of certain psychical 
phenomena.” In rejecting a good deal of 
spiritistic ” evidence.” tho superstructuro of 
tno fabric, the author inclines to the vibw 
Ih.'it whilst wholly accepting the fact of 
-Survival, the gathering of evidence should be 
left to the experts. 

Thu Vtrdief — 7 A stud\ of the pfobablo 
origin of cortam iisychic pbenoMsb, 
together with a Record of very c^ikillg 
personal experiences. By Tertiuih Ql^d 
(Kegan Paul, 6 /-root). 

The author divides his book int<r|ifi!0 parts. 
'The firtt discusses the relationab^) the 
Telepatbie Theory to Spiritualtsui) and 
chalfenim the assumption that 
spiritufiiiitic phenomena can bp «xplail|9tl 
by this tlieory. The second part d^:trith 
fiersonal . experiences with 
Tertium Quid ” writes nyrioush^/m. a 
serious '.nd succeeds m mai|itaisu|BfE 

the rdle ho .ido|i!-: that of the' impartial 
judge who weighs the evidence On eitMfIdia) 
leaving it to the jury to deoiiio» ' 
mbro p<n^^ Oontmeni than ii neoessapy 
iheir direction/’ Eh has made a profotind 
study of spiritualiatio of the moiro 

sdenidie experi^ta 
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linproveinidib. 


Ii; New Pelmah Course, psrti(£f|tatS of which are 
announced, is a grcattm^vement on its 
prciccessor. 

[epd, TrUi^i ,: . which has made a thorough 
iji.it ion of the new’ Course, is of the opinion 
t rf jjresehte ,^ : advance of quite 100 per cent. 

(.' I'ormet XODU^. .■ 

«iii; thuig, the New Course contains the accii- 
fd ( jcperience gained from training the minds 
T li.ilf a jhUJion men and women of every type, 
)i)sition, and occupation. During the past few 
iiu tiihers of every known profes.sion, occupation, 
iisiiioss in the world have passe<l through the 
tii the Pelman tutors, and the unique experience 
;j;;iiiied is now placed at the service of every- 
iiii I'lirOls for the new Course. 

Modarn Psychology.. 

ivii'ily, during the last year or so immense 
(’S.; I’K,-? been made in the science of r.sychology, 
list veries have been made which reveal in an 
'!y ;jx \v light the nature of the influences whit'h 
15 ilic functions of the mind. r‘or example, 
i-.nv known that our consciousness is Init; ii pari 

I i)ii nlal life. Deep down is the life w liieli we 
uli- Dtiscious or unumseious, arnl its iiumense 
rlaiu’c is now being realised. It is as important 

II as 1(7 the pTOfessipual , student of Psyehology. 
'u:\' i.'onrse enibrnUes the latest nml most im- 

III diseoveri^fe in the science of Psychology, 

■ amongst othc^ matters, with Psyeiiii- 
i.sis, Repression and Expression, and the <p»e.s 
t>i li ainuig tile Sub-couscious. 

I Modoratf Foot. 

i; .\i\\ Peltn an Course consi.sts of tv.eJve leisoii.N. 

1 :..n lilUy.dewtrlhcd in •' Mind ami Memoir ,” 
!v >ii which will be sent gratis and f>osi free to 
' i-.idcr who writes lor it lo-dav, The 
ire V. -y moderate, and can, if de.sirvd, in- paid in 
I'l'.niits, whilst the lieuelits art: so great that, 
e oi.iaioji of many, a single one oi the twelve 
IS i; worth the full fee charge(|. 

in L.S.D.,’' writes i business man, I benefit to 
I extent at at lout this year. That is not a 
^ k true business fact, and l can prove 
' . Whofi I iiMroad, as I do a great deal, 
> feel out « ewii, down in tbo mouth, otc., I 
ve a good doetul |mm V. Lomon V. is always in 
' kit-bag M my funign travils.’ 

'MU iab^jg pi^Ued .snccessfull v to davbv 
''«'d tyi>e. age and occupa- 

■ * '. ■)! '< aim Hiiiiugers, Admirals and t lenerals, 
'' ■■.'id Doctors, Rho])kct*pers and Clerks, 

I me scieiitlfirc mlud- training given bv thi.s 
Hie . Utmppt. value. 

It Ni u I^'lSfijB Cbwser'devcl^^ those quati- 
suqjefiv iU every . oinvivabTi 
' I'ltatiou, husuielf^ of iutallecCual i»iii suit 


ill- .St 
•T. 


Forgetfutniss 
Mind Wandtfing 
Brain Pag 
Indecision 
Dullness 
Shyness 


Timidity- 
Weakness e/ WiU 
Lack of SysU^ 
Lack of fniUeilm 

■ Indefim^kk^::.'-''* r-. 
Mental ..sFftliniy;;..'- 


that handicap people td^day^Ultd p^evexit 

them ^Offi nil. ... . . 


And, at ::i«‘ mii!i 
valuable qualities, as : — 
—Concentration 
—Perception 
^ — Observation 
— Initiative 
- -Will Power 
— Decision 
— Ideation 
— Resourcefulness 
— Organising Power 
-Directive Ability 


Pelmahisia ouch 

. — Fprcefiiltieo^' 



—Rightly.: 

—Energy awl^ ;: 

-A Reliable J^bmory 


Sir II. Rider Haggard 
I\ Benson 
E V. Ducam 
Sir 'rheodore Cook 
Sir Frederick Bridge 


that W:e indispuisable to every man or woman who 
wLslies to " make good *’ in any sphere. 

Chorus of Praise. 

.Aiiujngst tbo.sc who. after full investigation, have 
.-strongly rccf'iunK'nded the. Pelman Course are such 
men as : — 

Sir Arthur Ouillt r-Coucli 
Sir Harry Joluistou 
Sir John Foster !■ reiser 
Sir \Vm. Robertson Nicoll 
lien. Sir O’MooreCreagh.V.C. 

The Rt. Hoh. J .M. Robertson Maj.-Oen. Sir E.Mauticc 
T. F. O’Coiiiior, M.l' Mait Pemberton 

and many other.s. But tlie most conclusive testimony 
oi all that of the thousands of men and women who , 
have taken the Pelman Course, and by means of 
Peliiirinism ha\c* doubled their efficiency, have 
broadened and enriched their minds, hayje won 
proinotii'ii to higher positions, and have in many, cases 
trebled, quadrupled, and even qnhitr.rlf i llu-ir 
incomes, betters from many of ‘.hi 
tiescribing the boiierits they have secured, wiU be 
found in the pages of " Mind and Memory," a copy 
of which i> yours on application to-day, free of ctist. 

’l<i yon, whab’ver your business, or occupation, 
the Peinuni Institute will send gratis and post free:— 
ill A CQpy of Mind and Memory," 46Ri Editioii, 
containing a full dtscripfion of the Now (19SU) 
Polman Course. 

[2) A Roprint of the latest Report itsuod by ' Truth " 
on the work of the Polman Instituta. 

(3) A form ontitling you to enrol for the full Oour^ 


jroiLtcaQ qiiicikly and pert 


Write for the above to-day (a postcard will do) to 
t he Telman Institute, 58, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, Dondpu, W.C.l. (or cdll at the Institute), and 
by return you will receive the latest informat^bn 
concerning the futnous system which is doing so much . 
for others, and ilit Iwnefits of w^hi^ are now obtain- 
able' by ■you:’ : '"fe- ' V.'.'-- 

tiverscul Addressee:- - 5 lbS. l-ijih 
. Cilyt U.S.A.; Temple Buildings 
:^,plin 4 etS:Lane, Melbourne, 

Lhmmbers, DwbeSh, Sosfik Africa; 

Face, Grant Bead, JPiOi. Bombay, 


Whoa Writing t^yi;4T*>TlBoro pleuou inientlon ** Review oi Reviewa/' 
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make more than usually intemtiiig 
The is dedicated to Sir OUysr Xio^iisefi; 
whose attitude towards SpiritBal»m his own 
resembles. 


The rallewthip ef IH An Auto- 

matic Scri^, Takea^ dtiwa by Nancy 
J^earraer. With an IntiWdUotion bv 
Percy Dearmor (IJlibet, S/6 iiet). 

This little book purports to naro been dic- 
tated to Mrs. Dearmcri' throii(i!h the taedium 
of automatic writing, by the spirit of ft friend 
who was killed in France. Fe^oimhip as: u 
principle of life is its theme, j£d it sedice to 
reconcile that principle with Divine Purpose, 
and to suggest how* the individual can give 
practical enect to it. The style is homely, 
and the thoughts are expressed in remark- 
hbly simple and clear terms that are, at the 
sapio time, different in essence from what one 
ordin^ily roads on this subject. The book 
is an interesting addition to the literature of 
psychics both in its content and in respect of 
the self-evident hona fides of its distin^ishod 
sponsors. 


A Bar OaalliniatiQn HUM it wm. pai 

W Twelve Gontoibutcra. Nitod bv 
/ Wra« M.A» and Jt. W. Fergi* 
B;Sc., . Xa.C.S, With . lUuHtrati 
(Longmans, 8/6 net). . - , ; 

The Part-time Continuation S^cml is t 
in its infancy, and mftny of Ito prdbfeins 
yet unsolved. What is the beat kind 
teacher for these schools, and hoi^'^n be 
she be secured? Should emphatie & laid 
vocational ** or a rduc'^' 

How are pupils to be • r ■•■■■ I in , i 
mentary schooling which takes ‘up. time t 
would otherwise be given to eni§yment e 
possibly to money-earning, P Hovk . is 

employer of J^uvenile labour to eo-operate 
the work? These and many other questii 
?re discussed in this volume by contribut 
with practical experience. A mass of usp 
informatirn on the actual working of a C 
tinnation School, not. omitting suim'^hasos 
physical culture and camp schools^ js giv 
No educationist can afford to imss t 
hook by. 


gtftrtling Revelationi from the Hoavtii Woridt. 

Edited by John Lobh, F.R.G.8. (L. N. 

* Fowler, 6/- net). 

Mr. Lobb is known as the author of 
** Talks with the Dead ” and ** The Busy 
Life Boyond Death,** and has some reputation 
as a student of spiritualistic philosophy and 
p^nomena. Wo must frankly admit, how- 
e\r%r, that the revelations in his latest book 
are less startling than his esoteric manner of 
presenting them. For this reason it will not 
prove easy reading for the uniniti.ate. There 
are parts, now’ever, such as that dealing with 
the chemical theory of materialisations, 
w'hich are w'ell worth reading, and the 
thought and reasoning of the author are 
throughout maintained on the higher plane. 

Miscellaneous. 

tlMdlM In Jtwlili Natfonnliim. By Leon 
Simon. With an Introduction by A. E. 
Ziminern (Longmiins, 6/- net). 

A thoughtful examination, by one of the 
younger protagonists of the Zionist Move- 
ment, of the different phases of Jewish 
nationalism. Religion is tne most important 
of these phases, and Mr. Simon shows how 
the tribal deity ” of the ancient Jews 
became, by evolution, a universal deity, while 
at the same time retainin}; for the Jews 
themselves an intensely national character. 
Arguing from the Jewish standpoint, he com- 
parc3a the Jewish religion with the Christian, 

I - |.j,g fatter was imposed on 
I . I . without, while the former, ao 

far .'w Jews were concerned, sprang from the 
soil. The relationship between Hebraism 
:>nd Hellenic, the real meaning of the 
" Jewi^ Froblem,” and the different aspects 
of ' Jewish colonisatiom iu Falestine are 
touched on with knowledge and 
Mr. Simon follows the teaching of ' 

Ka-Am in regarding Palestine 'tnftinly as a « 

" Spiritual Centre el 


Esiayi in - Moderation. By Arthur Her 

(Swarthmoro Press, 5/- net). 

Mr. Hcrald\s essays embody a pica fo 
coinmonscnse Christianity in our hur 
relationships. He begins by dcfiii 
“ Moderation.*’ The term does not invi 
iopidness or timidity; it stnnds rather 
a proper sense of proportion ** in 
regulation of things material and spirit 
The present “ distinction between the snj 
and the secular is false in a vrell orib 
and happy life the two sides cannot be 1 
separate. Lnter on, Mr. Herald assu 
the role of a 20th century Sir Thomas IVI 
and sketches for us a Utopia His sc.li 
frankly traverses a good many “ democrat 
fetishes, but it is none the' worse for t 
Cert.ainly it is about time we realiscfl 
democracy' ns a political system was ma<l< 
man, not man for demo<Tacy. 


Reprint. 

Th. Storir al N*wta«iiUanC B? - 

Birkenhead (Horace MandiftU, "'>/- 
A new and enlarged edition of volun 
The Story of the Empire ’* seriilf f’r 
ally issued 'more than twenty year# ago 
principal addition being a^ehaptor ou 
foundland’s part in the "War. Our^ o 
colony *’ is not specially in the public 
present, but Lord Birkenhead’s 
rr.nry of its political and indiustrial hipt< 
always good reading, and will oppo> 
if the proposal co federate Neyriouu' 
with the Dominion of OanaAa Inaterian? 
the near future. For some cimtunj;! 
colony was mainly identified witbi tbe.b 
industry, bat of late years pap^-inakm 
almost a staple, we shoi^V 
deemed more information 
indtisti^ than what is ftontaimed jr 
puthnr# if tber scanf^r refen'enoe to d 
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is; presumed — though we have seen no 
satiafactoiw evMenc'e to suppoirt the 
view— that the great majority of ihese 
votes were east in favour of a strike. 
However, even if 100,000 votes are 
dediK'ted Irorn the majority* favouring a 
strike, there still remains inoro than the 
neeessar) two-thirds majority of adult 
voter's favouring a 

■'M 

But while the necessary 
Hopes of a majority for a strike has 
Settlemrilt. been amply secured, 

there is an unexpectedly 
large majority opposed to it. In York- 
shire particularly, there is only the bare 
majority of 58,530 in favour of a strike 
cfjm pared with 55,079 against. In 
Nottingham also the figures were almost 
evenly divided, with 17,010 supportin| a 
strike, and 13,887 opposing it. In other 
districts, however, majorities of six to 
one, or oven fifteen to one in favour* of a 
strike wore recorded. The Miiier-s’ 
Federation is so well organised and 
disciplined that if a strike should take 
place, iv is most unlikely that there would 
be any serious revolt against its decision, 
even in those districts where the minority 
feol> most strongly. Nevertheless, the 
Gxistonce of this solid minority lias pro- 
foundly affected the' attitude of the 
miners’ Icadf-rs, ami whereas 0 strike 
see tried almost iriexital.'lo a few weeks 


between trade unionism and the 
c(^op6rative movement which has been 
developed carefCily durin^^ the past year 
may now be tested if the "hew should 
arise. Shortly after the railway strike a 
year ago, tlie Co-operative Wholesale 
Society's Bank promised that in all future 
strikes it would be prepared to advance 
loans to any trade union up to at least the 
extent of the securities deposited with it. 
iConse-quently the trade unions, which 
nearly all keep .their deposits with the 
C.W.S. Bank, can count in the event of 
any general plan of campaign, upon 
a<iifanrt's to the extent of their securities, 
without having to touch their capital at 
all. As their aggregate re.soiirces amount 
to many millions of pounds, the trade 
unions are. therefore, in a much stronger 
po'^ition financially than ever before. 


rp. Nevertheless, while 

Government’s 

Attitude. progress >u 

it-s membership ana the 

organisation of its capital, the prospects 
of a, national .strike by any union tbjit; 
affe<*ts so large a proportion of the workers 
as the miners, havt*. become more remob 
Laboutf, realising its strength, gained 1 y 
the comhinatioa of all its forces, is al: » 
realising its responsibility nif»re and motv-. 
Triple Union leaders liavt* declared, ori*. 
after anoflior, in roftont months that a 


ago, there has been such a modification 
ot the miners’ polii'v that it now seems 
more than iirobable that the dispute will 
be settled by eoneiliation. Meanwhile, 
ho\\ev(‘r, preparations tVjr the strike are 
progressing steadily, and the < rovernineiit 
is actively completing its arrangements 
for safeguarding the nonnal distribution 
of food and the contimianee of transport 
in the event of a strike. It is already 
known that, the t-raintry has hetm divided 
into five iiriiieipai districts for purposes 
of food di>rril>ution and transport, and 
Ministers iOid expirieuced civil serv^ants 
have been appriinto'! to supervise the 
plans ir> each ar€^a. At tlie same time 
steps Vuiye been taken to strengthen the 
police iihil mjftit^ry forces in the localities 
that- are most likely to be affected Vjy any 
general disturbance . The miners cm. their 
side are foiling no time in mobilising their 
r<?so\jrccs, and the working partnership. 


national strike by any of the large unions 
i>. -SO serious an undertaking that it tnn-t- 
be avoided at all (?osts, unless the issue 
is so grave that the whole mass of trade 
uniorii.sm would Ix' affeeted by the 
principle at stake. (’<»nsequent{y, there 
is always less fear tliat any one uniWW^Hii 
rush into a .strike unless it is safisfic'd 
beforehand t hat all the other imiohs^^^l 
give it unanimous support. Last year, 
when the rail way men plunged the country 
into a lightning strike, they acted. without 
fir.st obtaining the consent of the 
members f>f the Triple Allianep. ,Tiu> 
refnilt wa.s that the, rail waym^ fe 
intense resentment on the 
other members of the AUiaa6e/.kh4- tl^ 
miners have profited by their exp^rji^;c. 
and will not resort to any exWeino\iustd(>n 
unless the Triple Alliimce is genuinely iu 
' tlieif favour. The recent bcdlot wag, in 
fact, no sooner declared than* the Triple 

. -'v. ■ c. . • /; . , . ■, .V 
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Alliance expresiaed their Amanitaous 
, pinion that the minerg'^mazidB were 
i,i,t and reaponable, ana ought to be 
tr.iTj ted forthwith. But that floes not 
It u:au. that the railwaymen and the trans- 
it nt workers are prepared to take part 
M strike in support of those claims. 
\\ hat it has meant up to ttie present is 
Mi!»t the Ti4ple Alliance has given its 
r Moral support to the miners, and, the 
( Iru ernment now realises that it must go 
>-iine way at least tf>wards meeting the 
miners’ dornands. Sir Robert Horne, as 
Pi ev ident of the Board of Trade, lid's 
t \jaessed his willingness to reconsider tho 
i-i iile of the miners’ wages if finv means 
cisii 1)0 devisetl to guarantee an increase 
(il nulput in retimi for higher wages, 
iliv conciliatory attitiKh* has i'noi'mousl_\ 
^ii'. ngtlictUMi the hands of the old«>r Trade 
riiiMuihts like Mr. Clynes ami Mr. Will 
( wlio liave de.(dare<l einidiMl i<*a.Uy 

ihat tliey will oj.>pose a. strike. Th*.* 
fm.-iiiories of the last miners' strike in 
i'.d'J are still so vivid in many parts (d’ Uic 
i-' ni.itry that siitrered terribly from the 
iaivinployment wlii<'h resulted from llie 
^tMjfpage of the siipjdies of coal,, and theri: 

• ’ sorji a genera) desire to prevent indus- 
I' l.o unrest whicli can ouiy lead tn nnem- 
j'l-Miiont wr»rse even than SNiiat is 
(.'\PrMted in the coining winter, that the 
ue i)et\vi;en the mimTs and tlie 
tii.seniment has bi'cn iiamiwt'i down, 
l-veivune realises how serious ^^(luJd Ijc 
du' rosulte of a coal strike now . and the 
■ >h. j‘ nnipiis, who.se su]'j>ort the 

U':nc»rs. could sciuvely venture in toubark 
a strike, are so dee])]y coru'erned 
‘■ ' 1 ! the problem of reducing the eost of 
i-' that there is a general disposition 
t ienminee any vialent action .so long as 
'' itratioti before an impartial tribunal 
ki'-v the Industrial (’’evurt, still remains to 
- iriod. ■■■ 


Apai-t from the ininer.s. 
however, serious trouble 
' has arisen in several of 
the principal industries. 
'Kdi-outihOa been enforced ngain.sit the 
f M etrical H^radee Unioir ' wing to the 
whleh* h«a vbes^ in operation foi'V 


tlnreiifejte' 

Qthey 

IndimtHbft. 


some weeks At one of Messn;/ 

Laird's ^tablishments near Sbeffieldj m ; 
which the E.T.U. claimed that employes' 
may not take on any foreman who 
not belong, to the union in place o€6^e 
w'ho does beloftg to it.^ What wae a smalt 
dispute about one mail has thus become a 
national conflict, involving a vitad 
principle, and all the employers in the 
^Igineering trades have decided to act 
"l^getlier. Their action has enabled the 
Ministry of Labour to make use of a very 
valuable provision in the recent Industrial 
Courts Act. The ^linister of Labour 
:i])pe{d(*d t^o both .sides to resume work 
while a public inquiry wa.s being held into 
tlio iiK-rits of both fiartics ki the dispute, 
and while tliC' E.T.U. agreed to this 
suggestion, ihe eni]>1oyers refused. Dr; 
Alaf^^ainara t hereupon exofi cised his pow'er 
to convene an infjuiry at once, and it 
S’^eiiis likely that tlie en.'ployei's will have 
vvithdrjov their reiiisal. which 
uudoohtedly pH'iudices tlieii. east? in the 
eyes oi the pulrlit:. If tile lock-;>ut is 
allowed to '.‘oiUinue, it will cripple wdthin 
a tew weeks luany of tlu^ most in)porkint 
imlustrios that aiv c.ouil)ined iff the 
Auuilgrmiated Studety of Engineers, and 
will lead to wid(^sprea<l unemployment 
and also give a ne\A' impetus to the rise, in 
cost, of living. Several other Labour ' 
(liqaitesof national importance have also 
arisen ‘.iiiuultaneously at the beginning 
of the ni'.aith, in a way which suggeste . 
that tlu‘ organisers of “ direct action ” 
liavi l.ieeii busily worlving up the gri^^- 
anees of \ arinus unio-im Vi'ith a view to 
exploiting tlie |M>ssihi]it if:s of a miners’ 
strike. The uio^t iniperfju’it of these is ' 
tlie strike of the eoiiiposikvrs in Liverpool 
and Maiuliesttr. vlucli has resulted in 
The complete sus])en.sion of newspapers for 
'severab.wet ks in th«»se two towns. It is 
a particularly remarkable case of a breach 
of MgreemeTif.s arrived at by t]\f> nathmal 
planters' unions. The Typographical 
Assoi-iatiou has. In fact, pr;>k*sted singly 
iigainst the action of the iwii hranch«a 
njiicl) have struck work, and threatciK5»i. 
them with expulsion. But their thi^^vatiA 
havo so far proved ineflfectuaJ, the i 
Master Printei's aiv novv •• ►nb mpk'ifmg a 
national lock^cwt in the uh-de ftrinitnitr 
traSi^ if the 

' ore not compelled to abide % : : 
! fliftr li&reehienfs. ■ 
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is this year C'hairnjan of the t-ongresgs, 

ajHrned the proceerlings with a bold and Preoarinii quite obvif iu 

somewhat tnieiilent speech, but ^ic ^ ® Iroiri the outset that thr 

general feeling of the Congress shows a General Strike situation in Poland 
jirofound sense of responsibility at a very ’ only used as a pretext 

critical lime. Many important issues for creating a complefjo ■••i ‘d 

have to be discusstid on its agenda, the Workers’ Councils on the Itiissian modt i, 

most fmportani of them being thet^nro- with a vie\^• subsM^quent action in tin 

posais for jv.deneral Staff of Labour to event of a general strike. The spefed airl 

co-ordinate the demands and the activities coinpieteness vvith which they were orgjui- 

of the whole ti-ade union movement. The ised showed that most elaborate prepur- 

question is made all the more important atioiis had been made during the past 

by the spontaneous creation a few* weeks month for launching this new movenif jit 

ago of the Council of Action, which came when any opportunity should arise. Son:*; 

into being ostensibly to express the deter- of its most conspicuous members, sic ii 

TnimAlon of organised Labour U) prevent as Mr. J. H. Thomas, who were certain i\ 

any further militaiy' adventures on the not among the active originators of Hit 

part of the (lovern’ment. Elsewhere in plan, have ('ndeavoured h> reassure 

this issue we publish a symposium of ]>ublic by tleclaring that the Council 

representative opinions on the probable Action was created solely to deal witl 

developments that may be expected to the Polish (juestion, and would cease " 

arise from this startling innovation in the exist as soon as IJial question was decidt i 

political life of the country. The Council But there js every sign that the CouTn:': 

of Action, as originally created, comprised of Action had come to stay. It ha^ m*‘i 

ripresenWives of the Parliamentary almost every day sinqe it was form* I 

Labour Party, the Parliamentary Com- and as the Polish crisis ‘has gradual 1,^ 

mittee of the Trade Union (yongresH, and disappeared, its activities have be r 

the Executive (jf the Labour Party, more and more directed towards, parti ( i 

It origmated during the offensive by the pation in industrial affairs at - It* 

Bolsheviks against Warsaw, when the position has still to be recularised Vy ^ 

Goveniment was believed h> be contem- voU) of the Trade Union ('ongress^ bu 

plating the -lespatch of munitions and Mr. Thomas in bis opening uddre* a 

most pHibably inilitarv' advisers as well to the Congress has found it neoeSfBaUfy t’^ 

assist the Polos in their defence. Undoubt- repeat his own original declaratio® tha 

cdly Uie presence of MM. Kaineneff and the Council of Action is “ a diPWSfc^tsbMl 

Krassin in London was largely responsible lenge to the constitution ” of thiBiJOuntiy 

for the exti aordinary speed and efficiency It claims the right of the 

with which the Council of Action was not only tr> assert their wishe^^W^ ' 

brought to life. Its- principal members eentraliM^d organ of repri^Bental ; • 

v\. n- in /-on^iaiit e.'sriimu'ri^'aiion with the opinion, but also to intervene 1'“ 

Ii'rUhovik envoys in ij'indon, and its threat of industrial action if ihe.O^erri 

constitutaon^^aa BO closely nmt of the day ndoptk: any piil^ “ 

the Russian system of wiiich organised Labour disapjplroivefl. 1 

could be no doubt as toiltk scarcely credible that the Ocnincil 

no sooner formed tban l^ confine its Ukteiferenee of tha 



With these various 
The Congress l-nuibles jigftatiug the 
at Portsmouth, indu.^rud 

uii- h 3 the shadow of 

anticipa Ud u m < ; r t < pJ * ^ymt -u t 
rion in ciamiig vvjiitbr, the Iratle 
Union ConiTtv^^ 2 .=^ at ijresent meeting m 
Partswoutl). In the extent of its repre- 
' aentatfon. it surpasses all previous 
/■ecords, and /nciudes 950 delegates 
jcpniscnt: some six and a half miflilfb 
tnuie unionists. Mr. J. H. Thomas, who 


AUlKbaQi imriie^ ereaic-i ail 
oountisy; , 

moned with hysterical app^s to sav< 
iiaiioii frt>m being involve in f,,, 
w ai‘s — which nobody had ever con 
plated undertaking-— Bolshevik pi 
ganda was poured forth ftom thous; 
of platforms, and the literal cry w 
heralded the advent of the Bolsh 
revolution in Moscow', of All Povv>.* 
^ the Councils,” was to be heard in e\ 
" industrial centre. 
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i^^hvcen org^ised; liaB&ur and the 
(lovernment whenevef ench interterence 
tykiv. place ,caii scarcely have any ofcheT 
,y-,i]t than an appeal to force on both 
ci’ie^ Once the scheme 6f the Council 
oi' Ac tion has been duly ratified and con- 
liri!u«<l by the Trade Union Congress, it 
will, in fact, represent the families of 
!)(' tween six and seven million trade 
iwimriiste, who, it may be presumed, 
w.Mild respond to its instinictions rather 
tlr.vu those of the Government. In the 
t vt;at of such a conflict arising, neither 
Je could claim that it had “ public 
oj)inion ” solidly behind it. The only 
oiiution of the very unfortunate situation 
wjiic'h has arisen, w’ould seem to be the 
(ii::s<ilatdon of the present Parliament, 
vJiich has admittedly lost all power to 
, vijiiinand the confidence of the country, 
jiriri a general election, which would 
ii.itiirfilly produce a more representative 
T'liliainent than was elected under the 
i\ v( i‘ish conditions' that followed upon the 
Ariuistice. So long as the present situ- 
at! >,11 continues, there can be no cure for 
ilii- tlistrust with which Labour regards 
111' (jovemment. The organisation of 
till* <, Councils of Action has been developed 
\sidi a view to mobilising the whole 
j - Mirces of Labour for a conflict, w'ith tlie 
)‘rume.nt. Each local council has 
ia. i! organised with special executive 
<■ iniiuittees which are to be responsible 
f i! t he distribution of food to the workers 
' 11 strike, and the maintenance of trans- 
psfi. The co-operative societies are to 
b.i -!^<ed as agencies for distributing foo<l 
to tile workers, and a system, which has 
already been put into operation in several 
"i lie strikes that, are now in progress, 
li.r 9een developed by which the unem- 
pl'»vcd wooers are to receive their strike 
p:i> , apt kt <}ash) but in coupons which 
i ^ ili take the place of money at the 
■ ni operaisTe stores. 


W( 

saves 


Wheh we wrote last 
monthj the Bolsheviks 
were already closing in 
tuA arouna Warsaw,. 
An ] it. seeing pertain thatunless a nufMe 
haapeUt the PoMah capilrt 
into hands,- aod/ithpgwi^^ 

'.he 


BedsheviKKrror, Xiniradi ^id 
just as a ifthilar miracle saifpd Ei^ce 
from- destruction four years ago, wh^ 
the German armies that haa already , 
reached the outskirts of Paris were fhro^ 
back in confusion by the sudden rally of 
the French forces on the line 0^: tiie 
Mame. It pras; ^e same indoitufehle 
French spirit that saved Poland ;thjisee 
||eeks ago, when, after the British' 
Spvemment had apparently made up its 
mind to abandr^ Poland to her fate, . 
sudden decision in Paris authoFis^ 
General Weygand to assume the sujmmte 
control of the Polish armies that; W^e 
defending Warsaw. How that dpcijripn - 
came to be taken is still a mysteiy. It 
involved not only a reversal of the policy 
which M. Millerand had agreed upon wi& 
Mr^Lloyd George at Lympne, but for all 
practical purposes the termination of the 
entente between France and this countay. 
Having decided upon so dramatic a 
breacdi whth Englisli policy, the French 
threw all caution to the windsi and 
announced at once that they would recog- 
nise the administration of Qj|neral 
AVrangel in the Crimea as the de factQ 
governnient of Southern ' Russia. With 
tliat indefensible decision we cannot have 
.any real sympathy. One after another, J- 
Koltchak, Yudenitch, and Denikin, have 
all in turn appealed to the Allies for 
])olitical jiiid financial support, and their 
eventual overthrow has pmved each time 
that the spirit of Russia is irrevocably set 
against counter-revolutionary enterprises 
that are organised from abroad. But the 
salvation of Poland is a triumph for 
European civilisation, so great tbgt for 
her part, in its acoomphshmetit, 4FiraJac^ 
mu.st be forgiven for almost any ih$#p¥e* 
tion of foreign policy. General Weypmdf 
himself Marshal Foch’s right-hand man/ 
throughout the desperate campaigns on 
the Western front, rallied the routed 
Polish forces from the moment that Jte; 
assumed control, and inspired such ’ 
lute confidence by his own cool 
magnetic lead^ship that the Pobii 
^ mustered their whole rtepurcea , for Ah 
immediate eonnter ^ 


fronts beliwiwSe Viste^ 

M vEiat Prottta, the BoJaheviki- . 

aUowfid themelves to be caught into a 

' ' 
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trap that gave an ideal opportunity to the 
ehiploynient of strategic manoeuvres. By 
forced* marches and a furious mobilisation 
of transport,, General Haller, who took 
over the command of tlie Ncwthem sector 
of the defence, forced his way forwai-d 
towtirds G rod nr), and trapped a great force 
of the Bolshevik amiyi fintt had worked 
its way along the Prpsaian frontier to 
dost- tlie gates of the corridor fr^m 
Dantzig. With their only, line of esc^e. 
intercepted in the refui the Bolsheviks 
were obliged to surrender in tens of 
thousands, while as many .more crossed 
the Prussian frontier, and laid down their 
arms. . More tlnm 100,0(X) llussijm 
prisoners actually surrendered on P<^»lish 
soil. 

Poland at any rate has 
The Menace been saved from the 
of Typhus. military destruction 

that a month ago 
seemed altogether inevitable. llie 
Bolshevik amiies have been so utterly 
defeated that any renewal of the offensive 
campaign against Poland would seem to 
be irppossible for soiru^ time to come. 
Moreover, Trotsky is likely to liave his 
hands fully (x^oiipied in the South, where 
General Wrangel has extended his 
authority from the Crimea over a wide 
area fwound, and has joined forces with 
the Don Cossacks. Tlie winter is 
approaching rapidly, and the season vrhen 
campaigning in Kussia is possible is 
alrefidy nearly at an end. But a more 
deadly peril now threatens both Poland 
and Southern Bussia,.fuid perhap.s even 
the whole of Central Europe. Five 
months have elapsed since the Council of 
the League of Nations issued an appeal 
to all the signatories of the Covenant 
asking them for funds to assist in dealing 
with the growing menace of typhus in 
iPoland and Eastern Europe. The appeal 
has mUt with scarcely any effective 
respons€\ and Mr, Balfour on behalf of 
the British Government has had to issue 
a fresh appeal asking for a paltry £250,000 
as an immediate first instalment of the 
£10,000,000 tjhat will be needed to prevent 
the spread of disease. In Bussia, Mr. 
Balfcmr declares, typhus seems to be 
(ipidernic, and every reliable witness who 
has recently returned from Bussia haa 
represented urgently to the Govenunent 
that the country has already bean swept 


from end to end by the disease, licit 
scarcely a toipi or villa^^? has escaped, 
and that halt the docto-ra engaged in 
trying to fight it have died of it. Frcin 
this vast centre of infection, he points c*)!, 
the (iisease is caiTied westward by ;,n 
unceasing stream of immigrants 
jirisoners returning to their homes, or 
lefugees flying for safety. Two millions 
of them have already passed the Polish 
disinfection stations since the armistit 
Imder normal conditions, the number of 
typhus cases during the summer month;;; 
ought to be very small, but it is in hu4- 
eiK^rmous, tmd the Govemment lo.s 
issued a solemn warning to the public that 
unless effective steps are immediattiv 
taken, the plague will be far more deadly 
this winter ovim than it was a year ag 
No more terrible statement could !>• 
issued by responsible witnesses. Lfi'i. 
year, hundreds of thousands of h.Oi: 
starved and destitute inhM))it«nts of in-' 
European cities died like flies’^ from 
epidemic diseases, that their constitution ^ 
]ui«:l lost all power to resLst. 


Mrw’e than ever is it 
essential, if civiJisati 
is to be saved, arul ! 
Europe is to escape 
period of famine and plague that a-: i) 
reduce the population far more drasticjiiiy 
evcui in a few months than did four Jnu^' 


International 
Go -operation 
or Chaos, 


year.s of slaughter on the battlofields, tlcn 
the countries which have survived tif‘ 
catastrophe of tlie war, and that ‘-f l! 
retain a vigorous .‘uid well organised 
economic life, should unite in the cloiv "i- 
alliance, and strive, for the^ immediate an i 
general reconstruction of Europe. ^b'. 
Sisley Huddleston argtien eloquently el- r- 
where in this issue on the necessitv d 
re-building the ruins of the Anglo^Fffn -li 
Alliance, and points out that the suddrn 
divergence of policy between the 
ftllic.s threatens te involve the deetaruction 
of all that has been done to^ave the v :vv 
towards a resuscitation of Etirope. Ev' D 
in Italy anarchy has already raiaed 
head so defianPy tliat chaps 
throughout all the Northern itS&stnftl 
tewns. Soviets are in actued ppo^ssioD 
of Milan, and half a dozeii of the j^ncr: m 
manufacturing towns, wMe 
themselves, »irmed not 
and with munitions, but with 1i^ 
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amouied cars, have forcibly seized ttie Ireland and Even in Francetv|i^B^^^|^^^^ 
fftctories and are coin|uetfcg them aa. America, ve 

Bolshevik lines. At any moment similar Ri*rt d” sued by ttie Nemesis of: 
(•onditions may arise in Germany, or in Keianons. policy. Mr. 

Austria, or Czecho- Slovakia or any of the Gavan Duffy’s expulsion from I^aris was 
new Central European states, and if once directly due to the intervention oi the 
! apitalism is violently overthrown, credit British Foreign Gflic«}, which found that 
must inevitably disappear, and the his f'‘-:pacanda attacking the Gtivernment 
countrieflithat embrace Bolshevism will fca* its vindictive attitude towards the 
rind it as impossible to obtain irnports Bord Mayor of Cork was producing so 
from abroad — if only because there will deep an impression upon public opinion in 
be no security that their "debts will be Franco that it must at all costs be inter- 
ivpaid — as the Bolsheviks themselves rupted. M. Millerand appears to have 
Riund it during the first years of the revo- made up bis mind to accede to Lord 
lution. Every incident that tends to Curzon's request, but the protests that 
fstrange the alliance between any two of have boon raised throughout the whole 
the Allies that are seriously striving for French l*ress at this submission to dicta- 
jefonstniction is a blow to the hopes of ti'^n from London have only added to the 
M European levival and hastens instead ill feeling and distrust that is already 
lit retaming the final collapse of Fhirope. j^isoniiig the attitude of France towards 
For Europe isi indeed fast approotdiing the ourselves. Jt would seem impossible to 
■•.uiiditions in which an economic and oc-ceiituate the violently anti -British feel- 
I'olitical collapse can scarcely be avoided. ing that is raging througli the American 
W’e arc beginning already to' feel the first Press, hut the eonlinued imprisonment of. 

< tfects of it in tins country, and f(jr tlu* the I>ord Mayor of Cork lias added new 

lijsi time since the outbreak of the war fuel to the; fires of liati-ed; and the * 

iinemployrneut on a lai’ge and dangerous iiulletins of his gradual decline towards 

-(•ale is becoming evident. The vicious death that are every wliere repoiftd, with 

.•hvlo of prices and wages has risen so high appropriate comment, and denunciation 

i iiat tile dcmaral for coTTitnodilies of every arc almost the only news from this 

load is already seriously restricted, while country appearing in the American news- 

iho first urgent needs of rejilacing what papers. The Gov«'rninent*s attitaide in 

■ oukl not be obtained during the war have connection with the Lord Mayor of Cork 

heady been met. F.vcryonc has by this ^defeats all explanation. His arrest was 
'ioie becornc. accustomed to the necessity made under the new Coercion Act w^hieh 

f making drastic retrenchments in per- was ostensibly passed for the suppression 

''■Dal and other expenditure! and one of crime in -which evidence w-as available, 

industry after another is begiiimiig to find but no jury could be found to convict. 

It impossible to dispose of its products in But no (‘rime whatever has been proved, 

die quantities that have been prcxluced or even credibly alleged, against the Lord 

daring 4jie past two years. The effective Mayor of Oi-rk. fie was chained on four 

demand at home is steadily declining, distinct counts, not one of which could be 

j^ile the European coiiiitrit‘s whicli are I'egnrde^i under any reasonaVde adminis- 

nll so short of many commodities that ti ation as an otTence* at all. The first, on 

'hey could absorb all our surplus prrxluc?- which ho was. in fact acquitted by the 

i;un if they had the mea.ns to pay for it, .Military ( 'ourt-Martial before whom he 

ai'e still so far from having restored their was tried, accused him of having ip, hia 

trading credit that they cannot find any possessiem a copy of a secret code of the 

ay of paying us for whet wo have to sell. Royal Irish Constabulary. Why it sjipuld 

Cnem^^ment on an idtogether abnonnal be a crime for the Lord Mayor of a& 

ale ii certain to overtake this country important city to have' access to the ^ 

‘u the, ebiming months, and if the Supreme secrete of its ndvil police, we cannot 

' oiincii does not accomplish a i*eal settle- ^ comprehend. Tlie secret code at any rate 
u ent of the financial and industrial w'as disopvete^ by a militaiy rwdipg piarty 

Tiffieui^es df Central Europe, the roaption in the M desk, and on, that 
‘f ObjeEfeMsfital po.vei% wiU be felt pro. aotsoupt W convicted^ not 
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The iniplioaiian in ihe allegation that this 
w48 a crime hir the Lord Mayor: i6» pro* 
simiably, that he was directly oonoemed 
in organising the murder of members of 
the E J.C. We have excellent reason for 
believing that the Lord had no 

sympathy whatever with the secret 
societies which have been rasponsible for 
the murder of Irish policenM®. But the 
Government base their suspicions against, 
him on the fact that his public speeches 
since his accession to office after the 
murder of his. predecessor in the 
mayoralty, have been uncompromising in 
their appeal to his fellow citizens to 
organise by every means in resistance to 
the present authonties governing Ireland. 
One of the two remaining counts upon 
which he was convicted was that he had 
in his possession a copy of a resolution 
(published in every newspaper in Ireland; 
in which the Corporation of Cork pledged 
its allegiance to the Bail Eireann, which 
is the constituent assembly of Irish 
Members of Parliament who met together 
. in Dublin after the last general election 
and decreed that the government of Ire- 
land wasfin future to be conducted by the 
elected representatives of the Irish 
people, regardless of the actions of Dublin 
Castle. If to have that resolution in one’s 
possession w'as -a crime, everyone in Ire- 
land, who bought a copy of any Irish paper 
containing it would be equally liable to 
prosec, ution . The other remaining charge 
against Lord Mayor McSwiney was that 
he had made a speech some months ago 
which apparently the Irish Government 
had never before taken any notice of, 
although it" had been widely reported in 
the Irish Piress. 

From the day of his 
The Tragedy arrest, Alderman 
of Lisburn. McSwiney refused to 

recognise the authority 
of the Government to try him, and 
declined to take food, asserting defiantly 
ill at he would be a free man within a 
Tuoath whether alive or dead. He was 
convicted by a Mihtary Court Martial, 
and sentenced to t^^elve months* 
imprisonment, .. After his arrival at 
Brixton Prison i his fate became rapidly a 
question of international importance. 
Urgent appeals for his rele^ were sont 
to the Govenuhent from all seetiqns d ; 


public ^ bpitdoti, and almost r lhe ejistu^ 
press has m the demand for his 
liberation. Ev6n%e King, in response 
to telegrams of entreaty addresseSi to him, 
lent his own influence tp the 
for a reprieve, but the Government has 
remained obdurate. Mr. Lloyd George, 
persisting in the insinuation that the Lord 
Mayor was personally responsilc^ W the 
murder of policemen, refuses to alter the 
Government’s .decision unless some 
guarantee is foril— u.-til' that no more 
policemen will be murdered in Ireland. 
Obviously no such guarantee can be forth- 
coming, for it is well-known, and particu- 
larly in Irish official circles, that the 
assassinations in Ireland have been the 
work of secret societies which in many 
Fein. It is incredible, for instance, that 
the leaders of Sinn Fein, whose chief- 
anxiety at the present time is to avoid any 
collision between the Irish people and the 
armed forces of the Government in Ire- 
land, should have been responsible for the 
murder of Inspector Swanzy at Lisburn 
in the middle of last month ; although it 
universally believed in Cork tliai 
Inspector Swanzy, who w^as in chaige 
there of the police at the time, wasf 
directly concerned in the murder fil 
Aldemian McSwiney ’a predecessor 
Lord Mayor of Cork. No steps have evei 
been taken by the Government to estal) 
lish ttie real author.ship of Alderman 
MacCurtain’.s murder in Cork, and th^- 
evidence at the inquest pointed so clearly 
to the suspicion that the murder wa^ 
perpetrated by the police, that through 
out Ireland they are held responsible for 
it. The Government found it necessary 
withdraw Inspector Swanzy and give him 
ottier work in Lisburn. Here, however, 
he was followed by the secret societies, 
and on August 21 st he was shot dead 
broad daylight in the streets of Lisburn 
as he was returning from church. The 
result of this flagrant outrage, committed 
in a predominantly Unionist town in 
Ulster, was what could only be exjU^lM 
The Orangemen broke loose at anti 
c^ommenced a campaign ' 
reprisals against the whole Gath^;|ippU' 
letion of the town, although 
adn^lM^y innocent of any part 
Eveiw house bdoogmg 
a Ca&olic or a Jraltestcmt 

. sympai^' : 
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t,;lY becanie an object f ■ a,ttac¥;' 
i> ‘ginning with iho pu^^oudi^^ owned 
V Catholics, the Unionist) mob sacked 
rid looted whole stireets of houses, and 
i i iM- they had got completely beyond con- 
, under the influence oi loo^ drink, 
seized the furniture in the houses, 
i)dt> bonfl)i ^8 of it ix\ the streets, and 
, .n set the Rouses themselves on tire. 
):uviago to ^property amounting to more 
],ui half a million pounds was done in 
/; ,!>urn alone. 

Within a few days 
I he Pogrom these savage outbreaks 
in Belfast. spread to Belfast, and 
here also the military 
n i police, under the official supervision 
I Coneral Hackett Pain, who was before 
\u: war Chief of Staff to the Ulster 
'.Vumteers, stood by without preventing 
li< progress of incendiarism and robbery 
iiiil damage to the extent of more than 
M ! i 1 1 i on pounds had been done. B ut th e 
ciiiMl destruction t/i pro>perty is only a 
rii ili item in the campaign of wholesale 
xi-'unination which has now' been 
n.uc'hod in the Unionist counties of 
against the Catholic population, 
i'. many houses have l>een burned down 
:\ ilie (ilatholic districts of Lisburn md 
1. ii ist, and so many families have been 
unv.'d out on to the streets as fugitives 
:ii all their property destroyed, that 
!! ixaiuls of refugees, with their families 
^ hildren have had to leave their homes 
I ' Iste in despair until tlie ..rr.a^Vr.j: 
' kage has been repaired. Nor is there 
v.y likelihood that the Unionist popula- 
will allow them to come back. For 


Armenians by the Turks. flut 
Sou^thMsm provinces as well, thiai 
.policy is being cafri%d out, though less;^ 
deliberately and completely, by the' 
armed forces of the' G-overmnent itself. 
In Limerick,^* Fermoy, Tuam, and " an 
increasing number of important IriBii 
towns; the polide ahd soldiery have biioken 
loose time after time and- wrecked whole 
quarters of the towns. From all over 
raTunster, fresh circumstantial accounts 
are told daily of reckless and callous 
shooting of men, women, t>r children a& 
they walk along the roads. So long as 
the country is governed by a syitem 
w'hich involves the presence 
immense number of armed and ill- 
disciplined troops, such abuses are sure to 
occur. But at present they are fast 
becking a common practice. One of 
the worst and most recent features of the 
present regime is tlie destniotion of 
(?reameries, admittedly by the troops or 
the khaki -clad police, who have- been 
given .the niclmame in Ireland of the 
“ black -and -tans.* Most of these 
creameries have arisen all over the 
country as a part of the co-op#ative 
movement inaugurated by Sir Horace 
Plunkett ami his colleagues. They have 
been one of the principal factors in build- 
ing up the modem prosperity of the 
t'ountry, and the are a highly important 
part of the economic organisation* W'hieh 
has made Ireland able to export large 
(luantities of her surplus agricultural 
produce. Day after day new instances 
are reported of the destruction of these 
creameries by the Government's anned 
forces, sometimes in retaliation for con- 


' vvTul months now, in the shipyards in 
i' Hast and in many of the principal 
of Ulster, the Unionist majority 
I o used* violent measures to prevent the 
- iHvlic minority from working with 
Many thouHiaiids of Catholic 
Oiiilies have thus been 'left without 
oia of sut^istehce, and have to depend 
c harity; to keep them alive. Mean- 
'k its, thi^ sayage policy of " reprisals *' 

' ^ ioiirdl^jii {ioinmitted by uncontrollable 
"*t sodibtiek, hfts been enfewoed in one 
It town' itfter another. In East Ulster, 
Gov^ment is aetuelly ootmiving at 
* the Ulster pa^llbb; 


duct on the part of the people which ha-s 
caused resentment among the police or 
soldiers, but quite often out of a sheer 
spirit of hatred towards the country which 
they are forcibly occupying. 


— . „ It is in these conditions 

The « Peace ^ Conference ww 

called to gather the 
in Dublin, opinions of j 2 i moderate 
politicians in Ireland. Mr. Lloyd George 
has himself appealed to the moderate men 
in Iteland to produce a workable scheme 
which he 00^3 introduce, and the Pe®?® 
tSbat met in the Dublin 
M^ahiribh Spusii wiw the most repre^^i^^; 
- five assembly of its kind in modem Irieh ' 
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hifetory. Ifc passed a ijtnaiiiimous reBolii- 
tion calling upon the Government to 
introduce a generdlis. measure of self-’ 
government at once that would concede 
full c( 3 ntrol of Irish finance, and ail local 
powers, Avhile reserving all questions of 
military and naval defence to the Imperial 
Paiiitiment. It thus gave expression to 
the universal demand for a genuine 
measure of self -gov erament, which has 
been urged week after w'eek by many of 
the most conservative and influential 
])ul)]ic men in Irehmd. All over the 
<?ountry, magistrates. Deputy Lieutenants 
of counties, and public oflftcials are 
announcing their resignations as a protest 
against the Government’s failure to make 
any attempt at a real settlement. Tlie 
Peace Conference in Dublin has ma4^ ^t 
impossible for the Government to pretend 
any longer that it cannot obtain guidance 
from responsible public opinion in Ire- 
land. But the first act of the Conference 
was to seiid an urgent petition for the 
release of the Lord ^layor of Cork, 
stating, what everybody knows quite well, 
that irhe should die m prison, all chance 
of converting Irish opinion to faith in the 
goodwill of the Government will have 
disappeared. That entreaty has passed 
unheeded, and the Government’s whole 
record in its treatment of Ireland shows 
that its constructive proposals wiU be 
treated with the same indifference. The 
" malignity ” of thci Government’s policy 
towards Ireland, of which Mr. Lloyd 
George himself complained in speaking 
of the early years of the war, was never 
more virulent, and it becomes more and 
more difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
which is universally accepted in Ireland, 
that the Government has made up its 
mind t(v provoke as widespread a rebellion 
as possible in order to have an excuse for 
sho(»ting the leaders of Sinn Fein and for 
wreaking ite revenge upon the country 
that has defeated all its measures of 
(foercion. Fortunately Sinn Fein has so 
organised and disciplined the Irish people 
that tliey are detennined to avoid an out- 
break at any cost. But there are limits 
to human endurance, and if the present 
policy is pursued much longer, Ireland 
may he goaded into revolt. 




Ireland. 


Government’s Irish 
policy, there remains 
the question of its cost. We cannot 
on indefinitely paying for the upkeep of a 
huge army of* occupation in Ireland. Stiil 
less can we afford, to destroy property to 
the extent of tens of thousands of pounds 
each week, and to cj’ipple one of the vitid 
organisations of Ireland's food supph. 
The policy of coercion is too costly t.., 
enforce inde^initel 3 ^ In Mesopotamia, 
we are faced with a precisely similar 
situation. There ^so, we are spending at 
the rate of oO inilliohs a year to keep up 
an ai'iny of occupation which already 
amounts to 90,0CKJ troops, and which 
calling for reinforcements almost equai 
in number to those which are already 
there, Tliere too, our policy of coercion 
ims resulted in an infamous dcstrurjtiof! 
of property, and the slaughter of at least 
10,(kX) Arabs in the spring of this year. 
Only one gleam of hope illumines th<: 
ghastly record of the Government s 
militaiy adventure. Lord Milner, ha vine 
failed in his mission to Egypt to produt ■ 
any settlement with Egyptian national 
ism, has at least shown the courage t 
admit defeat, and now recommends an 
agreement under which the whole British 
army of occupation is to be withdrawTn 
from Egypt, while wo retain all the con- 
trol over the Suez Canal that is necessarv 
to safeguard British interests. We have 
thus at once effected an immen^^i 


economy, and restored peace in a country 
where our rule had brought massacre an i 
misgovemment. This hopeful soluticTi 
was scarcely published Ijefore anothc.* 
similai’ departure was announced in the. 
appointment of Sir Percy Cox to a sp^*i^i 
mission to Mesopotamia of which 
object is to (;f>mc te an agreement with 
the native population who have been 
driven into insurrection by our 
maladministration, and to prepare for the 
complete withdrawal of our army of occu- 
pation . We have cut our losses in Egypt. 
We are about to cut them in Mesopo 
tamia. How long must we wait before 
the Government comes to the coodusioTi 
that we had better cut them in IreJan 1 


also? ' 



Diary of Current Events 


FOR AUGUST. * 


August 1.— -Polish and Soviot Annislife dele- 
gates mot at Baranovitchi. An exodus 
Irom Warsaw was begun. 

The Turkish Government has resigned. 

August 2.— The Restoration of Order in Ire- 
land Bill was formally presented by Sir 
Haniar Greenwood to the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. D. Lyneli, Sinn Fein M.P. for S.E. 
(’ork, has resigned his s(‘sit. 

Miners at their International (Wgress at 
fl(*in‘va discussed the subject »>f the jne- 
Tontion of war. Mr. Smillie ronteiuled 
that the miners were in a position to 
effect this. 

M . Kra.ssin returin-d to JiOiulon. 

A new 'rurkisli (’nhinet has l»(‘en liiriijed 
with J)ama,d Forid Pasha as Grand 
Vizier. 

Cowes iiveek began. 

.'\ugust 3 . — \ maiiife.sio has hecMi issued by 
the Peonle’s Union for Kcronoiny calling 
for a change in Government policy of 
retrenchment . 

The International Miners’ Congn‘ss at 
(Seneva passed a resolution urging all 
hiiners to strive for world-wide national- 
ization of mines. 

Dr. Maciiamara stated that there were still 
20,0lKJ disabled ox-servicc men without 
work. 

An I.li.P. resolution calls upon the Labour 
Party to bring about the impeachment of 
.Mr. Church iir for his poliev in Russia, 

'rtic Bolshevists have suspended the Armis- 
tiw negotiations on the plea that the 
Polish delegates were not authorised to 
c^mcludo a preliminary peace as Avell as 
an armistice. Brest-Litovsk has been 
captured. 

August 4. — A permanent health organisation 

^ is being set iij> by the League of Nation.^. 

%I.M. Kamenefr and Krassiii were received 
at IVviincr ®*reet by Mr. Lloyd George 
ami Mr liiiuar Law. 

The conclusion of a secret treaty between 
Germany and Soviet Russia in regard to 
Poland 18 rt^ported. 

Tiithuania has granted permission io the 
Hod Army to occupy Tdthuanian terri- 
tory ia prosecution of the war agaimst 
Pohuid. 

Italy has reached an agreement with the 
Albanian Government at Tarnna whereby 
she acquires the island of Snseno at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Avlona and the 
right to fortify Capes Linguetta and Tr^ 
port], together with certain economic 
privileges. 


It has been suggested that the Emin 
Fdsal should be made ruler of Mesopo- '* 
tarnin in tb(‘ room of his brother. 

August 5. —A report on the expendituro on 
stationery by Government departments 
has been issued by the Select Commit^ 
on Publications and Debates Reports. 
Attention is (tailed to the great excess in 
several depart ment.s of the actual ex- 
penditure over the estimates. 

The Prime of Wales's Dnocnsland visit has 
comf- to an end. He has returned to 

^ New South Wales. 

report on fruit prices, submitted by the 
Standing Committee on Trusts to the 
Board o) Trade blames the operation of 
the co-operative .‘jocieties a.s Iwung one of 
tlie chief caiisi's of the ‘‘ scrainhiing 
for fruit in 1919. 

A (irond ( ■»»rainittee of the House of Com- 
mons rejected an amendment to the 
Early Closing Bill which sought to per- 
mit the sale i»l swecAs in thcafl'es after 
S p.m. 

The United vStates (.hna'rnmcnt Ims pro- 
visionally forbidden the Western Union 
(kmipany to land on the coast of Florida 
a cable that was intended to connect 
with Briti.sh line.s in Brazil. Destroyers 
have been sent to intercept the cable 
ship. 

August 6. — Tlie increase in railway fares 
came into operation. 

The Irish police report 415 attacks <>n per- 
sons naid 727 attacks on property during 
May and June. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Committee has 
prepared a siheme for the cultivation of 
cotton within the Empire. If adopted, 
the proposal w ill cost £200.000. 

Th<- United States State Department has 
published a secret treaty oetw^een Aus- 
tria and Soviet Russia providing for 
Austria's absolute neutrality. 

August 7, — The Boy Scsouts’ Jamboree, at 
Olympia ended. 

The Imperial Press Confereiiee at Ottow'a 
w^as hremght to a successful conclusion. 
Among the questions discussed was a pro- 
posal for Imperial preference for Catia- 
dian raw material for paper, 

German military leaders have asked for; 
Allied permission to send troops into the 
East and West Prussian plebiscite areai. 

Governor Cox, Democratic nominee for the 
U.S. .Presidency, in a speech at Dayton, 
Ohio, decLarod himself strongly for the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty atid the 
Cov^nt. 





Ths R«vi)^i:Qr,,KiS^3iicw# 


iMgtut B. — ^The weekijr sugar'^jUw Iws been 
: inoreaBed from 8oz. to 
The Soviet Government has r^^cted the 
British proposal for a 10 daya^ truce be- 
' tween Poland ;iand Russia, But has in- 
vited the Poles to meet at Minsk to 
discuss peace preliminaries. 

August 9.— The King and Qudbn concluded 
their visit to Cowes. , 

The South Norfolk hy-electioii resulted in 
the return of Mi. (i. KdwanlN, the 
• Labour candidate, by a majority of more 
than 2,000 over the Coalition Liberal. 
Tltis is the loss of a seat to the Coalition. 
Tl»e Conference at Hythe terminated. 
Agreement was stated to have been 
reached as to the measures to bo taken in 
aid of Poland, should the Bolshevist 
peace terms prove impossible of accept- 
ance. 

Representatives of Labour organisational 
met at the House of Commons and ap- 
pointed a “ Council of Action ” to 
organize a general strike if war with 
Rusia should occur. 

Dr. Mannix lauded at Penzance from fa 
destroyer and left for London. 

August 10. — Lord Montagu of Beaulieu was 
married at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
to Mis’s Pearl Crake. 

The result of the Woodbridge (Suffolk) hy- 
^-'lection wa.s declared. The Coalition 
candidate (Sir A. Churchman) was 
elected. 

The ^.yal Dublin Society Horae Show 
opened at Bales Bridge, 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement omPpland to 
the Hou.se of Commons declared that the 
independence of Poland was a European 
need. 

According to M. Kameneff, the Soviet 
I»eaco. terms provide for the reduction of 
the Polish Army, the surrender of war 
material, the withdrawal of Ukrainian 
troop.s and the cessation of war industries. 
The “ Council of Action ” discussed the 
Polish situation with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and after tliis House of Commons state- 
ment decided to call a national confer- 
ence to consider their policy. 

Peace with Turkey u^as signed at Sevres. 
August 11. —The Westminster Abbey Fund 
has now reached £114,574. 

The GnvcfnTftent has decided to end the 
bread sulvsidy before the end of the pre- 
sent hnancial year. 

An Appeal to all Christian People *’ for 
the re-union of the Churches is issued by 
the Lambeth Conference. 

A comniunicme issued by the French 
Foreign Office stated that the French 
Government had decided to recognise 
General Wrangel’s Government as the 
df facto Government of South Russia. 
August J2.™-The Miners’ Federation decided 
to take a ballot of its members in regard 
to eiitorcing the dual claim f^r the wage 
advance of 3/- a dav, and a reduction of 
14/2 in the price of coal. * 

I'he Government has accejHed the reoom* 
mendations of the Railway , Bates 
Advisory Committee for the iaorjefiie . of 

■ •. 


gOQ& ra^ to 100 

rates ahd.A gradua^d inciwase 61 woHr- 
men’s f^ree. 

Mr. .Lloyd George has written to M. 
Kameneff pointing put that the delays of 
the Soviet in entering into Armistice 
iii'-g'di.itions give rise to justifiable sus- 
pii ion<i oi 1 ho I r intentions. 

The U.8. Government, in a Note to Italy, 
refuses to recognise the Soviet .Govern- 
ment. 

August 13. — 'I’he Prince of Wales concluded 
his Australian tour- with a speech at 
Bathurst, N.S.W. 

A deputation from the Dublin Corimration, 
headed by the Lord Mayor, visited Dr. 
Mannix in London. 

France has addres.scd a Note to WaOiing 
ton, expressing agreement with Lh» 
American Not© to Italy, and explaining 
why French reeognition has bees 
accorded to General Wrangol. 

In Paris, M. Venizelos was shot at and 
wounded by Greeks with revolvers. 

The Tennessee Senate bus voted for ih" 
amendment of the constitution providing 
for women suffrage. This is the lust 
state to declare in favour of the suffrage 

August 14. — At the annual conference of tn* 
National Socialist Party, a resolution 
was passed in favour of a strike agaiiiK’- 
war, but an amendment pledging tic 
party to support the Council of Actioi; 
in a strike for the recognition of thr 
Russia Soviet was rejected. 

Fighting continues in Mesopotamia, ami 
the British garrison at Kufa is stii: 
invested. The first steps have been takci, 
towards setting up a national govern 
ment in pursuance of the mandate. 

E. Ray, the Oxhey golf professional, Wdn , 
the Open American championship by mo 
stroke. Harry Vardon tied for secomi 
place. 

August 15. — ^The first cheap Sunday excur 
sions wore run and were well patronised 

There has been fighting in Persia bet wee i 
British troops and the Jangalis. 

The Olympic Games began at Antwerp. 

August 16. — A Radio Research Board ha* 
been formed, with a view to co-ordinatinii 
the activities of Government Depart- 
pients in the development of Wireless 
'Fel^raphy. 

The Westminster Abbey Fund now atnoarlih 
to £116,171. 

In consequence of the Council , 
Action’s ” activities, the All Russia 
Central Council of Trade Unions ha^ 
telefj^apfaed Heartfelt thanks ” 
British Labour. 

August 17.— Captain Fryatt’s ship, the Brus 
sets, was sold to Mr. T. B. Stott, a Liver 
pool shipowner/ at the Baltio wohang^' 
for £3,100. ■ 

The Japan S^ety presented an addiw on 
treUnm and a auver bowl to Visoot*®*' 
Ghiiida, . the retiring Ja|»aiie»« 

Barii io confer wiw Fren' h 




labour ebltel^gnes; were btdisreid by the 
French Goveminent^Q leaye the same 
evening. • 

The Council of Action has decided oh a new 
policy to stop on]y those trades which are 
necessary to the carrying on of a war 
with Russia and to leave the rest to con- 
tinue working so as to ensure the nation’s 
fiicid •'»<] other necessary services. 

A I'lilii iri«l Officer is* reported to 

have been killed in Mesopotamia, 

August 18. — On July 1 there were nearly 
120,000 w'omcn still remaining in the 
various Cioveriiinent offices out of a total 
staff in all departments of 368,821. 

The Polish counter offensive lias ckarcd the 
Reds from the north of Warsaw and has 
forced the enemy farther back on the 
east of the city. 

The PrincjLJxnf Wales has issued n message 
of fan>well to the Government and i)copJo 
of Australia. 

lii-neral Smuts outlined in the* House if 
ihe Assembly the Governrnent's policy in 
n g.Mrd to enemy assets in South Africa. 

10. — Mr. Adamson and Mr. (*o.sling 
i>sm‘d a statement with reference to that 
purpose of thi'ir mission to France. 

\(!. I.loyd George arrived at laicernc. 
Hotli north and east of W’arRaw the Jlolse- 
viks have been drivfm back with great 
losses, over 10,(KM) prisoners being 
capTured. 

! lie flaiizig Constitutional A.sseitihiy m the 
aKseru'e of the Polish memhers and 
against the votes of the Tndopendent 
Socialists, has passed a n>solution asking 
Sir Reginald 'Power to d(‘(lare the 
iu‘utrality of !Danzig. 

'^ •riou,«f risings have occurred in Mesopo- 
laiuia, the country north ot Baghdad 
iK'ing a,-5 disturbed as that to the south. 

\ 20.*--(’olonel John Ward, M.P., 

uhlrefsiug tho General W’orkers’ (’on- 
tVreru e at Oxford, defended the :u tion.s 
of Poland, and aaid that the ** Red * 
diplomats were too clover for British 
Labour. 

Tiic terms of the peace made by the Russia;! 
Soviet Government with Arrmuna indi- 
I a te that the Russians are linking up 
w ith the Nationalists in Turkey. 

Hie Poh‘s have reached the line of the 
^ Hug : south of Brest Lit-ovsk. In the 
rmrth they are advancing up the Narev* 
4nd along the railw^ay to Soldan, in the 
direction of the Ksrat Prussian frontier. 
' igust #1,— Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, M.P., 
formerly Parliamentury Soerolary to the 
Hoard of Trade, has btnsn app«»iiitod 
Secretary cif Mines. Minor Sir P. JdoyJ- 
Groamo, M,P., has been, appointed 
ParltiunentiiFy Secretary to the Board 
/»f Trade. 

Hio diiM'overy of a new star in Cygnus by 
an amatetir batronoiner of Bristol hae 
been k^pprbed to the Astronomer Royal. 

• -gust !^."*>l4iibotiT demonstrations were 
held ihronis^dnt the country to denmiid 
. . . ” 'P^(l©e /tWMi 

Iriiik noB^mw ware shot deiad 
ihe ditek-aiid. ■ : 


Mr. Lloy^ George and Signor Gioliiti Ihad 
two conferences at Lucerne and discussed 
the present situatioif;^ Europe.- „ ? 
Polish forces have recmimu] Soldan alid 
Mlawa, on the direct Danzig railway, and 
are ;;dv.ir,''iiic ra«f 

Gener. 1 - I.ofd It.iw ;in.-'ii has been appointed 
to succeed Sir Charles Monro as 
eomniandor-in-cliief in India, when the 
- latter vacates his command in October, 
and General Sir W. R. Birdwood will 
take over in Northern India. 

August 23. — A world surplus of W’heat is prob- 
able during the coming cermil year, which 
begins on September 1. 

The c*jill for a one-day strike in Scotland 
us a protc(st against the increase in rents 
was largely vesY>onderl to in Glasgow and 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Lloyd George was created a Dame 
Grand C’ross of the Order of the British 
Kmjjire. in recognition of her services in 
the w?nr. 

Th«*re has been serious figbting in Mesopo- 
• taniia, north of Baghdad. 

The. TVibsh success continues. The W'arsaw- 
l)ari/.ig. Railway has been regained; 
Bres’t-Litovsk captured : 35,0(X> prisoners 
and 21)0 guns taken. 

The- Polish (JoverimM-nt has at. iength he.ard 
from its delegates at Minsk, and the 
Reds demand that the Poles shall supply 
weapons to 21X1.000 workmen. 

As a result of the con versa tion||betweon 
Mr. Lloyd George and Rignor Gholitti at 
Lu<!erne, a commnni(jUe has been issued 
declaring that the Soviet Government 
has broken faith in tlu' peace terms 
offered to Poland, and that dealings * 
with it are inipo.ssible. much as the world 
d« sires peace. 

In the Olympic gaim^ ICngl.and won the 
l,(KK) inetres nlay race. South Africa 
was second and France third. 

August *24.— Tlu? Irish Peace Conference 
met in Dublin, and one of the resolu- 
tions stated th.'!t the gr.anr of full 
n-ational self-government could alono 
bring pea< e to Ireland, 

The meeting of the British Association 
opc'iicd at Cardiff, where Prof, Uerdman 
gave his Presidential Address. His sub- 
pect was the scientific and practical value 
of oceanographic research. 

The Poles have taken Bialystok; 100 miles 
north-east of Warsaw, and thiur 
appears to bo complete. (>ver 'H,0fX),tHM 

prisoners have been takoir and 20,0W 
Reds hav© fled across the frontier into 

East Prussia. r xu a v 

Resnonding to an invitation ot the AFans 
beyond the Jordan, Sir Herbert. Bamu^, 
High Coiiiniissioner in Palestine, nas 
offered a separaU> British administratmn 
to help them to govern themselvM. 
xAugust 26.— Mr, Lloyd George has i88U^ > 
statement from Lucerne to the 
that if the Lord Mayor of Cork wcif^^ 
every hunger striker would 

■ ■■■ Replied to Mr. Hednuiond: 

' jpfbw appeal for clemepcy lOT tM 




The .Review of 


Lord Maxor oi Cork, hi whieh lie stated 
that tho iiiiiioal should rocoive “ immedi- 
ate and can-fui attt.tiuon.' 

The Poles, advmeing <>•’> took 

Loinza. on Aarvw'. _ .. j 

Fronoh S'oc*ia/isj?i has dohniteJy rejected 
Hohhi'visiu and M. Jouhoiuc has warned 
Lenm a^^anisi tueddliilg in Frciicli 

polit irs- 

In ot tiio srrious situation in Meso- 

pot.unia Sir Porev Cox is leaving Eng- 
land to take up his duties as High 
CViriiiiiissioner. 

August 2(3. — The Employers have rejected the 
claim of the London and Southern Coun- 
ties liuilding Trades Operatives’ Feder- 
ation for a standard wage of 8 /- uii hour 
and a 44-lw*ur wtH'k. 

The Poles have captured Osowiec and in the 
South East have advani'ed to Kouno. 

A declaration by the Polish Oox*erument 
stales that their peace aims remain un 
altered; tiie Poles hare no desire to 
appropriate foreign territories. 

The Port of Danzig has again been opeifed 
for the transport of munitioiis to Poland 
and for iinmigiants desiring to enlist in 
the Poli.sh Army. 

Surrey made the high€‘st score of the 
season. 6 Ul again.st Northamptonshire. 

August 27. — Sir Hamar Greenwood has 
arrived at Lucerne and Iwen in eonsulta- 
tion xvith Mr. Lloyd George <»n the Irish 
sititftion. 

Tlio I^lish Army, having completed the en- 
circlement «if the traj^ped Yiolsheviks in 
the North, are rounding up scattered 
hands. Their prisoners nuudu'T 8(),Ut)0. 

Coiiimn.s of General WrangeTs forces which 
landed in the Northern Caticasu.s, hai?e 
captured Ekaterinodar, the Kuban Cos- 
sack capita i. and tie port Novorossisfc. 

TIj-; Prince of IVales visited Samoa and 
was given a xvarm welcome, 

■Middiesex beat Kent at Lords and Lanca- 
shire heat Essex. Surr«*y heat S'orth- 
amptonshire in a match in which 1 47 o 
rujis wf-re scored. 


0n(‘ of the Ifttwt of the Irish outrarr. ; 
the murder {rOfsiov Johnstone J P • 
County BonejpL ’ • ^ m 

An En^Iiffb hatigfir striker has died n 
Birmingham Prison Hospital, where ho 
was serving a sentence for contempt .if 
Court. 

Marshal Pilsudski has made a statemoru 
in regard to the Polish advance, in which 
he says that the Supreme Council line 
has no value from a strategic point of 
viexv. 

General Wrangel and the Cossacks of th^ 
Don. Kuban, Tert?k and Astrakan hav- 
come to an agreement. 

A Jehad is being preached in Mesopotamiu 
and the situation is serious. 

, The Prince of W.'iioB arrived at Honolulu. 

August 31.— The result of the miner’s ballot 
is; For strike, 60(5,782; against, 238, 8 ( 30 , 
The Triple Alliance has resolved that the 
miner s claims are “ l»oth rea.sonahle and 
just." 

Lord Stauiftjrdham. in a letter to Mr. 
Bottoinicy, explains the constitutional 
position of the King vritli referenaj i*: 
appeals made to liitn to use the preroga 
live of mercy in tJm case of the Loiu' 
Mayor of Cork. 

The i*olc.s have captured Augiistoxvo ami 
Sukalki, east and north of Giodno, 

The ('hief Polvsli dcleguteK returned frrui. 
Min.sk to Brc.st-Litovsk, and the Sovici 
delegat<‘.s returned to Mascow. 

Mr. Daniels, the I'nited Btateis SecTetan 
i»f tin/ Navy, states that the Ainericai 
Navy is desiined for tin* w«*rhr» Na\.r 
primacy. 

Tht* Frvuieh ArnhassiKhu* hiiiid<Ml to the G<‘r-' 
man Government a note demanding etirly 
moral and rtmfcrial reparation-s for tb- 
atta<‘k on the French Consulate m 
Bresiiiu. 

Middlesex won a groat match again>: 
8 urrev at Lords, and gained the Couni> 
(’hainpion.ship. 


August 2 ><.- 4 he tirial report of the BritiRh 
Labour Delegation to Bus-sia n?fers to the 
‘‘ inu'vading fear " inspired hy ih.e Bed 
Terror. 

The Polisli lir’iegates at Minsk reiected the 
Sovier i. r-M'.^ us inconsistent with Polisli 
sovereignty. 

.A .serioiH .dtutitir.n has arisen in Fai«t 
Pru.ssia oiving Nj the Bolsheviks cross- 
ing in sm h iiuml>>rs ,Mi 3 to concern the 
East Prussians. 

August 29 . Both in Berlin and in Pari.s 
aj>ok>gie.s tor the wrecking of the French 
('onstilate at Bre.slau have been prolf(?rf3d 
to FjiiilCC. 

liie 1 rouble in Mesopotamia is spreading 
to fie Mount afik ar- a on hath .sides of 
• lie Lower Kupli rat 

August 30 . - Fierce rioting oeenrred in Bel- 
fast. 


OBITUARY. 

Aug. 4 . — Phovkssou John PKnuY, Emeri»}> 
Professor of Mechanics at thy 
Boyai (Vdlege of Science ( 70 '. 

Aug. 9,“ LAi)y Want.\or (83), % 

Aug. 11 . — Sir Pktkr Giuggh, Co. U. M.P 
for Ilford. 

Aug. 12 . — Mr. Waltkh Winanh, famous hor-v 
breeder ard revolver shot 
PnoK» 880 tt Poi,iT*gR, famous t ■ 
doctor. 

Aug. 16. — S,TR Norman Lockykr, Astronomev 

(H4). . . 

Aug. 2tL— (>RinNAi. Amkttr, Archbishop f' 
Paris (70). 




' . Bear Hunting. !«.«.* 

Hold him up u little longer with your fork, Marehal I Vl^e ehall soon be ready to finish 
off the Boltbcttk bear with our txc.*' 





KlatldtkrmdmtmUl [B^ 

Shocking ! 

[Lenin curtiy declined the isediatfon of 
the Entente in the negotiations with 
^ Poland for an ArmisticeJ 


iSwe^ Head le C^illitg 

........ ■ Agatov,: 








Peace between Russia 
Entente. 


and 


iViciuia 

the 


hUitidK':rad<iUL‘h] 


Peace.” 


[Berlin 


‘ While you rtllect and hesitate, it jumps out 
of the bo* ! ’ 


! \'Lause, you sec. the bear needs a nesv skin. 







WtsimiHit4r GqxOU} Ellte|lt€ ? 

M. Mtllerand t ^*Alors! Olrif^ht ! C'est coavcou>—aou« nous roinprcnoui parlkitciiieni 
n>Bt-ce<pas, mon ami ? ” 

Mr. Lloyd George : “ Wee— wee ! Tray bong!** 

(But it was neither ** olright** nor **trfty bong.'*) 

. ' ' Vj.'- ' 






iVahre. J a:o’i] [Stattgait 

pur Multimillionaires—Stinnes, Thyssen, Kirdolf. 


^ ciS'-I had Che Entente grovcllinjj but it v^as no use. No, the only tiling left is for our poor 
people to eavc ua by work and yet more work.” 




KladiUradai*{>h] ffieilla 

The Foolish Fruit Growers. 

So long as their wild pigs arc allowed to 
buifbw under the roots of the fruit tree, so 
long will the Entente wait in vain for the 
golden fruit to fall. 


Looker-on] Camouflage ? fcakuttu 
Britannia : “ Vou can’t pass here unless yo';i 
indemnity's' paid.’* 

The Germans: " But weVe starving ’ W. n’ 
penniless ! We cannot afford to pay ! 



S^rupUnnnmvg] [Muaidi Wienrr Ctneatutmj ^ OoUSidary. ^ 

The Result. France : ‘ What can I do? If I destroy hh 

' V\'<r have cut down the tree — but next year it will never pay me, and if I let Win live, 
should bear fruit.” nltimatelf destroy me."*. ' 













" No, I am not |;oing wiCh him— I will star 
With my own mother t ” ^ 




Mucha] 

Loan Propaganda, 


Poland : you muat chooM» dear 

profltaert which you Hlia beau gither 
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I Daily NVu ;] [Dtiyton 17 .ft. A. 

He couldn’t lift it. 


Prolonging Life. 

~*~Two injections with this anJ three drops of 
that, and you will live to be 140. # 

--1 want to live long enough to sec the settle' 
meiit of the Eastern question 
— Oh. you are asking too much. 




■ ^ ^ 

/Tuiee] The Deauville Conference. 

' youlClwpli^fliUt thie iwienanity jii|d hHI 

^0, my teMboSTtfur friends, ths end >ot«f biU 


Will they be obliged 






Mvfiha] [Warsaw 

The Pole ; However much the English 
and Russians love one another, my place 
is still in the trenches ! 


Looktr-On] [CalcuU. 

Will the Aihrltzar Delate as u 

bslm-'f.' i' ■' 






The 

What does itfnean ? and Wititiier-|^ 

Issues of incalculable importande are raised by the creation of the Council of Action and ' 
j/s activities as the newly appointed " Cabinet of Labour How far does its existence^ 
side by side with the Government, threaten the stability of the Constitution ? Has it come 
!;> slay as a permanent part of the Constitution, to speak and act on behalf of clearly defined 
interests which claim a direct representation ? Is it possible that such a development, 
initiated suddenly and without warning M' forces that are not even identifiable, can he 
u:.:iiniilafed into a Constitution, . .which is based on the principle that all authority must 
hlUmately he derived from the expressed consent of the whole people ? Or is it inevitable 
iliut the assumption of such authority as is claimed by the Council of Action must result 
in a direct conflict between Parliament and the trade unions ? These momentous questions 
arc faced and frankly discussed in ihe folUrwing articles by leading representatives of the 
Lahour, Liberal and Coalition parties. 


A Triumph of Lahour Unanimity 

By COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, D.S.O., M.P. 



•/i'mcl Josiah Wedgwood has rcpvesentid 
y -astle-uvdef-Lywe in Pafliamevt simi 
own u>ords, he is "an inipenitioi. 

' ' inU Radical/' Early in the prjusenl Parlur 

■ ■ ^ he transferred his aliegiance from the Liberal 

■ <f t> Labour Party, and has been one o/ its 
' / and most persistent fighters at ll rAtiMi wsifr. 

' is hiihself one of the Labour Party's four 
■ ■ ^r.entatives on the Council of Action. One oj 
oiost picturesque and aUractive figures in the 
^riit Housf of Commons, he has seen wilitary 
' ' < » w i^ih'tke African and the }\uropean 


Will the Council of Action endure; 
ainl, if so, how will it affect government ? 
Speculation of this vsort is helpful. It 
clears the air. The governments we 
understand all base themselves Sh force, 
guided by the machinery of maiorit3\ It 
is an accepted form of rule, though no 
Knglishman worth his salt likes to be 
governeil b\^ force, or realh^ believe.s that a 
majority have any right to coerce a 
niinorit>'. Th6 Council of Action bases 
itself, not on force but on inaction. 

Beware of the people," said Mirabeau, 

'■ the j)ebple who, to become dangerous, 
have onh to fold their arms." But in- 
action is only powerful when it is general. 
A mere majority is of no use ; you must 
have unanimity or almost unanimity. 
Hence the Council of Action must use the 
machinery of general consent ; anil 
general consent is only rarely availaye. 
And yet I think the Council lias come to 
stay — to hold a w^atchiug brief. Why 1 
think it will stay — possibly as the Labour 
General Staff — I will indicate later. Btet 
I w- ant to show that it is based on gtmeral 
consent, and not on majority. 

Nearly all the great Trades Unions are 
represented on the Council of Action, 
orily one of these Unions stood out, action 
would be almost impossible ; and Trades ' 
Union leaders sf>end their time trying to 
avoid strikes, trying to preserve t^eir 
funds and their Union. Gnly extraor- 







dinary unanimity crelSted tlie Coundl of 
Action ; only extraorditiary utid«i&ity 
allowed the ddegates to Hand over their 
powers to sncfi a Council, No one knows 
'^better than a man in the ^abour move- 
ment how prof(Aindly that*ihbvement is 
usually divided. War and the fearof war 
made this a special case, and brbught 
together Messrs. Clynes and Bowerman 
with Robert Williams and George Lans- 
bury, brought together the whole of the 
working classes— collared and collarle.ss. 
They united on Foreign Affairs. Why ? 

It must be understood that .at bottom 
the vast majority of British working men 
are still Christian Non-conformists. They 
have liad it ground into them that war is 
morally Avrong. It is also a truism to them 
that w'e have no right to interfere with the 
way in which other nations manage thfeir 
own affairs. 

From the Times to the Prime Minister 
everybody warned them tliat we were on 
the verge of war. and Hnglaiid had had 
enough. For two and a half years the 
workers have seen the propaganda lies 
served •f^ut to them about Russia. At 
first they believed them. Now they do 
not ; the " stunts " only make them con- 
temptuous. They are angry at having 
been fooled so long. Never could they 
have put their foot down with greater 
joy, Tw'o and a half yearsVif Mr. Winston 
Churchill is more than flesh and blood can 
stand. I do not think that even love of 
l)eace has lined them up so steadfastly as 
has the pleasure of knocking down the 
militarists who Have spread their blunders 
so futilely about the world. Against these 
people whom they despist; a grim strike 
wouM be almost enjoyable. If this chance 
slips by . they will look for another, against 
the same j^eople. Union will continue — 
for that. 

But I do not know any other question 
on which the union would be so complete, 
or complete at all. Ireland ? Some time, 
just possibly ; but no one dislikes a strike 
so much as the individuals on the Council, 
f^^d We must be unanimous. No ; out- 
side |K;ace and Ru.ssia 1 see no question at 
present which is likely to call for action. 
But I see many rea.sons .why the Council 
should remain in being, and much good 
work for it to do. 


We mu^t remember jthe enotmbuk ;^^^ 
culty of seciiring_ the unanimous d^&on 
of Labour ; and^en, the enormous power 
of that voice when unanimity^ is acineveu 
and supported. On a Bill, certainly on 
the details of a Bill, it cannot probably 
speak. Perhaps it would be safer to say. 
that it might speak, but the machine 
would not have steam up to work. Hardh 
any administrative question would be 
large enough to stir so large a machine. 
Possibly it might force a Dissolution ; 
but that would be a ri.sky business, aiKi 
there is a certain di.strust and scorn ol 
Parliament. 

Where the Council of Acfioti shoiilti 
reallyr be useful i.s in indu.strial affair.^ 
These gigantic strike.s and lockouts have 
outgrown the ITnion, or even the 

groups of Unions. The modern wai 
between cai>ital and labour now require.- 
a Council of Action. The coniiiiunitv 
require it as a moderator and adjustor ; 
the Unions recjuire it as a co-ordinatiiiL; 
general staff. It is the neces.sary unani 
mity wdiich en.sures moderation ; it 
the unanimity' which ensures unli^iiteci 
pow'er. When the Council acts it can ae^ 
through many 'I'owii Councils even now 
through countless local Councils of Action 
as W'ell as through Trades Unions : latvi 
on it iua\' influence a majority in Parlin 
ment. But unanimity is not often 
achieved — in action. Its power will )>■ 
measured by Its ability' to avoid action. 

What has Goveriinient to say to Ihi 
colo.ssus, this almost silent eolo.ssus 
The Council interferes with the absoliitn 
power of Government. The gcsverniivv; 
class will despise the Council for not dariin-, 
to .strike ; they will fear them because tin. 
terrible thing might happen and no 
knows where it would end. But if they 
are wise they will make the best of tb- 
Council ; just as the Employers Feder 
ation had to recognise the Trades Union; 

If the Government is foolish it will jiln 
talk about Bolshevik money, about con 
spiracy and revolution, turning moderates 
into fanatics, expelling Messrs, Adamsoi, 
and Gosling in the best French*mannei 
At present the Council of Action ar- 
“ one up ” ; they have: stopped the war ; 
it must be teinpti]^^ George 

to try to. 





to show that he is master in his own house. 
Blit he is a cautious niai^ and not quite 
c;iir;- that it is his own house. I think he 
vviJl try lo use the new machine. 

Does Government represent us all ? 
1 jju'S the Council of' Action represent only 
[, ibouT ? Is it on these grounds that the 
iK \v experiment is to be denounced ? 
h;.])our, in the lump, is rather like the 
:rj!iniuinity. And the personnel of our 


GWejnttiei^i^^ineWhat arbitrary ; the 
financial interests seem to tip the scale ; 
the community have to suffer Mr. Church- r ' 
ill and Mr. Shortt and Sir Eric Geddes 
without much more say in the matter 
than they hafe to the presence of Mr. 
Smillie or Mr.* Thomas at Ecclestone 
Square. I think there is room for both, 
as there may once have been for a Hoqse 
of Lords. 


An Attempt to Impose Soviet Rule 

By JOHN WAULACE, M.P. 


Di the intfre.sts of labour with whose 
i; !iji aspirations I have always been in 
uvord. I profoundly regret the formation 
)! 1 lit: Council of Action. I regard it (1) as 
1 .iiscreditable-» inspired 

hy iiieii whom one has hitherto regarded 
ir ' sponsible labour leaders and (2) an 
it'taipt to substitute what is virtually 
S. iv t rule in this country for rarliainen- 
t.!:\ {iovernmeiit. The issue is not war 
in: Russia but whether rarliameiil elected 
1'. ! in: free will of the people is to remain a 
I • ilk against the tyranny of a minority. 

: Tlic ostensible policy of the Council 
"! \i tion i.s by arbitrary iiiclustrial action 
! Ml event war between (keat Britain 
:‘i; Russia, but the Council was formed 
ff-'' ' the Government had unequivocally 
i! its decision not to intcr\ene in the 
k ' >.0 Polish dispute unless tlie Soviet 
‘ '' vi rnment threatened the independence 
i^jlahd and then only after I*arlianient 
liihMicen consulted. 

i m; labour party rec<»giu>c that the 
”»'iM)eiidence of Poland must be one 
D v most important factors in the future 
\K..,.v of Europe, and Mr. Clynes admitted 
k' iu' House of Commons that if Russia 
' Micd to recogni.se the independence of 
■ '-ul, the labour party would have to 
' isidet, their attitude. 

^ a the wliole question, therefore, the 
poi. y of the G<wi^3b#«frt 

lahoiCIt; but this 
f'” ’ did of the 


new' junta in the Central Hall, where* 
ill solemn conclav'e, they adopted the 
policy already enunciated by the (tovein- 
rnent, and announced it to an astonished 
world as their own ! That no theatrical 
touch should be omitted from the per- 
formance, the Council of Action dest-^tched 
two envoys to confer with “ Comrades '' 



Mr. John Wallace, M.P.. was returned 
Dunfermline Durgks at the last general 
as a Coalition Liberal, but has since 
CvalUion and taken a prominent part Jv sntimy 
recent debates in Parliament as 
Libavai. 
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in France, where the departure til the 
uninvited guests was unexpectedly sjpeeded 
by the French Government. Long before 
the new' Council came into being it w'as 
common knowledge that the Prime Minis- 
ter was working strenuously and un- 
ceasingly for peace, that he had in the 
first instance advised Poland against war, 
anti later to accept reasonable peace terms 
from Russia. In view- of these facts, he 
might with ever>" justification describe 
the heroics of the Council of Action as the 
“ swinging of a sledge hammer against 
an Open door.” 

In my judgment it w^as an unscrupulous 
electioneering device, and I am quite sure 
that at the next General Election I shall 
see placards bearing the legend, “ Vote 
for the Labour Party w'hose CounciJ of 
Action stopped war with Russia.” 

I claim to know something of the work- 
ing classes in this country, and there is 
among them a greater reservoir of common 
sense and responsible judgment than some 
labour leaders imagine. By that section 
of th^electors the Council of Action will 
be appraised at its proper value. 

(2) It has, however, a deeper signifi- 
cance, and is an attempt to undermine 
the Constitution, to usurp the functions 
of Parliament and practically to impo.se 
the rule of the Soviet. At the first meet- 
ing, Mr. J. H. Thomas said : 

“ These resolutions do not mean a 
''mere strike. They mean a challenge 
to the ’whole constihiiion of the 
Country '' 

It is well to have this issue made perfectly 
clear by the leader of the railwaymen. 

Speaking on the same subject in a recent 
'Parliamentary debate, Mr. Clynes, who 
up till now has been regarded as a demo- 
crat and Constitutionalist, urged in justi- 
fication of the policy of the Council of 
Action that we had no written Comstitu- 
tion ! This surely reveals on his i>art 
either a political insincerity or a mental 
) poverty hitherto unsuspected by his 
fellow members iii the House of Commons. 
Written or unwritten, our Constitution is. 
probably the most finely balanced instru- 
ment of Government in the world. We 
live in the freest of all democracies, and 
if it be the ix)licy of the new Council to 
challenge our dearly won freedom, the 
issue is plain, and the challenge must be 


accepted. As the Prime Minister state 
in the House-4fr 

'‘If you are out to challenge th 
“institutions upon which the liberf: 
“of Europe and civilization depem 
“then we shall meet in the gdte. 

From whom do the members of tli 
Council of Action derive their authority l 
speak in the name of the workers of th 
country ? No ballot has been ‘taken i 
justify the revolutionary movement, mii 
the Council is only elected by other tracie- 
union leaders acting on their own initiati v- 
and without consultation with the men i: 
the various trades unions. Where is lli. 
mandate' Mr. Hodges supplies tlj. 
answer in an interview' published in tin 
Sunday Express of 1 5th August. Ih 
denies any intention of attempting P 
impose Soviet rule but says : 

” The great point at present is tli.r 
“the Council does not regard tin 
“ Government as representative of tin 
“will of the people, and this Govern 
“ment will go tne way of all otlie 
“Governments if it stands betweci 
“the people and peace.” 

This is surely the reductio ad absurdtiin 
The Government in a highly* complicah." 
international situation are pursuing : 
peace ixdicy, the will of our own nation i 
for peace, l)ut according to Mr. Hodge 
the Government do not in tliis matti: 
represent the will of the people. It wil 
not do, and the plain logic of the niattti 
is that at any time and on any questusi 
I he Council of Action may in their wisden 
decide that the Government do not repu' 
sent the peo])le and proceed by dirve 
action to hold the nation to ransom. 

We all know that the world is war 
and the passionate longing of us ffl i 
for [xrace both at home and abroad. 

Direct action is not new. But it i 
not the path of peace, and if its protag' 
ists will read a little more history they v il 
realise how alien it is to the politi‘.« 
genius of this country and how fatal i 
may prove to their own political ^ 
ations. Incidentally, the bona fides n 
labour leaders may well be doubted wl ' ■ 
in the alleged interests of European 
they adopt a poKpy <2*^ * 

involve our awA couirtry^^m hon f 

of industrial r^erfutipn and cifil war. 



The Fourth Estate ? 


By CAPTAIN W. 

j o the Conservative 4he Council of 
!ion must inevitably present a problem 
;ir more subtle than it does to the liberal . 

\ ii;it is the essence of the problem ?' It 
that a new Chamber is foreshadowed, 
t is new enough in all conscience — 
ci iijiational not geographical, sectional 
\\\h no pretence at inclusiveness. But 
t has the master-mark of a Parliament. 

1 can vote Supi)ly. 

This is the essence of a Parliament. 

I a body whose consent is essential to 
li;.; initiation ami maintenance of any 
i:i1 ional enter] jrise. There is a percentage 
>1 onr people, a large but not a preponder- 
ititi-i percentage, the men who make the 
vliciis go round, the makers and users 
)1 jjower ---the iMHirth Hslate, the Kngi- 
HMs It is tlieir consent which is now 



■ Main Waher HlH.ot, M.l*., has, s^mr his 
' ' '' tar l.anavk at the general vtei thin, lapi.Hv 
'• sheet his reputation as^the nutst loii/iani of 
•utif;e.r Coalition I'nionists. He has sboion 
' '‘iurliahle independence of character us mlt 
f political vif Is and powers of rpijL’ramniatic 

i v that was never more rare in the House of 
j4s an officer in the ftnyal Army 
/' ^ Corps Af career in 
' ' ' during Ukf war; ai$d he has given a great 

■J i dn^of^ mprh 4o fhe Committee at 

■ minster, ^ whieh « secretary. 


E. eluot; IIP. 

essential to any enterprise, it is they who 
provide the backbone for the Council of 
Action. It is possible though not certain, 
that in this new body there is the collar 
to harness a gteat auxiliary to the dead- 
lift of reconstruction that lies before us. 

At present this Council is only a phan- 
tom. It has tackled Poland — a question 
on which the country w-as solid. It will 
not ever hazard an opinion upon Ireland — 
because on that there is dh^ision. And 
on the other great issue — nationalisation — 
exactly in so far as it represents even its 
owm supporters, it will s])eak with a nioit 
and xQt more uncertain voice. But for 
power the appetite comes witb feeding. 

The issues are intricate and novel. I'or 
the Victorian doctrinaire the question 
seems probably perfectly straightforward. 
The CoLineil is sectional, the Council is 
.undemocratic : tlieiefore the Council is 
wiong. Ilut this is a hasty and foolish 
generalivaliun. Idrsth- in some aspects 
it corresponds with realities ; secondly we 
ha\'e here another form for di.scussion, 
another arena for the battle of^biains 
instead of l)()mbs. The 'rhiia 1 Kstate which 
only ill the last Parliament asserted itself 
as sole ultimate authority of the realm 
should not rashl\' despise the I'ourth. 

By one oi the dramatic coincidences in 
which life is so lich, it was while Lord 
Robert Cecil was actually in full cry of 
denunciation of the new liody that the 
slam of the Commons’ great tioor crashed 
through liis speech. It is with thii? dis- 
courteous symbolism that Black Rod, 
the messenger from the Pjipcr House, is 
traditionally met. The door is slammed 
ill bis face : he must knock for admit- 
tance ; and. thereafter in accordance with 
the " commands " of the other Estates 
of the Realm the Commons troop leisurely 
11 }) to hear the ratification of their acts. 
It was a sudden and nule reminder of what 
had happened before in this country when 
jiower had ebbed im}>eTceptibly from a 
dc jure to a dr facto holder and the read^ 
justment had been unduly delayed. 

The question cannot be measured bj^the 
simple T-square coustitutional or. . un- 
constitutional democratic or undemocratic 
right or wrong. Undoubtedly we. Imve 
here a section of the community asser'^iig 
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a right of veto over the actions, ot the 
riiajotilY. The majority is at pre^rit 
reckoned by counting heads on the princi- 
ple of one man one vote. The acceptance 
of this equation really derives 
war when the -.;i h ilvnm Equation one 
man, one gun ’ v''as so rigidly demon- 
strated that "one gun. one vote" wa*^ 
tht' SL-lf-evident corollary. (Woman suffrage 
followed from tlie simultaneous demon- 
stration that save ])ossibly for the absolute 
killing, adults were interchangeable as 
parts of the madiine.) Xow we are at 
peace ; the proposition is no longer .self- 
evident. Wli}' is this ? 

I venture to sugge.st that it is because 
an alteration of values has arisen. The 
brute labour of our civilisation is per- 
formed m)t by men but b>‘ niacliines. 
Kven several years ago figures shof;ed 
that the horse-power of the countr^^ 
represented fi\'e .steel slaves to every 
household. And the Steam Men will not 
obey e\er\'oiie, but only those who have 
. learnt the language and can talk their 
tongue. In their ranks the Trade Union- 
ists cQjiMit ])robably 90 per cent, of the 
masters of the wheels. This is what is 
struggling to be born all through oar 
industrial civilisation. ’One section is 
arrogating to itself a disproportionate 
.share of the political power of the com- 
munity. But this is only the reflecripn of 
the industrial power it already posse.s,ses. 
Behind that section stand solidly the 
ordered ranks of the Steam Men, scores 
npon.sccjres of millions, the engines that 
sustain the whole state but know only the 
voices of the engineers. All our modern 
political balances twist and dip to some 
unseen ]>ull and will so twist and dip 
increasingly till we look this fact in the 
face, "i'lie engine makers and engine 
Uriver.s and engine feeders have their votes 
as men, and parallel and independently, 
their votes as captains of the hosts. The 
man on the foot-plate as he throws steam 
into the cylinders of the freight express, 
feels some 5,0(10 steam men leap to do his 
bidding — and they will not obey everyone . 
•—and this knowledge persists with him 
when he reads his morning news. The 
ribbon-seller of Self ridge’s, that counted 
as his mate one fighting man when they 
went over the top together, is on a differ- 
ent plane to-day. For the engines have 
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' never fenowii 

for his voice ojfl 

We have then the alternatives-- 

(1) To admit that the representati . os of 

the Steam Men have, by the very iirith- 
inetic of the position, a voting as 
producers quite dispTojiortumatv to ilieh 
power as consumers. 

(2) To learn the language of the Steam 
Men so tliat in emergency wc too oau 
control tliem. 

(3) To make our policy .so sinipli- 
obWous that all men will recogni.se it ;i,< 
iiievitabh' just and right. 

The liust. while ideal, seem.s impos.si!Jc 
of fulfilment. We are driven back ujxa 
the first, which would amount tO a revo- 
nitioM of the Council ; or, if not, to look 
facts ill the face and adopt the .secojul, 
recngni.sing that tilings are what they iov 
and the consequences will be what thi \ 
will be and that till w^e alter the underl\ ii.g 
realitie.s, the superficial appearances wiii 
ill the long run correspond with them. 
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The K Efead file Entente! 

\\ iieti Mr. Lloyd George and Signor eternal enmity towards Germany and is 
(;jV,|!iti launched from Lucerne a docu- always readf to march to Frankfort/ 
lilt ::! which could be' read exactly in the that she is determined to keep the w^ar 
c^-rsi 111 which you wished to read it~as a going in Russia though it means recog- ^ 
(1( chiration of war or as a declaration of ni'sing the Wrangels and other Germano- 
piiiOi — all France cried out that the Russian adventurers,' that she does not 
K- i elite Vhich had been broken was re- mind insulting her old Allies if they do not 
Hi. i-j. Unhappily the Entente is not agree with her. Conceal the truth under 
rt li ide. It cannot be re-made by mere any sort of oflicial statement y^ou please, 
stiijM'l tlctions. The fact that the clianie- it began to dawn upon the man in the 
K ill |H>licy of the British Premier happens street, who knew nothing of the fierce 
{,, -ike the French colour at a particular diplomatic fights between fmglish and 
111. ,iiu.-nt does not put France and England Fivncli representatives in every part of the 
iv! .'loeord. ^ world, that tlie Entente was no longer a 

I ranee and England could not well he reality, 
ill iiMne complete disaccord whatever the €t is certainly not a reality. If the 
(iinlivinatists and the politicians ma.y ]»re- man in the street has come to see that in 
ti ii'i. 'I'he two countries have taken dilTer- temperament and aims we differ diametri - 
i :ii iMutes. They have been taking them cally that England is parth' easy-going, 

M r since M. Millerand and M. Paleologue good-nalnred, wishing to give those she 
ri'placed M. Clemenceau and M, Berthelot. has beaten a helping hand, and is partly 
1 ;.mce has long been innch more bellicose practical, thinking no longer of wasteful 
rlMn England, which is on the whole hostilities but of recuperatingp trade, 

I ' icf loving : but the divergence of while France continues to be vindictive, 
\'!rws was concealed during the Clemen- fearful, nervously and yet braggartly 
c;;an regime — first because the French stirring up every little nation, believing in 
brcinieT and his assistants would never military and political domination rather 
i);i\ e dreamt of an (jpen quarrel with than in moral or commercial authority — 
I.'.igland, and second because Phigland while the man in the street rightly or 
t!»' was still in the first flush of victoiy wrongly figures the two countries in such 
jv.k! was demanding the Kaiser's head, opposite roles, those of us w^ho realise 
K Of 1 the conqdete destruction of Germany, what is taking place behind the scenes havef 
tad war on the Bolshevik.s at any price ; still more reason to know that Emglaiid 
/nd rather revelled in turbulence through- and France are at grips. 
f>fit luirope and Asia. -England had not They are at grips whether Mr. Lloyd 
i gun to see the danger of prolonging the George profes.ses agreement with M. ' 
eommotion and tb^jeotiflict. But England Millerand when the tide of battle turns 
!i<uv wants prospenty as a tangible proof against the Bolsheviks, or whether 
•I’^eace. She w^ants to trade with Gcf- Millerand professes agreement with Mx, 
I'l iuy which after all is a huge factory, Lloyd (ieorge by picking out of artfully 
V' liicli can supply cheaply many things worded manifestoes those passages which 
tfiat are now lacking or at an impossible are meant for him, and conveniently over- 
s’’ ice. S>he wants to trade wdth Russia and Iwiking those passages which can, if events 
J» 't deprive herself of Russian riches turn in another direction, be regarded as 
b'-rause she does not like Lenin!s necktie.s really indicating British, policy ? Have 
f I his morality. She wants to finish with you noticed, if I may allow myself a 
liiese w’eekly sensations which turn the^ digression wluch is not a digre.ssicn, how- 
'0»rl(l fbpsy-tUTVey, which give us no craiically valueless are beccinin|r all 

;uarant^ of any .Uh 4 of stability in British official statements — how tbej^ ebn 

ffomain. ■ be twisted in anj’ way, hew they say. 

It J wants the black and white at the same timie;? Sturely 

qiposiUf vewed honesty w'ould pay, even in 
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surely the reputation that Mr. Upyd 
(ieorge is getting on the Continent of 
being a mere weathercock, h<Jt^ 
relied upon by friend or foe, can only in the 
long run work us harm. ^^gHshmen 
like to believe themselves bluff and hearty 
and proud of keeping their word. Now 
oiir word abroad means nothing—because 
it has alwaj's a double meaning — and 
the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George changes 
from day to day. Our prestige is in peril. 
We do not stick to one line of action. 
Look to this, for our reputation for 
chicanery— though it does not correspond 
to British sentiments — ^is in large measure 
responsible fojr the dislike that is felt 
for us in Poland and in France. 

rt should not be supposed that there is 
only one opinion in France. France is 
complex and many-si<lecl. The Frai^ 
we loved still exists. But it is unfortu- 
nately true that there is a reactionary 
France. M. Jacques Bainville, who is one 
of the ablest of all the writers on foreign 
affairs in France, wrote the other da^^ these 
words wliich certainly deserve quotation : 

" Will France not dare to be that which 
she rejfily is, and that which she has 
appeared to all the world since her rupture 
with Bolshevism — that is to say, the 
country of resistance and of counter- 
revolution ? Why pretend, why blush ? 
It is a fact. It is a fact so clear that the 
epithet reactionary is applied to us every- 
where. In the present state of the world it 
is for us to guard that description. It 
brings us sympathetic agreement more 
and more, since there is only France wliich 
will consent to bear that name, since there 
is a growing need of order that o^ly TVance 
can satisiy . ' ' One is glad to find the ideas 
of those from wliom one can only differ 
expre.ssed so plainly. After all,* if one 
believes in reaction, in force, in the main- 
tainance of the present order by rej^ressive 
methods, it is better to say so frankly. 
The truth is, however, that the conserva- 
tism of France does not express British 
feelings. This difference is at the root of 
most of our quarrels. 

It is hardly necessary to examine in 
detail the multiple causes of these un- 
fortunate quarrels. It is sufficient to note 
that fundamentally there is a difference 
of sentiment and of outlook which was 
bound to finish by putting the two govern- 
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m^ts at loggerheads. 1 
Europe had never ntbfe, n^ of the Entente 
between Franc#hnd Bn^andj th^ she 
has nowi but it is sheer folly to tewnStruct 
the Entente on the false foundatib^^that 
the French Foreign Office would lav- 
down. The real reason why plain speaking 
is essential is that there is too often u 
tendency to accept, after protest, the 
French viewpoint. An Entente which is 
an instrument of w’ar, an Entente whicli 
would carry fire and sword into Russia, 
into Germany, into Asia Minor, ever\ ■ 
where, is not an Entente to be desired. 
Greatly as I believe the Entente to be 
needed, since the two Channel nations 
in accord can make of luirope what they 
will, can detennine the destinies of man- 
kind for generations, yet an Entente whose 
objects are bad is far worse than open 
antagonism. Better no lintente if it is to 
be a belligerent Entente. 

ir. . 

Lady Wortley Montagu in one of her 
witty letters recalls the case of a man wli'j 
discovered that all his ills sprang froni 
stone in the kidney, remarking that iu 
was not a whit ha])pier for the disc'overy 
Perhaps it does not help overmuch to 
show the reasons wJiy I'Tance and Etiglan- 'i 
in the diplomatic game have been engage ! 1 
in outwitting each other. On the part o! 
England there has been perhaps too 
much that is purely mercenary. Our 
Mesoj)otaiman expedition, our intrigiK- 
in Syria, were ilictated largely 1)y the liopv 
of gain — though it now appears that .such 
hopes Avere foolish. (Hir attempt to get. 
the upper hand in Coustaiitiiiople wai 
regarded by the I’Tench in the same light: 
So was our su})port of the little jHiOples 
on the shores of the Baltic. So were 
approaches tf)wards a conciliation \vnh 
Germany. t)iir attempt at peace with 
Bolshevism was looked upon as due to our 
desire to profit by commercial concessions. 
Our policy in short is considered to be 
dominated b)' the trading spirit. This is 
not entirely true : it would not be untair 
to sub.stitute the term peace spirit ior 
trading spirit. In some respects the t|rm^ 
are identical since ban only trade wth 

countries with wbioh are ^t>J)eace. 

N ow French pbUtics' have more 
idealistic motives. " are incliiiecl to 
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poiii %om on ide^st when lus ideals 
are humanitarian ; bul^when they are 
leactionaty we never drSm of employing 
the word idealist in the scornful sense. 
Tlie I^rench are incorrigibly idealist. For 
example th'^y believe it a virtue to keep 
ii[) their hate for Germany and Russia. 
Practical considerations are ruled out. 
vSontiment guides their policy. I do not 
believe that France is influenced much 
by the hopb of recovering what Russia 
owes her if the Bolsheviks are overthrown. 
That makes a convenient argument for 
those Frenchmen who are directly inter- 
ested . But the Bolsheviks offered to recog- 
nise the debt. Wrangel recognises it. 
y^very bankrupt or prospective heir can 
recognise a debt. That does not commit 
him to anything, nor does it profit the., 
creditor. France knows quite well that 
the Bolsheviks or Wrangel in platonically 
recognising the Russia debt iiave not 
Ihori.'by acquitted the Russian debt. Nor 
arc they likely to, an}" more than (ierniaiiy 
wild has also in the treaty recognised a 
tenitic debt. 1 do not think that the 
reason for French implacability towards 
(h ’lrinny lies in the demand for integral 
re] la rations. Tliat is only a symptom. 
Tik; di.sea.se itself i.s just hatred, converted 
into a national — or ratlicr nationalist — 
This hatred has become almost a 
^■(Ugion. In j)art perhaps it springs from 
k;\T. Kngland neither hates nor fears 
an\ other country. That is why her 
— in spite of fluctuations —is dillcr- 
enl from that of France. 

Even where France and England come 
into direct collision of interests France is 
inspired by what I have called her idealism; 
England is inspired by commercialism. 
Gnc is a pblicy of realitv : the lothcr a 
pol% of sentiment. 

An excellent example is furnished by 
the events iff Hungary. I have been sur- 
prised to see how little notice lias been 
taken of the French and English clasli in 
tliis country: It is typical of the disagiee- 
ments that divide the Channel peoples. 
Hungary has been a battleground e\'er 
siiKX' the fall of Bela Kiin.^ The most 
rcat^iionary govetomcoit of modern times 
was set up Ixirgdy with the connivance 
by the direct aasi^ance of the Western 
P')...ers. tltet are liappcning 

>n llnngai^ incnidiMe. ' In 
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this tiyentieth century it is sought to dis- 
possess Jews of their belongings on the 
simple ground that they are Jew^s. It is 
sufficient that .a man be denounced as 
having been the mo.st harmless kind of 
Socialist for him to be lost- It w'ould be 
doing the Bolsheviks an injustice to des- 
cribe the Hungarian, administration as 
White Bolshevism, Bolshevism reversed, 
the dictature not of the proletariat but of 
the reactionaries. To my mind the biggest 
blot on Europe is Hungary. Yet both 
France and Kngland are at work in Hun- 
gary. They^ire helping Hungary. They 
are helping Hungary just because they are 
fighting each other. 

Why ? To go into this disgusting 
Balkan business in detail would be a long 
story. It e\ cn links np with the Fiiime 
dispute which — though the fact has not 
been noticed — is nol a Yugo-Slav ques- 
tion so much as a Hungarian question. 
Yugo slavia can manage without Fiume — 
Hungary has need of it. Sc> have the 
Great ro\xeis who are now s>truggling for 
the contrf)! of the Danube : for w-hile 
Yugo-Slavia in possession of tliif* part 
wouhl as.sist them, Italy by holding Fiume 
can make matters difficult for them. 

Eet nic tr\- to tell this complicated 
history briefly. The key to Central 
luiropean politics is the Danube. Who- 
ever controls that mighty river controls 
all tlie countries which it traverses. How 
can it be controlled ? In the British vieW 
it can only be controlled by the aid of the 
trader. Before the war Germany w"as all- 
powerful. vShe dreamt of linkiijg up the 
Danube to her own ri\ ers by a wonderful 
series of navigable canals. >She lost. 
The French are now on the Rhine. The 
Danube is at their door. There is no 
reason wliy they should not, by great 
commercial efforts, become the masters 
of Central Europe. But England too 
had this ambition before them. England 
considered that it was essential to plant 
herself firmly in Hungary. That was her 
Danubian headquarters. 

At first she succeeded admirably. She 
was in virtual command. Her politics 
are trade-politics. But then France took a 
hand in the game. Her politics are politics 
of ideas — whether bad or good ideas heed 
not be discussed. She has by great 
now got on top in Hungar>". The swhrhi 

E:;’- ■ 
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of bei agents Juive iU>ne their work well. 
But thev have done it at the expense^of 
Europe as a whole. It does not trouble 
me that England should occupy second 
place in Hungarj' now ; were perhaps 
.better that she i)ccijf>icd Jip place at all. 

For the cojiscqucnceti as we shall see 
of the temporary success of Freueb politics 
are alarming. Those who are iti the 
secrets — not very closely guarded — of 
then'll a ncelleries know that it has become 
fashionable in France to strive for the 
triumph of Catholicism. The Vatican lia.s 
come into its own. Xot only is France to 
send an Ambassador to the Pope, but 
French policy in Central Europe is all 
driven by the idea of forming a Catholic 
Bloc. Hungary is not Catholic, but 
Hungary is a necessaty part of the scheme 
— which must not of course be represented 
as official or definite, but only as a sort 
of vague conception, a tendency, a 
direction, — which exists in the minds of 
certain French diplomatists and soldiers. 
To detach the Catholic Provinces from 
Germany, to bring them into the French 
zone dP influence, to spij^d out to Austria 
. . . there are even from time to time 
reports, promptly denied, that the old 
Austrian Emperor Charles will, with the 
consent of the I'rench, be put ou the 
Hungarian throne, but this, I believe is 
premature and the Hungarians are asked 
to be patient yet a little while. It must be 
said that the h'rench as politicians are 
more ingenious than the British, but they 
do not always take sufficient count of the 
haul facts, nor of the inevitable changes 
which will bring their plans to disaster. 

J list because there has been this struggle 
for .supremacy in Hungary as in many 
other countries, the Hungarian rulers 
have become powerful and dangerous. 
They constitute the most desperate nien- 
ace first by setting an example of militar- 
ism and reaction which may well be 
contagious, second in keeping all their 
neighbours on tenterhooks, distrustful^ 
ready to fight. We know that wars 
begin just Ijecause neighbouring peoples 
prepare for war, and regard each other 
with suspicion. Rumania regards Hun- ' 
gary with suspicion ; Czecho-Slovakia 
(Bohemia) is nervous ; Yugo-Slavia (of 
which the old Serbian State forms the 
greater part) is alaftned. Hungary, 
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through the complto of the Westom 
Powers is stitflW to bursting poim 
firearms, and guns h0.ve an unhappy habit 

of going off by theihselves. w;. 
turned against us as well as at-iinst 
Hungary «^ll the 'Balkan States. 

Does it not demonstrate a great lack of 
clear thinking in statesmen that they 
should for all sorts of motives-^Enghuid 
with commerciiil designs on the Danulie, 
France, with anti-Bolshevik, Catholic, 
and other more or less doctrinaire ]>:ir^ 
poses-^have allowed Hungaty^ to become a 
nuisance to their own Allied friends - 
Rumania and Serbia ? W’e always seem 
to be backing wTong horses, antagonisiiij^ 
our best hel^xirs. If tlie Entente wt;ir d 
reality it would devote some attention to 
these problems which don’t get into the 
papers, and upon which there is, therefuie, 
no attempt to find a common policy. « Mi 
Russia or Germany the Entente is obliged 
to pretend to act in some sort of hannoii \ 
— rudely shattered now and again — Imt 
on all these still more perilous question'^ 
which receive little publicity they do not 
even try to come to an accord. They act 
in opposition. They are busy piling uy> 
barrels of gunpowder to which a match 
certain to be applied one day. If tia 
peace of the world is to be maintained, I 
repeat, and it cannot be repeateil to'* 
often, France and England must have a 
real Entente. An Entente is not this '>r 
that solution of comi)romise on particuhu 
problems ; it is a co-operation of a serious 
sort bastid on definite principles, which will 
not be content with merely making false 
accords after new.spaper clamour, but 
will have a line of conduct which mak‘ s 
for universal |>eace. Now' w'ie are, con 
sciously or unconsciously, and cHft'dv 
because* of our division, w'orking for war. 

This hasty survey will perhaps help it) 
make it clear that Russia and Poland and 
Germany are not the only countries 'n^ 
Europe which should be watched. Foreign 
politics are much more compHcated than 
that. They positively must be undei- 
stood in, some measure at least by 
people. Personally 1 attach- the most 
vital importances to Hungarian "i/'- 

blem. But Eiiisb|i| is stf^^ 

* question^^rks; H wete^bhiy realist' 
how easential^h the abBouxtrd. au e 





tivc Lea^ ‘o^ Si&n|j-Ls an effective 

Kiitentel: ' 

The meaning of the ttedty drawn up 
bet A eon the three menaced nations, 
Kiiinania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia, is that they fear this revival of 
H’.: rian militarism. The treaty is 
directed against Hungar3\ Bulgaria, and 
other countries which remain outside are 
not really threatening, but Hungary is. 

I have reason to know that efforts are 
Ix'ing made to bring Greece into the com- 
bination and Poland too. That will be, 
wlien it is completed, a formidable Slav 
]>loc (with of course other elements but 
still chiefly Slav) in Central and Southern 
IviJ rope. Perhaps w*e can content ourselves 
willi the reflection that it wall be a rampart 
ai;.iiiist the Russians and against the 
Teutons, as well as a guard set upon the 
M;ii.;yars. But what is the Entente atti 
tU'.ie towards these events which are big 
with fate ? Has the Entente an attitude ? 

I >usi)ect it has not. The Entente has a 
\ ery limited r6le. Its principal function is 
to liold so-callcii Peace Conferences, which 
\ e at decisions on a few' subjects which 
l r;ince interprets in one way and England 
i)i another, both countries then being free 
to upset the plans of the other. The 
rt \\ Europe which has been made is as 
unstable as the sea. It is a huge experi- 
iiH !U. But it is an e.xperiment which is 
iKiiig badly conducted, ami the crucible 
luav Iniist. 

III. 

ifow' little control France and England 
lv.i \ e is apparent by a casual glance at the 
ni'»rning newspaper. Where is there not 
war or the prospect of war ? And this is 
lli<#result of nearly two years of peace- 
making ! Had there been any fundamen- 
tni agreement it is impossible that more 
progress should not have been made 
towards tranquility. 

And then think of the chances of this 
winter ! What a terrible outlook it is ! 
High prices, strikes, unemployment, empty 
grates and closed factories, fighting, 
lusurrection, revoitttion, starvation, pesti- 
- c death great harvest to 

1 ■ tiy^'-feBS^^|fia - -played ' the 
^<>1 which ^ open to it to 

pi v> . if Frac? and Bntaiii had not sought 
l»eat but had sought tl!^ 


cd human^^ what a different tale 
the?# would have been to tell. The 
Entente had a wonderful opportunit>% 
It was the master of the world, on con- 
dition that it* knew what it wranted and 
was single-eyed and single-minded. But 
jealousies,' rivalries, suspicions, egotisms,- 
divided the two coun- 
tries, and now it may be too late to heal 
the breach. The Entente is dead, but if I 
cry “ Vive the Entente 1 ” it is because I 
believe that the one hope for Europe is 
that even now' France and England, in face - 
of danger, economic, military, financial, 
will see that they must unite on a set of 
sound political principles and use the 
great powers w hich they may still possess 
to save the world from plunging further 
ink) chaos. 

There is talk in the entourage of Mr, 
IJoyd George of withdrawing entiMy 
from European affairs, 1 can quite nnd^- 
stand the despair that dictates that 
ilesperate policy. Unhappily we cannot 
withdraw from Europe and escape the 
universal destruction. That is no »:medy. 
We have to lend « hand. There will soon 
open at Brussels a great international 
conference to consider the whole financial 
.situation. That is the chief preoccupation 
of any statesman worthy of the name. 
Before yon can get back to the beginnings 
of financial sanity you have to abandon all 
thought of politics based on militarism 
and hate. Many months ago I wTote what ■ 
Sir Thomas Barclay noTV says — ^that 
France might well become more truly 
friendly if her own finances wrere im- 
proved. She looked to Germany, she 
looked to England for assistance — forced 
or voluntary. She w'as disappointed. 
Since then there has been a general smasb 
and a pursuance of diverse paths. One 
critic says that first France must be helped 
financially : another critic says that first 
France must adopt another policy. But 
finances react upon policy just as much as 
Jjolicy reacts upon finances. All ey^ 
must now be turned on Brussels. 
If there the true position is realised^ and 
sound intemational methods adopted, and 
if in addition France and En^and in 
particular can renew their old generous: 
relations, then we shall take a tremend^^^ 
stride towards the .itstorarion of Eurbpe^ 
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Leading Articles of thev Month 

WITH EXCERPT. COMMENT, AND CJIITICISM 


HARDING AND COX. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


In a very shrewd and interesting 
analysis of the American Presidential 
elections, the American correspondent 
of the Round Table (September) points 
out that in the feverish campaign which 
preceded the Convention at Chicago 
there was “ neither enthusiasm nor ini^r- 
est " among the public for Harding or 
Knox or Sproul or any other supposed 
favourite of the Old Guard. 

Yet, niae weeks before the dHcgates reached 
Cluc^^Ro, Harding’s campaign manager, Harry 
M. Daugherty, made the following fair ]>rophecv: 
*' At the proper- time after the Kepublican Con- 
ventiou®tneets some fifteen men. bleary -eyed 
with loss of sleep, and persgiring profusely with 
the e-xcessivc heat, will sit down in seclusion 
around a big table. I will be with them and 
will present the name of Senator Harding to 
them, and before we get tlir«)ugh they will put 
him over.” They did. Daugherty hjin.self was 
not among the nine men who met in the Hlaek- 
slone Hotel on the evening of June llth and 
agreed, after four liours’ disciLssioii, upon a 
candidate whom they could induce the Con 
veiition to accept. Daugherty was defeated as 
a delegate when his chief aliiio.st lost the prim- 
aries in his home State -Ohio, Nevertheless 
hi.s prediction Ava.s essentially correct. 

There are two possible interpretations 
of this I'riday night conference, declares 
the writer. The first declares that “ it 
was Harding vvlio, after all lay in the 
logic of the situation." 

Johnson never revnesented the opinion of the 
party. .V man to be feared, but never a man to 
nominate, 'l oo unsafe. The lavish campaign 
expenditures of ('.eneral Wond'.s supporters 
made him an impossible candidate in the eyes 
of the people. (Jovernor bowdcii’a personal 
wealth, together with the unfortunate dis**overy 
that two votes on the Conve.iitir>ii floor had l)een 
bought for him at a price, rendered him equally 
ineligible. Hoover was hopele.ss from the outset. 
His inability to increase his original five v^^tes 
at any stage of the balloting merely afforded 
coadusivc proof of his suspected political weak- 
iie.ss. So by a process of honest and studii>us 
elimination, the nine ephfeiees approached tlie 


name of Senator Harding. He was from Ohi<i, 
the home of every Republican President .since 
the Civil A\'ar. He was free from the taint of 
money and corruption. lie had a host of friend.^ 
and a personal record which could not be iui 
peached. • Ilis name was not conspicuou.sly 
associated with any controversial i.ssiic. He 
had coiisideratifui lor the bii.-^iness Jiiterests of 
the country : yet he had never ant agonised 
Lalxnir. He was safe and sane. Tie would 
distil harniony. i'hcse inconlrovertil»le fads 
having been ].>ointc(l (nit to the delegates oji 
Saturday morning, they at t.ture saw tlir; 
logic of the situation. 

The second iutcTpretatiou is cevtninly 
more melodraiuatic and perhaps no lUL'arer 
the truth than the first. It envisages an 
epic struggle between the forces of light 
aud darkness in which Senator Lodge and 
his little inner group of politicians dv" 
feated the purpose and aspirations of the 
Republican voters. It suggests a con- , 
spiracy on the part of the Old (Uiard to 
destroy the power of the Presidency and 
strengthen the hands of the Senate. 

As a proof of this plot it alleges that a Sena- 
torial junta, hmg before Convention time, .sur- 
veyed the le.jdiiig candiil.ites for the Republican 
nomtnaliou and found them un.suited to their 
purposes. They found that Johnson, Wood, 
and Hoover had dangerous wills of their own ; 
that they failed to observe the appropriate 
courtesies of jnirty conduct ; and that the 
election of any one of them might spell an#lu:r 
four years of senatorial suhservieucy. Lowden 
was more to their liking ; but if it were a question 
of staking victory uj)oA a comparatively un- 
known man like Lowden^, why should they 
name Harding, who wna an equally proiniteut 
figure, and a man whom they could completely 
trust ? 

When the Convention eventually as- 
sembled, it " resolved itself from the 
outset into a contest between the solid 
phalanx of Wood forces and the so-callcd 
Lowden supporters, many of whoiii were 
devoted followers bf the Governor 
Illinois, othepj of whom wer^ probably 
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persuaded to vote for Lowden in order 
to estaWish a deadlock." 

Such a deadlock occii^d. on successive 
ballots with really surpti^ig regularity and 
such a meagre chance of breaking that the 
nine " conspirators " agreed that the appointed 
time had come to fix upon a candidate whom 
thev could " persuade the Convention to accept.” 
;\nd the lot of Warren (htmaliel Harding leapt 
forlli ! It must be remembered that Harding 
jind been the choice of the Old (iiiard since 
winter days. Whether he was nominated by 
diabolical intrigue or because of the. ” logic 
of the situation ” is frankly impossible to .say. 
However, it may be confidently asserted that 
nine men were happy to discover that the logic 
of the situation completely coincided with their 
lie;irts’ desire and that a favourable moment 
bad come to press Seiiat<»r Harding’s name upon 
a tt)nfused and perspiring congregation. He 
won w’ith an avalanche of votes. 

b'or the Republican Convention " the 
clioice lay l)et\veen a striking manifesta- 
tion of progressiveness with certain victory 
on the one haiul and a ])rograinnie of re- 
acuon with probable victory on the other. 
Chicago* chose the latter alternative be- 
cause the prospect was more attractive 
•to the lx)sses.” But the Repwblicaiis 
had thereby left the \Ve.st, the ’women, 
and other harge bodies gf Idbend opinion 
I'Miiipletely tinsatisfied. Tlie.se votes, 
therefore, “ the Democrats might have 
luid for the asking," but the bosses who 
ruled San h'rancisco preferrerl almost 
certain defeat to the alternati\’e of a 
progressi vc pi a t f orn i . 

Co\, the writer declares, was no doubt 
the be.st choice the Democrats couhl have 
made from their possible candidates, 
but the Democratic platform was a 
colossal blunder. " There was every in- 
ducement for a sortie : but the old heads 
wagged No ! and the golden opportunity 
was lost." 

^Vitliout changing a single vvonl the 
record of Governor Cox's private life 
might be substituted with complete 
accuracy for that of Senator Tl.ivding. 
Nor is there apparently anything in their 
legislative records upon which to base a 
preference. The name of neither candi- 
'late is associated with any legislation 
ot national importance. But Cox's record 
Jis a Governor is really remarkable, while 
Harding's record as a Senator is empty. 

lx>T Governor Cox~^by the eataUisbment of a 
liaandal budget for the State of Ohio, by a re- 
’‘mdeUing of th^SH^hool systeisii of the State, by a 
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thorough reform of Ohio's prisons, and by his 
firm but tolerant handling of strike.^ hiUiin his 
jurisdictioii— ^has made a proud ncord of ccii- 
struetive achievement. Whereas Senator Hsid- 
ing has participated only in a minor capacity in 
the Senate Treaty debates, exhibiting s a 
disposition to be led by Senator Lodge rather 
than adopt a position of his own making. Cox’.s 
record as a Governor is striking : Harding'.s 
record as a Senator is empty. 

To choose between parties which have 
lost their once distinguishing characteris- 
tics, betw'een candidates w^hose personal 
lives have run along parallel lines and 
whose public records aie similar if not 
equal, between platforms which are alike 
in their emptiness, and betw^een two 
potential Vice-Presidents of exceptional 
merit — this is no easy problem for a con- 
scientious voter, even in a world made 
safe for democracy ! 

J3ut rvliile the claims of both candidates 
leave so astonishingly little to choose 
1)et\veen them. Senator Harding has 
already iiKule tactical mistakes v.^hich 
thrtaten lo di.sintegrate bis own Part)*. 

Harnuaiy was his tirst law, autl lit* has • 
violated it in Ins’ first utteraurt* The IXmo- 
cratic party h:is 1)fen presented with a second 
great oppurtiinity, and it lies in thcnjower of 
Cfovt^rijor Cu.\ lo l|tkindle the dying eiuVers of 
imlcpt'Udcnt ,UT>erul ti)lluiwsin.‘ijn. 

There is still another .sonn e of .strength which 
Co.\ has iKd: } et called upon. He is persona > 
(>rata with LafK>nr, thanks to his skilfulness in 
dealing with Oliio strikers during the period of 
his administration. At a time when other 
Executives were ordering out the State militia, 
Cox adojitcd the ptdicy of permitting unrest 
to run its course. When his fellow^-Governors 
w^crc suppressing mass meetings and dispersing 
crowd.s with the threat of macliiiie-guiis, the 
Governor of Ohio stood firm for the constitutional 
privilege.s of free speech and public assembly. 
Strikers living in areas close to the I’ennsyl- 
vanta-Ohio border made it a practice lo cross the 
line into Cox’s State, hold meeling.s of protest 
and disperse to their own homes in Pennsylvania. 
It has lieeu wisely observed that Ohio troops 
were never called out because they were never 
needed. All these things Labour remembers, 
and will bear in mind as November draws near. 

If Cox can capture the independent 
Liberal vote by, a strong prououncenient 
on the League, the powerful Labour vote 
by the simple assurance that he will deal 
with Labour from the White House as he 
has dealt with it from the State Capitol, ‘ 
if he can rekindle the spark of idealism 
among the millions of women voters, he 
will take ample advantage of the funda- 
mental weakness of the Republican 
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. The circle of highly ediacitted women ip to free women ^ofa ^p(>cilfed “ British 
ever widening, and if its members organise; :injstdarity. 
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their power will eorrespoii dingty ihcrease 
and there is no limit to What t^y can do. 
The world of science is c^n fe 
and also the world of politics, can 

women understand foreign politics ^ 

Miss Winifred Stephens ridicules the 
notion that women are “peculiarly un- 
fitted for the comprehension of foreign 
affairs “ in an article in The English- 
woman (September). With half Europe 
starving, she writes, half its governments 
on the verge of bankruptcy, famine and 
pestilence rampant, it does not look as 
though men have had any revelation in 
regard to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
But the causes of this belong to the past. 
The world is much more to-day in tie 
hands of women. They will triumph where 
others have failed. The future belongs 
to them. 

Those intellectual women who realise 
their responsibility for the future are 
seeking some* international activity, and 
perhaps^ the best expression of their 
desire for peace is the International 
Federation of University Women. 

'I'be Federation was founded in the last year 
of the war. Its initiators were two representa- 
tive bodies of women ^aduates -thl! American 
Association of Collegiate Alumnse and the 
British Federation of University Women. . . . 
In 1918 an educational mission dispatched by the 
British Government visited the United States. 
Its object wsis to inquire Into the possibility of 
promoting understanding between Great Britain 
and America by bringing together University 
students and professors from both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Mission included two women — 
Miss Rose Sidgwick, whose death on the eve of 
her return to England deprived the English- 
woman's University world of one of its most 
gifted representatives, and Miss Caroline Spur- 
geon, Docteur 4s Lettres, Paris, Litt.D. Michi- 
gan, and Professor of English literature, Univer- 
sity of London. To Miss Spurgeon ' the idea 
of the Federation in its fulfilment and consum- 
mation owes more than to any one person. 

Her first visit to America showed how 
“ five minutes conversation with the vivid 
and real personality of an Englishwoman 
of the right sort," to quote an American 
Professor, “will do more to promote 
friendly feeling for England than volumes 
of controversy literature.'' 

One of the ikaiii objects of the Feder- 
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world are being ^t up tb achieve this 
end. The Federation also intends to^pro 
vide international scholar^j^ ^nd tra 
veiling fellowships, co-operajtihg vdth the 
National Bureaux of Education in the 
various countries. Already a great deal 
has been accomplished. 

First, the exchange University 'teachers 
has begun, America setthe examjfe, in the 
beginning of this year the American : College 
women invited three of oiir U hi veraity women. 
Professor Spurgeon; I'rofessor Winifred Cnllis, 
and Dr. Smedlcy Maclean, to visit tfieir (Jol 
leges. Tw^o club-houses have been established 
one is at Washington, the other at Paris, where 
Mr.s. Whitelaw Reid hfis offered her beautiful 
house for the purpose. At .Athens a site has 
been obtained ; and in London a modest begiu- 
niiig has been made in the Club Room at 10t>. 
Great Russell Street. * 

In the matter of international scholarships, 
the American women have again led the way. 
Only a few months after Miss Sidgwick's death 
they founded and endowed the Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship of 1400/. to be held by an English 
woman in an American University. It is hopcnl 
Uiat in this country many will be found to follow 
their example and that set here by Sir Arthur 
Dyke Acland, who has generrnwly endowed two 
scholarships of 300/. for this year. 

Everywhere women’s emancipation is 
proceeding apace. In France the liighei 
education of women has extended to 
nearly ever>^ sphere and during the last 
six years the number of women students 
has doubled. The movement is going on, 
though more slowly, in Belgium, Itab\ 
and Spain. But l^e most remarkable 
report comes from Czecbo-Slovakia. 

' Spain, still in swaddling-clothes as far a^s 
women are concerned, has already been far out- 
stripped by the ' baby .state ' (as its represen 
tative, Miss Novakova, called it) Czecho- 
slovakia. In its ancient University of Pragpe 
thiii new nation has set the rest of Europe an 
example by its immediate admission of women 
to the rights and privileges enjoyed by men. 
It makes one exception, however : religion as a 
science is still regarded 'os outside a woman's 
tmrlieus ; theology bam its gates against her ; 
from that faculty she is excluded. But this 
exclusion is not for long. Already the daught*^^ 
of the President, Dr. Masaryk, has been invited 
to lecture on that sacroaonc^ subject at the 
faculty. 

The Federation is endeavouliQg to unite 
the emancipated womfia ol all these 
countries, and by stfengihQiung theii 





Lord Montea|[le, ; we (•tfee v^utherti 
Jnionist * ■ Irish p^s, and the Author of 
l e Bill to estabiish a' Parliament with 
dominion status in Ireland, which was 
(iently introduced into the House of 
vorcis, cr^tribiites an extremely important 
irticie to the Voniemporary Reyim (Sep- 
t'lnber). While ignorance is .no crime for 
lie public outfside Parliament, whatever 
t may bg for the House of Commons, he 
irclares, apathy is no isxcuse for anyone ; 
he people should insist on being told. 
^\1iat are the permanent facts which 
;tand out ? 

The first outstanding fact in the eye of the 
j«'\irnalist and the man in the street is the murder 
j)olice. But terrible as thi.s is as a by-product 
)f militarism (and be it noted there have been 
11(1 murders of police in Dublin since the I.)ul»lin 
^^l^opolitan Police were disarmed— at their 
requ^t, I bdieve), it is but the acutest 
«:i\iiij)tom W a deep-seated disease. I’ar more 
-crious in its effect on the whole social system 
'T )he impotence of the police for evt'ryday 
duties. The Royal Irish Constabulary 
srv a splendid force in point of physique, dis- 
I’lj'line, and fighting qualities, but their civil 
t-liuiency has always been impaired by their 
Mii-military sy.stein, and has been entirely 
distroyed by the militarist policy which has 
!). iMe them simply part of the army of oecup- 
pjlion. This destruction was fcillowed by an 
wii!l)reak of burglaries, robbing of mails, and 
It* her forms of hooliganism uo-wise [)olitical, 
:mi<1 hitherto comparatively rare in Ireland, 

1 bough greatly oil the increase in other countries 
si:ui‘ the war. The Royal Irish Constabu ary. 
iiM'itT the new’ militarising policy, hud enough 
1 «U> to defend themselves m the lew barracks 
ill which they were now concentrated (the great 
luajority of barracks being evacuated) and were 
i-rtwerless to stop this outbreak. still more 
ioririhlable trouble arose in the recrudescence of 

• little-driving aiid ranch grabbing in congested 
districts w'ith which the Royal Irish Constabu- 
liiry were equally unable to cope. Both these 
oi^veaks ran on until checked by Sinn I'ein. 

" may be doubted whether even the 
riuhless Prussianism will stop the murders of 
!> Tice. Probably the vicious circle of reprisals 
vill continue to reproduce itself, ^^’hat is 
<A‘i Uim is that further coercion, even though it 

• t- ips far short of Prussian ruthlessness, will 
111 cessitaie further militarisation of what is left 

the original Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
tb'Tr rrplaremer.t by Engl^h ex*soldiers camou- 
Hagei* p,;iu e The Royal Irish Constabulary 
known to be fesigning in large numbers, 
uiui these lecruits who succeed or 

of Irish recruits 
iniug fbx^) with the spirit of 

conquest ; .efffbt on social order and 

< J diug^ cfime m only be by way of genial 
t ^ Torism eseropcA' os the whole ,ppp^atioa« , 



It iiS impossible that these reQrtiits, : 
however good their fighting qualities, can 
be inspired by thA Rpyal Irish Constabu- 
lary tradition, pr governed by its discipline, 
which was specially designed to prepare 
recruits by a long course of training for 
their peculiar duties when scatter^ in 
small groups far from thdr offecers. r ^ , 
Wh^t are the Irish police actually ^/ : 
doing r" - V 

There is .singularly little ordinary, crime iii 
this country, and with the outbreak of hooli- 
ganism the police, as pointed out above, were 
totally unable to cope. Accordingly their 
activities for many months have been directed 
wholly aiid solely to the repression of political 
offences, and to the vain attempt to restore 
the shattered authority of the British Govern- 
ment over their owu kith and kin. And in this 
odlbus task their energies have been largely 
absorbed in defending themselves against the 
sieges of barrai'ks. in which the traditianal 
gallantry of the Royal Irish Cf)iistabularyl hu 
gained the admiration of their Sinn Pein oppo- 
nents, w’ho, in turn, doubtless suffered consider- 
able ca.sualties ; and against the more insidious, 
not to say cowardly, ambush attacks which 
mu.st surely be condemned in their hearts by 
most Sinn Keiriers, even though nolP without 
some risk to the attackers. 

But apart from such military duties, which 
ill any other cause would win them universal 
sympathy as well as respect, their task has l>een 
tile suppression of meetings and newspaisers by 
hundreds ; the lens of thousaiidvS of searches of 
houses; the innumerable searches of persona;, 
the stoppage of fairs and market.s ; curfew, 
motor jiermits, and other restrictions on liberty 
generally proper only to a state of W’ar ; inter- 
ference. mostly futile (except as measures of 
exa.spcration), with Sinn Fein collections and . 
loan — with Sinn Fein plans and enquiries for 
industrial and agricultural development — with 
Sinn Fein courts and police. 

lu a word, their work has been in attempts, 
largely ineffectual, to counter all the actiAdties 
of Sinn Fein, good or bad, coustrucUve or 
destructive — work purely political in its object 
and too often ignobly iu its methods. Could 
anything be more lamentable than such w^ste 
of fine material, or a mote cruel antithesis of the 
mercy twice blessed which blesses him tl^t 
gives and him that takes ? 

Simultaneously with the breakdo^wn of . > 
the police there has been a total collap^ if 
of the judicial system and of the extensioii^ 
of the powers of the Law Courts, the, ^ 
extent of which is admitted even by ? 
Government. ' 

While the police system has been 
ing down, and the' judStial systetn becohhig 
pafalyM. Simi Fein has b^h steadily eaub- 
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Courts of Arbitration, but aubaeciue^Uy dvil 
and criminal courts claiming antli^ity from a 
government that is de factQ, if' not ds jwe—' 
imposing punishment and exacting ^x^ties, 
as well as deciding rights. Secondly, Sinn Fein 
set up its own police which directed Its efforts 
in the first place to the preventtoii or discovery 
of thefts, burglariest and suchlike hooligan 
crime, and afterwards to carrying out the decrees 
of Sinn Fein courts. 

Lord Monteagle goes on to pay an 
nngrihlging tribute to the remarkable 
efficiency of these Sinn Fein “ courts '' 
and “ police." 

Landlords, graziers, shopkeepers and fanners 
have freely resorted to these “ courts " and 
acknowledged the substantial fairrie.ss t»f their 
deci.sions, and been thankful for the execution 
of their decrees by the Sinn Fein ' jiolice.'' 
Perhaps the most surprising evidence of both 
their powers and their justice has been in regard 
to the renewed trouble over the cattle ranches in 
congested districts. It is an oj»eii secret tfiat 
the Sinn Fein leaders were themselves alarmed 
at this development which seriously endangered 
social order and had cc«mplelel\- liaffled the 
Goveniment departments and the police. Hut 
so promptly, firmly, and impartially did they 
deal with it - insisting in many cases on sale 
(often partial' not total) of ranclie.s to *’ con- 
gests " or landle.ss men, l)ut at fair prices and 
preferalJ? through co-operative societies financed 
by a newly-formed National Land Hank, while 
disini.>.siiig ciaims altogether in not .1 tew case.s, 
especially tho.se backed by cattle -driving - that 
any .such conflagration has been averted if the 
combustible material has not V>eeu c<^mpletely 
removed. - If terrorist influences svere at work 
they were severely dealt with, and cattle drivers 
not only had their claims di.sniis.sed. but were 
even made to repair fences they had damaged. 
(Jf course, these proceedings are illegal. Ihey 
are even recorded sometimes in the oflicial list 
of "outrages" attributed to Sinn Fein. 

Matters have gone t(X) far in Ireland for 
technicalities, Lord Monteagle asserts. 
Men piefer justice even without law to 
law which cannot sec justice done. lie 
records the astoni.sliment of the Southern 
Unionist party, to which he himself 
belonged, at the di.scovery that Sinn I'eiii, 
althriugh it originated in the town.s, has 
no quarrel with them as landlords, but 
genuinely desires to keep them in the 
country ; ' Southern Unionists generally 

are coming to recognise the uiiexj^ected 
I»ower and will to govern efficiently and 
impartially." 

He notes particularly the excellent 
w (jrk that has been done by 

(!) The Industrial Commission of Inquiry 
intn [rish Natural Rewmrees, of which Mr. 
Darrell Figgis is the secretary, and before which 


experts .and practical men of every party freel v 
gave evidence. ^ 

(2) Tim Nhitfon#Xand Bank, W 

tributed so laigely to an amh^e settlement 
of the ranch question and holds out the best 
hope of solving the problem of agricuitura|talKnir 
in Ireland generally. 

(3) The measures for regulating drink traflic 
and stopping illicit distilling. 

Turning to the Government's proposa's 
in its Home Rule Bill, Lord Monteag’c 
points out that even some bf the Govern- 
ment’s apologists have defended the Bill 
on the ground that it would be " Sf> 
hopelessh' unworkable that it must lead 
to unification " between North-East Ulstci 
and the rest of Ireland. He proceeds to 
discuss the proposals outlined in the Bill 
which he himself introduced in the House 
of Lords, on behalf of the Ir;Sh Tloniinioii 
League, which has arrived at producing ;i 
stable settleiiieiil that would coniyily vvitii 
the (lovernment’s two essent'al coridi 
tions :•'-(!) That the demand for an Irish 
Re])ul)lic cannot be entertained ; and 
(2) that there should be no coercion of 
Idster. He (| notes tlie following summary 
of the plan by Captain lUinison, who is 
now Secretary of the Irish IVace Con 
ference : — 

" FarliamcJit to pa.ss an .At t cb-dariiig lftbi!:i’ 
entitled to a Dominioti and setting iq) .i 

Con.stitiu'ijl Assembly to draft a Doiliinioii 
Constitution subjeii to certain specified liiiiita 
tioiis as to tbe Crown, jx'ae.e and war, treaty 
making, and defciit'i-. 'flie Constitution, whei- 
drafted, to be automatically ratified by Bis 
.Majesty {iuiU--'».s it fail to conform to the power i 
and limitations created by the Statute). 
cussions as to defem:tr arrangements and ftttanee 
Can lake place l)et,weeii II, M. (fOverntli,cnt arni 
the Coii.stitm.uit A.sseiubly. .Aeceptaiice or 
rejection of IXmiiuion .status ami the terxini a.s 
to defence will lhu.s lie with .siXM.ially elected. 
rcpre.senlativt’s of the Irish people, A majority 
vote to deeide unless the Constituent Assembh 
arrange its procedure ollierwi.se. ' # 

Special treatment for ITster is to be seeure«I 
as foUow'.s ; • 

" When the Constitution .shall have l>ecMi 
pro\i.sionally adopted by the Constituent AM<;in- 
bly, the members from the .six couQti«!f> ii> 
separate Session can decide to .secure tht iuseT - 
tioii ill th(irt,.'onstitutioii of any or all aflP^d 
nients which they have put forward and whieli 
have Ixxm rejected by the Coustiiueht Assembly 
The.se ameiitlmcttts might effect comj^te ex 
elusion and equality of status for Buster- 
But they are subject to two, provtsjEKtv - 

{a) Such aiueudmeu'ta must ' 
counties only. 

{b) Ajhv such adoption i^/specfsi 
amendthexits, the Coftstitnent to tpeei 
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a^^'ain (the Ulster Members atten^hg and speak- 
ing but not voting) and introduce such 
amendments in the Constitution as afEecting 
the twenty-six counties as may be considered 
proper having regard to the adoption of the 
Special Ulster amendments." 

the difficulty of “ Ulster/* 
T^ord Mottteagle derives new hopes from 
the fact that “ Sinn Fein has a better 
grasp of realities than tlie old Nationalist 


party had, and is prepared to make very 
large concessions to ‘politics* for the 
sake of unity.*' 

- Sinn Fein will not negotiate, as we all know, 
with the British Government except on a 
republican basis ; but Sinn Fein can well afford 
to negotiate freely with their “Ulster" fellow 
countrymen without giving or exacting any 
pledges except of good faith. 
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■ _ Tte • .Rsvibw' , ■■^.:r,, 

WHO ; '.'/'i^tfi., ■ 


la ITOO.' tht white ikgiulkiion ;i|>f 'tJse, 
United States iii lofthd 

In 1910 it 82,000, (HK)., 

and this year, sa>^ Sir/^W 
of the American Federal ^xi^ua Office, 
writing in The /l^/( 2 n/io 
it may be estimated at 94,0(K),()00. As 
the census of 1920 is not yet available, 
he is obliged to base his analyas for the 
American population upon the figures 
collected ten years ago, which classified 
the population as follow's : 


Wim'K. 

Nutives of Native Parentage 49.S(Mj,000 

Natives of Foreign or Mixed 

Parentage 18.900.000 

Foreign Born 13,350,0(K1 

CoroirRKi). 

N» . : 9.800.(i)0 

li'il'.i.i I .i: ii; f <■: v':.'"' ■' 400,000 

Total../...; 9I,950,(KK) 


M^y people in Europe think of the 
United States as being principally " a 
conglomeration of immigrants from all 
nations and their children, loosely held 
togethe^i by self interest." The statistics, 
however, show that out of a total white 
popidation of 82 millioils, thd foreign- 
born and natives of foreign and mixed 
parentage, . together totalled only 32 1 
millions. To this important section of the 
population Great Britain, Ireland and 
Germany, together contributed more than 
half. 

Those born in England, Scotland, Wales 
and English Canada, together with those 
who had one or both British or English- 
Canadian parents, who, between them, 
comprise the British element in the United 
States, numbered 5,100,(KK). Those born 
in Ireland or who had one or both Irish 
parents, amounted to 4,500,000. Those 
born in Germany or who had one or both 
German parents, numbered 8,300,000. 
The remaining foreign element in the 
United States therefore amounts only to 
14^ mfllions. These 14| millions sure 
ccHuposed of 2 million Austro-Hungarians 

1 J million French and Canadian-French, 

2 million Italians, 2] million Russians 
(principally Jews), and 2} millicat ^andi- 
riavians. 

Large as this' is, says Mri; 

Rossiter, does it- Ei»opc^ 
conception of a iaic^ei 



pritici|wSHsec^o^^ American tw]}u 
lation, but SO xtiillio! 

; ahd'has this' |^ai 
majority secrrioA Of the people na foreigr 
or mongrel character ? 

At the First Ciensuii the wUte popnlatfoc \v£is 
principally Kngli.sh and Was practically all o! 
British origin. A stnall pniphrtion Tri.-,!. 
1'here were Dutch in aiul about New York, .i 
few Germans in various scattered conitnnnitii 
and still smaller and negligible numliers .1 
natives of other countries. riahaensf 

majority of the white population was 
descent or parentage. So great indeed; Was thi^: 
preponderance that to all intents dl^ jfntpo.se5 
the entire population was hcunQgehatjixs, and 
Anglo-Saxon. This was the basip; or ptiginal 
population' of the nation, from which aU censiu 
computations >>egin : and this od^&jlkl w 
stock, for the first half-century of tlbe iRephblic, 
was exceedingly prolific. Hence, a yery. large 
part of the fifty milliins of Americans classified 
in 1910 as “natives of native ^parentage ” 
descended from the l>a.sic British stock iot 
the minor but fully assimilated elements: 
enumerated in 1790. 

I'rom 1790 to 1830 practically no 
immigration occurred, and .such accession^ 
as there were, amounting to less than a 
quarter of a 'million people, came chiefly 
from Great Britain. An exhaustive in 
vestigation by the Federal Census Office 
showed that in 1900 there were approxi 
mately 35,500,000 persons descended from 
the white population, mainly British in 
its origin, that was enumerated in 18tK). 
Allowing for a normal rate of increase, 
this population i)robably amounted to 
about 39 millions in 1910. By a series 
of elaborate calculations Mr. Rossitei 
arrives at 4he conclusion that there arc 
" nearly fifty-five million of meft, women 
and children of British ancestry, weldtvl 
into one va.st and surprisingly homo- 
geneous element." 

This clement is the pillar which iiUpt>orte 
'Republic. It is the element which liiWii^s ar.d 
controls the United States. Even in; tiact-s 
where it is in a minority, it ecnerally 
The activities of the nation, innoite in variety 
and extent, both intellectual and xnnleidill, an- 
principally in the hands of persons of n^tiv' 
and allied stock. The farmers are largely nath • , 
as are lawyers, clergym^> physlci^. school' 
teachers, bankers, ti^mtfa^ugefs.' and 'man. > 
gen»> Yet this. 

since these vocations ate openteidQvw ’ 
Hence it comas ahoixb--no ^ 

toikl-othat tbe gmat oaiMatia* jmd cou 

traffing ckmeiit of Amajiaaii p^idation over 
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tioiiinin of ttee mfilioii ;:s(juai:e is 
].,rly lumiopencoiis ahd singnlAily ai^W iiiidesds. 
\iiv i'lielligeiit stranger fi^i New England, 
inuring tlW home: of 

at r^mdoiii in a far Southetit stfite, wdnldi npod 
iiiLiniry, find ^sinifitfv origin,- -^peThaps fhe saz^ 
i;ii,£»Ush county, -—and the existence oi‘ opinions, 
li.ipes, and prihcij)^ varying from Ida own only 
HI the extent .which might be : expected as .a 
]v>ult of totafly diiTereiit climate and different 
(uvironment. lie would find, also, exactly the 
.sHine language, varied only by a slight local 
iK:( ent. Were he similarly to enter a farmhouse 
in i(jwa, he would be likely to find the descen- 
<lai)t.s of respected citizens of his own state, or 
e\ » ii county, a century ago ; and they probably 
u(jiild exlubit among their household go«^ds 


UU^ican. ‘f resound thibugh %he 

and across the u ,iier. n-iiicmber theii the tfh- 
rufiSed fifty-five millions, A^ori dly they lure 
^acid deeps of the lia^h, lie far 

beneath the roaring sttfface waves. If fcxretgn 
complications were actuifily threatened by rt^ 
latitude allowed to public expression, :swift and 
overwhelming vfould be their cpiiideihilation, 



soiiio prized bits of furniture or silver that were 
!ir(, light oyer by the Pilgrims or made in Colonial 
In such households are found the old 
uiitional spirit, and here, also, the traditions of 
tlie past. They are substantially the .same in this 
!>ysi( national stock, whether its members be 
rcsiiUnt in New England, the far Soutli, or the 
l,ir West. * 

«. ' 

i'lic American native stock, with its 
assimilated early additions, is the greatest 
Aiii'Jo-Saxon element in the world, Mr. 
Rossiter declares, 

I:i numbers it is greater than the entire coin- 
l)iin*d pupulation of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Canada. It possesses, except in small areas 
111 the vSouth, a strikingly high average of edu- 
i-aiiDii. The real American, like his di.stant 
liritish fOYebcars, is undemoxjstrative. He is 
p.itient under .provocation, but intensely iiule- 
pci dcnt, and, once aroused, rather pugnacious. 
During the past century the native-stock ele- 
iiu nt has been so strong of character that it has 
imp lifted its owm ideals to many hundred 
iliousand newcomers. It was this element that 
ill "used itself when America entered the ( rreat 
Wui . l^arge as were both population and geo- 
grnpliic area, the nation then had no two opinions. 
Men and women of Maine and Oregon and Florida 
doing the same things in war-preparation 
and doing them In the same way. 

Hut the average native American is not 
speftilly pro*British. The ancestors of 
miiuv of this element t‘inigiatcd from 
Great two or three centuries ago. 

^>v^^^theless> -the American and the 
Briton, spnnging in the main from the 
saiiio speak the same langu.igi 

of ideals and purposes. They have much 
Gie likewise similar 

t^knients 

■ ^ % V ■ ■ 

!!. to at home 



I ' diataxit Butope« Aaddea seems inoonsis- 
tci.i and uscdFtiiin; tf there eppear vagoiiee 
oi( Uir part'of gdvenuaeat or ptflwc ; if, eehoei 
<>t shouts of 'agftatSt who dalih'‘th..;}ei^>'- 


To euppliy one good ermy ration it is 
.fi9i|Msary;,.that j^' - ' 

' :aho^';4o'bMhgry^ : 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 


At a Conference held at AtlanSc City, 
U.S,A. , last autumn, winch was attended 
by some 4,000 Americau business men, 
representing most of the g^at industrial 
and financial interests of that country, 
together with a number of representatives 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, it was decked totorm an Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce to act on 
behalf of the general trading interests of 
the allied countries and of such neutral 
countries as might be invited to join later. 
The inaugural meeting took place in Paris 
from Juiie 23 to July 1 last. There were 
present about 150 delegates from the 
United States of America and about 
50 each from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Belgnim. * 

The organisation, says >Ir, Eric Under- 
wood in the A nglo French Review -(Sep- 
tember), has been fornie<l for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion from, and of acting 
internationally on behalf of, the com- 
mercial, financial, banking, and shipping 
interes^^5 of the world. It is also hoped 
that, through the League of Xations, 
with which it should be closely connected, 
it will carry into effect by means of 
representations to the various Govern- 
ments the views of all those engaged in 
these activities. 

Among other resolutions passed by the 
Congress were proposals : 

That import and export prohibitions .shall biv 
revoked as .soon as the internal conditions of 
each country shall allow ; 

That full and reliable information l>eiug a 
fimdamentiii requirement for the determina- 
tion of the polic)’' and coudncl of iiiUrnational 
enterprise, a Central llurcan of Internationa! 
Statistii s be set ii]) : 

That ij) the ntili/.atiou of hydro-electric 
power he hastened in the largest pcjs,sil>le way, 
[h) measures be taken to use mineral fuel 
in the most .scientific and economic manner, 
ft) the research and extraction ot oil re- 
sources be fully developed ; 

That a Foreign Credit riiireau for the service 
of cxportcr-s lie set up, and that citizens of 
allied countries mutually extend to buyers 
the utmost credit facilitie.s.; 

That measures be taken to preyeiit double 
payment of income-tax ; 

That .steps be taken to reduce the importation 
of non-essentials into, and to increa.S€r the 
exportation of goods of all kinds from, coun- 
tries with deprociatcid orrhanges, and thereby 
to itnprovi- iiioiT i-srhsing* :- ; 

'I'o set up a permanent committee to study 


what m^ans shomd be to fachitate all 
operations of traneport,. and to make widely 
available to all interested informatioii aa' to 
such facilities ; v ' 

That as tlto depreciation of exditange Varies 
consideratdy as between different countries, 
a special Committee inquire into the situation 
on merits in each country, with a view to 
determine the iutriiLsic value of money in each 
country" ; 

That all .subsidies .should be dp^c tt'^y 
with the exception of those relating to trads- 
port services of publjc necessity on routes 
which would be coinmercially unworkable by 
private enterprise. 

In its constitution, the International 
Chamber of Commerce has formulated its 
objects as being 

‘ to facilitate the conmicrciiU intercourse of 
nations, to .st cure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting commerce and 
industry, and to ]>roniote peace, progress, and 
cordial relations among countries and their 
citizens by the co-oireratittn of business men 
and their organi/.atifms devoted t6 the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry.’ 

The League of Xations, to which wt 
all do at lea.st lip service, say.s Mr. Under- 
wood, will tend in practice to become a 
Leagut: of Go\’tTniiients. The Inter- 
national Cliambcr of Commerce will bi- 
nearer a Lcagiht of Peoples, for it will lx 
more in touch with the reaHtie.s and neenb 
of everyday life, just as the personnel o' 
national chambers of commerce are les> 
bureaucratic than civil servants. 

There art cveu tt>-day indications that the 
main suppcjrt for the League of Nations comes 
from one certain trcml of political though i 
But the Interuational Chatut>c.r of Coini]|Leicc is 
quite definitely non-partisan, and there is n*’ 
reason w'hy it should be otherwise ; and it.- 
comluct will be in tlie hands of practicid men 
and not of jjoliticiaii.s. 

The constitution of the lutornatioiial Chamber 
makes provision btr a Board of Directors Aui 
listing «jf two per.sons cho.sen from each country, 
organizations of wdiich an' eligible for, and hiive 
taken lip meintiership in, the Xu.ter|l;atio»al 
Chamber ; its headquarters, provisiodalfy at 
I^arls, are to be* ulliiiuilely at the Seat m the 
[vcague of Nations. Membership is Open to 
national, local, commercial, financial, and in 
dustrial organization.^ which are not cCHCjiducted 
for private or partisan purposes; bqii4c.a 
a.ssociuteship of the Chamber without voting 
power is open to individih^, firms, and corpora- 
tions engaged in business actiriites to 
the organizations of which ato fo^; 

membership. In addition to toe:. Soard oi 
Directors there is an Adntoilstto'^^' 
with advisory pOVrers hot nb vote totoi toaitoge 
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ARE THE BALKAN RACES QUARRELSOME? 


To the mind of the^rdinary person* 
this question would seem to hayje answered 
Itself long ago — ^iii the affirmative. The 
average "El igli‘'hTi.;ii! who has followed 
jhilkan history for the last hundred years 
luis pretty well made up his mind that the 
Balkan peoples are (1) . primitive and 
violent compared with the more effete 
peoples of the We^ ; that they are (2) all 
cruel : and that (3) all the races hate one 
another. Therefore this natural qi^.arrel- 
sDiiieness would appear to be placed 
beyond doubt. 

This belief, however, is challenged by a 
woman writer in the Balkan Revieu' 
(August), who, while not denying the 
iiiicleniable fact of quarrels between the 
Ibilkan peoples, gives it as her impression 
that, “ so far from being quarrelsome and 
violent, most of the inhabitants of the 
Balkans intensely dislike fighting and 
physical roughness of any kind ; they 
will stand a very great deal niore ill- 
treatment before revidting than any Scot 
e\ er born, and they will forgiv<‘ and forget 
iii.iuries that no Scot would ever overlook." 
Amongst tliese people tliete is much un- 
necessary suffering caused b^' unimagin- 
ative callousness and ignorance, but feeling 
to the cruelty c»f the jx'ojde ma\ be 
gatliered when I say that I had ne\'er any 
hesitation in leaving my small children 

ilh Balkan nurses on the score of cmelty ; 
what prevented my letting the children 
much out of my owm hands was the fear 
of spoiling through ovet- indulgence." 

The writer, a Scotswoman, lived in 
Bucharest for eleven years, mixed with 
all shades of Roumanian society, and 
travelled all over the Balkans. She cen- 
ters that if the Balkan races have fought 
among themselves, it is because Germany 
stirred them up to do so for her own 
piofit. As she Jenew' many more Rou- 
manians than SerKs, Bulgarians, or Al- 
banians, her conviction that the Rou- 
manians are inherently tolerant and 
yjeaceable is stronger than iny similar 
<=onvi^oniu the casse of Serbs, etc." But, 
i^!>eaking generally* she considers that 
‘ ven with the Serbs* " the most warlike 
Balkan races," "the terms of the 
■^ustrian ulttmatum of ^191 4 show how 
’ 'ol lit Vu insulting the Germans ^and 


Austrians thought it necessary to be in 
order to cause Serbia to reject the tertns." 

It is remarked that "boys in the 
Balkans havo not tli^t typically British 
delight in scrapping, ragging, and violent 
games " ; and " the character of a people 
is shown without mask in boyhood." In 
Roumania, until recently, there were 
practically no games for boys. Yet the 
bulk of the Balkan races (the peasants) 
arc extremely hardy, * 

The peasant, however, an tistouied to an 
over-hard life, considers that happines.s consists 
in the ahsence of exertion . Town-dwellers, 
dc.seeiided, at most, a few j^eiierations back from 
peasants, have lost tlioir hardiness, aJid have, 
retained their viiw that e.verlion i.s to he avoided 
where possible. This i.s partly a transient stage ; 
inaiiY parvenus are already adopting a more 
active physical life, though one never finds any- 
tliiiig like the s;;niolove lor fresh air, cold water, 
and exercise in Koiiniauia .is in England. 

Mv first reason, then, for con.sidering that the 
^ copies ♦)£ the Jhilkan.s are n<.»t qnorreisoilie is 
thfit thty emphatically di.slike ilic physical 
trouble of qnancliing. They will even submit 
to considerable indignities ^^itl^tnlt revcilting ; 
in fact, they can he bullied. Few imusiers treat 
their subordinate.s wjth respect, and subordin- 
ates are apt to tanev that their ma.sters are.^not 
in earnest in their commands if tlie.v do tfot 
enf<.»rce them with stri>ng language. .Vn English-, 
lady ill Ivonniiinia coinjilained to a Roumanian* 
that her .ser\auts wen* inattentive and did not 
obey her. The R'nirnanirm asked whether she 
said, " I'lcase do thi.s,'' and Won't you do 
that ? " ■■ Yes.'' .she said, “ of course." " Well, 

T say, ' Do this, blank, blank, blank ' ' and you 
should see how they obey me.” 

One reu.son for the extent of Ocnnaii influence 
in the llalkans is that the Germans grasped the 
fact that bullyiiig succeeded, and were thus able 
to carry their points. 

A second reason for denying the quarrel- 
someness of the Balkan peoples i.s that 
they aw superficial in their feelings, and 
not capable of the strong, enduring affec- 
tion.s or dislikes of more northern nations. 

Even the feeling of iialionalitY is, contrary to 
current belief, much less .strong in the Balkans 
than in Engiaiid ; howcYcr, in England our 
national feeling is rai;elY outraged, and so we 
have few opportunities of finding out how stn»>g 
it rejjlly is. In the lialknn.s there w’as irridcu- 
tism to stimulate this feeling, but on the wbede 
1 had tie impression that a very great deal of 
talk hid B not very «goroo« feeling. 

The Balkan peasant of one race is so far 
from feeling himsdf different from another 
ra<% th^t he not ini^equently intermarries* 



igo ; 


hardly realising that he is doing - 

a family which' I-tediw 
was a Kacedoman 
a Bnljiari.iii. two 8<ms went 
and became American one son 

canje to Roumani^ and became a Rou- 
manian official, and one daughter married 
a Biilghrian. t^ugh itmu^ be added that 
she divorced him in 1916.*- ^But 

The greatest reason for thinking that the 
Balkans are likely in future (with just settle- 
ments of the Adriatic and Albanian questions) 
to be a haven of peace rather than the storm- 
centre of Europe is that the Balkan character 
is sweet, gentle, and. above all, tolerant to an 
extent tinkiiown in the West. ... I do not 
think'. .that tolerance of evil is entirely a virtue ; 
it imjpiifes a certain weakness of will, and it leads 
to a low' moral standard, black sheep finding 
that they can be black sheep with impunity. 
But everyone ha.s the “ defauts de ses qualitds." 
and the Englishman who reproaches the Rou- 
manian both with the low moral standard due 
t(> his tolerance and with cpiurrelsotneness, 


"ihtcilerrace. -and cruelty, : 
unjust. There isg;«ry BK^ ]^ngli..li 

f rin Rousnanie, and we *kce apt to ^judge 
tbf RoiimaniaiiB semely ihey xesient; how< 
Heyet, bi^g judgM by* fonta standards,; and 
tlieiBS^^ by ]|ii|^h intolerance 

' and ' 

The point view/ but 

not often exposed, is thkt/evUdoing the 

order of nature- it was fated hap^ 

pened“--but that real badass eonsMe inlaying 
ili-will against any human being, even again - 1 
an evildoer. Thus my. tvok would not adiiii-. 
that it mattered if she ^ved ffln»er three- 
quarters of an hour late-^*' jt - 

she considered me a w'oman wifn ah etiSd 
if I scolded her severely and was at 

dinner being late. ... ^ 

Once there w'as -a case o]f murder before the 
courts in Bucharest.' 1 he mnidvr was ctiiiiniitt- 
in hot blood, and evidence suftcleut to convict 
was ill the hands of relations Of the murdereil 
man. As some time elapsed between the murder 
and the trial, the resentment of the relations 
cooled, and they refused to give evidchce. Ihcy 
.said of the murderer ; “ He is a man too, aud 
he has suffered.” 


D.O.R.A. IN THE “LAND OF THE FREE.” 


Thet¥ i.s 'much to lx; said for com- 
nnpity, writes Mr. H. W. Kevinson, 
describing his recent visit to America, in 
the Contemporary Rremv (September), 
and “ standafdisation " makes life as easy 
as thought is to a Catholic. One has only 
to do what every one el.se does and all is 
well. 

But that personal' lilierty wdiich i.s the very 
(object of civil life, and the Source of all advance 
in thought or action, is pcrpelually threatened. 
It is true 1 wa-s in the States at a bad time. The 
Espituiage .Act, our upstart D.O.R.A, s hideoiii 
vfuinger si.ster, still flaunts in White House and 
Senate Halls, while the Cinderella of Freedom 
sits, wiilKuit a champion, in the du.st. American 
audiences still shout ' My country ’ti.s of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty,” They .still acclaim the 
star .spangled Banner that ever will wave " o’er 
the land of the free and the home of the lirave,” 
But liberty is an alien in the country, and the 
Star-spangled banner waves over the prisons of 
the frt.-e I'A'onomics are much studied. Next 
to Psycho- anal vsi.s, the relations of Capital and 
Lalwiir, the various kinds of Socialism, and 
other abstract .subjects are most talked about 
among the young and intellectual. 

But whien it comes to reality, Ubcralism, 
Radtealtsin, Stxrialhim, and !'i-i!-f-L'«isiii aii all 
jmiibled up toget^r and suppres»(i^>< by the 
‘^ovtrrnment With Wi ulWeasoftmg despotism not 
bir short of the Tii|r> before the revolutioiiv 
*hv Labour Party aiid cyeii tiie Ttfkte Uaim 
iiri; regarded with .siispfcloH, ' -./ / : 

■ I doubt," says Mf: Neviis^ 


Labour Movement a.s a whole is much in 
advance of our Labour position iA 1960. “ 
Now and again, as on January 2nd and Mii> 
1st of thi.s year, the filovernment deliberate! v 
promotes a panic. It avowedly employs prov -- 
cative agents, w'hich are here colled “ unde r 
cover informants ” by their Goverxuxieiit eni 
ployers, and ” .stool-pigeons ” by their intends 1 
victims. It employs tlie.se most di^grade.d <1 
all human Iteiugs to instigate the workers 
violence, to dangerous sfieechea, and tiirbuleid 
proce.ssion.s. By the employment of the.se 
loath.some reptile.s our own Gbv^lltllit^ hii» 
lately Wen teaching us what this fori» 

of tyranny implies, but in the Stat^ I am told 
the u.se i.s more frequent and mpri; 

Nof should any nation that rings - of; IteedoJu 
suffer such a IkkIv as the Secret PbHce, with 
their private examinutiims of the acetuia^* 
system of solitary confinement > 

fSeipn trial, and the tortures of theif ii^roci«»'‘^ 
’' Third Degree.” k do not know 
how many ” politicals” are nbw.ih j^dion, or 
how many ‘"^aliens” Imve 
banished upon police iuformatidli/ But I km*''' 
that Eugene Debbs, apparently finest 

and most lovable of Labour leadtfs, is ahui oi 
one oTthe fouUest pri^tis ; and Mo^ IStelna-', 
a Pacifist of is imprisooed for fiftet o 

years for distribuiiig leaflets urging acidiers n* i 
to attack the Russian revolutioii tiVb yaars SK", 
1 am’^told that at tSast a thdusmsdt.^' 
incittding seventy cousdeatioiis.jMe«Ma '! 
hiuMbcd 

WoOsm ^ ihe WoMiT^ wben 

thOIf. a M iwtiee; ave-ntSl in nol.^ A few fi»'' 
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jUiiiiA^iis, of the Supreme 'Courts and ' Judge 
Auderson— have the couram to denotmte and 
repudiate these aboisdnatiQi^ Riit indignation: . 
iijDves slowly in the The whole nation 

is leisurely. The i^iwtiny iS Wt. Rage cannot* 
..ri-ntratc. The people ate *Vatandardiaed.** 

, ppily lor the wor^, 1 have sever known a 
])r<>ple who were xiOt beyond cosiparlson better 
tlMii their (^vernmeiht, and in the States this 
i> iis true aS; elsewhere.” - 

Regardii^ the general rqwrts that 
American opinion is hostile to this countr^^ 
Mr Nevitisori writes : 

III certain newspapers 1 found hostility, and 


it needed no laoldhg for- Among some political 
parties i found it. diiefly under the pretext that' 
the of Nations is a device promoted by 

^gland to preserve het Empire free of cost. 
Among the peopk t found fib hostility at all, 
but on one single sublet I had violent 
reproaches and ^bitter disappointment. Ireland 
was, of course, tlie subject, and t kad'hb nnsw^ 
except that the English people^ tike ^ 
are so incomparably better than thei^w 
meat that they might belong to a different 
country. But the shame of our Government in 
Ireland lies like a blight over pur reputation 
still. It is a terrible thing to feel a.shaiiie<l of; 
the country one love.s. tt is like coming home 
and iindiug one’s mother drunk upon the' floor. 


CONVERTING GUNBOATS TO MERCHANT SHIPS 


We lost eight million tons of .shipping 
(luring the war, and although this loss 
hLi^ already been more than made good, 

} Li; the call for nuTchant shipping, 
("lieeially for the smaller ships that, are 
siiitjibie for the coasting trade, is still 
pLi-^istent. The explanation of this in* 
tense* demand, writes Cominander Eld red. 
K.N,, in the World'H Work (August), “is 
ti) it our existing tonnage is not working 
ai ihe capacity of pre-war times, for the 
r^.ison that the human factor is refusing 
to ])roduce the maximum output. The 
T( viilt is congested (juays and warehouses, 
an i ships hing idle in jxnt.” 

Tile large number of merchant vessels 
tint were withdrawn from naval service 
tinriug the \var has now — apart from 
those that were sunk — been reconditioned ' 
ainl returned to their owners. Is it not 
]» ‘ ‘sible to utilise for mercantile purposes 
tlv huge number of warsliips of various 
si>’es that have been discarded as obsolete? 

}’>ut th^ ordinary flghtiiig ship would l)e quite 
for coa version to a nico'hant ship- 
H>r armour,^ her itiiininerable small coiiipart- 
iu( vits, sand the large space orcujned by her 
uiiirhintiry put thk out of the question. 

There ate, however, a large number of 
vt ^iels built during the war which do not 
po; .se.ss the^ drawbacks. 

'iiiong^t them were the patrol gunboats 
' fhvd KU v' boats* of which about were 
designed niaiiilly for the conxoy of mer- 
r v> .m 4 <hips,' diid atmad wdth^^ gun as a 

i.on acuiust t.T-b6af«. ' About a third of 
tiK-in went TW -dtied. for^ mine- ■ 

;hiH' ol:....them wet!^- coni^ted diukui. .the; 
r year* of the war. and the nm.'dnder whs 
red adkr the dmr. Ttiey are known nlkthe 


" Kil *' bfiats from their names — KiUarney, 
KUkffmv. hi ihnartfocii, Kildare, and so forth. 
Trty were designed with the funnel exactly • 
midway between bow and stern ; the bow and 
stern outlines .similar, and the profiles of the 
forward and after-parts of the ship precisely 
similar. This was ounnmllage. and its qbject 
was to make it dlflieull to <li.‘<tingui.sh bow from 
•tern. 

These ships in their structure, framing, 
plating, and engines were much ii»re like 
cargo vessels than warships. ShipbtxUi^j’s 
and shipowners both recognised the 
bility of producing serviceable cafgOr 
vessels from them with more or less 
modification. 

Wben they were put up. for sale they sold 
readily. .\ .single firm bought -19 of them* ^ 
another firm 10, another 5. Only one of the^c'; ’*'* 
firm.*:, that of John Thorii}’crott, proposed a plan. . 
of coil version by lengthening the vessels 43^ 
*feet. This additional length had tt) be deter- 
mined by n irarefiil calculation of the strains 
khd stres.ses that a long hold full of cargo would 
bring upon the ginlers, frames, l>eams, and 
plates. A further iiiCTea.se in hold space is ob? 
tallied by taking out one of the two Vioilers. 

This, of' course, means ii reduclitm of speed, 
but not to so great an extent ns might l>e iraag- 
iiied. As a gunboat, the ' Kil " boats could 
steam at about 1*2 knots with two boilers. 11 is 
calculated that a single boiler will assure the 
boat a s).>eed of 10 knots w hen .she is lengthened. 

Nbw a ship pays more dearly in coal Cohr 
sumption for every knot in increase of sp«^d* 

At IB knot speed the cargo-boat will bum abbuk 
half the amount of coat that the 
quircdto dlive her at 12 knots. It is ic;ou«d4i0ped 
that thlivj^&omy ju^ a reduci^ df th^ 

Iniuket* tr^dd fiitther tQ the hold capacity: 

The jgunbbat stowed 3(Ni |otis of coal. The 
jehgth^ehe^ cail^ vessels Wtii stow 130 tons only. 
WiQi tliia ^astity she will be able to steam 

cover 3.500 

befdre tepleididttitg wim:c 
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As gunboats, the Kil '' boats had 
all their living accpramodation. on the 
lower deck, which., was lighted by glass 
scuttles in the ship’s side. As this now 
becomes cargo space, these scuttles have 
to be blocked. » 

Very little alteration is necessary to convert 
the officers' mess into the after hold. The crew's 
quarters in the, gunboat are thrown into the 


hold space, and the cargo vessel's crew,’ .much 
lOte numerous, mil have their 'rin irtors iii 
usiial cargo vess<^ situation tn the i-iret-.s- 

The lengthened %Ot|ts will have a 
capacity for 950 tons cargo. When 
carrying their full load of cargo, they will 
be able to average IQ Jmots, n very fair 
average for the ordinary cargo vessel. 


SMALL NATIONS AND LITTLE NATIONS; 

PROFESSOR ZIMMERN ON WELSH NATIONALISM* 


Professor A. K. Zinimern, in an address 
delivered at Llandrindod Wells under the 
auspices of the League of Nations Union 
which is published in The Welsh (hiflaok 
(September), declares that he has formed 
one strong impression during his residence 
in Wales since he accepted the Professor- 
ship of International Law. 

There is a poison running through the life 
of Wales — the poison of a seii.sc of inferiority, 
of a sense of depeudeiicti, of inner bondage or 
silavery, of characterle.ssue.s.s, of unreality, of 
restlessness, such as coiue.s of great <iualitics 
unused •• misused — a sense as if deep down in the 
life of Wales there were great power.s chained up 
and denied an butlct, powers which, because they 
find no outlet upward, often achieve on lower 
levels a liberation that is .successful in its own way, 
but not in the way Wales needs and demands. 
In a word, there can be detected in the life of 
Wales to-day characteristic.s that are the mark, 
not of a great free people, but of a small and 
subject people ; not of a people that is making 
contribution out of its own life and genius to the 
Itfe of the world, but of a little people still 
timidly looking round the horizon seeking what 
it shall imitate and whence it can *lerive help. • 
Small peofde.s are. out to get ; great peoples give^^ 
Wales h:cs given, and is giving ; but she has not 
yet ^^’bf.Ily unlearnt the servile art of mere 
" getting.'' 

KxcciA in sr) far as she still regards her- 
sell' ill that light, declares Prof. Ziminern, 
Wales is no longer a subject nation. 

W ales has not go’ic under, a.s some old peoples 
have suc< tunV»ed bciie.ath the steam roller of the 
modern age ; she live.s ; and the Welsh language 
lives, and will live. 'I'he que.stion for us of J:his 
generation is no louger ; . " Shall Wales be free-? 
shall there be a Welsh culture ? " but, what kind 
of a Welsh culture shall there be ; what sort of a 
'>f niaukiud ? If traditions and habits of mind ' 
formed during the age of struggle and hulriCction 
still linger on iii W«Lle$, they have their 

u.sefuluess. Root thorn out and-'fling tfem into 
the furnace. 

N or is it true, be Walesi$^a 

small nation. NTatioii? are otdy aa sbuili 


they think themselves, and such a 

thing as thinking yoprself into small. 

There is a sraallness, or pettiness, in Welsh 
life that is largely due to a fal^ view of the place 
in of Wales in the world. Is Wales a sinml nation 
of Wales in the world. Is Wales a small nation ? 
Think for a moment. There are more than ten 
times as many Welshmen alive to-day as there 
were Athenians in the great age. the age that 
produced Socrates and built the Panheiion. 
There are not .so very mauy fewer Welshmen to- 
day than there ^^'ere linglishmen in the time of 
.Shake.sperc. 

This sense of smnlliiess is an obsession 
that leads to all sorts of false? ideas and 
misleading policies. 

Wiile.s. like England and Norway, like Soil, 
laud and Serbia, has her owm special gifts and 
affinities, her own special friends and coinradts 
but “ .smallness ' ha.s nothing to do with them. 
The sense of smallness is, indeed, a violating 
quality, it tends to make men and nations look 
out into the world, not for teal friends, but for 
useful allies; it drives the. soul in upon 
causing it to smart at its own fancied inferiority, 
aud 90 hindering the growth of those creative 
and expaning i<»r(’es which are all the more 
darkly striving to issue forth and leave their 
mark upon the world. It \i'as not this spirit 
in Athens which produced Pericles and Plato ; 
nor w as it this spirit which produced, in Norway, 
Ibsen, in Flanders, \'erhaeten, and in Scotland, 
Burns and Carlyle. ^ 

,^Pr6fessor Zinimern (leclares bui|^-li hJ 
be a confirmed believer in riatioi^i&m, as 
oppo.sed to cosmopolitanism. . : 

There are some who do Aot 'believe in* the 
existence of separate nations with aBfe, ahistory. 
a culture, in a word, a soul of thdk 
periaHjilte i.s. I the right naute fof such 

people, though we mi.ght hlio i;#.theni cosmo- 
politaxLs. They are people who 
kind as not mer^y equal in the sight of God 
but nftiilar, dU. cut to the saiiie pattern, or, if 
not already cttfc healing to be s^ nUt 

With all this school of thooglil^br despite 
its labels it a mgle of 

nky^f tihiiiplt^ely and inyo 
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Early tbfe ^a||li Jiptitioii was addressed" 

to 

hitii to coilf^r, ^^dns trtrts-rt. the Eatrib^h 
(legrefe Boctis^^Vo Medicine upon Mr. 
H.' AJ'Eiadfieg well-'inown ■^mani- 

pulatiVe surgeon of Park Eane. . The 
jietitiori iailied in its object . but tfie im- 
porta»ee ol Mr. Barker’s work and the 
urgent neoessity of Ooiiipellmg the medical 
profession to enable him to put his unitjue 
knowledge of surgery at the disposal of the 
iu('(hcat:\|iho^, cannot be too often 
repeateiil^J^/rhe case for Mr. Barker is 
vt'Tv ferably put \>y the Rev. J. L. 
Walton m The English Eevicii' (September) 
who ]j6ints out that — 

I'ox «igfat-an<l“t%yt*nty )ears Mr. Barker has 
!>« j ii fjnietly working in a hinterland u( Mirgery 
jjr.ictically imtonchi'd by the regular niedieal 
protessioij. He ha.s confined his atteulioii 
ciilirely to abuomialities of the joints. Duriii;; 
that iH’^riod many thousaiKhs of people havr ron- 


ftuthoTiiies hivg persistently ignored bis 
offers. ■ 

The signatories to the petition realise 
that Mr. Barker cannot pers6iial1^;im®fstet 
to more than a very small fraction bf the 
vast multitude of sufferers >yho are at 
preseift regarded as inctirabiev but could 
undoubtedly be cured by his mel^iods. 
Moreover, his system may even perish 
wnth him as he is not allowed to teach it 
to the schools. The petitioners hoped that 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury could 
be persuaded to exercise his prerc^a^We 
of granting an honorary medici^ 
to Mr. Barker, this would give him a 
recognised status :in<l would enable him 
associate with other doctors. 

The list nt petitioners included, among 
hundreds of other past an^ pre^nt 
members of tlie Hou.se of Conimohs,*r' 

Th»- prisciu l.on! Chamrtrllot, tIk- e»HoTne 


>\ilTcd him. and with ahm>st nn^hunical regu 
J.iriiy, he has completely cured them. 

Thc.se patients have come frojn all walks f't 
liiV from the very poor to the highest ratjks '<1 
SM*Uty; they have incliide<l members of In.ili 
flnnses of Parliament, and thtir faiuilks, the 
lviiiAO/)pal Bench, the Cabinet, the Navy, ihv 
-\Tiny. membm of txjth t'Jiivej.sities, pr<»n»inei)t 
s[.i;'irsineii, leadiiig athkles, barristers., solii iiors, 

■ I’d frequently registered |ir;iCtiti».uK’rs them 
■'(lu.s. They have come from all fians >‘1 the 
' liiled Kingdcmt, from India. .VustraJoi. New 
/.t aland, Africa, Canada, and the r*!iu*d >''tatcs 
oi America. 

i rotii ' timf to time the ucw.spapcrs have 
'iuciied tbeit eoUimns to a corrcspiUKk ikvf v'.hich 
has called forth letter*! fnim all chi.ssrs i.f j>etiplv 
'\ho have bwin ^tietits, all aun lud >11 the same, 
i*i,.vitage. proclaimmg the myiiijnilativc ‘•urgeon 
a iiiasUT of 1^ particifhir art. In nciirly every 
<ase the^satne fact is .stated, vi/., that the writer 
h;Kl only resioi^d to .Mr. Barker after mimtlis 
and even years of expensive and futile treatment 
*‘|®^*c* .hands of the regular medical practitioner. 
\('ry even w'ent to him after cousultii^— 

iaolihfit -r -tlie trifist eminent surgeons 
«>} thei ■ jij M iy-. ■ 

^ It iii holonig^ ever questioned tlnit Mr 
I’uTkcT isitf posssessiou of a .scientific s\ stem 

01 ^‘>urgery^i^'/tibe'- ,ni^thods?4:!pf whiph are 

' . v'f'wij to registered practitioners. 

^ Ins syifehl he has* 

'J-’' red time after, to placet at the 

a should" be officially 

to ihvxirfagate his methods : 
has '‘offtlireA to <temcwstt«tfe :iii* 



Secrernrv The ,\tturney-<Acncral, the Solicitor- 
<»t:nfruJ. 4 cx-Caitinet Ministers, 2 Jy.>rds of the 
Trciisury, Id Privy CounciUors, 11 King’s 
Cotmsd, 2 .Vdmirai.s, A (“.encrals, 1 HPColonej#, 

19 Majors. Bl K.irom t.'i and Kpighte, the mbst 
pKcuiiiKiit nicniber,'. oi the Lahtiiir Tarty, Jvi^icl 
lifutlt-nun distjiiguishcd in every walk ol 'life. 

The wording of the petition is no less 
Mrikin.i^ tlian the signatures. It states 
that : 

• Mr. lifirkcr lui," offered to teach his .system 
trct'lv in tJi< nudiCii! .schools of tlu- 
and to place his .services gratuitoii-sly and ttri- 
reserxedly at the disposal of the country on 
behalf of nieti >1 all sections 01 his Majesty’s 
porces who are .'■niTcring from those physical 
iinjnries with which he lias proved himself pre- 
eminenily tjualiri< vi u- Heal. Both offers have 
In/en refustd bi:> ausv' he is not a qualified physi- 
<'iaij Iff >urgfc.t,ii.]. .Since the war began. Mr. Barker. 

h. us bftu the means removing the disabilities 

i. d many Tvicn a sn i fe-rs imiuhi othtrufise 

/..f « Many mslances could 

be adduce<l but it may sulfice to poim tmt that, 
in a single battalion now at the Frout |the 3rd 
Oxford and Bucks bight Infantry), five of the 
oflictrs were en.ilded to strv«? their cotiutry . by- 
Mr. Barker where orthodox medical aid. had 
failed. Men who ha\e been discharged, frditt the 
Army as milit for further servicv oil accoiitlit nf 
their injuries have been .sent to Ihe lighting Jine 
entirely '“^tough bis skill." 

the'U. m^.'to 
tlui 

petition thnqlhdeiJ it» follows i Yottr 

ers humbly, mibmit that Mr. : 

ezoimAttiy due for voitf GwaViavbuifabte^cfriiiH 

;»£dai«tipAi -Is that lus 

more ^oarolly available fur i]^ui%4 
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soldiers at the’ present time, and in^viewrof the 
unique and distinguished services he , has ren- 
dered to suffering humanity and the cause of 
science through a long period of opposition* 
contumely and persecution.” 

The public, declares Mr. Walton, are 
gro^pdng restive under the consciousness 
that the purpose of the Medical Acts 
passed on successive occasions b3' Parlia- 
ment has been pre verted. 

The Acts were passed for the protection of the 
public ; but are being exploited for the pro- 
tection of a trades union. The absurd con- 
tention is raised that unless a man is qualiliod 
according to the present currieulnm i>f the 


medical schools, he is {''capable of acquire 
knowledge or con|?iving ** *'emedy> or employ: 
mc^ans that will tend to the alleviation of hum 
suffering : that the profession is precluded fn 
acquiring information outside the ranks of 
own close corporation ; that all ” unregisteret 
men are ” quacks,” and equally reprehensil 
in daring to trespass within Uie sacred preserv 

It is obvioifsly the duty of the medi< 
profession to make the alleviation 
human suffering their first and only cc 
sideration ; and rules, regulations, ai 
etiquette must not be allowed to stai 
in the way of advance. 



Simpheissintui] M<Koch MUlnrtom. 

CermAay delivers her Isst ton of cont to Proiicc. €) 
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ARE THEt^RAILWAYS 

The annual waiges bill now paid by the 
ailways, amounting to £161,000,000 a 
ear, is already enohnously in excess of 
lie total paid in dividends, writes Mr. 

1. J. Jennings in the Fortnifihily Review 
S( i>tembef) ; and if the committee of 
;()titrol, appointed by the Ministry of 
Transport, is to be confirmed in its 
50 wers; we may be pretty sure that 
Hvidends will in due course vanish alto- 
TCtlier. Of the Committee of Thirteen 
now decide all questions of wages and 
conditions of work, only four arc railway 
managers ; and, according to Mr. Jen- 
:un^is, if this Committee is allowed to 
^0 on exercising its present powers, w ages 
' will rise until they reach the point when 
tliere is nothing for it but to invoke a 
rt^^evivership.” 

\\\' have the axithority of the MitiiMry of 
Vr.iii.'iport for the calculation that the total 
livumat of salaricis and wages i)ai<l by the rail 
of Great Britain has risen from .1:49,000.00'* 
ill to £163.000.000 at the present time, 

ii: 1 ‘J 16 1,000, 000 of tile latter tigur<‘ i.s on areonnl 
't wages. Yet not until January Islh ot the 
iHi.M’iil year was any attein]»t niaeU- by the 
ii' verimicut to meet the gr<*wnij.: in<‘rease in 
W'lrkiijp e^tpense.s. The rai.sing of pa.s.*<eng.cr 
i.i! ^ by 50 per cent, in 1917 was .nowtiily 
liot to increiiMe revenue, but to dis 
O'urage traffic and lesstin the pressnn.' ou the 
li.Triied train accoiuincKlation. !n J unuarv last a 
addition of from 50 to ho pt-r ^.ent. was 
iiueii- to the rates for goo«is trutlic. and w'as 
to produce £5I.0(KI.000 a. year. a!?out 
:'l'vn()0^t)00 <jf w'hicb appears Ui lie ineluded in 
til' receipts to March 31st. ^U^anwhile cs* 
!*■■!. 'Inure continued to iiu-rtMsc, and the 

T'-'dioii of the revision of rales was referre«l to 
da Advisory Committee la.sl Ih'tober niiderials 
li iu risi'u bv £12,lhH>;tH10. coal l>v .i::»..^oo.otH). 
ina' vvagcfl by £24.3(K1.00O. .A.s the n.tal net 
rt(."ts on railway working and subsidiary 
iwitiv rtakings for were only £7,161,220, 

iinl the Government guarantee amounted to 
000, thebe was a big realised detkit 
Iliir is giViffi in the White l‘a|,>er as £41,349.530, 
wliiih 15 rather more than iipju*aTS from the 
|>knnti,s just quoted. The estimate for a full year 
' fudittoas prior to the recent additional 
shows a /ms on w-orking of £4,5(H),0<Mb 
'"'■I the net lialulity falling on the l;xchequer for 
r.tihvavs pi the United Kingdom i.s e.stimated 
SOOiHwO, instead of fi41,340.5LW. 

It was in or^er tu wipe antici- 

piii i defidt ol £54,5tH).i«Hi for the year 
21, of g?E>oda and 

||tes have 
. m f aictTap^ed 


GOING BAlilKRUPT ? 

revenue of £72,000, 0(K». Of this , 72 
millions, 55 a^e expected to accrue from 
the goods and mineral traffic and 17 from 
passenger fares. 

But, says Mr. Jennings, there ^are 
grounds for thinking that the calculations 
of the Ministry of Transport: and its buffer 
conunittees are too optimistic. 

Motor vans and motor lorries and all kind.s of 
road traction are coming into more general usfe 
at rates appreeiably lower, ton for ton, than 
tho.sf of the* railway companies. At a .meeting 
of the Advi.sory Committee; the . tiauspoit 
manager of l.ipton’s produced a record which, 
showed that Ik. tween the metropolis and towns 
200 miles away. Iran.'^port by road was as eheap 
as, •and mo.stly rlieaper than, tr-'^nsjiort by rail. 
Betwreen Londtiii and Bristol the rail charge per 
toll is 53s. and the road, charge 45s. ; lietween 
l,ond(»n and I,ee<ls63s, 5d and 56,>. lespeitively ; 
and between J.ondon Brighton 36s. 6d. and 
.32s 6d. Ad<l 1o this saving the beuohts rtf a 
quicket delivery and a smaller risk ot piiierxng, 
and there is not iiiiudi doubt ;r.s to v. hich way the 
volimit of busin'v-.>.« will ultimately go. And if it 
once gtx's from tlu railwaws it will pro4w.bly go 
for ever. Koud eompclition has' been u thorn in 
their llesh for some time it now threatens to be 
a digger in tiicii lie.irt. Having brought them 
to the ji.iss oj an -K.tual heavy losw on working, 
the (lovcrnnietil now proe<‘eds to rectify its 
Muiidvr by enfor. ing a plan that may in its 
resalt.‘< be irniistingui.shable from an act of sIcta* 
.suiehic. 

I'lidoubtcdly, the competition of motor 
tr;ins])ort ihreatcus the railways ^'ery 
seriouslv. But the motor traffic, accord- 
ing to Mr. l-rcderick A. 'J'albot. who dis- 
cusses the whole transport at length in 
Tke li'orhfs IVotA' (August ) has oljtained 
an altogctlier unfair iulvaiitage by escap- 
ing its diie prviporti(.)n of the cost ol inairi- 
taiuiiig tlu- public roads which it is 
permitted to use. 

This i.s the lii-st \ ear of the. great devolopuiciit. 
The item.s of depreciation and maintenance 
have not yet fully a.s.sertetl thein.si;] ves A rich 
harvest ha.s been garueretl in the summer 
moTith.s. during which period the public is in 
holiday mood. Hut what about the winter, 
when bire.s are few and tar between the 
roads arp likely to be bad ? 

At the laottient there is a keen coia&ct for 
supremacy between the railway and the motor- 
lorrv in the xnowment of freight.- The, latter is 
stated to be far cheaper, and the .supporters of 
the, motedofty advanc^^ in support of 

their theory. When rejgarded by the ton um| 
’ there dOea appear io be a saving of a lew shillings, 
but irednet that to the pound or yard, by which 
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roinmodities are pwrchased by tbt‘ public, fiui it 
will be discovered to represent only an iiisiguin- 
cant fraction of a penny from : wbicb the public 
does not receive a farthln#? benefit. Foodstuffs 
dispatched by road over long distances are not 
sold any cheaper than those despatched by rail. 

Motok tramport is being extolled under false 
pretences. Charges which should be legitimately 
attached to the running of the vehicle are dis- 
creetly assigned to some other factor. In so far 
as railway and marine transportation are con- 
cerned we know exactly where we stand ; all the 
cards are laid upon the table. But in regard to 
motor transportation we art still groping blindly. 

Mr. Talbot regards the financial situ- 
ation of the railways as very critical and 
fully realises that any further additions 
to the charges for passenger or goods 
traffic may easily defeat their ow n object 
by compelling the public to abandon tlie 
railways for other forms of transport. He 
.suggests that what we need is not a 
bureaucracy over which no control can 
be exercised, "like the Ministry of Trans- 
port, but a great organising genius like 
the American Mr. Harriman, who made it 
his business to put his) own hou.se in order 
and effect economies in every* possible 
clirectlBn. Mr. Talbot declares that our 
railways are at pre.sent ridiculously (over- 
staffed, and estimates that the majority 
of men employed, owing to the unscientific 
organisation of the railways, perform no 
useful work of any kind, during between 
30 and 50 per cent, of their eight-hour 
day. 

In the United States, where the railways are 
coijfrcnted with a situation .similar to that pre- 
vailing in these i.slands, the adrniiji.strations art 
cnt-rhauliiig their personnel aii«J every super- 
Huou.s man is Ijtiiig di.scharged One .system, 
the Pennsylvania, recently paid off 12.000 men 
berau'e it <liscovereil that the work in hand 
Could !>•. I’oinfortably undertaken l)y those 
retained. 

Our railways might profitably foJ]<»\v the 
example, i n ket ( ollection upon the train could 
dis}>euse with the system prcA uiliiig and which 
can scarcely be coustTued int<.» a man'.s job. A 
ne\v type of ernfdovec sliould be instituted to 
fulfil such duties as the coupling up of trains, 
although ihi-. duty eoiild l)e eliminated were 
the system of automatic coupling adopted. 

!t is uotorioo.s that no new developmefft has 
ever been iiilrodiice*! by any British railway, 
at Itastt during recent years, except luider ex- 
tr-:nie pressure. The railways of IHitain have 
been Tufjning nearly a century, but we have not 
yet idopted the automatic coupler, nor the 
automatic brake upon our go<jd 5 vehicles. Vet 
onih arc time, labour and money savers, 

■ vutomatic sigiiaUing has. established its value 
upon our tubes and underground Tailwavs. hut 
lias it been introduced upon oUr trunk roads ? 
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,We pride ourselvaj upon the perfection ( i . 
block system, biff we pay deatly fpr it, for ih. 
simple reason that it is not- up to ctete^ Tint, 
are hundreds of miles of truck, ''free irom cross 
overs, juuctions> and switches, upon which Uii 
diminutive iignal box is still preserved, bu 
which might M just as- efficiently protected in 
an autoniatil; signalling system, and at far Ks' 
cost. 

Side by side with drastic economy ir 
the whole system— which .wotdd mcindt 
the disappearance of most of the 1,35( 
paid directors who’ now administer tin 
fifty different sy^stems in the Unilc?^ 
Kingdom — Mr. Talbot urges the princijOcf 
of '* increased output," which, in the cas( 
of the railways means carrying much nmn 
traffic in proportion to the amount 0: 
rolling stock in use. 

The man in-thc-street, is at heart a 
man. He knows full well that certain railwiiv 
derive Tu<>re than .SO per cent, of their reveiiv.' 
from the carriage oi passengers. He i.s likew;,- 
cognisant of the circumstance that, taking » 
.southern railway as a case in .p(.nnt, of tli' 
,• 4:2 annually derived from passengers ;i 

compared with £9ub.0(K) drawn from the in<>\* 
nieiit of nuTchandi.sc. the greater part cT rl:! 
sum is made up of the monc> absorbed it' n 
seavson ticket holder.s and e.xcursionist.s. 
ally he argue.s that if it paid the company h 
(|ue.stion to carry travellers a rtmnd trip ‘*1 
miie.s for 2s. f>il. in 1914 why it should n ^t 
equally remunerative to provide similar fat il'i^ 
t<> day for 5 n. instejid of demanding 14s. 7d 

Mr. Talbot attaches very great 
portance to the possibilities of developiu) 
light railway.s. which he declares to ha'o 
performed service.s during the war t)i i 
havv convinced expert opinion in Americ* 
that they art incomparably the 
method of transport for linking up the b 
centralised areas in any country, 

rCxpcricncc in the Latin .tuwrricas, where 
n»ads do run direct from- the plantations, t*:'’’' - 
and granaries to the dtstrilmting '• 

point** of .shipment by rail or w^ater, provcytl-*’ 
such litie.s can bo built and«imaiutaiii«d at 
leufi (M'st than h mcjdern highway, while the all ” 
ton -mile charges are the loWst yet touelit<| 
It is (Certainly significant to remind :|hUt iff 
coMntrie.s. while the trunk railway is /'b* 
maki^ headway, the motordorry is failiiv 
to .strcure even a foothold. 

The task of the Ministry of Tnuisp^'i ^ 
he concludes, must be the pred^ ^ 
mination of tfie possibilities of each sysU n 
of transportation, the field for whlc^ i 
most economically adapted, and the cou 
^t^uc'tioll of a scheme in wliich the variofi 
methods prmbyententinay beCd-ordinn^ ' 
to jiroduce the most beneficial resub- 
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TitAPto INTO A itUNATie ASYtOM; 


mi 


There has be^ consi^nibie discttssiOn 
L^cently itt^aridtis ^ lof'^e Press 
t the serious a^ses ibat exi^t under the 
1 reseat administration oi the lyttnacy Act. 
[;iny ^stances^ have been produced in 
I t at detail which show th^ nearly all 
niatic asylums, whether publicly or 
•rivatdy owned,: make scarcely any 
ttempt'at curative treatment, and while 
.eing UO better than ah expensive and 
a ftictilarly degrading form of prison, do 
inch more harm than good to the great 
umber cd nerv^otis patients who are cer- 
ified as lunatics " and, instead of receiv- 
ju a rest cure in these institutions, suffer 
i-lescribable mental tortures in the at- 
losphere of a madhouse, and frequently 
fcome quite insane from «lreafl of the 
isgrace that will affect them if they are 
\ er released. A series of extremely vivid 
ivl circumstantial articles has been 
ppearing in the Englisli Ranea^ (June, 
uly, and August), written b\' a lady 
raduate of Oxfoni who was induced In 
vr relations tf> become a “ voluntary 
uarder " at one of the be.st- known 
'ylufus in England. Her story throws 
lurid light on the inside of a typical 
iige private asylum, and dtservt;s special 
tli ntion becausti of the clear proof which 
furnishes that the safeguards required 
the Lunacy’ Act ^^ere evaded with 
iipnnity in her case, 'the ease with 
iiich her certification was contrived 
•i^sests that similar abuses could occur 
1 almost any asylum, ami the recent 
iscussions in the press sliow that such 
lni>.es are in fact, quite frequent. 

She describes her arrival, accompanied 
' :i relation, at “ an extremely handsome 
liUling,'* when the doctor at once j>re- 
^: 5 m.*d her with a brief document to sign. 

document 1 had the legal right 
> Irave at twenty dour hours' notice. could 

suppose .that ''the authorities" would use 
powers I had couferred on them, by etiteriiiK 
iU'ir gates, to annul (or rather, ja.st ignore) 
d document, and- to place me in cU>se and 
■ f<*t edttfinement, under conditions of over 
‘i^ Unine terr^ ^nd torture, until the '* symp- 
‘111 " exfreine prostration was induced - 
<'<Tiification having been bargained for, with 
I left home ] 

L ho ydahjg the furthest 

‘ the siitim cubicles. Wl^h 

she iM mt th«t,f^3(y -^hgiit iraiv.,h^ 


rcadi t .le di>ctor Had ordered a hot both, X 
i*>ld hiT that it hjsd bten, arranged that I was 
to 8pe,iid the afterhdon out of doors. \vhif:h:ihe 
said wa.8 strange, as she had ii .il: * ttifli T 
was to have a bath at once, d.-« ..iir 
always do.'^ Nd sooner, was 1 in the batfi than a / 
woodcn-faced woman with a liotelbyi^ came 
and stood over me. the yoi:..i.' .if U^hdaiit niean- 
while drawing the shabby . iha! cut off 

the little ante-room where 1 had iindtessed. A 
horrible examination for bruises Was the next 
ignominy of the “lunatic- “ programme, and at 
that, terror took definite shape. The woman, 
(commented aloud and with apparent gusto oU 
my “ bruises,’’ and chronicled them aii. A 
sickening, writhing sense of impotent indig- 
nation mingled w ith my fear as I took the towel 
and stepped between the curtaiius to dre^ myself 
again. Then all sensation was cdditerat?»ii: idr a 
'moment by a violent shock. My doth«s 
gone. The y«)nng attendant came and touched 
my arm and .spoke to me. Her manner was 
kiffdcr now- she had at-complished the* cruel 
trickery without a ' scene," and felt well satis- 
fied. She asked whicli niglUdress I wished to 
wear, of the two .she had })Ut. out, and her touch 
was gentle as she helped nu- The.i she led the 
\va> up the long corridor again. 

She was tlum put to bed in the infirmary 
and kept there for days, unable sleep 
at nights owing to the \vild maniacal cries 
of the mad patients in delirium, until her 
nerves began to suffer terribly under the 
strain. 

'J'he dayji and night.'^ went on :r.;d on. Some- 
times the obscenitie.s grew fouler ; sometimes 
there was a lull. i.Iad X kimwii of a certain evil 
statute, cnaldiug Trivate A.s> Iniu Snperiiitcxir 
dents to employ two local agents in.stcj<i of oxie's 
■■ l'.sual Medical Attendant " after .seven days 
have elapsed in the trap prepared. I should 
have known the rea.son of this week of shattering 
anguish, and known that a door of e.scape was 
open to me. But .so ignorant was I of all the 
machinery by which thi.s unclean traffic i.s 
carried on, that 1 diil md even knuw that it is 
through doctors, and doctors only, that this 
machinery can be put into t>perati«ixi. 

The iiaTnolc.ss horrors that filled the days and 
nights; the' ceaseless mad jiianu-strumniiug at 
my head ; the aching .sleepk-.'^sness, unbroken 
even by drugs. One inorniiig. after such a night, 
the w^ard l>eing deserted, and I lying in a kind of 
peace, u man in khaki was brought to my cubiclCj 
and Dr. Marks grinned down at me. *' Kow,'.- 
said he, " you’ve asked to .see someone from. the 
outside world. I’ve brought you Gfpt^ 

W Weak tears came into my eycs. - TIite 

pitying kindness of a fighting man mpyeti x»fe 
profoundly. I-lx*gged him to stay atid.talk. to 
me a little. After ten minutes of cotive^tioa, 
in which eagerness to explain my ahat^inl 
aitnati^ soon overcame the sense of pitdateiatte 

■ ... 

■ jTi- ■■ ■■. , ■ 
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'weakness. Dr. Marks re-appeared, and tliey went 
away together. 

Long afterwards I saw the bill for a guinea for 
the Certificate of insanity the galla^ captain 
had come to supply. He was a doctor in the 
R.A.M.C. 

It is not surprising that the victim of 
such ill-treatment should * become con- 
vinced that it was part of a deliberate 
plan, to in^^ in her " certifiable symp- 
toms which would enable the doctors 
to certify her as insane. After many days, 
when the necessary interval had elapsed 
within which the asylum authorities could 
certify her themselves, she was given 
back her clothes and allowed to join the 
other patients in Ward I. 

The Appointments of the "w ard were extremely 
handsome and even lusurions. My little bed- 
room was dean and dainty, and from the sunny 
lawn outside came the soothing, poetic soupd 
of a great mowing- madiiiie drawn by a patieiit 
horse. In that first hour of exaltation I was 
incapable of observing the features of ugliness 
aud pain which later impressed themselves on 
my senses, to the exclusion of all beauty or of 
peace of mind. My companions at first seemed 
all entirely sane, and muc h kindness and courtesy 
had been extended to me from the moment of 
arrival. I found afterwards that many of them 
exhibited Trifling peculiarities, and a few of them 
amazing delusions and exasperating habits and 
manners. But there were others whose strained, 
unhappy faces told a story of which the full 
meaning was hidden from me in the first few 
days of stupefied relief : these were just trapp«rd 
victims like myself, expiating in months or 
years of despair and ignominy the folly of their 
trust ill human nature. 

But her first feelings of relief soon wore 
off and she realised th<it her experiences 
in the Infirmary had really made her very 
ill, and that '* nothing but many nights 
of sleep could restore her.*’ Sleep, how- 
ever, was impossible under the conations 
in which she was placed : and this criti- 
dsra is one of the most serious that could 
be brought against the asylums. 

But 'whtn lights were turned out, and the 
long night stretched before me, the tense wakeful 
feeling look possession of me again, and my only 
hope sleep lay in the drug that Dr, Marks had 
prcacrilied at my urgent request I was stfll 
wide awake w'hen the dock outside my toom 
struck one, but before the <jnitrtcr .sotuided the 
drug had done its work. At two I awoke to 
find a small lantern flashed in my face, and the 
night attendant looking down at me. 

That was the end of my sleep that night, 
^“Igain .1 sense of wanton cruelty seized me, and 
e\ery nerve in my body started into tingling life. 


On her fifth day in the wrard she u 
edved a request from the Superintendei 
for certain info|9riatiou, whi^ she fouji 
out two years afterwards to have bee 
a^ed for to enable the asylum authoritif 
to fill up two documents that wer 
essential to secure her certification. B 
law it should have been filled in personall 
by the petitioner, but as he was 
hundred miles away, and this was th 
last day available for legally brandiii 
her as a lunatic/* the documents wer 
not filled in by him ; and this has bee 
admited by the Board of Control. 

One other legal safeguard still n 
mained to her, and her experience of ii 
practical operation suggests how i] 
effective it really is to ])rotect the victim 
of careless or deliberately malicious certil 
cation. 

That sunny afternoon a little document w; 
handed to me, .staling that I had the right to sei 
Magistrate if J desired. The d'jeument I h * 
received thirteen (lays after rny incarceration i 
the Infirmary gave me the right U* see a magi* 
trate, ami I eagerly rUiimed the righl. The la- 
demands that this paper be delivered " within 
hours of reception ’ But on my protesting 1 
the Chaplain 011 the infamy <d' having within ! 
this .safeguard, he explained blandly, ’* ^V 
don't call it ' reception ’ till all the formaliti-. 
have been completed 'which. . ; then 1 ) 

.stopped, and I finished : “ VVhi^ih make in 
legally a hmatic, and secure my fee.s to tl 
■ hospital ' that trapped and tortured me." 

(Her relations had, according to tli 
usual custom, paid three months' fees i 
advance when she went to the asylum.) 

After six days of agitated waiting, I did i 
fact see a magistrate. He was an aged const 
queniial person of very limited intelligence an 
almost ^stone-deaf. He shouted at me a fe’ 
words of severe rejirobation of the indiscpetif> 
of which I had been guilty ; then a few remark 
about the unmerited comfort and luxury i 
which I found myself. I might have reasom 
as fruitfully with an infant or with an inmat 9 
a padded cell. The stroke of the pen with whic 
he " confirmed " my incaroeratiuu was as pei 
fuoctory as that of his brother-magistrate wli 
had " ordered " it. This portion of Privat 
A.sylum machinery is kept in operation withou 
any difficulty whatever, aud the delusion of th 
certified lunatic who dematids it as a safeguaT 
affords' " much quiet amusement '* to th 
authorities. Utoo my telling Dr. Marks tha 
I had claimed " safeguard/* he had tame 
to a hopelesaly insane woman near me, remark 
ing. " Yon*d like to see a magistrate every Uaj 
Mrs. Dyer, wouldn't you ? " And he addec 
'* We have plenty of people here who write toth 
Cottflflasioaers by' every post," 
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Sleeplessness was beginning to make l^er 
ondition really grave, and she became 
taunted by the idea ths&she would have 
. mental breakdown tbat would almost 
tttirely prevent all chance of her ever 
K-ing released. 

The knowledge that every sleepless hour not 
I'lly prolongs the sentence that has been passed, 
uit brings actual insanity nealcw* znon- 

irons dimensions to anxiety. Sleep becomes a 
airaclc, and miracles ate^rare. A clock that 
himed the quarters warned me three times 
very night of the approach of the night atten^ 
— at 12, 2, and 5. And I would lie trembling 
itvl quivering, my brain hammering with apprc- 
icusiou. 

As the weeks wore on my chances of regaining 
uy liberty receded. I was rapidly coining in 
of the " nervous breakdown,” which is 
ihe inevitable result of The System upon ninety 
cent, of such as myself — ^thc ” inconvenient 
cKitives " who find their way. sane, into a so- 
alled Menial Hospital. I was nearing the abyss. 
The crushing anguish of the long monotonous 
bivs, with their endless Jiwastiiig anxieties, 
rvuiniliations and terrors ; the poignant misery 
li tile sleepless nights, when prostration left one 
ptivverless to silence the throbbing memories of 
trtMchery, injustice and tyranny, and the writh- 
iugf sense of a branded future (even if freedom 
\Ti-re regained) ; these sufferings leagued to- 
t'other and multiplied, till their magnitude and 
isiteusity forged new and ever stronger fetters, 
;iud despair became a saner thing than hope. 


IN THE Reviews. 

My will-powet was deserting- me, and a leazfid, 
semi-physical paiu would descend upon me sud- 
denly at all hours of the day and night. 1 
becattte terrified. 1 asked for fresh 4«^pu>g- 
draughts, and was allowed them. (X did not 
realise^ their deadly effect till long afterwords.) 
They acted at first, and I fdt a little better. 

The narrative shows with terzibte 
uess how, when once a patient has become 
certified — no matter by wipt irregular 
or careless means— every Complaint is 
noted against him as a further symptom 
of insanity. She records a conversation 
that she had with one of the house doctors, 
who, in reply to her question as to what 
conceivable reasons he had for regarding 
her as insane, solemnly assured her that 
“to worry about not sleeping is a well 
known symptom of insanity.” 

Her story proves how easy it is for a 
sane person to be trapped into an asylum 
b}f agreeing to go there solely as a “ volun- 
tary boarder,” legally free to leave at a 
day’s notice ; and this is the most insidious 
of all the means by which unscrupulous 
people can, within the letter of the law, 
have quite sane people sent to asylums, 
perhaps for life, either because they resent 
their behaviour or covet their nfbney or 
merely vvish to have^them put away. 


THE IDEAL POLICEWOMAN. 


The policewoman is now part of our 
iite ; she is a national inslit iitioiuas much 
a- ft sailor, soldier, or policeman. But 
>he i.s not yet a type. Perhaps she has not 
l-ecii caricatured enough, but the fact 
remains that our present notion of a 
f)^)liccw’oinan is bounded by her uniform 
an l pay. The type is iu the making. 

In The Englishwoman (September), 
Mis I). O. H. Peto, O.B.P^ makes a 
Ihmightfiil contribution on the subject. 

Hit: t3’pical . constable of to-day is a big. 
ht'iltby, slow-maving fellow, good-humoured 
aii»i .:-icMl'1ookiii}: He Is big becauiiie he must 
botli t»e easily seen and seldom challenged to a 
tlisplay of fotce. He i.s healthy and ajow-iaoving 
1>" -iuse much of his work consists in apparently 
nothing-— and to do nothing couscieu- 
tifwisiy for hours together, is a strain on oU but 
|1 h iinest frames. He ia good-humoured because 
In J Must never provt^e contumely, thougli often 
i d upon to euduM it ; and good-looking — 
I'V wiiich X mean possession of looks winch 
I llldhc and <^ust-^becaiise such looks 
‘fet fot a lavouxable first impression, and ffwt 
'utvresfjions count for a very f(«at deal in poUca 


The type of i)olice\voiiiiin is more 
vague but not necessarily more ethereal. 
It is being created, and must grow towards 
certain ideals. 

She has got to convey to the public, from the 
outset, that she is there to help-- -to stand by *' 
in the best sense at the word—not to impede 
upon those whose strvam she elects to l)e a 
particular cckIc of iui.»rals and matuitrs which 
she herself may find o-rigenial, but to which they, 
the public, have uol necessarih attained. 

Menlidly, again, the man’s virtue.s must be 
hers also. l^s^K-eially must she possess the 
constable’s fairnes.N oi judgnieut, and insistence 
on sound evidence behind every statement ; 
yet she nuisl not, in attaining this discard the 
right use of her feminine instinct and intuition. 
Furthermore, she will need a large share, of 
initiative combined with a sense of discipline; 
and with these that indescribable something 
known as (lersonality. 

The Sphere in which the policewomwi 
works is sordid, but is esiiccially suited 
to the sympathy aud tact of a courageouiB 
woman. The balance of mind that Is 
required, among other qualities, 
never be grafted upon either the cynic or 
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tfee seutiflientalist. I'or ligliter weapons, 
the policei^vmAu can fiafely fely upon a 
sense of humour and a sense ofMignity 
combined — bu t'^let her bew’are of divorcing 
the two.” * 

Policewomen are how' to form an 
integral part of the force, ancf to be subject 
to the Chief Constable. As far as discipline 
is concerned the^* are the last persons to 
desire sex-distinction, or “ a mistaken 
sense of chivalry.” But t base are not so 
dangerous as ” a failure to take women ‘s 
work seriously.” Under the new' scheme 
women get less pay than men, but a 
pension after tw'enty years service instead 
of the male period f)f twenty -five years. 
The higher age for entry is responsible 
for this adjustment. The comparative 
rates of payment are : 

Mkn on Women on 

Appointment. A ppointment^ 

Constables. £3 JOs. vveekl\ £3 weekly. 

Sergeants £5 weekly £4 lOs. jKirweek. 

Inspectors £310 to £325 p.a. .£2(50 per ann. 
Superintendents No fi.ved scale £320 to £380 p.a. 


. 'fhere is a 

Gpwnjmeflt wiiitepaper aaPoIicevumi-.,, 
which, writer MW PepOt " is thtf crown of 
^allthe rest:"' ■' 

■: f:,. ■ 

"With a view to co-orditidtiou, we recom. 
mend that a Woman experienced in the routing 
of a (loverniu^ Department and in the; organi- 
zation of disc^ined bodies of Women be ap- 
pointed ... as H.M. Assistant Inspector oi 
Constabulary ... to inspect and make recom 
niendations with regard to the efficiency' oi 
policewomen. In addition to her other du tits, 
the Assistant Inspector should be available to 
advise Chief Constables, if they so desire, in tht- 
selection of recruits or otherwise." Without 
this ‘recommendation there would ha\'e been a 
danger of too little uniformity, too little type- 
making, a.s the outcome of this Report upon 
Policewomen; but given tbr right voin.iQ— 
the existence of a woman M M. hispecii-; of 
Constabulary, definitely concerned with co- 
ordination of policewomen and *' .special atten- 
tion t«;» the disci])line and morale of police 
women,” is a pledge that the foundations of the 
new type are to be well and tnil}' laid. 


BOLSHEVIK SUBSIDIES TO REVOLUTION. 


The Third International, of Moscow, 
declares the Round Table (Septemljer), has 
become a rallying point for all the sub\er- 
sive elements in every country, and gives 
them just the kind of stimulus that they 
need, for the first plank in its platform is 
the destruction of "Capital,” and the 
second is the *’ Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat.” But its principal opportunity 
for causing mischief outside of Russia lies 
ill the exportation of money to subsidise 
revolution. 

Mo.st of the subversive bodies in England are 
financially living from hand to mouth ; tiefore 
tin; iuternatioiial movement really set in they 
had to trust entirely to local subscribers for their 
funds, and until the Ru.ssian Commissars turned 
foreign revolutionary propaganda into a fine art 
there u as no other hand to which they could look 
to feed them. Now hungry eye.s are fixed upon 
One after another all our re volution - 
mongers slip off, either a.s .stowaway.s or lalwjur 
delegates, in the hope that a smooth tongue 
may prevail upon JUenin’.s aiimmer ; and as long 
a> the Holshevik oligarchy in Jbxscow continues 
It, !•( lievc that it may achieve world re vointiem, 
this movement will continue. unles.s Bokhevik 
iwvAii begin to run dry. 

There are signs, the writer declares, 
th:U the fountain Df gold tV>r propaganda, 
whieli used to spotxt in Russia, is running 
diy. 

The Communists are becoming a little wis^r. 


The large sums they gave to the Comuuini.st.- 
in (Verrnany re.-^ulted in breaking up such organi 
.sation a.s there wa.s, becau.se some of the Com 
rade.s retired from the* Party with their plunder, 
and others left it becau.se they did not get wh.il 
they thought was their prbi>er share. MoretAer , 
preciou.s .stones, t>f which there ^till seems to be n 
large reserve, are reported to bo now unsaleable 
at a fair value, and gold i.s not very ea.sil>' 
tran.sportpd One ».>f the diflicnltie.s recently 
encountered l>> the Rus.siari 'rrading Delegation 
in T.ontl«»n was the number of Communist well 
wishers who called to beg from it. There are 
one or two British extremists who are in Moscow 
now on the same errand, and, with the pressing 
need oi paydng ftir supplies on a vast $cale th' 
Soviet (lovernment intends f<ir the futiire to get 
value for its xnonev . It may finance' one or two 
extreme newspapers w ho write in support of the 
Third International, but it will not furniJs*’ 
negligible little Communist organisations \#1) 
unlimited money, though it regards bcuevolentlv 
the partie.s w'ho are engaged ii! warfare again. st 
the capitalist state.s. 

Thus Mustapha ECemal .signs himaelf *' Pan- 
Islamist and Comm unist " as if the cHl ftnd watei 
of East and West would ever mix ; thus thi 
son of Jame.s Connolly as seirret envoj^ 
Sinn Pein i.s smuggled tc Moscow ; thus Indian 
and Egyptian revolutionists arc busy taking 
lessons iu propaganda from Jewish Comiuhnists , 
thus the Etfaioj^M] movement in South Africa 
sascretly draws its inspiration from tfte Black 
States in America. 

A: State of unreat Is everyone's oppov- 

tUttltV.' 



• ' 'i»$A3S|^i;A».TiCLES IN - THE ^LEVt^iJ: '%;■ [ ' ZOT: .. 

SOME hints EOft INVESTORS. 


\n “ Investment Exi^t J contributes 
to the Vinanciflf ’Rmeu-s (Sep* 

:t ni her) some usdilt practical advice to 
[hose who are looking, without expett 
i^sistance, for the best means of investing 
tlieir capital. He points put that the 
tu(j main considerations ia^iidging the 
value of an investment are (l| the degree 
of risk of capital loss that it involves, and 
(1)) the yearly income to be expected 
i:nm it. The market price of most in- 
vestments, however, varies continLally, 
jncl often overshoots the real value in 
my particular case, or else lags behind it. 
fhe whole science of investment con- 
,i^ts in taking advantage of such diver- 
gences between price and value when they 
Kcur, When the “ actual yield ” of any 
y.f'urity at a certain price is higher than 
tile N’ieid of the best security on the market 
(vshich'may l)e taken as 5| per cent., the 
\icld of Exchequer Bonds), then the 
> vurity is underpriced ; if it is lower 
liian this rate, tlie security is u\‘eT}>riced. 

1 iu;ri* aro two tourscs <>pt*n to tlio man with 
iiniiit'.y at , his coiiitnaiul. may invest his 

with a \'iew' tn svvnrinj; a rvastmahle 
iixt'H income from it. In this vast*, he o>mvrtis 
Iniiiself fhiclly in ensuring that, his investments. 
iM addition to providing the iueoinc he desires, 
cfior ample seenrity for liie eapital he has in- 
V' >ted, so that he can always n*co\'er. witiiin a 
rv.iM)iiahle time, the full amount of hi^ inwsl- 
ijii iit. Thi.s may he mnsidcred the basic idea 
'■i iiivcstmenl, and it is muhMihtedly the >afesl 
[‘-ilioy to pur.su<-. 

I'hc oth«r aiteriialive i> to buy tertain seeuri- 
which will give him a rea.sonabIy high yield 
>»:! his money, and which ho anticipates stand a 
chance of appreciating in c.qiital value. 
iiiiN policy is evidently more attractive to in- 
( stors. It is one which the niaji rity of investors 
•ite gradually aiming at in the neecssil v in w hich 
they find themselves to increa.se their iiicomes 
iiii.icr the pres.snre of ri. sing [>rtce.s. The greatest 
' however, and a con.siderable amount of 

t» • linicil knowledge are Teipnred for the success' 
ii'l prosecution of .such a .scheme, ,;ks it develops 
ry easily into mere speculation, with all the 
attendance. rhiks of los.s and even di.sa.ster. 

A policy of caution, if carried too far, 
iiud uptempered by a certain amount of 
linowledge in financial matters, can be 
^‘isnost as disastrous as the rashest specu- 
l-dion,. V 

In Ccmaols «rere considered the 

' rld's jgivfilier security and stood at 113, 

^ < t in iml they the neighbour^ 

per-eeat."'df7 

capitri'.iny^pi^d tyr^-^Ttoii^-.-y^ears ago. 


reason for this fall ’is that thfe contmuotts 
in the ratfes of interest offered other sound, 
sect^tics has caused thetri to depredate in 
capital value untjj^l they showed about the same 
. “ actual yield'" as the genetar rate for that 
market. 

The price of safety is incessant watohfiiltiess; 
informed and directed by a modicum hf know - 
ledge, 'there is no reason why funds should not ■ 
be invested with the most ample security and yet 
give a yield of over 8 per cent: at the present 
liay . Jl lit w hat the investor must do is to under" 
stand the general causes of pri».e movements 
in the type of security in which he ha.s placed his 
money, and to secure periodical and accurate 
infoniiation concerning his own inve.stments. 
No investment is so good that you can affofd to 
put your money into it and forget about it for 
even a year, its .security may be safe Jp the 
.sense that the company or State that issued it is 
exceedingly unlikely to gf> bankrupt, but that is 
no protection against a fall in the market price, 
which WHJiild involve a capital loss to the security 
hdhier. 

The second policy, of buying in Ihe 
hope of selling afterwards at a higher 
price, requires infinitely more caution 
and foresight, greater watchfulness, and 
better ami more accurate information. 
Its real danger is it- teiulency to merge 
into speculation. » 

Many people lliiiik that speculators make 
money by luck, wherca-s nearly all fortunes 
made by s]>eculali(jn in the money markets 
have been built upon the ignorance, lack of* 
infurmation, and i're<liility of rash investors. 

The si>ecnlati»r deals in ‘ prices — the iu- 
ve.Htor deals in ' \ allies. If the investor will 
gamble on price nioveineiits, he must compete 
with the most acute profes.sional operators of 
the Stock Markets. It is by hi.s sujierior know’- ■ 
k<lge and earlier and more accurate information, 
and by the undivided attention which he is 
able t<» devote to the business, tliat the pro- 
fessioualjias such an atlvantage over the private 
investor. The averaj>e iiive.stor has two main 
channels of information on which he depends 
ill his financial dealings- he may perhaps have 
some friend who is a banker or broker, and on 
whom he relies for advice, or which is more often 
the case, he depends almost entirely on the daily 
papers. 'I'he profe.s.sional operators get their 
information at the .same time and from the saine 
sources a.s the papcr.s, and are able to act on this 
news directly. Investors, on the other hand, 
do not get the new s until the papers have written 
it up, printed and published it . I'he consequence ; 
is that, except where markets are obviously 
boomiok on a very large scale, the ma.ss of in- 
vestors are almost ahva> s too late to pre^t by 
sudden changes, especially small qtiick iiiov^e- 
ments of prices. 

But the very factors which make lor ,fte 
investor’s hopeless inferiority in divining; 
price moveinents tend to make him a good 
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judge of value. He is detached from the 
incessant rumours and wire-pullings of 
the Stock Market. He is able to take a 
wider and more long-sighted view of the 
effects of politics and world-wide economic 
influences. 

The best general indication of whether 
an investment is desirable or not is the 
“ actual yield." 

If the actual yield is lower than the par rate 
for the market, then the only justification for a 
purchase is the expectation of early capital 
appreciation. In other words, you arc “ buying 
for a rise " which is mere speculation. 


As a genercJ rule the investor; as opposed to 
the speciilator. should avoid securities standing 
at a premiuni. 

It is obvious tha^he security for shares stands 
ing at an inflated valuation must he less than for 
those at a discount. The final consideration 
however, the mast forcible. To buy shares at a 
premium generally means to buy on a rising 
market when the excellence of future prospects 
is very liberally computed in making the current 
price. If the ^good prospects materialise the 
investor gets Httlc advantage, because the 
improvement realised was allowed for in the 
price at which he bought. If, on the other hand, 
they do not materialise, the investor is the 
greater loser. 



Kiaiideraiatach] The Guardiuiis of dM Holf TtUUk* 

Here we don't admit any pure truth, only polluted informaliba. 

[T he hostile foreign press demands the seclusiim of Oermen news from the internatliiiol ^ts.j 




FOREIGN OPINION. 

GERMANY. 


During the month of August Gemiau 
{ union, like public opinion in practically 
very country in Europe, was first of all 
ve-occupied with the question of the 
Uisso-Polish war. Naturally enough, 
iiice the possible consequences for Ger- 
i.iiiy, of either a Russian defeat or a 
Russian victory, were serious enough ; 
iiv mere state of war was enough to 
i\ olve the country in all kinds of difii- 
iilties, both at home and abroad. As 
i.uards the first, there was the danger 
'n it there might exist an understanding 
:.:t\veen the Russian Bolsheviks and the 
itrman K.xtremc Left, by which the 
iil'viince of the former was to coincide 
\iili a determined effort by the latter. 
:vich an understanding was, in fact, alleged, 
j'parently with a certain amount of 
\ i'ieuce to back the statement up. but 
mctically there was no result, bey<»iid 
iew demonstrations of sympathy with 
and in favour of the maintenance 
‘icrman neutrality — a neutrality which 
lii (iermaii Government was, in any case, 
uily too anxious to assert. 

!ii her foreign relations Germany was 
ikely to become embarrassed by her 
antrality, especially if it were to be 
aterpreted as giving the right to refuse 
\'a: transport of goods across her country' 
o Poland. In practice this point was not 
(' lead ^ any grave difiiculty— in Ger- 
iiany proper, that is, for Dantzig must 
treated separately — and the greatest 
riisgiving arose in Germany, not over 
lie actual question of permitting trans- 
Hi# of material to Poland, but over the 
hvoretied question of an understanding 
H t ween Germany and the Moscow Govern- 
tient. It was this and the suggestion 
kid, should the truth of the report be 
Jioved, Prance would move forward 
r iops into the Ruhr, that perturbed the 
ivrinan Press far more than any other 
Jiifiject and it may well be understood 
low asi^uously German political writefs 
>;> :ked up their Government's official 
announcement thi^ there was no such 


understanding as certain papers of the 
Entente alleged. This was the comment 
oi Die Hilfe 

The Germ!^l-Ru.ssia^ Treaty, which the 
Times has conjured up, is said to be as follows : 

“ Russia will he permitted, witiiont Germany's 
intervention, to pos.sess herself of all arms, 
munitions, rolling-stock and food supplies 
belonging to Poland. After the conquest of 
Poland Russia will be permitted to send into 
X\)Iund a certain number of Red Commissaries, 
to control I‘olaiul s exports. Russia will evacu- 
ate Poland entirely in Germany's favour, as a 
guarantee f«>r future credits t(j herself, and for 
the exchange of German manufactured goods." 
The source jiud tlic aim of this ab.surd invention 
are plain, the expression so ridiculoKiily clumsy, 
that it is impossible to conceive the kind of mind 
to which such a thing could appeal. All such 
imaginary stuff, however, only proves how 
correct is the policy of Herr Simous, who aA oids 
everything likely to place Germany in an am- 
biguous light. 

The soul of liuth in the story of the 
“ agreement " was, however, qiiite^vident. 
Racial hatred between the Poles arid the 
Germans is so intense that many Germans 
contemplated with pleasure the prospect 
of a complete Polish defeat ; and it seetos 
to have been established that, in extreme 
nationalist circles, there were actual 
hopes expressed that a great Russian 
victory would be the prelude to a Gemiari- 
Russian agreement, ' with the object of 
tearing up the Treaty of Versailles. 
Certain tliinkers on the subject, also 
nationalist in their inclinations, appeared 
to lay emphasis on the dangers of such a 
combination, at least so long as the 
Bolsheviks were at the helm. They would 
advocate an Eastern policy based on the 
principle of the division of Russia into her 
compoueut national parts. Chief among 
the advocates of this plan stands the well- 
known political writer and publicist, 
Dr. Paul Rohrbacli, who had an article 
on the question in Deutsche PdUHk fot 
August 13th. In this be recalled that 
during the war be always con^ered the 
project of n separate peace between 
Germany and Russia the most dangerous 
of illusions. He resigned his post in the 
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German Propaganda 'and' Press iSepart- ' 
ment because he felt Unable to sUpifOTt 
the demand for Russian pr^-cttttinj?s 
showing the longing for separate peace, 
and he considers that the Russian Revolu- 
ti(m completely vindicaieS. liis reading of 
the situation. For pasitK-e policy he 
would follow Bismarck, Whose aim it w-as ' 
to avoid war with Russia if possible, bti^ 
shoukl it come, or so much as appear on 
the horizon, see to it that Russian border 
were pushed back to the Dnieper — which, 
logically carried out, means the weakening 
of Russia by the encouragement of 
national self-consciousness in her Border 
States : — 

The taking away of West Russian territory as 
far as the Dnieper does not mean <nily the restor- 
ation of Poland, but also the restoration of the 
Ukraine. . . . An independent T^kraine ... is 
the great aim, the dissolution of Ru.ssia aud 
restoration of Eastern Europe. This it is that 
would have feseued (ierraany from the fatal 
encirclement. It is imjKissible to break up 
either England or France, because they are 
compact national states. But Russia could 
have been broken up, becau.se it was a .‘<tate 
composed of separate nationalities {Natumal- 
itdignsUtai)^ 

This ie> of course, the policy that was 
attempted— ^in spite of Rohrbach's con- 
temptuous allusions to German politicians’ 
opinions on the point, — l)y Austria before 
the war; and by Germany during it. 

Dantzig, as has been indicated, occupied 
a special place in German public opinion 
during the month. The refusal of the 
German workers in tMt port to allow tlit* 
unloading of Polish ®umtions. thus in- 
fringing one of the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, was greeted in the German 
Press udth a pleasure that could not 
disguised. ‘ And in several quarters the 
hope wa.s ex^iressed — in guarded language 
or the rev'crse, according to the political 
colour of the paper — that one result of 
the Russian victory might be the handing 
back of thie " corridor ” to Ciermany. 
But as the Russians got into the corridor 
and the tide of the Red invasion came 
nearer, there was more misgiving and the 
final rebuff to German hopes was sufjjpliecl 
tir.st by the Polish successes and then by 
the peremptory way in which the Entente 
Powers re-asaerted the rights of Poland 
to the use of the port of Dantzig. The 
extinction of German hopes from a Russian 
success was complete, and all the talk of 


the inj ustice of the '' corridor ** . ariangt 
raent and the iniquities of the Pdtes ir 
East Prussia cqlEapsied," like vety insub 
. stantikl proba^nd%| 4 :^v': 

August 11th a;hmversar\ 

of the passage of the Gerhaan Republicai 
Constitution and the' reflections of /b< 
HilU on the occasioti ivere as follows 

A year ago, on .August 11th, the black, r^i 
and gold flag flew over the National Theatre i> 
Weimar, against the summer evening sky. 1 
signified the acceptance the Constitutions 
'liie thoughts that hm ered round it were not ye 
tlio.se of pride and confidence, but of hope aiii 
expectation; Would the Coiustitution be capabl> 
of supporting the life of the (»crm an nation 
Would the spirit of liberty and justice, of unit' 
and restraint, that create«1 her, be alsp instille* 
into actual political admini.stration. It is ti» 
early yet to speak of fulfilment. Certainly aU> 
'one cannot speak of failure. All that is certain i 
that no other foundation was po.'i.sible in tli. 
circum.stances. with the power of creating tha 
tiegree of unity to which we were capable o 
attaining. The Constitution nevertheless set 
tasks before U.S. In the proportion as laws a r- 
to be produced from it. .so must lii^ 
be breathed into it. To be faithful to the Con 
stitutiun inean.> more than not breaking it 
it mean.S creating it as a vital political kucc. as , 
sta!)le foundation for the state 

There w'ere practicall>’ no occurrence 
in domestic (.iernian politics of any greu 
moment during the month. Herr KelutM 
bach’s Goveriinient held it.s place aii' 
seemed likely to do so as long as fternia! 
attention continued to be coiiceritratf 
on ‘external affairs, and as long as ii 
showed itself likel>‘ to face those affair: 
in the best possible way for Germar 
prestige and Gentian interest.s. Tlu 
Majority Social Democrats, although dt 
faiio- in opposition, withlield criticise 
and would, no doubt, have withheld it ii 
any circumstances. For last nskqtrih ' 
review of German oi>inion demonsttatei 
that, in questions of German honbui W- 
interest, only the small body of tjMft Ex 
trerne Left. Hk- Independents Afitlh tin 
Communists, would openly take', up 
consistent line against the Government 
The Majority would support the Govern 
ment, even a purely “ bourgeois Govern 
feient, every time. This patriotism— 
or, as it might justly in othei 

cirpimstances, at^^ment to hation 
alisrii--gave a ,^ped|ii interest td" the 
confei^ce id Segond Internationale 
eatty iti tite month at Geneva, 
and attended by German Social 
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Democratic delegates^ ^as at the similar 
onference in Ber^e of I'ebruary, 1919. 

Sitch German revi0vs as commented on 
what Die /fiZ/ip characterised as 
‘ Rump Parliament'' of the IntcrnaUon- 
ule pmd little attention to the long and 
soniewhat empty, tmpractical speeches, 
i^ave little heed to the confession of Ger- 
many’s guilt to which the Gt*rman dele- 
gation gave utterance-pleading to a recon- 
ciliation at last with the,Belgians. German 
comment laid less stress on these inci- 
dents than on the broad general facts to 
which the Conference re-called popular 
attention. It was noted, for example, 
that in what, is left of the Second Inter- 
nationale. the (»ernians and the English 
.ire the onh' groups of real force and 
:nflu<*nce. That is a sharing — for it was 
'rermany in absolute supremacy before 
tlie war, 'I'here has been a shifting r»f the 
balance of ])ower to London . lliough to 
i^hat degree it is too early to say. The 
w]!!>le international Socialist and working- 
cla^s inovenient Inis been brought to 
crisis in it.s hi.story as a result of the 
dievik revolution, and its lack fd iinitv at 
tile present inoinent can only >:<e described 

.1- ])itiable at least .so far as princi]>les 

art* concerncil since, as an article by Erwin 
IkiTth in liciiische Politik for August 2(»th 
'observed, a considerable degree of soli> 
diirity can lu. achieved on a purely trade- 
mvion' basis. IVat in point of thecny — 
ijuite the reverse. 

Crennan comments on the Bolsheviks 
were not Very frequent during tlie month. 
Such concern as Germany had with 
Russia was of a strictly ])ractical nature, 
bvit attention shonhl be called to an article 
in the Social I>enHK'ratic Sozialisiisehc 
l^iids^^hau for August 16th, in which I>r. 
Mark Eewin descril:)ed the “ Economic 
Achievements of Kus.sian Bolshevism.'’ 
lit* began !■.)> (ptoting and attacking the 
'vorcls of the ('merman Foreign Minister in 
‘be Reichstag, who said, in effect, that he 
' ' lieved that a great process of economic 
n construction w'as in progress in Russia. 
Li. l^win can onJy regret that Dr. von 
''imoas had pOt ascertained more facts 
<'ii the Russian ^tttation > in it^ latest 
'^pect, att<i ie |>to<^ds number 

'd rec^t ■ :prc^s' ' eHtraet%...,i&'ter% 

’Jdngted with rtJ 

’bising entirely' on JBldi 
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sheidk documents, speeches or newspaper 
reports Dr. I^win finds that throughout 
1919 the industrial worker received only 
seven po6<ls of bread per person (a pood — 
16.1^8 kilograms), This in a country which 
was one of the great grain-producing 
areas of the world. The state of the 
public services, too, may be- judged from 
the report of the Pravda for March 26th 
of this year, . .» ■ to which in the 
Petrograd area an average of 300 officials 
monthly are tried for extortion and rob- 
bt‘ry. The hvestia for May 5th is quoted 
as the authority for the statement that 
1.5(M) persons daily leave Petrograd ; 
able- botlied Women are permitted to leave, 
in spite of the fact that the city requires 
5,(KM1 mirse< to deal with the typhus 
ti|)idemic. ,\ik 1 there are numerous well- 
supported statements like this, one after 
anntht^r — r>ne of the most complete demun- 
stratioirs of the present ruin of Russia w-e 
have Seen. For the remedy, as indeed, 
ffir the blame. Dr. Lewin lias few words 
to .say. He can only predict that better 
conditions are likely to mean the end of 
all that is tyrannical in the J^olshi^vik 
ret^iwe. 

Rtanaining political articles of interest 
in tile German reviews for August were : 

Hungary’s b'oreign Policy.” in Deutsche 
Politik for August 20lh ; " The Working- 
Class Movement in England To-day/' 
by Max Schippel, in the Sozialistische 
A*z/mfst77(/n for Auj*t 16th : '' The Alban- 
ian Melee,” by Heiiiuimi Wendel. in 
Deutsche Politik for August 13th ; ” The 
Roots of Bolshevism,” by Bernard Dulir, 
in Siimmen dcr /eit ; ” European Co- 

operation.” by Phwin Steinitzer, in the 
Neue Rundschifit. 

Among literary reviews the Liicrarischc 
EcJiaUn Augu.st 1st. with ap. article on the 
“Don Juan Tyjie” and another on 
” Recent iierman poetry ’ the iNeiic 
Rundschau with an account of the ” Dada- 
moveineiit “ — that mixture of .satire and 
idiocy : and the A't f/c Schanhnhfte for its 
r^vdar theatrical chronicle — attracted the 
most attention. 

FRANCE. 

; It fe becouung more and more custdirt- 
ai^ in England among defenders of the 
league of Nations to lay the blame for 
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its a])pariiit failure to materialise on 
France and France alone. It is of course 
a foolish attitude, but tbete cap be little 
doubt of its widespread existence. Vous 
y croyez, vous, la Soci4t4 dee Nations ? ” 

— M. Clemenceau's celebrated mot has been 
quoted to death, and the average English- 
man has come to believe that it represents 
the mind of France to-day. 

In the circumstances it ids interesting 
to read the long and by no means hopeless 
review of the present situation of the 
League in Le Correspondant. The scepti- 
cism with which the subject is viewed 
everywhere has many reasons for exis- 
tence, but the anonymous w'riter of the 
article insists that the chief of these is 
ignorance of what the League already has 
accomplished, as well as of w^hat it mty 
hope to accomplish in the future. And 
he insists also that the League will 
succeed because it must succeed, liecause 
it is the only hope, as men will come more 
and more to see not only of a stable but of 
a tolerable Europe. It is uufortuuate that 
the country w'hich produced Mr. Wilson 
should be the country which is not 
ripe for this new conception of the W'orld. 
But the League of Nations, if needs be, 
must learn to do without the United 
States. And w^e must not expect too 
mujch of it all at once. 

If the League of Nations in the Now Iviu-ope 
has got to stop war altogether one can safely 
say, that she will fail. On the other hand one 
can without exaggeration or illusion put to her 
credit straight away four immense benefits 
which she ha.s given to the world, all four of 
which tend towards peace without actually ex- 
cluding war The fir.st of these benefit.s is to 
have inafle peace po.s.sible : the second is to 
ensure its lasting by giving its aid to the applica- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles ; the third is 
to provide legal and uonnal lines for the evolu- 
tion of the Treaty and thus to allow' of its being 
adapted to fre.sh c ire u instances ; the fourth, 
la.sU y, and the most considerable is almost infinite 
in its consequences . it con.sist8 in organising 
the world for the work of peace. 

L' Europe Nouvelle, August 29th, con- 
tains an article on the French Policy in 
Poland that deserves considerable atten- 
tion at this time also. It is moderate, 
and for the most part what one may call 

English in its view. But the following 
definition of what its writer considers the 
French and English positions im regard to 
Poland’s worth quoting . 
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British opinion this advantage over us, 
that it can place itself at the outset, and a.s it 
were naturally, at the viewpoiht of the.whole of 
Europe. Britain sees, clearly that Europe is ouo 
single body, and that i^ance, like herselL cannot 
regain her prosperity until the day on which 
Eussia and Germany shall take their plgce in thtr 
cuisine economique of the civilised world. Frotn 
this comes the English desire to, re-establish 
peace promptly and at any (xxst. 

The weak point of the English point of view , 
as of the American, is that she is unconsciously 
inspired by a sort of economic materialism. It is 
perfectly true that Europe is only one singh* 
body. Nevertheless, before making an attempt 
to feed it. it is necessary to assure ourselves that 
it is properly constructed and to get rid of thi.- 
vices of its constitution. Before thinking of 
economic necessities, however pressing thev 
may be,, it is well to look after political con- 
ditions. By forgetting this too easily, the 
Eiigli.sh, who in 1870 allowed (iermaiiy to makv 
the crisis of 1914 inevitable, have lately beev. 
running the danger of .allowing I'oland to h*- 
overthrown. They would thus have purchased 
an immediate peace at the price of a oertaiu 
catavStrophe in forty or fifty years. 

In tlie Ecvnr Des t)eux Mondes M. 
Raymond Poincare continues his really 
brilliant efforts to ])rove us always in the 
wTong. There is no doubt about it that 
he has a gift of pictorial writing that 
invarialdy interesting ; nor i.s he over 
generous in gi\^ing our motives the beiiefu 
of an occa.sioniil douljt. Just as a sample 
it is worth while noticing h.ow he prepares 
the ground for an attack : — 

She (England) cannot pretend that the treaty 
of Ver.sailles hiCS been imposed on her by n.s. . . 
The disarnianient c>l tJie (ierman Ideet, pre 
Ceding that of the army, g.ive the British Empire 
complete security, 'the only important modi 
fication which w;i.s m.ide to Mr. Wilson’s four 
teen points concerns the freedom of the sca.s 
and directly suits the traditional policy of Great 
Britain. In virtue of a phenomenon of gravita- 
tion which Newton would have explained, the 
largest (rennan colonics have been attr^ctedQto 
the British Empire. . . . Without even leaving 
Versailles one could say that they had hot done 
so badly. . . . On our side we do not envy 
them. Wc are on the contrary hapiiy with their 
happiness, 1 had almost said rich with theii 
riches. . . . But at least we have the right to 
point out amicably that, in a treaty where they 
have rightly found such abundant profit, arc 
to be found certain cbiusewS which affect our own 
interests,' and that it is not admi.ssable that a 
singular fatality should suddenly strike them 
wim blindness. The British Empbre is " ^utle- 
man,*' ett. 

Is this really how our friends address 
us ; it seems so somehow. M. Poincare 
believes as strongly as another in the 
Anglo-French afl^ce, but not in a little 
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orbearance between frie"ids. It is a pity, 
>ecause French opinion is already dis- 
iucdy more than biassed against us, and 
\i. Poincare who recognises a necessity 
[)utting it at its lowest level) cannot be 
lire that his more ignorant countrymen 
i ill do the same unless they have some 
cason to respect us. But M. Poincare’s 
ommand of irony is a pleasant thing, 
listen to him on Mr. Lloyd George : — 

But Mr. Lloyd George is an enchanter who 
ometimes by his seductions, at other times by 
lireats, euveigles passers-by to follow him, and 
hen loses them in unknown paths. Unless one 
esists his sorcery from the beginning one runs 
he risk of yielding altogether. " Come,” he 
mrmurs, " let us sit on the heath together and 
nd the best means of executing the treaty.” 
;'ou follow, you sit dovrn ; he shows you the. 
orii treaty : he .says, ” Now look : I have not 
onched it " : and you think you see the treaty 
( ing executed under the magiciau's hand. There 
i nothing to tell us that tomorrow, after having 
lut Kamenefi and K.rassin under quarantine, 
e will ask Trance to meet them and Dr. von 
•tmons in a conference, where an attempt will be 
lade to settle the fortunes of ICurope and Asia 
.5ider the inspiration of Mr. Keyne.s. 

The two most interesting articles in the 
ievue dc Paris for an luigUsh reader arc 
ndoubtedly M. (.leorges Delaliache’s 
Strasbourg and Herce'!: lifL Irlande. In 
he former we are given an interesting 
ocount of the arrival and subsequent 
lecupatiou of the French in Strasbourg. 

( any proof were needed that it was not 
ranee who willed the war, one would find 
' in the lack of preparations that the 
rench had made for the organisation and 
d ministration of Alsace. " This article 
^ an account of the enormous difficulties 
vhicli faced the administration. There 
vas to start with, the que.stion of the 
.A||jie of German money in the newly 
t-'covered territories. Were the French 
'> allow the mark of their fellow subjects 
depreciate with the mark in Germany 
-in other words was the date w’hich 
l ive the inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
aine to be the date of the reduction of 
t'ost of them to absolute poverty ? What 
vas actually done was to accept the 
■lark at the value of Ifr. 25 until a feed 
bite and the loss was born quite rightiy 
y the French excliequer. But the com- 
dications were enormous. There was the 
juestion of .nationality — ^who was to be 
onsidere ' as German and who as French. 
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Was the patriotic Frenchman throughout 
the war to find himself treated no better 
than the most jingo Germaniser and so 
on, or on the other hand was a man 
because his n^me and perhaps only one 
of his ancestors was German to be de- 
barred from taking his share in a situation 
which he had longed for and aided in 
every way ? There were postal difficulties, 
and immense civil service difficulties. 
There was the question of 1 anguage. There 
was the splendid University of Strasbourg. 
M. Delahache's account of the muddies 
and their approximate solution is fascin- 
ating reading. 

Ill his account of Irelaiirl, Herce has 
trusted very considerably to the pictorial 
method. The article is. more a series of 
sketches than a learned summary of 
political issues. Not that politics are by 
any mean5>omitted- - the\ hardly could be. 
But even when the question is one of 
politics, Herce’s rnethoih. are to* put his 
arguments into the luouths of various 
characters. There are many Irish stories 
not the least good being the. iollowing 
election story from Belfast when a can- 
vasser W'ent to solicit the. vote of an 
Irish WT)man in favour of Mr. de Valera 
and against Mr. Jose])h Devlin. 

” Who are you gi>iiig to \ otc lor,” he asked 

” Who would 1 vole for but ' Wee Joe.' 
Didn't he get my iiiau into the army, and 
wasn't he killed ? *' 


ITALY. 

During the month the two centres of 
interest abroad for Italian opinion were 
the Adriatic and Lucenit. As regards 
the first, the beginning cd‘ the month saw 
a definite conclusion to 11 le negotiations 
between the Italian Government and the 
Albanians. Baron Alliotti, the Italian 
plenipotentiary, was emi lowered to sign 
on behalf of Italy a treaty by which Italy 
gave up all claim to X'alona, with the 
exception of the island of Saseno, lying 
outside the Bay, and with the reservation 
that in certain cases of necessity Italian 
ships should be permitted to use the 
harbour. Italian recognition of Albanian 
indei^denGe was also granted* with a 
proviso that Italy would eudeaVQtir to 
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peTsuade other Powers to follow her 
example. Thus eu ds the Italian campaign 
in Albania. There were, Baturally enough, 
certain criticisms in the ^Nationalist Pre^ 
against Signor (jiolitti’*s ''rentinciatoty 
policy, but the great mBjohty of I talians 
appeared perfectly wiSitig to acquiesce ijB 
a decision they recognised as inevitable. 

Allot Jicr point on the Adriatic, .Fiume, 
attracted attention 1 o itself again . During 
the month there were nnmeroti.*^ rnmours 
reported in the Press "that C'.abriele 
D’Annunzio intended to proclaim the 
freedom and independence of the city. 
The prophecy was fulfilled at the end of 
the month, when the poet caused to be 
published in all the Italian newspapers 
the constitution of what he styled the 
^'Italian Regency of the Quarnero."^ A 
good deal of exdtement w*as caused by 
this annoilncement, but opinion w'ould 
have been far more greatly stirred had • 
the step not been foreshadowed so clearly 
during the previous weeks. 

Itahan comment on Lucerne w^as in 
part gratification at the emergence of 
their Country into the prom^ncelpf 
separate consultation with the Ih-ime 
Minister of Great Britain, in part dis- 
satisfaction at what w^as regarded as the 
change in the Russian policy of both 
the British and the Italian Premiers, 
ifalian opinion had come to regard the 
swift resumption of relations with Rus- 
sia as inevitable, and the tone of the 
joint communication from Lucerne to 
Moscow was a disallusionment to many. 
Not that there is, on the part of any 
Italians except a small minority, any sym- 
pathy with Bolshevic theories. But the 
economic argument has had a great effect, 
that without the re-entry of Russia into 
the circle of food-producing areas Italy 
will be the, first to suffef. It uiiglri be 
mentioned that during August there were 
several articles in the Italian l^ess from 
Italian Socialist rcpreseii thrives, recently 
returned from MtJscow. l*he general im- 
pression was distinctly unfavourable to 
Bolshevism, on both practical and thd^ 
retical ground^. . 

Among artkfes in the Italian reviews 
lor August attention should be called tb 
tbf essay on ‘^ Hebbd and Wagner in utile f 
Involution of. GermU Braftxa iff the 
teenth Century/' by'' PrbfilS8ior.■■Gab^-^J|p^^^^ 
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anexp^tipo ItilkB polic>' in Tripot 
by Luigi k the same revkw 

In the May nimiber of the literary revic\ 
La Ronda^ which has just reached \\s~- 
owing, no doubt, to difficulties in printinj 
—there is a little study:^;Of -English Jif^ 
entitled “ W'apping,” by the well-knowj 
confemiKwaiy writer, Carlo Linati. 
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^HE ENGLISH LAKD WORKER. 

By G. G, DESMOND. 


A History Of tho Engliih Agricultural Ubouror— 
1870-1020 By F, I?:. Green (F. S. King. 
16.S. net). 

We had already a History of the 
IvVLdish Agricultural Labourer/' written 
by ;i Oerinan. The present book is 
(iv scribed a continuation of Hasbacli, 
^vbicll it l)rings up to date, A good deal 
li.i> happened since 1894, and besides, 

I M . ITasbach allowed himself some omis- 
notably the lock-out of 1874, in 
wliich the farmers attacked the young 
unions and undid a good deal of Arch's 
uovk. That very story as told by Mr. 
(jivcii is one of the best idylls that Trade 
1 vi-juism has furnished. 

Aicli laid dowm some excellent precepts 
1 "! trade unionists in hi? constitutions. 
ii is a pity that their tone should not 
been caught up by both sides in all 
? ' I' 1 ustrial adjustments. 

1(1 eourtesy. fairness and liniine«LSt:hara<:'fetise 
^ “Ilf doniajids. Act canliously and advisedly. 
MO act uiay have to be repented or repiidi- 
>''t- Do not strike unless all other means fail 
yii. Try all other means ; try them with iirni- 
li' :»nd patience. Try them in the eniorcement 
* ! uly just claims, and if thev all fail, then 

. > 

A^eat at 57s... a quarter when this 
b ^ 'mmetidatioia went out with the rules 
'he I joion in 1872, and the wage asked 
ioi was I6s. a week. / We agree vfitU Mr. 

‘ in thinking ^hat the farmers could 
c ( !1y have given so small a wage. It is a 
. however, that he could not have 
"l i uled in his lliv&tig^tioas the tents 
1 farmers have paid during the iwod 
;;cred by the book. We know -how 
'‘i^iicult it would be, bttt a third table to 
’ !>ardlld jrith the price of wheat and 
'' ■vould'pefhaps have partly ekoder- 
j'h i the farnWBcai and in any Case would 
^tiihle^fie prefeitnieftt*^ 


One thing is plain, tliJft 12s. 6d. a week 
was far too little for a labourer’s family 
to live on. The Kent and Sussex Agri- 
cultural and General Labourers' Union 
made their claim, not for 16s. but for 14s. 
They sent their letter in on the 26th 
September. 1872, "hoping you will give 
this your consideration and meet our 
moderate requirements amicably." No 
reply came, and in March the following 
^was sent, a i.)erfect model of the art of 
polite let ter- writing : — 

Sir, 

The agricultural labourers of this brai^ch of 
the National Agricultural Union in your employ 
beg i-.-'f'Cctfully to inform you that on aftd after 
MideU 7 they w ill require a rise in their wages of 
3s, a week— a \veck'.«i work to consist of fifty-four 
hours. Being desirous of rctaiiiing good relations 
between employers and employed, and to assure 
you that no unbecoming fetdings prompt us to 
such a course, sve invite you (if our terms are 
not in accordance with your vievvs) to appoii^t 
an early time to meet us, so that we may fairly 
consider the matter and arrange our affair 
amicably. 

A^)ur obedient servants, 

The Committee, 

Exiling Branch. 

The fanuers ignored tliis letter as they 
had done previous ones, but they agreed 
iu the Newmarket Agricultural Association 
t6 raise wages to 13s. a w^eek. At the 
same time, however, the Kssex and Suffolk 
Association dismissed their union men 
and declared a ’' lock-out that threw a 
thousand men out of employment The 
unions, almost without funds, were quickly 
beaten, but on return to work the men of 
Exning still asked for another iriiillixtg a 
week. Then came the great lock-out of 
1874, which the farmers spread with all 
their power, till it stretched from Essex to 
Glou^st^ and involved ten thousand 

says iSx. Green, 
” i fl blow is^ainst 

-a-.. 
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English agriculture from 
reaUy never recovered. * 
were conipelM by the dfr 

their resources, as well as by t^. gnomic 
Tural law that throws a man his 

house on a notice 1o quit w<yk; toetograte 
their \dctimised members, 
of our best workers W^t to Omada. ^ 

Migration, a shorter remedy than emi- 
gration. was made- i)<).ssibleby the variation 
ill wages in Vdifferent pa^ of England, 
(hie of Mr. Green's witne^, Mr. Pink, 
of Boro Green, Kent, tells this incident 
of the same great lock-out : — ■ 

I told the farmers at a meeting we had with 
them that if they did not pay the 15s. I was 
instructed to take away one hundred of their 
best «ieu on Momlay morning. The farmers 
shouted *' Rot " and to hell with your 
hymbug." . . . On Monday morning I took 
tickets for 105 for the places where the iden 
were wanted, and their furniture soon followed, 
and many a family have often thanked me fof 
the move I gave them. 

Incidents like this seem to prove that 
these early and purely rural unions were 
\vonderfii% well organised. A union that 
inchide»t.in its activities the provjginn of a 
labour bureau ranks as up-to-dfte evttt 
to-day. Mr. Green is surprised that 
within so few years of the Education Act 
capable branch secretaries were easy to 
find, wdiereas even to-day it is hard to 
get good men for those posts. Yet he 
says that new' force came into the rural 
movement when, after the great Dock 
Strike^ townsmen took it up as a necessary 
corollary to their own problems. At the 
.same time the red and yellow vans of the 
land nationalisation ^societies began to 
tour the country.side with a more far- 
reaching or more remote panacea for the 
rural sickness. It is a clear lesson of this 
book that the more "foreign" became 
the orgpisatiou and the proii.igiinda, the 
more timid became the countrym^ of 
shewing his hand in support. The lec- 
t:tirers ofithe Land NationalisationSociety 
found thje landsman so reluctant to put 
up liis hand in favour of their resol^lic^a 
that they had to reverse the pT6d?s.s by 
asking him to 0t up his li.md if he dis- 
approved. ■ 

It i.s not a better w^e alone tha^tltc 
country labourer needs ■ for there are tWp 

or three conditions precedent to 

paytTu nt — 'unjill holdings ieiind:: 
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house not tied to the farm. Tljat the.^e 
^ nec^sary to^ural peace is well recog- 
nised by Irish T^^mers, and in Irelaml 
one or all of them are often provided at 
less than an econc^ilc r^t., 'The^B 
farmer is too often dekd-set again^ them 

any price, aa thpu^ he preferred keep- 
ing the labourer in the hollow of his hanrl 
rather than ensuring a supply of indepen- 
dent labour in the villages^ The state of 
a cottager without a pig or adequate- 
garden is many times depicted. In debt 
to the village shop, with scarcely a meid 
in the house, he is utterly at a loss in 
resisting illegal fines or deductions from 
his meagre wagci and dare have no opinion 
at variance with his master. So it W'a> 
from Arch that Mr. Jesse Collings borroweu 
the cry of " Three acres and a cow," tin 
hope of the rural electorate having aiw'a> s 
been for a bit of land as a plank undc! 
foot in the struggle for life. It is told hen- 
'bow Canon Tuckweil, defying the Bishop s 
inhibition, cut up his glebe of 200 acres 
for allotments. " Already throughout the 
village," he wrote shortly after, " I foiuni 
corn bags ranged along the walls, potatoc ^ 
under the beds, hams hanging from the 
ceilings wrapped in old Reynolds' Week!;, 
newspapers ; the lu|ii<rwivf'«) for the fin ■ 
time in their lives facing winter uu 
employ without alarm." 

The telling of this story of the Englisli 
land worker could not have fallen into 
better hands. Mr. Green is a conscientious 
enquirer into dry records, and perceive^ 
the dramatic value of his facts. He 
enthusiastic for economic and soci^d 
justice and also a farmer, knowii^ the 
farmers* and able to Show fsteien. 
the other side of the sUeld mthqut ^ving 
offence. His 
numerous and varied, and 
tion has put pleasant ffesh oU thfe bom 
of his enquiry. " One day, let us hope, ' 
he says, " some Eiigll.-hman who has 
endured with fortilude the life on the 
land, with all its pain and pleasure, wdll 
tdl the §tory as it shoiijd be told, in words 
of imperi-shable beauty." We feelincHned 
fean.."--^'"-' Keenly 

worth are the fetrodiictiou 

illlfet deal the vanotts even 

^ the poet. 



■' ■■ ■ Books Of ' zii 


by actual pi^ur^ q£ what Bfi^nd mMr 
lose by the of h^ ** Wd ; 

peasahtiy/* It k ^ ^ 
text gjveu 

tha^ it replace a 

skilled i Cabinet Minister.'' 

We ha^e ih that rather rare, 

combiaatioft, ’ i^u eutertaiuing book of 
I'viference. 

ii*’’ 

A Shart Hiitory of Morali. By the Right Hon. 

J. M. Robertson (Watts, ISs. net). 

Mr. J. M. Robertson essays a 
philosophic work from a distinctly utili- 
tarian and anti-Christian standpoint. The 
\'olume contains much that is generally 
interesting, especially its account of the 
Ivnglish and Scottish philosophers of the 
17th and 18th centurie.s. It has also some 
slirewd criticisms on the Hegelian phil- 
r»sophy. Hegel affirmed that the State 
is '‘ the realized ethical idea." Mr. Robert- 
son properly repliCvS that the State is no 
such thing. " Its external ethic is not 
universal but particularist, being but a 
rule in the interests of its members as 
.Against other groups, and is in practice 
much farther from the ideal of ' universal 
spirit ' than that of its members individu- 
ally." Mr, Robertson is a utilitarian of a 
kind, and he has a great belief in r.ugeiiic>. 

Criminal lunatics," he writes, " idiots at 
a subterdiuman stage, quasi-human 
organisms devoid of self-consciousness, 
are anxiously and expensively preserved 
through fear of opening the way to dis- 
regard of life, at a cost which might 
]>r0if^ many opportunities of better life 
to oi^anisms worth them." Kugenics 
are where Christi- 

have failed. We ques- 
tion |£;jtbe public will care to exchange 
OhriMmanity fox inch a hard scientific 
regime as the atSShOT seems to suggest, 
and it be dottbted if the reduction 
of ethks to & morals of the stml farm 
voidd iinprove mbraility Mr. Robertson 
IS or aeeuis liostile to Christian ethics, yet 
he admires the gicKid- sense of the earlier 

Church which has adopted 
Aquinas, as its chief philosopher may claim . 
to . have 5^ 


A Ffiiicibiiian^ lirttmreMlii St 

^ By Dahiel Transktea 

; fioin & 'French by stokes' (JPbu 

X<ciiiie> 7s. (5d. n«i). 

On the eve,ojE entry into the 

war,, an excdleni by Mr. Wilson 
Harris of " President Wilson, His Prob- 
lems and His PoKcy,'* was published & 
^his country. M. Halevy'a study is ,6n 
yer>' much tha same lines, and is similarly 
limited in regard to the period covered-— 
that is, it surveys the President’s career 
only as far as the summit of his power and 
influence. We still await the Iristorian; 
who will set forth the period of decline 
and reconcile it wdth the earlier progress 
of this remarkable personality, 
moment it would appear doubtful, wdiether 
shell a biography, at once sympathetic 
and judicial, can be expected from a 
frenchman even of M. llalevy's teiui>er ; 
Mr. Wilson’s later exploits have cut too 
deeply across the French national sense. 
But tliis e.ssay, so far as it got^s, is Un- 
exceptional in the justness of its eUtlmsi- 
^sm the generosity of its ^riticiitms. 

President Wilson's " neutral " policy 
and utteraiices disappointed, even dis- 
gusted, most practical Frenchmen. His 
final decision to intervene created a re- 
action. More than th^it, to the clear- 
witted it unfolded an explanation of much 
that had appeared weak and dilatory Jin 
his former attitude. One may imagine 
that it was about this time of revelation 
tfiat M. Halevy was inspired to vyrite his 
book, which is not only a penetratii^ 
study of the President's career and shows 
a vast , intimacy with the problems of 
American politics, but is also a remarkable 
expression of French Liberal thought. 

that he regards Mr. Wilson as a 
ijtberid. The point that is stressed above 
others is that his' very idealism, demand- 
ing it did a strong ceJitral executive 
for its realisatiou, w'as a h:.-.;V.1urv f-oiu 
^ 1^^ cree i os i:u!:v; -u \\ 

iibifty> He- *6vea insists on how tradition 
—tiingUsh tradition, tl^Us to say— helped 
to mould his poUtical -^iesrs anito shape 
hi$ aims in dealing Germah 

0 ( 0 ^ m Irish-American 

^ and d:he traditional Aiiiei ican 

iedkitlou. 



.Turning -Over New Leaves, 

OUR REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS. 


Sport and Travel. 

Outdoor E«laiiiii By A. K. Hotwood, 
F.L.S. (Fisher Unwin, 18/- net). 

The importance to the botanical s*udent of 
watching plants grow is the keynote to this 
book. At the same time it does not neglect to 
give him very full information on how to collect 
and preserve specimens on a scientific plan, and 
it ranges over a wide area of botanical science : 
the habitats of plants and their relationship to 
the scenery and seasons. The book is fully and 
beautifully illustrated with half-tone blocks. 
cho.sen to depict the beauties of Nature ratl^r 
than the individual character of different plants, 
and, as far as possible, is written in simple non- 
technical language. Mr. Horwood is a real 
authority on his subject, and his mauin 1 should 
prove invaluable to teachers. 

The Trout are RUing. By B. Beunion, Witli an 
Introduction by Hugh Sluringham (John 
Lan% 10/6 net). 

“ B. B. ’ of tlie Field gives u.s here a most 
entertaining record of fishing <x])eTieiiccs in 
England and >South Africa. He aci'ords no 
preference to one coujutry over the other, but 
enthusiastic trout fishers >vill naturally turn to 
the South African chapters as those dejiling 
with the less known, and so more exciting, field 
of operations ; and if they seek iiifonnaticm in 
regard to the facilities for fishing in thest^ far-off 
waters; they will not look in vain. Mr. Beiiuioii 
wants to encourage anglers to go to South Africa, 
and at the .same time to be loyal to the streams 
of the motherland ; so he does his bc.st for both. 
Apart from its gehnine utility as a guide, the 
book abounds in entertaining fishing yarns of a 
not too fishy type. 

•ne.- 

Nature Study. 

The Nature Study of Ptaati. By T, A. Hymes 
(S.r.C,K„ 6/- net). > 

Nature- students have increased and are 
increasing, and the* demand for books of this 
description grows difficult t,o supply. Hence 
we may extend a hearty welcome to a work so 
inlerestiug and authoritative as Mr. Dyrues's. 
H< is an ideal teacher in that he insiets that: 
book et er written can teach the nature 
what he ought to know; that knowledge CiSli 
only be giuned by first-hand experimentation. 
Bui this bxK>k does .setAice in showing how 
infinitely attractive this eaqierimfutation can 
be v\ hen carried <jut in the rig^l spirit* and on 
tiu* right iims. Mr. Dymes visuttUses iilant life 
m lenii.s of Jiimian life, uud. Working out tlie . 


analogy in masterly fashion, proves the wonder- 
of what had seemed the commonplace, an. I 
suggests the wholesome delights of exploriuL; 
them scientifically. The illustrations aloLn'.^ 
Avoiild be worth, the price ofithe volume to tlw 
serious investigator. 

r 

Fiction. 

McQluiky the Golil Seeker. By A. G. HaK 

(Hodder and Stoughton, 7/6 net). 

Mc<du.sk} is alrcatiy famous. His bull neci.. 
fietccly projecting chin and threatening iis' 
arc atauiiliar j)ici(jrial adoriimont of our raihv :; 
book.staIl.s. And ue are inclined to ihiuk ih r 
to some extent he deserves his fame. In thiv, 
hi.s latc.st ..'ll ■ he " makes good " as tls;. 

leader of a band fd gold pro.sp(;('lor.- 

ill .Australia, There arc some glorious fight' 
with the forces of Nature and with bad im.ii 
There is a girl prospector protected from in.‘<uli 
by the faitliful band. iTjere is horse-racing <»J i 
thrilling aiui highly successful kind. There j' 
gohl, and murder, love and gambling. In la; ». 
there i> everything netcs.^nry to the pUkpciic 
. .shocker. .And Mc( dusky is ;; 
great tcJlow, and his bund of soldier hcroi.*s both 
chivalrous and brave. Mr. I{ale.s is a goml 
craiTswnaii ; he makes his .story go with a " zip.' 
and there i,s precious little nonsense (except oi 
the popular kind) about him at all. 

VtrfM in the Midst By k. v.;hiK'a.s*(Methue7i. 

8/6 net). 

Mr. lyucas is an expert in everyday eorres 
poudeiice. Of course, the correspoudeuce Is not 
really everyday. It is more exactly the sort 
correspondence that pleasantly educated p<*oph. 
would like to imagine tliey were capable of pro 
ducing. And that is a different thing, tihouidi 
near enough to produce a comforttng 
of moving among friends, which after aBM whai 
Mr. Jnicas aims at. There is a story, tpflr -just 
enough story to link the letters togetlier without 
.straining one’s eagerness to know it more fiilh 
than the mere crossing of casual letters would 
be likely to give one. And then there ate tin 
quotations. That, of course, is Mr. Eucm's real 
busiiiessh-the rest is mer^y setting for them. 
TTiis time we ate given, in addition to many 
short poems (some of which, at any rate, may 
be new to likely readers) some fas^atiug 
methods of leaving dsir supeiff udus wealUi 
(supposing thatNve h^^ of miy) 

Apparentiy a hook Avas piiblishwl in 1828 wUh 
tin- r.iilier liry fsite of The Charities 

•I iln- city of and this Ifi fill! of hi 






STIOY OF UNGUAGES. 


r|iiIB man pt woman whd knows two or ikree Languages^ ox wko studies and apt^i^I^Ogic and 
I Psychology, is well equipped to conunand success hi life, whetlier it be in the Business, 
rechnical. Scientific, or Social worlds. 

l iie iicquisition of a knowledge of the T.. ogii* and Psychology is now rendtf ed'.easy and 

fascinating by the methods of the Sc::<i«» •>! SiniiiliniM Study; the expert staff work und» the 
exjx rieiiced direction of 

Rev. J. C. WILCOX, M.A. (Cantab.), Principal;, 

Rev. F. NIGHTINGALE, BA. (Lend.), Director of Studies. 

The Students of the School include Bishops, Ministers, Generals, Barristers, Solicitors, School- 
nut^iA?rs, Physicians, Bankers, Secretaries, Business Men. All are delighted with their progress under 
tlio Simplified System taught by Private Correspondence Courses. 

The Subjects taught by this Syatem iire: 

LATIN ENGLISH GREEK (n.« t»..) 

FRENCH PSYCHOLOGY HEBREW 

SPANISH LOGIC ARABIC 


from Students’ Letters: • ** Liverpool. 

• ...H Ciiursf t ; t cry intemsting ah./ .-i'l.’i exlfiuindi ; the methai of your teaching is excellent atiti een-yfor Ike mindto frat^." 

; ...■Kii/ Hke /f) //w areat plcasuti' / nin denvim; front Ike Couf.'-ei, ; I iim findint: them rcry interestingf very simple 

,11]; Uiacinatiut;.'' 

Send for prospectus of the Course or Courses in which you are Interested. 

Full particulars and frte Lesson Papers taken from the Course, will be sent. 

Wrik at once to:-'The SECRETARY, School of Simplified Study, LtdL, 

17, St. Paul's Chambers, IS'^Zl, Ludgate Hill, Londou, E.C. 4. 


HE DAMOEII or ICNORANCE 

i;teat couspimey of sileini; on sex matter, has already | 
lolcratctl too lonj; The rcrult of the f;?lae, <.nidc 
fciir.wUiifie fjcllic'feti liuiu iiiidcsiiXiMesKiurcts isappareJit 
j V ;y I'lMiie of ijMckTii liif. YOU must K'alise the ucccs.^ily 
p ■ : i.i uliriK' for yn'.i'. ' an miidiinn* and lisppiiiess.eiid foi 
V- I ilu)~e «ii<i li'ui; t<i y<.iii fill help uti the .'ouiplcx 
rciln-"'. .'.j St* and Natuic, Tlic txx'hH listed below arc pure, 
Ail!' .1 « liole#ome, yet Uiey luUy explain the. wohdeiful 
; life liud sM-'x. There is a elaiity, a couraj^e, and a 
invi:, (if expression whieh ojuMi*;'. up the world of under- 
eMUuy, iti its most beautilul dsitcets. 

The pric«> of tha tallawlnf imiwriant books 
include Mstage and a copy of tbe fiaprovod 
” ModSi and SUclency Magasiae.’' 

IATRimomY} lit ObNgRHons and Privftaget. 

1 ■ V Mona Halku. yrcfaccd by the late Thonnw 
li A renksrkable eyponiHon of the truth 9 
■ ' nung marriage. A very ntetssury bcxik w; 

ianhood : The Taelt el VHt SresenUd le Men. 

' OllARIIriES XiiOMPESOM. ^.‘Tcface by Kev. 9 

' 4i^cyer. Most highly endorsed w/ 

IOWAN HOOD. . .By UONA ItAiMU. Preface*! by 

Mary Sch^&eb. The true, beautiful lucau- 9 ‘ 

■! Womanhood explained 

OUTH AMD MAIDENHOOD : Mr, Sex KneWltdga 
tor Young OMfile. A new bodk by Waltbr 
' w\i.t,iei|AW dealing eyBipathetirnlly with « 

' ‘ifiioiltiee nf young mepi aud women. ... w, 

AMD MATNHI Or SIX. By JUnv Bloint 
1^‘f; I- : cd by Dt. C. de l,acj' Bvafis, and many 2 /•» 

low TO 1.0VS 'i Thf Aftil i ti ir li fcto 

> v UTKR U. Galllchak. .m way to true 


; > v Ai mn u. Galllchak. .m way to iiue 
; ;■! I laess is by understandtMl' •wo'' R 7« 

, that undetelati^agv ... ... ■ ■ ■. 

OFUN^The cfimMi idi el litw he#ki }•/•( 
•'*‘*1 tl *' MMSHh thd tSMiincy ” 

■■ ■ MjiDfSIy Mighiliid, • , 

'►:hd for ttinie Important tnmke to-fJiiy <o » 

health promotion. 




10,000 Frte PropsEsnOs Bookf Dy tlw . 
RAYMONT INSTITUTE. * 

Would you care to know the truth about this subject ? 
Would you Uke to prpgnss os much in a few wcticS os It 
takes the cleverest of men and women tc do in as many 
years : W’ould you like to acquire this wonderful power 
which enables you to do with ease all that you dcslTe .but 
cannot accomplish ? Would you like to see all your 
ambiUons realised ? In simple fttimesa to yourself you 
ought to do so. Mental power LwlU fsoon be taught 
uttiversolly, because it is indispensable to all who mean to 
progress, for, shorn of all exaggeration, Tfyimotism is the 
greatest a»id tbe strangest power on earth, .u.d for the hist 
time on reqprd an opportunity is given yox: !'• nennire it. 

.\ power which enables you to develop any ■ : .! it- *: 

ca|.)iiclty to inipiovc your memory ; a power wljich- enables 
j^ou to acciulte (111 iron will and an irresistible force of 
personalilv, and which allows you to master weaknesses, 
temper, or laulty inclinations, is worth ecquliing and that 
power becomes all the more important when you realise 
that iu your dealings with others it makes you the "Upptt: 
l>og." Mental and Hyiiuotic knowledge means the absolute 
ccrvdnty to 1. c oble to gain a place of command. 

There axe entertaining and curative possihUitles in Hypno-. 
tiam, which muke one gasp with surprise, and there are 
miracutons and incredible expeiiments, whilst Ihm an wm 
of applying Hypnotic Influence which confriieii^ baffle the 
ttiduuated observer. 

THE NYITERY EXPU^ , 

We have published a Imoklet dealing ftiUy with the wheOe 


al^utely Jieeol ebawe if you apply b«ote me 
bccooiies exhausted. Those who can ulTord and wish w 
do ao way encktse 3d. Damps for postage, cU;., or iim^ 
ttehDiMiiDatyiuaic.iieiidr: of KJWW or 


WHdm Wting '‘ThD lUview of RdvIdwd.’ 


2i4 




geateua • 

his book in 'jtd^ .’accustomed . imMiwir ; . it 
oharmittg ifjmjm this sort of thfngindl doner; 
and even 1abn|ijii ..one titu of it the years.^ 
one would led# cttnnud^;^ at j^NiUiiig another's 
possible enj^ii^eat. , ,y ■ ■ 


Valse. I^xae DucJc 7ak»v0iie 1 
and 

id leafiLx and tfa«» idyttenss of ti 
~;nre ^ by teii and diagr 

.11 al^ sodie timely, adibonition 
..■■■IJeaeial 'pnnoipleS;.. ,v ■ ■ 
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Tht ifliMT lim 

Gilbcrt f . sadltt. H A,, (Danid 

3/6net># 

Dr. Sadler, in the first of volumes dealifig 
with “ The IVorld KelMon, re-interprcts the 
Gospels and 

in relation to mddjieni spiritual and social needs." 
It may shock a gdod many Christians tb be told, 
as this book lilaltily tells th«n, that there was 
no Han Christ;- but thht the Gnostic.^ of the 
first century added the term and the Figure to 
thdr idea of tte Xpgps or Frimal Man. who had 
descended to datth. bei^ " crucified " in so 
doing, and had risen to lift men to eterna^life. 
The eai% Churches, not being able to grasp this 
Gnostic phfiosophy, taught mystic story 
as if it was a. historical iticarnalion. In support* 
ing this theory. Dr. Sadler takes the (^spels one 
by one, quotes passages to prove that the J esus 
stories were largely from a Messianic 

list of books His Sd^gs from Gnostic ' 
symbolism. 

Sscdrtfi of Miitioiuuiy MiitiM. An account 
of the Celohrstioii of the Centenary of 
the Dondoii Secretaries’ Association 
(United Council for Missioitairy fiiduca^ 
tiou, 1/6 net). 

Last autumn the London Secretaries' 
.Association of United Missions ceieli^rnted ths 
centenary of their loundation in 1819. There 
acre then four missiqpary societies repre- 
sented; their name ncrir is Legion. To this 
modest account of the celebration Dr. Eug^e 
Stock hai contrihate^ a chapter on 
Men of the Past>” the Rev. Dr. J. H. Ritiiri, 
one on The things they talked about,’' 

; nd Mr. J. S. i£>ll<lbam on The OutkKik in 
Co-operation ; and in the«e tti past, 
present and probable future ^ united 
misBionary enterprise are Iflmreeting^ 
summed up. The niOriwent.towa;rdf^ union 
of che Christian chttrmies will undoubtedly 
stimulate a much wider mtereet in the educa- 
tive side of missionary work than has hitherto 
}. re vailed. This book is a useful reminder of 
what has already been accomplished. 


¥lie HiMniM lllBilM : Hi 

Wages, Meet, and Onliiet By ro 

Hadaurin (BeU, 3/6 net). 

^ When did prices begin to buistrip W^es. 
why ? Hr. Hadaurin answers that the pre 
began after 1960. and that It was cexi^ 
witii an era of-'t^d expansion of our over 
trade. Tb^e had been expa||^pii in this di 
tion during 'tlm previous quaiter-ceiituTy, 
capital had WfuMy been invested in home tu 
tiles, with a resisting desnand for labour, acc 
jpiaaied by higher wi^p^.afid lower prices. A 
}i900 capital foIlo^ad^' tiMe abro^, which 
to a slowing down in the upward trend of w: 
While prices continued to mount. Mr. Macla 
propounds a .simple remedy these cotid it i 
Capital must be deterred from leaving 
wUntry by means of an export tax. Free tr 
protection, and a fague export trade arc ; 
denounced by him . as economic heresies u 
scrapped. The book isfull of couteniioiis ma 
but is well written and vigorously argued. 


Ons 


Ev] 

1/fi). 


Fig CirtMm. From the Loi: 
J^ 0 ivs and Daily Maii 'i^Hutcbii) 


•f Ball-RMn 0Mgll^ 

Payme«to]'-€ommandm' A. M. Grec, B.lf . 

With an Introduction by 

Grossiuiih (Lane^ 2/6 not) * ^ 

I'liere is .i!il<,jiiifiii\ ■ rovival in ball-Eoain 
dancing, ar- i si.-- l>r:giiii;. writ toil little book 
:r intended tu help those who want to renew 
t heir dancing days bUt> in; vigw of ^ 
idicity of new oances and ‘ 
the necessary iust 
are disyent aboUh duing 
explained that there are o] 



By the courtesy of the A^siss we ! 

been hble to reproduce from time to time 
of the famous " Poy " cartoons appearinj 
*that jotirnal. Gathereti together in this i: 
pensivf volume before us arc a hundred ol 
most recent and best. Foy has a very orif: 
line of humour, and a real fiaix for " creatio 
that .stick. It would be hard, if not impos.s; 
to beat his DiUy and Dolly, his Dux and Drs 
or his plain John Citixen — the last idways 
most laughably insignificant and hdpleas b 
amemg the political monsters he has made 
helps to support. And no ottg himore succe* 
with ther 'Vtimdem " team M tliejFrtmeHitii 
and Mr. Bnhar JUaw, whichis Mwlys a - 
and never k - ' sociable." witt^jfhilosf- 
helps us to rise above the venations of ou^ 

Wht M wim, <Black, net 

A ttsSf^ compaaidn Voiiime to " Whin's W! 
plan is identicfd with tlmi:, am 

ptiblieation. but the 

to each of the biographies. Sddi ^ wum 
ti^ has an dbvionsiuscftdi^^ . 

vrito have died' Within the past tWetity y 
be looked up for eseential fee s of t 
lives with an ease tluim astonishing comp. 
wiih the labour of cMBining back voliuuc 
W'ho’s..; 3 blo ''. Old newsp: 

files; and H more thu 

~ in Itsesa " nves," the death dale ; 
' " road towards apqnsriiig it. 

^Ufludrs; cm tiietr bn 




SOME OF THB CdKTB»t| FOIL fiBPTEAmEIt. - 

[HE SABSATB AND 

Dj^ miUv. S. lfairv«y GMi, M«A. 

lutdorITY By the Bev. Berol4 flmtth. D J>. 

he pelican and THF NB8T 

By Oe Rev. Canoe S. A< •lohneton. 

HENRY : A Prince of GemnMtttatitfa. 
By the Rev. C. Sydney Carter, M.A. 

in'DiES IN TEXTS. Vni. The BRnilly of God. 

By the Rev. Harrington G. Lees, M JL. 

iEMORIES OP CANON ‘idilRlSTOPHBR VI. 
)xforii. By t£e Rev. W. H. GrUBth Thomas, 

lEVIEWS OF BOORS. 


■- i- ^ y I- 1- 


^^onihly II- SubMCription 12/- ptr annum, post /ret 

FHK CHURCH BOOK ROOM, 

8 2, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. i 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Founded by W. T. STEAD. 

is Populai lllnstiated Monthly, Price One Shilling net, can be obtained from Bookaelkn, 
oksUlls, and KeRsagenti all over the Kingdom. If desired it can be posted from Uie 
Publishing Office to any part of the world. 
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ER FORMS FOR “ THl 

E REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 




lMIwI 

hillFnCfeh^^ 

tiLLLJ V. .i; 


«r, Raviiw OF Ravfswa, 
itefiinni Mouec, Carmelite Street, 

¥ London. E.C.t 


MMikr, itjrt.. 




hkhi «h^ 14 A; 
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Slt^kPROSEia^ 

Stiff Gtidottred Covers, Is.; post fir«^ li. 2tf. « 

ThM for Yomig P«ople iur« inrolutely sad approprislaly 

sift draiMiig^ by compaliiit artiilt. Good paper. Lil^e 


Tba B$d Cfost Itnlght. 

FdAtf tsaes by Mark Lemon. 

Fairy Tales by Bans Andersen. 
Fairy Tales by Orlmm. 

The Book of Slants. 

‘^The Nnrsery Rhymes of Old England. 
ABee In Wonderland. ^ 

*Robinson Crusoe. 


The Water Rabies. 

*l>on Qftbcote. 

Uncle TomV Cabin. 

Stead’s Ptctore^akespeare. 
*The Bneha:^ Village. 

The Fables of dfoop. 
Runyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
■^The Swiss Family RoMnson. 


The Volumes marked with an a.sterisk may be had attractively bound in 
coloured cloth boards at 2/6 each ; post free 2/9. In this form tlie Books 
are recommended for Birthday Gifts and School Prizes. 


A FASCIHATIifG PICTURE and 
* STORY BOOK. 


Book of Stories 

For BOYS and dRLS. 

Stiff Coloured Covers, 1 /- ; post free 1 12 
This volume contains thirty- two 
fascinating short stories on all man* 
net o# subjects ; it is illustrated 
thirty-six jskver drawings which 
adds to ' 'm attractiV^eness and 
usefulness. . 

A PRESFNTATION EOITIOl^liwi also 
beeti prepared in doth binding, and in 
t'ui;; foriu it oaii be special^’ recom- 
mended as a gift-book. nice S/C; 
by post a/C. 


TEN TALES OF A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


The Post-Boy 

And NINE OTHER TALES. 

Stiff Coloured Covers, 1/- ; post f roe \t2 
These ten grilling stories, well 
printed in clear type on good 
describe how British children worked 
and played a hundred years ago. 
There are sixteen fuB-^ge illus- 
trations. 

i PRESEKTATION E n ft 1 0 iC ita' 
attractive coloured cloth boards, may be 0 
had for 2/C ; post free. 2/9. A chafhi- ' 
ing book for birthday gifts "or 
prizes. 


Orders for the above publications should be given to BocikstaUs, BcKikvdletS/^ 
Kewsageu^s ; or if by post, . temittances sboulol be cent to B. W. Sntap, h(s|tager» 

STEAD’S PUBLISHIUG HOUS?* 

6 u>k Building., kii.|nray« 2 . 




Stead’s Descriptive and GlnssilieiS Catalogue of p^ i|^ to 

any address . A post ciOrd request tor a o(^ to. 


Mtf hea 'writ lag to ' Xd vcittiaaVs ideafo msntion * ■ Review SYlavie wa.' 
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London, October 8t?i, 1920. 

After prolonged negoti- 
The Coal utkms between the 
Dispute. ^ nimei's<> coalownei s, and 
the Governiucnt, »t 
stsfijia fairly certain that a solution of the^g 
cuai dispute has a%last been re«ached. 
Su long ns the miners . persisted in their 
cijiiin to dictate to the Government how 
it was to dispose of the excess profits of 
the coal industry which 4 hjui eaj;-marl:ed 
flit redt&inplion of the fioating Sebt, the 
(rovemmeht Tightly refused to offer any 
c<ini}>roniise on the price c>f domestic coal 
to the eousurner. The dispc>sal of the 
surplus profits of the coal industry is 
i naturally jiart of the ftnancial programme 
wliich the Ooveninieut has t/i fornnilate 
in iU annual Budget, and the House of 
t’ornmons tUone has any light to' decide 
Ikw a substantial part of the revenue is 
Ut i)e Spent. As the date fixed for the 
vtx|)iry of tjie: niiners’ strike notices 
u nr.K'udiod, miners executive gradu- 

ally witldrew from their uncpmpromisii^ 
demand lb diciitA the price of domestic 
/At the; last moment, they 
ahandqn^jd it al^ether, but insisted that 
their dematid for an* immediate increase 
of two ibillmgs a 4#^ in wages should bo 
gvMuied, fqJrthWifi-''.J the Oovem- 

ujcnt to dictate, and 

the ndhars to suspend the strike 

for one ^dw'of further 

negoiiaifeh. Ultijiitely a oi 

agreement ' ' withr;:;iii#i:':-c6alG^ ^ ms^ ‘ 
rcach^, and the ame4,t<> have n> 

t^eoohd bollot to decide whplier 'the sliaike 
would, ■takb'plto' dr ' 

proposals should re accepted. ^ * 


piNivide for an increase in wages on a 
sliding scale which will give an immediisbe 
advance of a shilling a day if the output 
of coal is maintained at the rate 240 
iu4lUon tois a year, with an extra- fa. 6d. 
for an output of 2M million to^ and an 
increase of 2s. foi‘ an (.mtput million 
tons, which was the iictuaj output in the 
fii'st quarter of this year. TJie miners’ 
leaders rt?fused te t^tre the responsibiiiity 
of definitely ;!i--vptihg jjhese terins, but 
agreed to subnut^thito to a ball(^ It is 
impossible as yet* to 'prbdibt the result of 
the ballot, and thefe; is;, already bitter 
opposition in some of the princip^: eoal 
fields t . .« r- idiiiC the pnneJpJe^ a 
sliding h;;4h v» !i •■■■ would base the IctoI 
of wages Upon the output. 

However, the miners 
Wages and have to rectkcai y^ith th^ 
C^tpiit. rliluctance of ifhe M 
-ir, AlliahcU ': ;; tO' ^ . supi^t 

th&m in a strike on which* public opinion 
has l^ady made up its mind. The 
raihvKn^ in particular have been striv- 
ing hard'w peace ,and some of the most 
iiuportMii tarade iin^ tiio Triple 

' Alliance aTte ^U-ongly bppese^i to a strikfi!. 
It is generally felt that the terms which 
have now* been offered by the cnalownei's 
concede all that can be fairly Glaimed, for 
the mffiem haye a fua^^ minimum 

wage which cVoihpares very fayourahiy 
\ri4 industry, and tke 

t i>w proposals would eh^ ^eni; to 
crease their eaibimgs substantial^ if 
they' will iUcre^ output rrf coal. 

coal dutpiii :h been dwindling 
steadffy since the beftinhing o| the year, 
and tela impossible 
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elusion miners, lili:e any other 

bofly of men m are ' 

working less aoS^^Jy now; that .;t&ey ares 
paid larger wa^es for doings 
I’he diminution in the output of coed is 8% 
serious in its e&cts both the price . 
of coal and upo-n the profitSf wlueh might . 
otherwise accrue to the Treasury, that the 
I'ublic are haturaliy inclined tcj support 
the coiilowners’ proposals which afford a 
guarantee that output will not decline 
still further, while they offer a real induce- 
ment to. increase output up to the level 
which was maintained a year ago. If 
the coal strike can be averted, there is 
reason to hope that the present trade 
depression, which is largeh' due to the 
uncertainty caused by industrial unrest 
and by under pro<luction on the jjart of 
labour as well as catntal, may be counter- 
a('ted. , If the strike should take place, it 
could only produce an immediate further 
rise in the cost of living, and add greatly 
to the une^nployrnent winch is already 
extending at an alarming rate. 

The cost of living is 
Are Trices still rising, although 
Going to Fall ? the fhnvmvard move- 
ment in wliolesale 
prices eo-ntiniies without inteiruption. 
The index figures prejiared „:by the 
■' Times Trade Supplement a 

steafly decline in the total of prices for 
food and raw materials since April, when 
the index figure stood at 329.2. The 
|)resent jpadex number for foo<i and raw- 
materials combined stands at 297.5 per 
cent, above tlm pre-war level. There 
has, however, neen an increase in the 
index number for food prices as ^com- 
pared with last month owing^to the 
i,ncrease in the controlled price of flour 
Mild of imported butler. But the whole- 
sale prices of raw materials have fallen 
steadily from 356 in February* to 285 in 
September, and there is every indication 
that these ])nces w ill continue to f^ll still 
lurllier. .rythough this downward inovc- 
rijv-nt of wholesale prices has continued 
lor neariy six months; it is only now being 
iftlfM-tcil in the retail prices of commodi# 

I ips. There is a marked decrease in the 
jo icc clothing and of bo(>i^ and shoes 
partlculsilrly, and this resiilt is plainly due 
Irj the refusal of the public to buy at the 
ouorrnousiy enhanced prices which -have 


been charge^ fur niaiiy necessaries of liL . 
In America, the break in prices is begin 
nmg to be-felt more swiftly. The Ford 
Motor Works decided during the month 
to bring down all their prices tO' the pre- 
war level, and their example has been 
follow^ed in the case of cotton goods by 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
of Manchester, J^ew Hampshire, and tilo 
two largest mail order houses in America, 
the Seal’s Boebuek and the Montgomery 
Vv^ard Companies in Chicago. There in 
every indication that what is happening 
in iknerica will also happen here befoi- 
long. But thh long-expected break in 
prices unforfunately not altogether a 
h<^lthy sign at fhe present tinit.*. Prieto 
had been forced up 'ftfj high that several 
of the jirmcipul industries began ‘to find 
that they could not dispo^ of what they 
were producing, and as the effective 
demanrl on the part of the piihii..; 
^.Ulw'indled to nearly vauislung point, 
they w'ere f>b]iged to^tvork short tirno, and 
in some cases to cease production 
altogether. Tlic imukets have beconi:- 
glutted with goods which cannot be .sul-i 
at the prices wiiicli were ]»nid foi' the]!: 
earlii-r in the yji'ar, ami the distributiu:.' 
houses, after bolding on as long as they 
could in the liope that the (lublic woiil-i 
begin to Iniy again, art? now hnding them- 
selves obliged to leiiuce price s drastically 
jind realise wliatever they can on the'!' 
past purcluiscs. 

lu tiie bevot* trade and 
An Artificial in the textile tradt 
Slump. . especially, there 

a!rt.-ady a veiy seriou" 
slump. Jn the (Jidham district al6he 
16<J suinning mills have stopped worl 
altogether .and in (•\-ery trade the tear o 
widespread unemployment du^ng Uu 
coming w'inter is being acutely feli?. Ir 
miuiy cases, as in the printing trade 
prices have lisen to jubch an extent tha 
there is serious danger th^it there may no 
be enough work to go- round, and tlr 
question of reducing the cost of produc 
tifm cannot he settled without revisin; 
the existing rates of In iLondori 
ythere has already be^^n a special m^tin 
of the Mayors vto tty lind orgieuaise relk 
measure for the thousands cd wurkei 
who are, uheinpluyed. . A very diflftcui 
winter is nhticipated on all sides, ami 
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prices contmue to rise,Viia 
t,- the^ recent increasei^m the cost, 
t, a veiling ajid other services/ the Gov^-^ 
int iit’s scheme of imerrlploynierit' insiit 
jiiice, which becomes operative in 
N 1 . veinher, will ^ prove ihudeqaa^e . Tlie ' 
d'-'iniii i in^* feature of the present 
^.liimp 'll w.vk- 's tlie fact that it should 
nrvei' have arisen, for the world’s markets 
;i!v. still hopelessly under supplied.' Over 
l>MKlu(*tion which is the usual cause of 
sncli periods of depression as we are now 
t \ j )t'riencing, is a very different problem 
iidio the present condition. Industries 
IhiNf* found it impossible to sell all that 
tiivy prod ii(‘o, not because they have pro- 
(liif-o d more Mian the-public requires, bitt' 
l^rM-aiise wages and proJils have both 
(■■iiiihineil to force prices to sueli a height 
tiiiit necessaries of life nave been con* 
v^^lrd *int,o luxuries which ^canady any* 

1 iie can afford. If._pMces can lie bnnight 
(1. \\ n. there will he no”' fear of i.ver pro- 
ijiicl iuii ft)!' sto'eral years to cru.c. 

rarliarneiit will have 

The Autumn reassembled bef-.iv rh!- 

Session. issue of the Hkvikw i.- 

liublisiio<l, and the iridi- 
l ii’ ions art? that the (bn ernment will have 
!i t; omparatively easy session . Its mnin 
!)!!-;ness will be the further progress of 
li'.- (loveriimerit of Ireland Bill, which 
ti: (lovdiiiment fully intends tO' put into 
lation althoLigli no one in Ireland 
V si less it to Ix'i-ome Operative, Sir 

I’ i'VMrd Carson’s folloAvers, however, have 
LiU’ced to support it, as it gives them 
'■'fjiplete local self-govei'nrnent over the 
1 :e countie^.of E»^t Ulster in which they 
ft majority and also the two counties 
M Tyrone and Fermanagh in which there 
M Catholic and National i^it majority. 
It I generally -believed in Ireland that the 
’yt * ut ofiinpaign of violence against the 
k';tnnrialiftt8 in Liftbnm and Belfast and 
w liere was deliberate plan to 

the whole Nationalist niinority out 
l ast Uhdier. We reign of terror that 
j'fc T 10 vr existed in Belfast ,nnd its neigh* 
iKHjd J6r several ruantm is undoubt- 
producing ttiit effect, but one of the 
of the large from Bel- 
hi ' and the oounties and 

had been to increaftoT-- incidrrnVly 
‘1' V ationaliat in i h- I r h rTsi: 

of Tyrone w If 
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tile Government's Bill is put oper- 
ation it is extyenieiy prchable that it will 
, nieet with a defermfned resistance, in 
th^e two counties. Outside of the ftrti- 
:^al provitice which' tliie Goyemuient 
' have thus created in East Ulster, the 
T’enuiinder of Ireland refuses to consider 
the Bill on the ground that it is only a 
nio(‘kery of self-government, while it 
create-s a pt-rmanent division betnreenEast 
Ulster and the rest rvf Ireland, and it is 
imlikely tliat any real attempt wd 11 be 
made to ])ut it in opei'ation outside of 
East Ulster. The Government is now 
faced witii a giowuig volume of criticism 
from the CuiiseiN'Mtjve as well as the 
Liberal beiielies; and it will have to 
weaMiti l:hr!»ugh sto)'my debates on its 
Irish pediev. Ayxirt from. Ireland, how- 
evijgi*, it is uotlikcly to eneoiinter any very 
.serious oppo-irion during th6 session. 
But grave tiouble.S' yrf. ahead of*it when 
' the }>?v senl u as t of ijneiriplc^yment ha« 
ga.tb .0 '!; •m(-iitum during the winter, 
and it tiiL luiueis’ stiik^ has ihis lime bw.n 
jHi-stprau d. there is reason to believe that 
a geu/ra! moliillsatin^i of the fojj*es of 
labour against the ]>re.sriit Governiiient 
will bi. itaviv teasil)l.e. and also- more 
ioruiidabU* afier Chrismias. 

3'- vents in Ireland have 
“Reprisals’' l>een happening with 
in Ireland. aj>palling rapidity dur , 

ing the month, and a 
reign of terror has i>een created in alnuxst 
every c(.>uuty by the indiscriminate raid- 
ing ^and destruction carrietL out by the 
armed ton'es of the OoveilEttnent, which 
havi- bec^n ynirsuing a pulic of reprisals 
wherovhr a soldier or y'loliceman has been 
murdered.* The sack of Balbriggan was 
the first and most idattning incident In * 
camj>aigii of reprisals which has been 
cariiod out so deliberately that it 
impossiVde to dopbt that General 
Macready at least connives at it if he does 
.not actually give it his approval. His 
extraordinarily indiscreet int/endew w ith 
a (avrrespondent <yt the Press Association 
of America, the text- of whi(*h w-as actually 
sufemitted to him and approved by hini 
4befbre it was published, fully conhrms the 
view that is held by tnose %vho are in 
touch with JDtiblin Castle, that he has 
lietui'urgihg fhie Gov©^^^^ to adapt a 
deiilierate pdlJcy of reprisals wheneyer a 
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soldiej :r inilii'f iiijiti i> tiiiji'iltrrH], luid that . weVe euxhmpDed; and atte%pU'xl 
sinoe tho linvi-rmTin ui rtiases upon tO; j^eet th^ ^arty b-l liladk and 
his Fecomni^ad^tionav ba ia^^^^^^ aad whicdi 

his tacit' sipprovttl to e?Bau©a; shots WBfrja; fire^ both 

ha.ve been hat^’ad cmti by ihiUtar# XmpectPr was killed 

and “ Black imd Tan '’ camps under iii^ We recoind this versim ^ a wIik Ij 
command. 8ir Hamar has * the Gd^riSair^t has r^fuarf "Sh explain 

publicly denieii that :^e Government in without coiiiniitting ourseiVes to accept- 
any way condones sucH^ Wprisais, but the ing its accuracy. What is really import- 
fact tliat. at Balhriggan, at Mallow^, at ant is that similar circumstantial stoi-it^s 
Tuhbercucry, and other places, the are given by the lo^sh n- v -pri-yv'-^ iu 
reprisajs have been carried out by soldiers almost every instaiico where the Black 
or Bla^ and Tans uho have arrived in and Tan ""police^^^^h^ been attacked, 
motor lorries, amply supplied with We are fuliy ecsavinced that their cou- 
iunmunitioa and petrol, show^s conclu- duct throughout the country' has been 
sively that senior officers mi^st have . e^roniely provocariye even in the movt 
authorised such atrocitdOfi. In each of j^^ieful districts, whereas no definite* 
these oases the town xvhich was destroyed duties W'hate^er seem to have bc-t u 
had no responsibility for the murder that ' assigned to them. 0vei\8,0()0 of theiii, 
W'as committed there, but the Goveiin-^. apart liTan the special auxiliary fon t s 
ment’s armed forces deljb(irateiy set fire^" which c<ajMist t-ntirely (>f ex-officerS, ha\t 
h> the towns, regardless of whether;, Gie^ h^ enlisted, andi nerw conskleralii\ 
sufferers were ihnwent or guilty. The outnuinber the old highly disfeiplint 'i 
responsibility tVa these reprisals rests i force of tbe/rt.I.C. The sptHiial Aiixiliai^v 
cleaBy upon the officers who allow’ed tjhe Division of ex-officets who rank a*i oaclt ts 
mobw lorries to leave camp ii they did not hut serv’e m ordinary constables, are paid 
actuaH^ t^lke partgn the destnictioh of X*1 a day, imd recruiting for this force is 
the town's themsikjlves, that a public j^till in progress, 
inquiry ought to, be held once when 

Parliament has reSissembled, to investi- We cannot biit agre* 

gate the nature of the reprisal^ and the^ Withdraw the with the strong derntm-i 
conduct <d those who permitt^ them. Black and Tans by Gen. Sir Frederick 

'■ . Maurice that both 

Such a public, inquiry forces of Black and Tans should be 

The Need for ;-j^ould also make a immediately wdthdniAvn from Ireland and 
an. Inquiry . searching investigation disbanded. Their influence has already 
into the causes of the embittered mid demoralised the old 
murders which were ooramiitfjd. ,^15o Tl.I.C., who are now reported from all 
offi-ciid explaniition Of any kind has teen parts of the ct»untry to be respoxu^le fov 
put forward in regard to Balbrigg^, andf|^ acts of prf)vocatioii whfch infiame anc 
it is urgent if the character of die IrishS intcin si fyit unrest where it has hitherb 
administration is to he cleared, that af..,.|ffbeeri h^nless. But the most eeriou! 
definite coritratlictioo (vf the Irish version asl>ect of this whole business of prpvoca 

of the incident should be established, lion and reprisals by the turned ii 

That version declares that. Inspector ' Ireland is the utter demoralisation pf th 
Burke and the Black, and Tan party who army of occupaUon. ■ ^ is Bl]^. am^ 

were with him when he was shot haS staii of affairs who^ discipli^ is 

entered a public-house at Bilbriggan lessly relaxed that lorries iei 
under the influence of drink, and com- go out night after night ^ to looj? ah bur 
mandeered all the drink they wanted in down peaceful villagos, wh^ detacl 
the pbbiic-house. The owner is then ^id mentp of seduiera flmd constSbpl^i^' ai 
to have sent for police .assisttuice to sent round fitim house to hduse- 

local I1.I.C., who arrived^ and on dis- in doors and windows/ 

covering that thej were being a^ed to civilian ^ in their beds if are su 

evict disorderly i»embem the ^Gon- peete^ sympattiy with Sinn Seii 
Ktahu/ai 7 i refused Biste of fepyted have icti 

wi thdrew. llm Irish yoionteer Police ally been tip’ and afii to our beieba 

. •• ’ A' ' . ' ('- ' 
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jcii(>w^%e in the possesjmon;^ officers in 
L- v ory district who mey ,>t «hy time b4 
,)r(iered to seciire their Hipreet or asses^- 
Mtion if eyi^st is difficult. no 

liesitation' in 8^ that ; the 
military aflniinistratton 6-f Ip^wd is 
simply dohnr.'^Kihc tVm army df occupa- 
tion. li IS becc.ui-.'ii; more h»d more, 
rtf(^ustd!ned to the ruthless taking of 
( ivilian iife and the destruction of private 
]>roperty; , Sooner or later, it is fully 
pdssible that the Government may need 
to employ it to assist the civili^ police in 
this couhtay in the event of a general 
strike, and the callousneas that this army 
of boys has learYied in Ireland would 
in'^itiibly provoke indescribably pass^- 
file resentment on part of Labour ar^it 
were employed, either for strike -breaking 
or to prevent public demonstrations. 


^y , im port^t ih” the ^ouh^y 

.;’eht''-iAhtaeh; iaii^ 

' which ' the ; mdiit representative 

cathr-rihc of itg^ Jcmd that Jias ever been 
' h^ld Ml l)iiblin^. > ise«pect>« 

e' m/vre ihflpyetxtiiii and repreBentative 
body than the Mah Coftvenife which the 
Prime Minister appointed dmwg the war. 
After a free auu extremely interestinja 
discussion, the Conference tinammcmslj 
passed two resolutiema/ and 
standing committee to conduct 
ations with the Government. The hrsi 
resolution, declaring that the death oi 
the Lord Mayor of Cork in prison woutc 
embitti^r and make more difficult tlif 
existing situation, urged his imme^iiatt 
release ^ a «gn f)f the GOvefriment's 
desire to conciliate Irish opinion. / Ilit 
„ sttcorid resolution ui'ged the immediate 


rrii. worst sspect of 

The Dublin anarchy 4ich is 

reace rapidly increasing 
Conference. thmughout Ireland :s 
tlic utter confusioh of authority at 
Dublin Castle. Eesponsibility is evaded 
iti eveiy crisis by transferring the blame 
fi.om one department to, imother, while 
any attempt to remedy the existing con- 
ditions is paralystxi by the lack of 
authority to act. This diaos completely 
dideatcil the efforts of the Dublin Peace 
('onferenee, wliich wua heUl nearly six 
w»*eks ag(>. The Conference was organ- 
ised by Captain Henry Harrison, who is 
a former Member of Parliament, and an 
liflicer who served with exceptional dis- 
tinctiem in Franc durintr the war. As 
Secret«i 7 of Duminion League, 

lie had been invited to attend th^ deputa- : 
tion of business men from Com City who-: 
waited upon jthe Prime Minister towardt; 
tl^j^d of August, Mr. Lloyd George, 
iu^h^king the deputation for their aug- 
declared that they were the first 
^ign of .h<^ from^|^ and appealed 

strongly of moderate 

opizuon:: id Ir^a^ to ebzne together and 
propo^ a abluticii that the Government 
c^ouldNpohjaftdw. On returning .to T ml and, 
Capt^^ & members of 

a 

conlefigiiee to be ^ the ; Dublin 

■•pro* 

l:essk!Cial. 

m^bers of tte tnA Aveiyooe of 


^ introduction of a new Bill whicdi woulc 
provide for completo control ever Irisl 
affairs, with full powera over alt taxation 

Hd^ng secured ijgree 
Chaos at ment on these tw 
Dublin Castle, resolutions, th^authorf 
of the Conference ther 
set to w'ork to lay the wishes of the dele 
gates before the Government in Imland 
* Lord French, however, was away or 
leave SiFom Ireland. Sir Hamai 
Greenwwd, tlie Chief Secretaty, hac 
gone to join the Prime Minister ai 
Lucerne. Mr. Jaines MacMahon, as 
Senior Under- SecretarjV was the nexi 
person in authority who could be 
approached, but he also was away from 
Ir^and. Sir John Andeifson, the Assist- 
ant and represen tatavo 

i of tho Treasury, was also inaccessible, 
Jn desjp'air, the Peace . Conference 
executive sought out Genend Macready, 
but his functions are appar^ily oonfin^ 
to the military command. As a last 
hope, they laid their proposals before tiie 
Lord Justices, only to be told that they 
had politucai jurisdiction whatever. 
The sole nteans of communication with 
the Governm^t, therefore, was to tele- 
graph to Downing Street. No acknow^- 
le^ment of the Conference’s resolurion 
was leceived, and wveral subsequent 
ttiJegrainB were d^patehed. For nearly 
six weeks Ao answer was given by 
the G, 0 vanim«Hfc. TetMi; lio^ George 
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still issuefi tippeitlfi ftt of "East Ulsijer Is 'aiai|i}jr a 

rt'ijni-slirif' the .moderate, in Ireland v?'ques^ of bargaining.. ’ ", 

„■ to let' hinvfcnnir their v. ., . 

with whieh the Peace Coiiferenee ^ ' ^ wer.^ 

l)oen treated has finally disoourage^l any ; , ■ .:■ '"^Vto'be eyjpfected^fron) 

.'ittrmtTt tn discuss niat'tei:a!witJi Downing • financial Coiifer- 

Street. Meanivliile, the^reprififtls coin* . once of all Eluro. 

tanue, and oke town after ezk^thcr is/ pean cnnntjrtee which isvkow"^ in 

wrecked and ruined while the Govern- ; Bwsels. 

rn^t, tVhich Minj^y ignored ^ iklk jKwers, and mi ’ 6nly^^:n^ i*e^onv 

PfUrfc ptopfisiit.*; of the nioet represen tar* tkendations 

tivi* gathering of" moderate ” Irishmek^ eoBtueil^d action amo^ the greai patveis 
that w»» ever held. [■(■*‘-.’.4*. hi ^ledaring to '5l|mej%/the' exisW 
that' it can, find ho '>nt' in Irdiin i who is Rational mde; 1%ere has b^n hdeeideil 
prepared to discuss ferma with it. reluctance Via- prakticaJ^ all 

' ‘ the delegates^ discusk.the real financ^^^ 

Never , before has the potion of their conhtriek, eith^^ 

Who is Rea^y " iidim of the they may W 

RespoilsItlia I Idsh OoveiTMTient iiillen vived tFie war victcfeuslyi to assist tfic 
> ■ into sdeh hopeless dis- . countries which ure on the verge of bank- 
repute. No one in Ireland believcK the ruptcy, or, in the case of the impoverished 
accuracy of any otfiajid statement 4 cmjntries, for fear t^t if they tu veal tin 
enianatang ir6in Ihe real 4ate of their nkthmal fimuieefc, tluy 

stateinen&;\jf |t4: doparfcfi^enta may either be told, that they are too potis 

are;W ns. not openly contradictory, to be worth assistii^ or etiil t'(K> rich to 
Thui^;: General Tudor declares that n^ mtluire assistaiK Nevertheless, the 
repmals whatever have been carried out meeting of leading financiiU representri- 
by thecBlack ond Tans, while General tives from all the Btiropoan countidcS j'.!- 
Macreaiiy blandly explains to an a full dis(?ussioir of the difficulties that 
American interviewer that tlie j^ack of have overwhelmed Europe since the war. 
Balbriggaii by the Bla<?k and Tans was caimot fail to province ^me measure <1 
only human nature seeking reyjenge for financial co-operation which will help t'l 
the death of a popular Blakk^^^d Tan rec/mstruct the ti'a<le and tbp publit; 
instructor. Even General Alacreaxly him- fintjuacevof ('entral and Easlerp; 
seif appears to kate been deprived of hall " On the main causes of the I'li-schf bri 
the authority which w^as entrusted tp hii^ doivn of credit, there is no dtlfea^ance of 

whe^i he went to Irel^d, for the con ojfimon. In every country, credit has 

of the police is 'now admittedly out of his been infiated by extravagant public 

hands. It is v^uit© certain that if the bwrowing, and paper money baa bee^ 

])reseBt state oHowed to . . iph? circulation far in :"oxk(aj^ c8 

continue and ^ow wcw^se from day to day ;l<iiroportiu^ ariioufi#; fi^ 
there will sciaredy be a town or vijl^e iun bemf produced. 
in Ireland that will escttlje destruethai has continui^ aiuce th&eM 
by the armed force® d! the Government, when^there was a despertde mete^ d 
rMliticfdly, public i^iaion in tSha.cduiitry/ production and steady 
is hectuning more^i^^^ moie^ united. It rial problern all over 
is new iiupr>»sible^ & any advocates mdustr^^and a»|'^ 

of Unionism cmisido of .llast Dlsteri te overcotms iV.c ' 

the national/demand'-'M:^^^ ^.eyeiy country 

is mm : unanimous- - than ^ By' a ' ^;-u^|ihuBl' 

genuine fdfer of M*lf-irb\i^tiifni \^■if^lih yragea putpiit. Tlie 

the Empire, eoupl* d wnb the witlidrawal reibar^^ the 

of the allied forces wbieh ar^ the BrusfwlK Ccaference is 

present cause Of westf ^ majoriW hf 

day l>y day r^lucdng thi» urgent ne.e<l for Uni^Std Fr< ‘‘ 

and ■ despair, :tjl^'' 6oveTriinctit-:po«^..'':tev^ agitarioh.' /■'Iiife found 

yet .secure- ■tha-'-c/inii^^ of 



Internatioiiki^ , ; 

WHS- -held in ' the: first '61-.|^;'fe^;f 'felite' ;. ■■:■ 

„t, the Cftxtbn Hall;;':- ■%' '; the Uirit6d-^Kl#pi»>::ip^ :." 

■ ■■ ■■•■•■■■■' "•' ation of capital hf-..' 

boisiie^sm In 

"■■■■■■ '^-eteadtr ■_ ..6f 'Eusa^ 

tie debts or; even 

llfd Arnoies appeaark to have s6t in. ®be- expected. Th 
Poles, ivhile consoiitoing the proeiasa* ever, provides that “ thi 
tion oi their ¥«ra ^ye cqfifiaed shall recognise its 

vic tory within reasonable limits, and hav compensation vto BriMsh sttbj& 
refrained^ from e;hibarking> :^pon'^any respect of goods suppled or , 

juiprajctie^ie oiv unjuiijdfiahTe ibyM^ of rendered to it, or to the former Govern- 
liiissia. The menace <3fe : a wholefiale ment of Eiissia, or to Bussian cifciz^s, for/ 
f*|)i(lemie of typhus is nbtV the ^m which payment has- not been paid owing 

seJ'ious danger that Oimfniits them. to the liussian Kevolution,” The Word- 
Kui^sia, however, a violent reacfei mg of this clause is open to various ihter- 
.lu^iiiist the wac policy Of Lenin and pretations, and cannot be said to 
tiutsky is undoubt^ly in progress, and guarantee more' than a vague liability 
tiu' next few months seem likely to decide \i%ich is most unlikely to he paid ofi in 
wiiether the Moscoi^ Soviet has lost its"*; full. But it is impossible expect 

< iiiuplete control over the enormous mill- repayment in full. A mucli serious 

l.iTT machine which it has built up and obstacle to any final treaty with Ei^da 
iiirectotl (luring the: past three years, w the necessity to obtain guaraiiteeaMi at ^ 
Till/ Soviet has no often'' survived a crisis Bolsheviks, whose whole poll^: is 

ill \v'hi(‘li all seemed to beiost, that it may based upon the idea of world revoiiition, 
Hui'vivti. this internal crisis also, and regain will desist from rfevolutionory prii^agandn 


-its grip uj[X)n the X'enmante of the Bed 
Army along its Western and Southeni 
li Milts. ' But no%y that there is no longer 
any menacre of inva»sion by armies subsi- ' 
dised frcmi abroad, it can no longer count 
iijum the infallible appeal to nationsd 
St rit-irhent throughout Eussia, and the 
evidence which is accumulf^ittg from 
Miiiny sources suggests that the IVdshevik 
s\su*.m has sutferM.! i -I-mMi • blow 
iiirough tlie defeat >i in* Poles. 

Ill fh#jiieanfe^, -■ fc**’ «; 

'■' sumption of trtt(ie b- i Cl ./u jiu-.-. i an% 
the ■■■lIniM'/:5Kiagdoin hove '^Iwngressed:" 
i^b adity since the depai'tui'e of Kameneif 
London: M. Erassin^ who while 
Kiiroeb^ Wa« bere,^^^^ ^ second- 

ui v lias now 

full pqiitj^ powers on 

h( liaU:o^^^ the draft of the 

juddiah^ gbggestfi tbftt a. arrange'* 


the Bettiement which 
/ seetQB to be vittiuaily 
" ■ ' ' t a i D able Mi long aa .tha present 


in other countries. Without such guar- 
antees; peace with Soviet Russia simply 
cannot be arrived at. Even a f omi^ 
f>eacti treaty would be peace only in 
name. /in<f the revelations which prove 
that the Bolsheviks had used M. 
Eameneff 's mission to finance the Dtt^y 
liemld and otlier forms of revedutionary 
propaganda, have already led tby th© 
rupture of negeiti ations w i th M . Kaanfeh^ 
msd dispose of all hope that the present 
Government of AIoscow, unJesa it is over- 
thrown by interriai revoluti(in, will con- 
duct pea^ negotiations in go<^ faith. 

Tliere have been further 
Til© developments of a 

INlIjiy Herald* rather sensational kind , 
, ‘ in tile matter ol the 

W^raid, the organ of the extreme 
iicftiin the iaftbur world. When the 
Gbvetoheat^some time ago publi^ed 
meseaged which bad been tapijedy shovf- 
tpg an athenapt by the Bolshevika to «nb- 
aidise this iounoai, the revelala^s wer^ 
with a mixture 6f 
indignation and ridicule. 'R'e talk of 







Tssi Eevibw^o? 




Htttted, thai it w«S an uiip»rdotiabli& insult afiortv contrary to .'Ms pled^^^ The telusa 
to siigjjest^i^-thiS of Miv Meynell 


of accepting tnoney .from . a. 
Government attitude 
in aceorcl i^gtfe the geneiM sejatimenti M 
the ciountiry, and the gp'nprM‘1;^ taken 
by friends of the .|Mbper ^ acceptance 
of its disavowal. About a month ago,^ 
how'everi tlie' DuAy Herald anniolnic^^ 




wluit hfus.happened tO;|^e £75,000 which 
[tic the' statement oi ib^/Datlj 
has Jheen declindii^ ha^ 


haturaO^' given tise fo a crop of roinoui' 
and suspicionsv Meanwhile^ the Herald 
st^ggling with financial dhhchlties, ha 
h^ compelled to make an urgent a^pen 


■ sourfjefi^^A"ple^^ 
be.;:tafe^!ftp decide wbelfeiite 
dhotild t© It appeared to the 

"pubho'-at^^^ the' 'Herald ."Should 

hate beep igiahrahoe so long by ^ 

Mr; it, tfee 

journal piepardd^^ oond^ 

whilh befori^i l^flisimssed with^ 

in^natipo , J^lr r TLomaSf the railwi^- , 
linen's; 

isad )^ai a wrioo| error of tahi^r fe; W 
the least of it, had been coffiMitfaed, ana 
_ ^J\^\'that'the ih^ 
i be adoapl^r !Pie affair 
an uglii^ aspect when it waa. anncwi^ 
from mej# aomees^^^^^ fh& DaUy 

.appe4?^J^^^^^ bfl3 

append police repre- * 

senta^veah^ Mr. L^sbui^'s 

soh in refeipence to a deal in stolen 
Ktfassaii T diractorr;^ tha 

pe% w to neject t% 

mdaay an4 Mej^ell resigned 
the. Beatd; it was that 1^} 

fellow ddMthrlf- 
were in i^orance Sim whole jaffi# whtil 
the last minnte. This w« widely 
regarded as ah almost incredible atate*. > 
meht, and it, 

suffered a iStj seyhfh Mw 
smd jiresiage/^ iTbhittala UKe 
The Mawchaaf^ flip 

News, which Mid p^ fh€^- 

Herald were forow to admit ^aA it had 
not come at all creditably out of the inci- 
dent, and everybody rieognised that it 
waa dishonouring to ioumuiem generally 
that a paper should hai^' i>Q^ found 
ready to accept a subsidy fma a foreign 
nnd hbt very friendly dovemmant. 
Several points have not yet heed deared 
up . Bef ore M . Kamendf left tto country 
he had a rather stormy intenrieiv with wO' 
Prime Minister who diaig^ to 
having been implicated iniSta 



Presi 
Blectibita 


i. .'.montl 

shtual Vdection^ of^a neT 
President, ,the JJnitw 
is'', pi^ihg :'''!^^ h'."^'peri.Qd' o 
,'Gpvs^o 

;&x^1he/'P^&raric;::chxmidate^ 
eohsMerf^k hhadwhy sinw Wa 
d^osen by the Convehri^ Frau 

when his eban^ ^ 
mmote. But^^ow th?^ th^ 
otopaign is in fuQ iWing. B^ubhesj 
can^ale, with ah enormously superio 
pp5i&4 machine behind hian, appease t 
be gaining ground more rapidly. ' Tlx 
enfranchisem^t pf the womjpB yoh^rs ha 
introducediim allHjge^^ uheertaih fhetc 
into the eieetion, and It is hoj>ed by tii 
Btoperats that Oovetor Cpxv ah h repn 

a^^lative of Liberal idf^iltoi, in 
with tike stem coi&ervatisnk 
Harding, ^hy gain more eupp^ am®® 

.'i^4€hse.%4«fee^ h&ds ah4''fc- new> 
paper supppirt, are telling heavily igsi®- 
dbi^^or Coac » in his championi^ip 
• whid •has’ .Seemed frona-^ 
y,^ little better than a ioitoi fhpe. T 
^ ^what extent a sense of disajl^pouitoent ; 
responsible for the incfeaei]i|g de^^®^? 
of GovemoafCox's bid for Irish a^fpart i 
America, it is not easy to oicoBsto.*^! 
is clear, at an rate, that his 
are relying more and more upon the Iris 
and German American voto^jEod vpo 
the oppqaition to Piroiiibifioii, JlNIilS Q®*' 
tot progreBses, Whfle President 

iff ' isauto ton b 

rettomenl Houia d^gn^' 

to commit jme • Bemoceatie todidso 
more eompletely than h» lm0: Wlk oo^ 
mitted hla^i^, to an 
■of tlui'' -Xtogde . of' 

Cox's oito%»eehes toe ^oUy 

to ahto ^ ^ 





le ■■■.it^XHS 


^ ill Tr«^1anf^<^gbt ta iMunpi^te 
lat ''.A* ir:«io)M‘nJi:nc:r^ It . -^ Qbite 
t^at an ojMin advocacy IriBh 
Kt publicaniazn coight gain tom; aJmoat 
;,he entire Irish American vote, Sut that 
/ote in itei&lf ie inBufficient tcK debide the 
^lectibn; and the eventual result. 91 ^ 
lepend u|>on the attitude of the buflc <4 
\men(^:yDtOt:« who^ likely to 

;upppit tho reaction, towards nomal pre^' 
yar cqh^tiQ^s Whi^ Senator HalSihg 
s DOW , . Wltli the iHtepublican 
Tiachihief; ;^^ !^^^ and with the sup- 
port of Big Business aolidly 

hiriughout the XJtdbed £W^B| Sehat^ 
[ilarding has adppte4 n d^^ensive pe^y 
ii his election caihpaign/ and> whereby 
in vemor Cox has been lavish to the point 
>f recklefeSiTBss in his promises to varioue 
larties, Senator Harding has made u 
/irtue ()| refusing promise's in advaiK^ in 
he bcdief thaiitf such ^ attitude would add 

0 the conviction thtte be is above all a 
iafe candidate for the Presidency. 

tka iUaw French politics the 
most impdtW event 
of the month haa been 

Prealdeat, t,he eleetidD of Jd. 
dillerand to the Presidency* M. Iiej^es 
:..'fM‘*ding him as Prime Minister. 
i'si'Tc hwl for sonne time been lumcmrs 
liat thwillnesK of M. Deschanel was more 
^crinub' ' n^as' at 'fnared*. Vat^ a. 
^udden'':;fhange - for the %>f»b in, his dbn-’ 
lition : ihade hia retirejneat from the 
iVegidbhcy neeessaay . M.- MiUerwid 's 

'cluehjiiS^ suor' 

gave^^ i^^ before Uie strong an4 
Aidesm^ad^ldesite that he should bf 
■^'csmeat of the Bepublic. Hie election 
..important becautte he haa#b«sm aasoci- 
iffrl with strong views on the function of; 
hn Prestdent in the French constitution. 
Hiere are Presidents and Presidi^ts. und 
iic holder <of Ihali title in France has been 

1 rniich^^leae^^^ person theih #e 

‘'resident^ ''di"' the United SteteeJ'^/v'IPM' 
vf.jrms contemplated by M. • Mil)entnd 
'< ni« a long way dioit ef^ &e powers 
i'<'!<ted in the Amerhsaa miiadent, but 

rBpiljhrfinhe. i^ in that direetion. 


■;;Sv . ’■■' ■' . /■ . . - . , 

clear from ;irjksa$|eat( 
Jjwued by V!fte8^ent ' Millerid4^ on . th« 
' the tn6rpa]ii9 >oi his appeintmeib^. li 
placed the mbp[ibu.imt of theVedt 
saillos in the forefront of Frendu pi^ic^ 
but was couched in terms which 'dboulc 
; mak^ it easy W the .^llies to arrive - a^' 
;a common understanding on^ the 

^eatod^^'nue^tirins tliat " ooufitinb 
: ^he^^^ President, like so todc 

. , ptominent in Frencli 11 u-*,' hc^gan iliii 

j ; Career as a Soci^dist iuiil beeii med^ 

%’;ing-'.hiB;' opinionB' ever.' gitocb'. 

'Minister 'hejatobd ■'sttodjaly^'fdr^l^^ 

, rights of Franoe iinder th^ Peace 
with no doubt an occaBi(.mal feeling, tbs'' 
those righto were not as fully appreciates 
in this countrf^^^^fi^^^ 

attitude towarrU Voiand and tow'iafds^^to^ 
: li||tle entente has been those ‘^e 

men to in French polities whJph we in thii 
coimtry temperamentally find ititeast eas: 
to underst.and. Hlat see ey( 

to eye with Mr. tldfS 
Various Gonferences is commip 
tege, but there fe no c|uestioa M 

the matters conceded he was thi 
authentic spokesman of Fi’eneh fllationa 
opinion, and his choice as iPreai^nt * i: 
therefore an entirely natural one. Ht 
good will, is an ^ incaleualde value 


Ctoneml 


An importofit bio: 
been teheh 
development of ^ 
Tj|i7th toe pttbi?c^^^ 

iion of a manifesto^ by Gene^ 
heralding a new poUt4c$d 
ftom Biitich and Kr3i?h speak =ng Sfliutl 
Afrte^s. The ■^iliiarun :n i!ii: Souti 
Afto^an Parliainettti was a 
catfed thefe were elem^mts in i 

which gaye rise to considerable anxiety 
iKohe dl Ihe fd^r the ehainbe 

••••■waii; in , a..po!iiticm 'to, etr 0 -dn 
by its owD unaided. eSorts and que? 
tion was what sort, of coalition ttonld. b 
formed. Li^our was practically 6ttt ot th 
redmniijg,:^i^ 

General ^hiitis %dtild 16<33£ to th 
Unionist Imy undw Sir Thomas Smarts 
or to Mt. ]$ertoQg and the KafliMialisto fc 
his alSIes. It was naturally to thes 







43i Sjrvxbws. 


Duti'h Parage. ; WJbafc mao^ p«<4)k aus- ^ 
pectod, hg^lpviMi- ^ caae: : 

To Hertzog aad'lda paii:tor waa 

a sme gua non. G^ar^ could 

hare haon the leader bl a poviffi^rful Dutch 
Party, but it .woid<i,iiiCT% faSBOi: a parly ^ 

pli -.ki;-j U. (vMp^i iiac^ with tho- 

iittiiun ^•flni■c blE' the Britiidi connection. 
The diggers ip^ ih ^is sitaatSon arbf ? 

ob^oti^ enough, General .Smuts 

not Wiiyer t•^•r ;ui instant, and 
. fpun.d'.'.i^it#':'waa' the\pib6i:ti€p;;,el'.;a|^^ he:;| 
came but boldlv ana obllgii. 4or :fe 
party. : The probable rbimt of all 
/will be ah 

African Party and the TTniojiists. The 
appeal is all right-m 

South Africans* or 

race, to jean^j^e nbw be 

strong enough to ssnfegiihrd the pemiqp* 
ont interests of the Union against the dis- 
ruptive and destruefiyo policy of the 
Nationalists.” reference 

in thfe appeal is'' that to t^e danger of 
‘ public lawlessness ^and^ indiscipline 
whinh are threatening ' the' olcl w^orld. -■ ' 
While it is improhabk that the danger of 
'Bdlshefism^is so great in the C^olonies, it 
exists, and ' it is nO small matter that a 
statesman of General Smuts 's ability and 
Liberal traditions should have placed 
tiimself at the head of what hardly 
fail to be a stabilising /influence in British 
Bputh Africa. General Smuts dech 
that this new party qf tlie centre “ 
not only continue- our gi’eat wvjrk of tfiij ^ 
past, but is de^'in&<l tr.) pay a w’^eighty 
lole iii'tlie future peaceable deyelopmen I 
of South Afiica.” The constitution 
granted to the two republics with wiiich 
We had beeh\^so recently, engaged in bitter 
warfare is one of the most conspicuous 
cxarnples in our ■ hklory^ ^ ^ tha:t 
rnagnanimity in psditica, whkh Burfeb, 
dechred to be not %eldbm the t^jeet'^ 
wiwdom.' It wfmld be idle, however, to , 
deny that , the w'orking out of this ^reat 
- '.[li-riii #.nf ha- had many moments of 
anxiety and Ae new turn in Spoith African ' 
|oh'tics.'>p/diitpc% reasftrB?pg;;..fe frl^ds;-.' 
of liberty: development m 

pa.rt.i= Britim- 

■■ .fc: .the;;religioiie'^;W 

Re^utdon 0 Ite -a^peaV btihb^-tjaaSfei 

the GhillxJhm*^ Conforenoe f«r-^ > 

bo-l iee is still pij^ucihg reverberations. 




V^'^ervers,. . m;br^:';''ho|).ef u] 

^ than' 'it Jbefp®?'* ■' :■ ■ the 

response from the has beer 

" masibd' ;.by_;-.a' Hval^;;^fle®se-.'' of:\dija|euttie.fi 
' still'-to.; :’be' 'bvercome^ ■ ' n# '■doubl 
^bbbl^ste coniph*tcn<-ss witVi which the 

mimf' Anglkm; -Bis&bPWA' 

;’;batbd' ■ . That it . 


for m dooumem this sub^t fo find 

m three ol a gaiherin-. 
of 250 BfUibps was the initial marvel. A 
the CongregigipnaJ Union tliif 

month, ^^de 

spread desirb the ^ gained 
friends of unity should' not be throwr 
away. ' The stumbling block remain! 
wbat it has always been, ^le questior 
of re- ordination, and it may be an inauper 
able one, though there was never, inori 
desire to get over it. The ♦problem of t 
clfjfier relationship between the Churcl 
of England and the various bodies o 
Ib^otestaht Non('onformists has naturall; 
attracted most attention as appeon'ng 
most peogfo the most immediateb 
prwVticable^art nf tha programme. Th< 
resolutions at Lambeth^ however, con 
tei^lated Christian te-unioii in a wide 
seise, and one or tw^o significant thing 
have hapiiened bearing on this. The ide< 
of handing over Church of Englaiad build 
ings fo the City of London for worsbii 
f^^ibirding to rites of the lEasteri 
churches, marks another step ii a ^ow 
ing friendliness. More striking, befean®' 
more unexpected, is an article by Eathc 
Vincent MacNabb, one the leadiui 
jEnglish Dominican fatbei^ / jn Blacft: 
friars, in wbictlj he Bpeak#fo forfoa n 
the greatest friendliness of 
pronoundh wnt , observes thfl^- < 
parties to W quarrel ee^pot 0^ 
other in accepting the bl4foje'for;i^^ th< 
quarrel is nearing ifo jend* a^d 
&8 'vith a bold suggostibh that ih< 

refect raiipr-jchimenf l-.i lwcen tlie (four 

Blymbol df th'^.Sks of peace between Boim 
apd Caafoii^hiii^. Though this* may Jbe*®* 
tndividitftl expreBvion of opinion ,' ifo^re' 
and the that it fo ^Ven a.le^m- 
place inx ^tiyEi monfhty organ of th- 
'-Dptniiiioan Pjsdher® make 









The Traps' Vnic^ Ooiifpcew ^ l^olfiraioath 
do(.‘i(ka on 'the^ formation of a . I^faocir ' 
Cleiiorai ih^ciil in ^place/tf pnmai 
Pnr1ianifiiiit«Tjir GoqimittMa 
Fi^^liting eontinuoa in tKe Soutihom {N^ion 
of the: Rttfiso^JPtitia}! war abhe. Tte' ^olas 
have ci^ed tbo ]^g' and have taken 
; tlflUonOWka. 

vSept. 10.— The Sppwith inatidn and' 
liinsineerin^ ClompauiSf, liimited, decided 
tio ckMo their works and go inle volantar^^ 
iiguidaiioii. 

The iPrenoh Government intimated to the 
iiritiali Ambassador at Pnr^ii that France 
. Approved M. Delari^j^-a 
. mve the dieeuesion of r^mrations to 
' Reparation Committee iiiihlnnd of bol^iig 
the C gMe rence at GeheW^n the 24tb^ ^ 

Bepi. ll.-?I*Ke pnhlicatidh % the DaUg 
■^Menild of the offer df £75,000 fro£ 

; liu^ has canaed a anspenaion of the 
negothitions irkt^ were being carried on 
. the Soviet^ wnmiseion in London. 
The CfmmMsion t^ied knowledge of the 
transaotien. ' P. ^ 

British forces have entered Shahrodan. 

; north-east of Bagdad,, .and released Mrs. 
Buchanan, who was imprisoned the 

Two'Birilhm ditsi royer'« nave been piaevn] at 
the dii^p^i oi ihe Polish Fmilbe delegate 

. V. 

The Xnliati Nititniid Coagr^ toti$d Mr. . 
Qai^Ps resolutibh^ w favour of non- 
cD-^qrf iion with the Aivernment . 

Motor at Br<xp^ds, T; £. Hors- 

nmn covered in an hour, 

I beatidg the woirM%^^r^ 

Sept. 19» Signor Gt#itid 

^Id their first mPctliig at Ais-les-Blutis. 

S^pt. Cabinet decided to appoint an 

additibiinl amistant under-secretary for 
Irelimd, wrW all problei!|p; 

; in .the sin coanties krea of ITister. 

The Labour ' Pai^r h rejected the appli- 
the newly formed 

At statisticaianinma^^^^ profits of the 

coal mining industry for ike ^ 
ended June doth, issued by the Board of 
Trade, shows that the figures presented 
by the miners 9i support of their de- 
mands mre erroneotip. 

The meeting df tIm- Fh’eitcIi und ItaUaii 
Premiers si si^/ 

agroemeiit on -iiSfiy qhcatibns jhat dpt on 
rdations with liumia. 

Sept. Lhiiyd G^rge in a letter to n 

cSiresimdeiit defined the policy of the 
Government in relation to tiie .decontrol 
of mihea and the Tinde Inions. ‘ 

The Direeton of the Dai^Wtraid decided 
not to soeepi the £75,080 offend to them 
f rom tks TniH Internet They also 
ac^pied the resignation of Blr. Francis 

A ikial' - apjfBiir-.w^ ^a Prime - 

Miiiister by the Irud^ Peace Cehlmrenoe 
to release the Lord Mayor of OSrk,. 


' Xainie has elected a Aepiibfiqan #c^n<>r 
by an overwhelming majority of fiO.iNH.i 
votes. ■ M' 

The Polish delates 
Dadsig and Li&u. ' ' 
fMr, Btutdms. in. moving the second: reading 
etfr the Bill estahlis^g *ctvU gpyeminunt 
in Australia’s mandated .Pucifie/terri. 
tories, Piilarged On the natural reOeurf (yg 

. ^1;' 'strike 

rV^ Cniou, and the withdrawal of lock-out 
. '■ BotioeB by the Engineering Smpkjyers' 
. f^Bd^ ' ■ 

4 statement with regax4 of 

^ ' Bolshevik mot^ to tlie Daily BerM, in 
W: which Mv'TCdsitoeff is accused of vioiat- 
'Cing the pintle to abstain from propa 
’ ^ in this Country, was issuea from 

' l'». Divmiiiig-stioct. W 

• Sir Kriif-i Ci.-nii^ C B.B., a de^ty com- 
/niissioner of inebme tax. hBA beer 
‘ i apIKliuted Assistant Uhder^ei^tary f 01 
Ireland. ■ ^X;' ■ V::..'-.;"' 

At the first meeting of credltoriB^f Sij 
Thomas Beecham. his legal rit'premiitativi 
stated that all debts would bo paid ir 

Pa^ Beschanel, the French President 
who^B still unable to conduct affairt 
mriag to i U^health, has dedided to mign 
The Gownment Ims 1 ^^ the Hghi 
cruieer Aurora w the Bpyal Canaduir 


BemH. 46. — The minors plsiufed bi^e 8ij 
*TB^hert Horne thc^r revised det^^^, am 
J^he Conference was adj^ourr^; ' 

Tne Electrical Engiheerthg Bisimks wai 
' settled.-" ■ ■ 

, Mayiowe/ celebrations ophiied. In London 
Ill;’ Lloyd Gmrge...|iijml:':A''’lmhr to thi 
^ eiihhing rneijlung at the Albeiir Hall. 

A for' cloth with hjn 

been nigned by Yorkshirb 'ISniis; ^ an< 
Abe Bum involved in the transaction i 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . * ; 

As a result of Signor Gxohtti’s msdiatioi 
in the Italian Metalluridhal trade a cum 
mission of owmirt and'iforkiut!i 

has been formed to draft a bilb dealini 
witb^'the crontrol (ff factorial^ 

A Mg enpiq!^^ ^ 

buldiiig^ B^ ' -York ita timrt; 

neoide wel^^ and M hilndre' 

. ..mpired. '■■"Vp. . ■ ■ 

'Sept. 'Bbb^''i[orne'^ 

held another CkmlereBde,. .but JaBed t 
.teach agreemsfit. v . 

t ^ Conference of Londod KajaMk^wns h«^i' 
. .. at the Minist:^ af Lahosm to eoosidti 
the AQamjKm oT finding; trark for nneai 

TiS'?a«£"ii ' ’ - - ■ 

at Riga. Imtvien: 
h aocepted by hath | 
LithmimMit^diSpute,^ 

P - Agjgjghb tbia mat^.- 






A new Biitiigtriir- uiiddr^ leadei 
Cerny has fonoed ' i.n 

Slovakia. V ^ t 

Sept. ISir^R-eplying to M^Bevin, Mr. Uoyd 
( j:eorg€ recapitulated the faHii with re- . 
gatd to the VaHyi JEUraid hud llusiian 
inoAey, and cn^uod the .business, oonr . 
trol til the Trade Vnion representhtiTes ' 
OB the newspaper. 

The Food' Controller ^imat^d the 
average wbrking^IiUB family's S'cekly:?^ 
budgdt lihis Chnstxnas will be 9/6 moi# 9 
than it Iras last, yeaxA 

The opening of anew era of transport ser- 
vice to the Continent is annoanced. 

Agreement has been reskhed'at. a Confer- .L; 
ence M owners and workers sum- ? 

moi^ hy Signor Qh iihe question 

of dodtrclll,' mahnfaeturi!!^ Submitting td 
the ^orarhment's deciaidn in fitvour of 
the men. . ■ ■ ■ .-v.. .■ . • . 

At the Empire Cdh^eas of Cliambers of , 
Commerce, , uii apj^al Was made to re- 
suKoitate that imperiai Spirit which pre- 
vailed duTiiig the war to meet the 
demaitda oi pcavt*. 

Sir WiiliiiTii Meyer has been appointed 
ITinh of India in London. 

Sept. 19.-- id the Irish people was , 
issued ill >ln- of the Lora Mayor of 
Cork. 

Sept. 20.— A further C/tmference itd^een Sir 
Kobort Hdrne and the miners* represen- 
tatiros failed to produce aii agreement. 

The trial of Mvs^ Bamberger bii charges of 
per jury was opened at the Central 
Criminal Oonirt. 

M. Milleraiid has decided to Stand . f or^ec- 
tion as President of the French Beiimic. 

Tl‘f- f’onnci! r>f t *'■ 1. ■.* of Nttiions at its 
iiiiiil Kiiiing d.-iii-x! ii the Lithuanian- 
I'lilish dir>pin*‘. 

The Si^rand Uuebesa Jdarie A def<||ie who 
frolw.. the 

» veif'inf tho "b 


bHrie^.lhst^^1r0af has 
Carwliie* Convent of 
Modena. . 

An Adviaoryv Council of ten baa Con- 
•(ihnidd w PaieSiine^ Three of the 
memb^s are dews, and the rest Moslems 
and Cbristians. > 

3ept. 21.— It is reported i%ai alter the mur- 
der of n ^lice inspe^nm sA Bidbriggan^ 
• a''''mhlhid9ii^'-''#-'':ait^ men ih^^'^ntuforni' . 
ra|M the town, and two civfKhns were 

Sept. 2jt:;^T!hh Boyai CoihmisBioh nti Oxford 
and Cambridge rniversitiee began it* 
Oxfen^ session. Mp. Asquith presided. ; 

The CfeMiferviidh at Kalwaria belwcon, tneu 
Pole* and Lithuanians has broken i#. I 



i*iS- 


Sfmt ssJw^ 

?*ffe0tk , 

Soldiers faideid .*; 

; .dohn Lynob, - a: 
mlJor. ■ ‘ An; Dffl< 
firod at tbe^h wii 
, returned fire» kfL^, 
Lord Leverhulme has . 
Hotel on the Thame*' 


and India, ' the 
i, ;|^iid J^y*. • 

irsiA-.itf a'ooab 

ll^ ‘ 


had the 
'_’ita. 

. to arrest 
. County Gpun- 
.account^ says that he 
"" a . rewahrer, and they 

■. ■ 

it 9e Kayber's 


At a meeting of the eaucuSy in l 
tht> Pn^sidential election, Mw -illubi^and 
secured 528 votes , out of a pOasfl^ 1^2. 
The Radical bhc cast 270 Vet**: against 
M. Millerand. _ C ' ’ 

Lord hytitoa^iiim 
l^rd -^iiinn a.w Under-l9^ 

'■ forlmlin.. . 

Sept. 23.— At a meeting of. Newcastle citiaens 
it was agreed to adopt -Arras. 

M. Millerand was_ elected President of the ' 
French RepublioMd succession to M. 


Beschaneh 
corded at the Nl 
sailles^mid of 
M; Miilerap^; and 69 for 


w6ra • 892 votes re* 
al Assembly at Vwt- 


lese 695 were ;hiveir‘ for 
. d 69 for M, Mb ’ 
somalist raimidato. 




M. Deadhajpars Miter rangntttion of the 
preiiidMiey of the Franr ” 


lublic waa 
mber cd . 


M ffwgntttioi 

read in the* Senate^ ‘c£m 
Depmes^ ■ , 

An agpMif^ has been arranged between 
the ■ 'Canaaihn.' Government Merchant 



CoiBp*ny''.i6r«'i!«iift. jMarioo.ilmiweiM 


M. petM'lmne] is fK^riousbf lU atid 
taken to an insiituimn near 'llhn 
I'ettt. V:’- 

At a Oefinan Cabinet meOt!Mg Hir. M^ieth. 
the Finance Minister, annoiraeed that * 
Gennnny’s imtional debt aiamiiited to 
2B5 milUardfi of marks (approkimatalV 
£1,300,000,009). 

The Polish Goi'emment *ent a note to ihe 
League of Nations in wbi^ it declar^ 
>tbat the Lithuanians, had allt^d tw 
. ' m*iiinilit\ to be vioMted by the m 
vik«. and that in the ciroumstaiM^. it 
reserved its right to tisii^e whatever r 
iiMaaurm might he necemar^^ . , 

. .2*,— Following a further 
with the Prime Minister^ the jiiiiMii? 
-Eicecutive - Bgreed'^ . to’ ’’ ’'.sa*pdhd':’;::.Aiiiha' 
'notic^' lor - a ’.week.’ V 

publin Oftstl* prohibited the holMstt of a ’ 
Coroner's inquest oh the boife Or John 
Lyncfi. who was shqt’ at the Mbyal 
changiEii Hotel, publin. A military 
inquiry was heW; M private, 

’.An ’Attempt ’ .’ wa*- ’’ raade to. - -’assaminate' '' 
QeheralBir E; K Strickla»d, coaitnand- 
ing the troo^ at Cork. * 

The- Minister of Labour opened his cam- 
paii^ on behalf of eat-eervice men with 
addresses to the Civic Committees of 
Newcastle and Middleabrou|m. 

Summer time » to be exteodea to October < 
96. in vijW of a possible coal strike. 

The InteniltioBa] Congiw of Philasopby 
' was opened at Cambridge. M. Henri 
Beilesoii gar* an Addrea*. 

M.; Qodrgci* ibhygues has, at ilm rwoM or > 
^ pj^ident of the French BajmihhQP' 
aceoptAd position of Prmm 'Miniateir 
ai!4, Miaisteir for Foreiga iimp. All 
lijrafm MiUorand 

CM»ih«h::imtain iheir portfolios. 





.'iSPHS RSVIKW Or-’llliW^ 


IV BMnS)a<aaJ C^ 

opened rtt Brnisels. -" 

Mr. Cox, the Repnbticaii caadidate for the 
Cnit^d Biate» ^Ircsiaeneyi hl^ isBued a 
Kiateiiient on the Iriah quest^. 

M. Rviizanoff. .1 mpderAte ■' social revo^ 

; luLiDiiiiry. Ii.-i.- heoh iippdiht&d hy .1^ 
to succeed M. Kan^noff, . , 

Bpdi; 2.5?— Doctors iii IJottii^aiP: 

iiL'.i Vi>rTi for cdluery</ 
ha'.» ■■ 'iriifk ■ j-.r ^^her' pay. ^ ' 
Five : 1^' v. kvllro^m aP iioropls^ 
sma^ n^r Hayes;, ${i4d1eeex.;^''^ 

Lord ^aran has oeep appointed to Aider* 
shhi/cpBimaiid,.Sir^C Htirrinf^.oii to 
tW comriiiind uf the Arniy of the Ulaick, 
Bea. !iiMi i^ir IMiitij) C'h^wodc .Dtumty 
Chh'f of till' Iiiiiienal General Siatt. • 
The Foies Inuiu-heii a new oit’ensiye againtt 
iho liiiMio Viky ii! the direoiiop of Orodnp 
" " ami. Ijjda, , . ' " ' 

The Porte haa 

assistance to It tb undertake the 
pacii^eMiou of AiiajMxlia. 

Sept. 26. —liisturbauc^, occurred BelfaCt 

.and n con&hle' tfnd tlijisee cmlians w 

killed. ' •■.: 

Sept. 27.— The town of Trim, near Dublin , 
ti.i'- parlial’’ wrecked and burned hy 
arired ranhi'K, aJfeged to he police 

auxiUarieS;;^^ : ' ■ -‘'T •'. 

Countess Markievic, the Sinn Fein jM.P., 

xras arrested near Dublin, v 
Thi- TCidi-rgnmnd. Omnibus^ and Tram 
('•iii.'pisiiie*. Ill l.(iiidon tQCrea6ed the fares. 
Thf Confi'n-m ■• uf and miners 

disouBsed questions lli&vant to output 
and wages-,- v^/ ■ 

lathuania has a'ppealc'd to the Leauiio-"of 
\^Nations agalmst the action of Ptiinnd, . 
denyitig certain statements of the Polea. 
M: BowreeoiSj president of the 

Council of the league, has dispatched 
message to the Polish Government ez>. 
pressing surprise at the. action of Poland 
and asking that time Bhomdjbo given to 
Lithuania to f ulhl , the conditions pro- 
pose by the League, 

The Conference of the French General Con- 
federation of Labour opened at (h'leatis. 
The Gordon Bennett hir race W'as won by 
■ Badi^Lewjinte, a f^^ch airman. As 
France has won the raoe twice before thn. 
cup passes permaiiehtly into 
possession. 

Sept. 28.— The Oonfer^nice between 

i ^ .:iid i!DineT.s -fio'oke dowhf by dis-'' 
u'!*" a- iiL on the question of the daium 
-■ -line. . . 

In reprisal for the j-bu>.iiiii: of .1 sergeaiit 
during the, raid "i: ihi- I7ih LaSlerB’ 
Barrheks at MnlW. r.'-.nr Cork; U Ip 
of I hr; luwn Mil., liurn: il.iwji.: . 

Fur0.r> iMiiiiig ri«. ur;i-d in 
g iv.Kips find oil iho < iwd, killing two iiieh . 
• .iiid n'iiiindiiig aeyernl more, 

A'i^-^ount (Irry. of Fsidlodnn. ip 
. -Ikh tired :iii niiiioiiih I'ment that at the' 

. I-.; .: lA.k ipni-N Ireiiiiiil will be held re.^ 
*.M im- :ie. OUT! setf.igoveniiiiiUKiy ^ 


i-iftS. ; t-cerffiSiF' 'iTbirifigii'fiicfe''.^' j 


wfim i" dropped ana^nduftyil^ are free 
V . to adjust ^eir own differences. 

* Tlio Fkx'trifitiition of Railways i^dvisorv 
Committee 1ih.s made an Jnterim •.report 
-ijo the A||Tif«tT:»’ of TMnsport in favour 
of *i.>iiiii;!(li/..s!iiin both ol mo^qda uikI 

■ appn.'i-noes- ' ' - -■. - 

Mr, Alderman JaSiriiM Roll a Afi isliK-tcd L^- ; 

May of Lon«M-^ the oushing veur. 
-Bir Hama r i-ti Uit to 

memberB of the Royqi Irish.- ChnMtil.i;-., 

expr^sed I)*.'* 'hew tluil rcprisnls woii.i 
^ rum the di-ii iplirse oi 1 hi. force and could 
■>'-;.'.ifot,be coUUtei^noed.-- ■'■ - 

The Pales and Lithnaninns hfllre oilseed to 

■ ysTonf at Suwolki. i, 

Sept. 30 .— The out^-^work donation to cx- 
service men is extended for another six 
weeks. 

^ The rates in practically all the London 
Boroughs show serious increases, and 
there is the prospect of still higher rak's 
next year. ' , 

Sir Eyre Crowe has been appotht^ per- 
manent ITnder-Secretary mr F- "■■'.. 
Affairs in succession to Lord ll:*r-liii;' 
8 ir;:Wm, Meyer ’entered up^ his duties as 
High jPoinmissioner for India. 

Tin C-'i;..'.- 1-.'* l■!lI riiion Assembly , at 
.•^•■•i:}...i: |r- 1 Lambeth 

‘01 hurch rCqniom and f$ome of 
1 l.-- pruM ' were stroi^y ’criticised. 




Sep^ 


OBITUARY- 


■PBor. W 1 LHRI.M %Mut, German 
•W: phiii-..iipli(-r and psychologist, 

' ageib yuarg, .* 

Sept^ Dii. llrTHXiu>'OAD the 

^ friend and associate' 

Rhodes. '-"X'f' 

V SiE Chas. LyaIiI^; the well«toown 
Orientalist. * 

-Sept. 5;— Mas. 'Mukbo, - wifa'--qf 

■ ’for Scotland^...- -.- ' - 

Laut M SanitRmf e, 

widciiw or Sir Johh MaedohaM. 
the great Pfime Ministco' i^f 


Sept. 

.Sept. 

iSept. 



11>— JxAK GtTXXST. son of M^ Lucien 
Guiti^, the French actor. 

13. — tiOBi} MPBitAy OF Eubank, uged 50. 

14. — Mn. GboucIb Bjisbub^ wmlKaown 
'* in Amerioa ahj^ Fnaoei^ oon- 

. trolling' several ,eh«mpi|gne 

13.— ’SSidy 
' ;ii^aro| of Divinity 

25.^|kfit. J AooB . Sam, . ^ jAmerioan 
banker, fiminoierv and phdon- 
bln^ist. . 





The- PipobaJbife ^ 


I. 




The present ontlook-of hnjniti affaib 
s one that adimts of broad pjcnornlirntionp 
iiid that seeihs to reqte^^ttqad generali- 
ia tions. We are in one of those, phases of 
experience which become cardirtal in 
jistory. A series of immense and tragic 
events have shattered the self-complacency 
in cl chall4hged the will and intelligence 
d mankind. That easy general forward 
uovement of human affairs w'hich for 
;< veral gcJUTatioiis had seemed to justify 
he persuasion of a necessary and iivincible 
irogress, progress towards greater powers, 
ureater happiness; olid a contmuakenlarge- 
iRiit of life, has been checks 
lud perhaps arrested altogether, The 
iix'ctacnlar catastrophe of the great war 
ms reveal^ an ncrunml.ition of destrue- 


^of the ■|)res^;.tinie‘;':brii^^W^ 

world in the pf cejutiines : of " 

confusion and disasW 

Western Roman Empire in Europe or the, 4 

Han jwrospetity in A^ if spi^ 

will the delucie esS^d to Afnerica ? 

O^is the Amcfecanij^^ Padfic ?) system;^ 

still sufficiently - s^ll sufli- 

dentl^autono^tis to maintain a 

gressive mcfv*ement of its own if the Old 

World, collapse ? ■ 

Soine so rt of answer to these pi^stions, 
vast and vague though they niust 

each one of us have before we dan -take 
an intelligent interest or c^t an effective 
vo^4n foreign affairs, feven thpu^, a 
man formulate np^efinite answer; he hsifist 


ivc forces in outwardly proi^rous still have an implicit persuasion before he 
lociety, of wfaici few. of:.||ja had dreamt : can act in these matters. If he have no 
iml it also revealedia profound in- dear conclusions operify arrived at, then 
'apacity to deal with and restikin these he must act upon subconscious cohdttsipns 
orces; The two years of wan^ instinctively arrived at. Far better is it 

iiid ibdddiifi:oh^\ have follow'd^ the that he should bring theia intp thd open • 
?reat war in /Europe and^ and the light of thoiight.l . I 3 

Aricerfoit0^';.:^at/^ Hfe - " . , , 

-VO® JEhe suppresmbh of war is generally 

^me^foah to many watchful regarded - as central to the complex of 

'^^inds ominous -dur -social ' not a 

)rder is ha^;'. , new experiex&oat'^ond for 

. ^ ask ? Bid the^ scores of centuries nVahkiiid has" managed 

and hopes ? to ifo frequent re- 

•viiich. '^corience.;'.';::']^^ and empires have 

ttiark nothing fodre l^aU K be^ intermittentiy 

fortuftoi^'Jii^l^^l^yf Has/'lfe cycte' ''; thefr^^ I 

' To':;..But their warfare w^^dttlfo ;waxfare Of :'.'. 
^vliatw£Q;ddM aU|^ering Tka thix^ that has 

hatreds and nrifohievoua, ad^tmes bro^ ihsh pf pfpi^esrive davelip- 







Lloyd l^eorge to M illef and : Y ou shouldn *t 

put tiiat of Wrangcl on top of our 

beautiful hottae Of eards until the cards bayp 
been stuck together ! " 


Th« Frotetfafan “ Walker.” 

[The Russian %olshovik etnissary Litvfnoff 
came to CIMtiama and stayed at the 
Grand Hotalif 





















€pbiu^ Hzav^ m Q^catubs. 











.' .CofTfsq^ ■■ 

y foUaii^^'^ 'M's tern w'^'iE^eiiiybf R^^ws 
liii'./ij^a^i^-fcy an cx-^p^ i% ai^lns/i rtffiwen^ has .firsi-hdnf.^i^^ 
vatious pMUiciai Im^ Mstory^ 


[ the Southerland, I h^ an in4ryieiv 
it h General. Macready . :at : 1^ tnilitary 
.- h I iiartets" ill l>ublin . " 'Moire than any- 
le else, OenCTal ^creatly is personally 
jsponsible for the present government of 
el-ind, if only he^use he alone is almost 
)iistantly iU re^dence in Dublin. But 
lat is not to^say that General Macready 
IS a free hand in Ireland. 

Tlis principal grievance is not new 
I the history of Dublin Castle. He 
)in])lams that the Government will 
>1 ]iiake up its mind. “ Let us know 
hither we are to have peace or war,' he 
IS said to one interviewer after another, 
kt the Government either withdraw 
ut troops altogether from the country 
; p\'e us sufiicient power to put a stop 
» tile continual murders of soldiers and 
If the Government would make 
!' its mind, General Macready believes 
Kit he could “ have the country quiet " 
itliin a fortnight or at most three weeks. 

I liave not met an Irishman anywhere 
Ik I agree,s with General Macready ’s 
>iiiion on that point. I have not met 
I N one who even believes that General 
I i . ready is still in a position to enforce 
Ml the most elementary discipline uix>n 
u armed forces that a|p«ibmiEally under 
- contrd. One of the most disquieting 

> stefies of tiie present Irish administra- 

is the fact that although General 
s^l^ady was appoi^^ with a great 
Mrish of tfum^ts. to assume the com- 
iiiv 1 control of both military and police. 

'Vlnchl^ expe^ Yard 

til he to "be Adjutant General 

' * he Waf Office* scorned to 

;'by ‘..his own^- 
w over the, 

Pop^;?;|^b ''0^:iui'I^ can -say 
1’^ e wcwrd. wiji br^ will not be obey^ ' 

> Royal Irish' Constabulary. As for 
‘ Black and Tans " who are the J&w 

J 'Jbrcem€iits . pf the Irish PbSce, th^ey 
iiotoMtedy ■>; ia^ ttthtb' ' themi^^es. ' 

■ ‘ are mxtiposed of two dasses. There 


is the Special Auxiliary iSmsion 
gR.I.C. , who have been enlisted at £1 'amy 
exclusively from ex*bfficers in 
to assist the police in the , 

coinparatively few police barracks; ^ 
which they are now concentrated. There - 
are also the ordinary .■ 

recruits of whom 8,000 enlist^ dUrihg 
the past month alone, 
have earned a reputation for sheer hboU^ 
gaiiism wherever they have been ^nt in 
Ireland . Rightly or wrongly , it is believed ’ 
by #11 classes of people in Irdand th^t the 
lowest elements of the unemployables in 
England have been freely recruited for 
the “ Black and Tans/’ and the experience 
of practically every county would seem 
to show that many of them are undoubtedly 
using their position as undisciplined police 
to loot property on a large scale ui^er the 
pretext of raiding houses which are sus- 
fjected of containing arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

In Waterford City, for irtstance, which 
is the only Southern Irish constituency 
where a constitutional Nationalist was 
leturned at the last General Election, the 
'* Black and Tans had made their appear- 
ance just before I visited It. No outrage 
against the police at any time has been 
cdtninitted in that district. The popula-= 
tion pursues its normal business pudisr 
turbed by political troubles of any land. 
Only the arrival of the “ Black and TaiiS/’ 
has thrown it into a state of fear. One of 
its leading citizens told me that he had 
already reedved letters threatening him 
with death lf any attacks upon the’ 
wrete made in Waterford, a;id on the-n 
before I saw him, his daughtd had 
retuniing with two other girls from 
dance, when th^ wde Sudd^hiy held up 
in the darkness by rix pbliccmen 
thiu^ revbb^ra ittto thd^ i.ice!® anrl iiK*d 
insulting and^lthy language and forced 
them to hold up their hands. They were 
n(^>^eu ^ having bto 

terrified by threats and in^ts: were 
allowed, to go on their \viiy. In the sathe 
' j^acdulcity I called upon the Lord Maybr, 

-- . 
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a doctor witli a professional practice which 
keeps him Iwsy often for nearly twenty- 
four hours in the daye liound his windows 
had be^ smashed iUy and I^a$ not sur- 
prised that he told me he. had no inl^tion 
of replacing them in spite of the great dis- 
comfort in Which he had to live, since he 
knew that they ^otild 6e immediately 
broken again. Not only do the police fa& 
to protect property, but they actually 
destroy it themselves or allow it to be 
d^troyed by li-»oligaiis under their own 
eyes. They have long ceased to perform 
any dvil function whatever. They have 
nothing at all to do, yet while I was in 
Waterford a hundred more " Black and 
Tans ” were drafted into the towm. The 
townspeople have every reason to feel 
that their importation is sure to le^d to 
trouble before long, and they fear already 
that any day some pretext may be found 
for the " Black and Tans " to break loose, 
to loot the Shops and the public houses, 
and then, maddened with drink, set fire 
to the town. 

Were it not for the " Black and Tans 
and ^he pernicious influence that they 
have brought with them into the whole 
police force in Ireland, W^aterford and 
scores of other towns in the same position 
would be as peaceful and as prosperous 
as any town in England, It was impossible 
to avoid a .similar inference alsoT in Cork. 
On the day before I arrived there, the 
" Black and Tans " had exploded a bomb 
outside the window of one of the largest 
drapery shops in the city. The whole 
shop front had been blown in, and right 
down Patrick Street on both sides of the 
street and on either side of the shop, prac- 
tically every window had been blown 
right in. Window-breaking, after the 
curfew hour, when any civilian who 
ventures into the streets is liable to be 
shot at aght, had become so prevalent 
that almost every shop front in Patrick 
Street is boarded up after the shops dose. 
But the bomb outside Cash's drapery ? 
house had smashed the windows all along 
the street right up to the top storeys. So 
long as the " Black and • ’ remain in 
the town, no insurance ccimpany will con- 
sider any application for insurancei and 
the w'indows will colisequently gape open 
til rough the rest of the winter. J|ven,th^ 
wooden hoarding are beginiiihg to be 


replaced b}' zinc or corrugated iron 
the " Black TaisS;” 
to drench the wooden shuttes with p 
and so set fire to tho 
Broken wifidows are, in fad:,^tli€i sy. 
of the presdit Government in Itdand 
was four years sinte I had dofie niy 
tary training with Irish troops at Feri 
and to return to it in its present cond 
is a revdatiou that turns every met 
of the war for sm Irish soldier to indes' 
able bitterness. Twice Fermoy has 
wrecked and looted by 'English tn 
I walked round the town ^th a busi 
man who had all his life been so um 
promising a Unionist that "he would n 
discuss politics with any Nationalist, 
generations past Fennoy has been cm 
the principal training centres for trt 
stationed in Ireland, and early in the 
it was the headquarters of the Sixtt\ 
Irish Division which John Redmond 
his colleagues raised within a ver\- 
months. For the people who live in 
neighbourhood, it is no less intinuv 
connected with the traditions of 
British Army than is Aldershot. Yet 
Protestant Unionist who took me 
its ruined streets said to me quite fraTii 
and with a tragic bitterness of disillu^i 
that he longed for the day when the J 
British soldier w'ould have left the coutil 
He told me how, when the soldi 
deliberately sacked the town a year a 
all the lights in every hous#: were ext 
guished in the hope that they would j> 
it by unharmed, and how, vl 
he and his wife placed a mattress agai 
the nursery windows, stones had bt 
hurled at them through the window, 
had been present in the second looti 
of the town after General Lucas w« ^ 
napped by the Sinn Feiners, and luwl si 
its beginnings when a detachment of 1 
Flying Corps had gone round break; 
windows early in the evening, onl} 
withdraw* and return at midnight 
the Buffs in full force. “ What diseij 2 
can they have/* he said, '* when they ; 
able to climb out df campr with ■ ■ 
ladders and spend half the night wrecl:; 
and burning the town ? *' / 

I remembered his questi<m a few ib 
later when it became hno|TO that tro' 
from Fennoy had motored to Malb 
twenty milesr away, to ^set fiUPtotbe to 



ere. In Fermoy they had tried to burn rence, half the civilian popujirion had 
ri^es, but without succes^ for the motor fled, iiito the country, and the mail train 
■ bcloTtKiiiK to a Utuonist — to DubUn, in which I w travelliag, 

licti they atormed. to ^t supplies of, carried away many refuses, That night 
trol, had forthhately only a few tins on it is said that not one quarter of the dsuaf 
- j;i emises. But I have never seen outside inhabitants slept in the town. Yet tfaere 
j (levastated villages of the war zone in was no outbreak among the local troops 
arice such amazing wreckage as is pre- or police. The appalling ..^ptisals that 
itecl by what I remember a few years did take place "were the wink of troops^ 
[) as a prosperous and friendly Irish who arrived from Ferihoy in motor lorri^* 
;vn Practically every shop window has which could not possibly have been comr 
:ii smashed to pieces, and the owners mandeered by them without the approyi} 
re not replace the windows for fear of or at least the connivance of senior ofFio^ 
nni; them broken again. Large win- in Fermoy. 

vvs displaymg boots or clothing are The story of Mallow only confirms the 
)tocted from the street by rabbit wire shameful stoiy of Balbriggan. Mallow 
b)' boards that either block up the was sacked by troops, Balbriggan was 
k!o\v altogether or allow glimpses of" sacked by “ Black and Tans." SifHamar 
;if is displayed behind them. The Greenwood has announced that the Gov- 
o]).*. are still there, where once they were emment will not condone reprisals of this 
: licart and^soul of the town. Now they kind*; but every attempt has been made to 
r through it with their motor lorries, represent them as the .spontaneous out- 
ling their loaded rifles for fun at the break of troops who )«have witnessed 
)] lie ill the streets and exulting in their murder under their owm eyes. Only 
wv of intimidation when they all but General Macready has been indiscreet 
!!i|>le the civilians dow-n. I was enough to say publicly that he does not 
v\iliug from Cork to Dublin on the disapprove. Without the active co-opera- 
t hat the Lancers' barracks were raided tion of senior oflicers, neither Balbtiggan 
^lallow. The story of that episode and nor Mallow could have been burned 
sc(|iiel is a terrible illustration of the dowm, for in each case the reprisals were 
<cnt situation in Ireland. There had carried out by armed men abundantly 
II no trouble of any kind in Mallow, supplied with ammunition and with petrol, 

1 the town led its happy and un- w^ho arrived from a long distance in motor 
inning life as it has (loiK ' 1 years past, lorries, which they could never have 
te n o'clock in the morning, three motor obtained without permits. And in each 
containing unknown men, and arriv- case the townspeople upon whom reprisals 
irom an unknown direction, drove that are every bit as severe and as delib- 
1 the town, and stopped sonic vrhere erate as the destruction of Dinant or 
'•ide the barracks occupied |)y a com- Termonde by the Gerinans, w^ere inflicted, 
atively small detachment of the 17th were in no way responsible for the deaths 
icers. ■ All but three of them appar- which occurred in their towns. 

Iv were out of the barracks, and the General Macready has declared publicly 
!'-js rushed the sentries and over- that he could get the country quiet within 
^ tTeclthem. In the struggle a sergeant three weeks at most. Are these the 
shot dead by the only bullet that was methods that he intends to put into opera- 
d. The raiders loaded up their three tion? Is every town in Ireland in turn 
tor cars with rifles and ammunition to suffer the fate of Balbriggan, Mallow, 

! horse equipment and departed as Queenstown, Lismore, Galway, Tuam, 
f ly as they had arrived. To this day ^ Athlone, and the ever lengthening list of 
d ideflrity has hot been discovered, towns and villages w'^hiefe have been 
i s it lik4y to 'be khown. No one in wrecked and burned ? What is the ohject 
'iow .apparently knew anything of the of this deliberate and savage destruction ? 
^ition tq raid the barracks. The story The unknowri^kiders who visited Mallow 
^ ;cl round tbi to^ at once, and the the other day mar visit any other town 
I of reiMa^s ihstaritly^dominated the in turn:, They do not sufier, for they have 
i Wlliiih four hours of its occur- escaped long before the reprisals com- 



mence. So one that I aiiet m It^and had^ ;Shat Irisi 

the small^t i|Lea as to whether these t lmen^ 

raiding parses ^re sutg^ to contnd; . in any neair lutoe. extienidy inteli 
hj Sinn Fan or by a^^ obser\^^^ a p^mt to ^ whichi 

iK) onewhdwa^ Fhely |olia«e^ '' l!he Government wi 

weight in the direction of Fean ‘ hi 

who believed tlmt sa^ laid^ cause it miist keep tf ^ffi ai^d 

ceivably be wc^ I pet inany ^ , m te needed any day for use.ih I^ahot 

people who that trouhj^ in i^i^land. It is ch^^ to kee 

in some capf : at the n^der men in ; it in ii^and, where it can he^ei^t in pra( 

the “ Black and were carrying out tice mthout 

the raids themselves in order , to obtain no^eef of the Trade Unioni-s. 

ai^Sijretext for reprisals. Men of sound Ts it altogether impossible that some s-.n 
ju^meid: who would be the lastto beUe idea does Inrk in the backmund <>:. ti 
in e3^avagattt atones, are genuinely con- Government's Irish doe 

vinced that the irresponsible characters in it is well that the fact shclid he know: 
the ' ‘ Black and Tans ' ' havl already been For if it is important in thettat^Ohatintei ci 
murdering 'police officers who were trying that a large and highly disci^dmed arm 
to enforce discipline, or stood in the way should be kept in being, is that purjkO! 
of reprisals: likely. to be fulfilled by the present s> ste: 

One’s first natural impression is to» say of degradation and li'ii.uehcry tliai 
that the existing conditions simply cannot sapping the morale oi lu*. liiAi anii\ 
continue. But they have already con- occupation ? 







Official : *' It can't deceive ui. a nourie iiind^we going to swat it." 


'* A tmi^lbAnd of terrorists is imposing its policy sen Ireland- We know their names." — 





Revolution or Rea^lion ? 

HUl^STON. 


It is as yet too early to ^y which idea 
will prevail, but it is certain that the 
world can never again Jbe exactly what it 
was before the war. A typical English- 
man, with a somewhat simple view of 
the mondial situation, said to me the 
other day, dolefully shaking his head : 

It will be some time before Europe 
settles down,’' He supposes that things 
just right themselves, that Europe will, 
provided you leave it alone, “ settle 
down.” This process is independent of 
human effort and human will : it is 
merely a matter of time ; and the onl^’^ 
regret is that that time is likely to Ife 
longer than was at first thought possible. 
In the end, our incorrigible optimist 
believes, we shall settle comfortably down. 

Unfortunately this is not true. The 
war smashed all the ancient framework 
of society. The war disstroyed morality, 
just as it^roduced an impossible economic 
situation. It gave us a new spirit. No 
longer are the workers content to go on as 
before : they are in revolt everywhere ; 
and at a moment when production was 
needed as it was never needed in other 
days, non-prodiictioii, strikes, shorter 
hours of labour, listlessness, lack of dis- 
cipline, make the collapse'^of industrial 
civilisation almost ineritable. A bird’s- 
e)"e view of the world to-day is not re- 
assuring. 

But if you ask me which will win. 
Reaction or Revolution ? — I cannot tell 
you. There are signs that the tendency 
towards Revolution which manifested 
itself in every country is being l:)eaten 
down ; and that the opposing tendency 
towards Reaction is triumphing. Never- 
theless there are many signs to the con- 
trary, and a final judgment is impossible. 

There has lately been published in 
I'rance a book by^Dr. Gustave %e Bon, 
tlte famous student of the psychol^y of 
peoples, in which he poses precisely this 
<|iiestn)n, thougl^he employs other terms. 
Tlutre are, for him, two conflicting forces-^ 
Imperialism and Internationalism. You 
can employ a number of expressions which 


mean more or less the same ttung ;, you 
can say that every country is now engaged 
in the druggie for hegemony; that the 
militarist elements in each country were 
never so strong ; that nationalism, whicii 
uiijortunately does not mean the d^rc 
to remain wdthin one’s own borders but a 
belief in the national mission which ^akes 
for domination, expansion, whether terri- 
torial or spiritual, is bloatefj ; that in the 
sphere of foreign politics we are all pitted 
against each other in a desperate and 
deadly conflict, when mutual help is a 
■ condition of life. And there is much which 
would confirm the truth of such an asser 
tion. France, as 1 showed last month, is 
striving for the mastery of Middle Europe 
France is carrying her civilisation into 
Asia Minor. France is not ashamed to 
make tise of Hungary in the pursuance of 
her political designs, and actually receives 
Hungarian missions to advise them about 
the re-fashioning of the Hungarian arnn 
England, equipped with ships, has man 
aged to secure commercial supremacy and 
is trying to hold down France, by denying 
her, coal or making her pay dearly for it, 
Fitiflancj is putting her weight in the 
German scale in the interest of a Balanct* 
of Powers which she shall control. England 
is trying to direct the small Baltic nations - 
England is playing a hand in the Near 
East. Russia too is I'llr.sV'r.iing to 
secure the predominant place in Europr 
and Asia, and from Moscow political 
ambition dictates a propaganda which 
will make of some central organisation 
directed by Eeriin the arbiter of wc 
universe, ^rmany has still dreams of a 
day when C^rmanism will a better 
or worse world than How exists. Even 
Italy, though she is more limited in her 
range, seeks*, to bestride the Adriatic. 
Poland imagines herself to be the ruler 
of the and ij also turning to 

ITiiiigaiTy forthe formation of an aUiance 
which would enable her to b6ss (Slfecho- 
Sloyakiia; Big and little, the nations are all 
bitlin by this bug of Imperiaiistn. From 
Amen^ Pepping over the Atlaiftic and 
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reparing ti) ;bu^ wp Kuro^, Free;; 

tate of Hnn^^immug its proclamations 
) the afitositshi^. stars, Ijast for bege- 
lony is 'in -oiu' blood. ■ ■ ■■■■'■::■;'--- 
Ani yet there ia- ade by aide with 
rowth of militarism and" the . myitic 
-lief in ^InWlpfiisti tS^sioh . adzing 
jlSteriia1a<^^ . is • 

/;al1y"‘itiy^e'-as ■. it' .is'.'-taujght'p^y^jts 
rincipal 'exponents and accepted b^ the 
ass of ilfe'<&Tot^. In ev^ imperialis- 
c cotui^,. Idternattohalishi flourisbils 
; the new>tt)^6h. Unfortunately Intet^ 
itionaU^ iS; a; sort of fanaticism : the 
;\v religion Is propagated by sword and 
e. In id;oscow;'\^hich is the chief centre 
the faith, it is confused with Im- 
rialism. Indeed, one may inquire 
hether the roots of Imperialism and 
itcriiationalism are not the same — ^the 
‘sire to impose a civilisation,. ja culture^ 
religion, on all the world. They are, 
)\vever, bitter antagonists in practice ; 

If] every nation without exception, but 
}>ecially ever>’ victorious nation, is torn 
'tween the madness of extending its 
iil)ire and the madness of letting the 
nnil empire of Moscow Ih; extended ui)on 
As I look around, I think I see that 
I llie whole it is pure militarism which 
triumphing. In England the Ministers 
f more prpdent, and are afraid of tlie 
i .mge doctrines which, on the breaking |f 
1 the old beliefs, have seized the masses ; 
i‘1 in Itftiy too there is fear. But ior 
I most part Imperialism is now naked 
id unaiihanTed. 

The 6tltlook for the winter is frankly 
fick. In England we are inenaced with 
! actite phase of the fight between 
overhment and Workers. That fight is 
-ing purged bitterly ^nd unceasingb". 

!• I^t is k jight that ruust eventually result 
thcr in the triumph of Labour or in the 
tal triutripbbt Authority. Tyrantiot be 
dipped ; thii^attle cannot be evaded or 
riken W Socm^ or later the 

■■cisive must :be m^e.' ■ , ■ ■ 

In Itdy tlHSire to been a 

taxation; j:-;:- ■'asi9iiire$"by .Ihose" 

Ito have studied the atteuM ^ 

' kerb to . acquire possessidS; of the 
Cl t )riel%at, dthough the Gove«|Li£^t is 
1] >()texit,\So aie the workers. Thaeii for 
moment a 
'"1 neither 


; ^irinme. Two invalid^KevoIutibh^xf^^ 
Authority — confront each other. ' If R^p- 
lution had a passing success it/^ was bW 
cause there is no health^ Italyrr^to of 
the countrieil which has most auttered/ 
But in neatly Baltoi^ 

ceriaihlyib Hungary 

its worst. The rulers do any- 

thing. They Have enough energy to cfpeh 
the movements' wheh are thanif^riiig 
themsdyes, and fandom is ah 
name. Poland is notoriously reOctionaiy, 
Marshal Pilsudski. who .was once a 
ist, now vies witb tbe worst teprehbite^ 
tives of feudalism. Large tracts of 
Europe are going back to the dayk when 
the masses of mankind were at the mercy 
of proprietorial barons: and oth^ parts 
^ Europe have only changed land- 
owner for the coldblooded industiii^st 
in*power. Yet other parts, Russia for 
example, are the victims of a new kind of 
sub|hgation, Revohition has converted 
itself into a ferocious Reaction ; and it 
would indeed be difficult to distinguish 
between the Absolutism of Lenin and the 
Absolutism of Admiral Horthy. llie 
worker if he escapes Charybdis ritfcs into 
Scylla ; and which is the worse lot wouldbe 
hard to decide. 

What of Germany? Prophecy would 
be foolish, for any tiling might happen. 
The present Goveniment has not been 
less dictatorial than that of Noske-^that 
is to say, thait|||the Kaiser Government. 
There is nothing to prevent the election of 
a Prince as President in a little while, but 
a Prince or a Pauper will probably mean 
an equal grinding of the people. Liberty is 
trampled underfoot as in the worst hours 
of history ; and the great ideas that ato 
.sweeping the world only seem to fling the 
peoples into the arms of fresh t\^raunies. »; 

In France we have had the feetdoh of 
M. Milkrand to the Presidency of the 
Republic. I have often met M. M&erand, 
and Ibelieye him tobea geiiiii'ii'i Ik^aitod 
lanh, Ii€ began his career ...- Socianst, ;; 
arid he how denies every principle for 
Whi^ he bnce stood; I Congratulate him 
to tfeitece^ buttoth all 

iriettdfih^ to^l^s France and towai^ . 
her President ji is nece^ary to /tecoguise- 
that hepwes lEfis position to the Rieactito 
His pohey h£^ b^h counter-reyolulioh- 
ary ; tod courtehrevolutionary/^^^^^b^^^ 
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comprehensible fatality, always means m 
practice reactionaiy. 

It is wotth while, in this general survey 
)f the world, to consider rather particu^ 
arly the eleetioh of M. Millerand, for it 
s an example of how, in the ttcrbulence of 
:imes, men are being pusdied against their 
vill into extreme positions." M. Millerand 
wrould be perfectly reasonaWe in his 
policy if he were left alone, but the forces 
>f the period are too much for him, and he 
s made the standard-bearer of thos^ with 
vhom he must largely disagree. For 
ixample, in his attitude towards Ger- 
nany, he was disposed to accept the 
)hvious contention that there could be no 
!Conomic settlement of Europe until 
yermany's debt, was defined. The maxi- 
num of indemnities must be fixed if we 
ire to know how we stand, and if wt^,are 
:o “ mobilise *’ our credits, and give each 
)ther a chance of recovering from the 
vounds of war. 

That Germany cannot work with any 
leart if her liabilities are ^'ague, immense, 
s admitted by all the experts. In his 
epor^'to the Bru.ssels International Con- 
erence even the French expert, M. Gide, 
tbandoned the policy of financial hatred, 
he policy of economic reprisals, which 
irould cripple Germany without benefitting 
^'rance. If anything was clear, it was 
:lear that, before a practical scheme of 
econstruction could be arrived at, it was 
lecessary -that all the nations .should first 
xamine their resource,s, and then agree 
o lielp each other and thus help them- 
elves. 

The world has suffered sliipwTeck, and 
kdiatever were our quarrels we now have 
leed of each other '.s assistance to repair 
he damage. There cannot be too many 
lands put to the pump. If Germany can 
nake things for us, we w'ould be stupid to 
etuse to provide her wdth raw materials 
md to accept her manufactured articles, 
i'he high cost of living, which is partly 
espimsible f(^r the fatal struggle laetween 
devolution and Reaction, can only be 
educed by co operation. ■ But although 
vI. Millerand realised the need— especially 
It San Remo — of an all-round reconcili- 
itiou of interests, hll 4 ||^rts of obstacles 
lave been put in the Way of this search 
or a common plan of action. , 


OF Reviews. 

When the Congress bf Economists a 
Amsterdam recommended lie Brussel 

meeting last JfinuaryT^rei^mbet thes 
dates : it was nine mohths before such a 
urgent gathering oo^d be convened- 
they -distinctly dectaired that 'Oidy intei 
national solidarity, only ^ted effort: 
could save us from the perilous cot 
dilions which provoke the present Coiiflic 
of Authority and Anarchy. It was cc 
operation or chaos. But they did nc 
leave out Germany. You cannot leav 
out Germany. Germany esiists. Sixt 
or seventy million people have to be fee 
and you can either allow them to work t 
feed themselves and to add to the world 
stores, or decline them credits, meuac 
them,, make impossible demands w’^^hicli i 
reality cut them out of the world's worl 
ing community and make them an econc 
mic bill den as is Austria. Now it w; 
necessary that l^russels should ha\'e bet 
preceded by an understamiing bet\\ci; 
the Allies and Germany. There can 1 
no real arrangement until Gerniaiiy .ni 
the Allies have cduie to terms. M. MilU- 
and, to his credit, agreed to meet l) 
Germans — at Spa. He agreed at Tun 
logne to the amount to be claimed l.)> u -; 
of reparations! But there was Jii'.i'. 
delay. Unhappily the Bloc National : 
France Is wedded to the idea of intr/L:r; 
|eparations — that is to say tJiat if si 
Cannot get everi tliiiig, France prefers 1 
get nothing. They made M. Milleriijnl 
position extremely difficult. It sem e' 
time after time, at the conferences win elt 
attended, that the French Premiei \'i 
consented to a sensible course, but ii: 
mediately Parliament clamouretl for li 
fulfilment of the treaty, 

Ifittle was done at Spa, but what w; 
done was condemned. Pushed % 
fatality, France made Spa the pteie^ 
for the alifendoiiment of Geneva whicli w; 
to have followed at once — that, is to sa 
at the end of July — and which was to h'd^ 
seen the dawm of some kind of finaiici 
sanit)' at last. M.., Millerand probnh 
did hi.s best, but the pressure was u 
great : lie gave up Geneva, allowed Biu 
sels to take place first, and to -beconn 
mere discussion in the air, tJie foun 
ations of an accord h^d tibt been hii 
Re was rewrarded by tbe confidence 
Bloc Nationals ; ' 
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That, I tidhk. and I believe it to be 

only honest and it 

is a pity tpat Sie decl^ of M. MiHeraind 
shotdd niean that we are to cohtinue~to be 
foolish and to cherish pur reactionary idea 
of national hatreds. 

But there is a second significance in the 
choice of M. MiUerand. Whatever fee^iay 
think about Brussels and Geneva, he is 
certainly counter-revolutionary in the 
sense of actively opposing Bolshevism. 
My own view is tW the best opposition to 
Bolshevism would be the restoration of 
tolerable conditions. The new French 
President believes otherwise. Like M. 
Cleraenceau, he wiints France to lead the 
world in the war against Russia. So 
sk^adfastly does he hold to the opinion 
that the best w'ay of bringing peace is to 
encourage war, the best way of checking 
social disorders is to react against them, 
that he did not hesitate to risk every- 
thing. He might have lost all — but he 
li.'ilJiK^iied to will. Let it not bp forgotten, 
however, that his Polish policy was danger- 
ous. If it came off, it is nevertheless true 
that it was foolhardy. Warsaw was on the 
point; of falling ; England advi.sed peace ; 
when M.. MiUerand sent General VVeygand 
and recognised General Wraiigel. By a 
miracle Poland was not annihilated; 
Warsaw stood ; and Wrangel still sur- 
viv(.'s. It was the Bolsheviks who com- 
mitted the unpardonable fault of being 
hraten when )»eace w^as at last in sight. 

I neither praise nor blame ; 1 will 

leave time, which is the best judge in these 
matters, to appreciate the action of 
M MiUerand. What I do is to note them, 
and to point out that Revolution must 
necessarily produce Counter-Revolution ; 
and it was as the champibn of Counter- 
Uf^'olutiou in Europe that M. MiUerand 
became President of the Republic. 

Indeed I koPw no nation th Europe 
which is >0 solid as ErPnee. W'hile she 
has restless ludgliliours— Englan 1 on one 
'ijdo, Italy on the othetT-she is finn. 
V igorous steps were taken against the 
gicMt strikes of May last. These steps 
again were regarded as dangerous and 
provocative : but agdin, they were justi- 
fitd by t^T success. lustead of the 

tempted repression the indpient 

flames of higher, the 

Utterly extinguished. ’ 


The problem' of whether the sc^ or th** 
hard method should be exn]^^^ one 
wMch the States^ must ttedve ior: 
theinsdveA The consequ^ces^^ 6^^ a^ mis- 
take jnay be frightful, feut it may be 
taken as a general truth that the choice 
is between^ devolution and Reaction. 
There are so many factors making for 
RevoluHon : and Revolution itself makes 
for Reaction. There is only one possible 
way of escape from one or the other of 
these alternatives. It is the speedy return 
to normal material conditions. 

If our rulers w^ere wise they would dread 
Reaction as much as they dread Revo- 
lution, and they would devote all their 
energies to bring about the effective 
utilisation of world resources, whether 
Russian, Gennan, French, English, Ameri- ** 
ctn or Neutral. It is still generally be- 
lieved that the neutral nations escaped 
the consequences of the war : but their 
eomplaiuts at Brussels were bitter. W^e 
are all in danger. European civilisation — 
and with it American w’ealth and civilisa- 
tion— are in peril of disappearing. 

The figures which wx're given a^Brussels 
do not indicate much chance of an early 
solution of our diliiculties. The key:# 
problem is the financial problem. While 
we are all in debt, while paper money 
circulates in such profusion, while pro- 
duction does not respond to needs, there 
will be fluctuations of opinion, social 
claslics and ebmmotions, fatal bouleverse- 
meiits. Bankruptcy is not a mere book 
operation in the national accounts : it is a 
calamity which will destroy the very 
fabric of society. If there is on* lesson 
which emerges from all these reports and 
discourses of Hrussels^academic as the 
Conference may have been — ^it is that we 
cannot alYord to play any longer with the 
peril. 

Our statesmen have not consideted the 
problems in a practical way. They have 
pursued a sentimental policy. They have 
fiddled while the world burnt. Brussels 
at least has opened the ej’ps 6f many 
people^ to realities. Brussels proves that 
not by perpetnating war can vre avoid 
Revolution and the inevitable Reaction, 
hat ' only by steadily working And by 
podHiig the resources of the entire globe.. 
Eitough of fooling ! True peace b^mes 
how: AW* imperative necessity. 



Lefd^; . ; the ' 




" Why is it that thr Supreme Couticil 
continues to function while the League of 
Nations appears to languish ? Why is it 
that the body which l^ndled the affairs 
of the world at Spa was not the League ol 
Nations but the old Supreme Council?'* 
An outspoken article in the September 
number of the Round. Table answers these 
questions by pointing to what its writer 
maintains are defects inherent in the 
Covenant of the Iveague. The Coventuit, 
he argues, was drawn up apart from the 
men who had the experience gained on the 
Supreme Council, and before instead of 
after the treaties were made. Its forms 
were dominated by conceptions natural 
to the Head of a Republic with a written 
constitii^ion. It fails to make a sufficient 
distinction between occasions of conflict 
and causes of war. Its framers never 
definitely emerged from the confusion 
between a world state and a conference of 
governments. And the machinery whi^ffi 
it constructed is hampered by Article 5 
of the Covenant, which enacts that 
“ decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
or of the Council Shall require the agree- 
ment of all the members of the lyeague 
represented at the meeting/* 

Yielding to the influences under which they 
worked, its authors proceeded to disguise the 
machihery trappings o^ a government of 

mankind. The lar^ conference is crdled an 
Assemhly, ja word appropriated to legislative 
bodies'. It is thua presented as a li-gislature, 
when it is m fact nothing oif pie kin »! . I ii like 
manner seller bbe^ is chlled u Council, 
and the whole tnstr^ is filmed to make it 
appear as if it were an executive responsible to 
' the Assembly- lii effect it is" notmng of the 
kind, fc»r thiie Assembly can neitlier^^tBavc it 
uor yet overrule it. ln^jirsuani% same 

idea ihc'm^beirs of eabKhody aire said4o have 
" votes 'V whep in fact they can 
question.^ of policy by agreesmt. he 

frank,, the power gf^en , to each 
that of a vote, but that^^ a v^- - ■ • A coxt- .= 
ierence as such can do 


the action of each before it is taken. Bh^loUg as 
there are separate governm^ts in thi the 
best we can do is to make agreeing hi 
and easy as possible before nctioii has (to b'e 
taken. But to say that no action shall be taken 
on matters discussed at the confeTent^ unless or 
until agreement is recorded by every party is a 
certain road to disaster. 

The elastic constitution of the Supietne 
Council -gives it an advantage over the 
rigid machinery eff th^ Iveague, and advo- 
cates of the latter body are therefore 
faced with the question — ^What is the 
next thing to be done? 

The worst possible course is to leave the 
League crowmed with flowers of rhetoric and 
masquerading as a government of mankind, 
while the real business is done in some different 
and separate body. This is the sit nation to-du} ; 
and to acquiesce in it is to do nothing. No 
speech of a first-rank statesman is complete 
without a peroration in praise of the league. 
The Supreme Councif; which does tlie work, l>. 
never the theme of perorations. While this eo].’ 
tinues the whole atmosphere is poisoiu'd ! 
imsincerity. 

The League and not the Supreme 
Council is the recognisiKl organ of inter- 
national control, and the first #ep in 
merging the Supreme Council - p the 
Council of the League is to insist tl^t the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain,* Franjfe, and 
Italy (and, when the Far East is in ques- 
tion, the Foreign Minister of Japan} irs * 
sit on that body. And each F(M‘ b 
Minister must be the alt^ 0g0 ol his chief- 
Fpr the conference of Frinxe; 
cannot work in normal The 

mere/’ queaiqn ^,b^ ' 

Prmie': :Mi&ter': has ■ is 

prohibitive; He must either neglect 
foreign affairs of else domestic affairs 
and the neglect of either wiS : react on tlu 
other. . ... ■ 

Let the Fordgn^^ «ee whethn 

they jcm really do thieir^ptoptr work throi-id 
the Covscjl of the League at at present cun-sti 
tuted* Lot them face the whethci 




ARticixs ^ 




heis tWs . 

rtide Srdi^ if^^ a%tanrt^ »*«* “ m 

acti<* say 

irliameti^ ;^:««l|^ support id dema^di]^ 

I inirndmcfit In teiins e!f . ,jfl5lick? 26. . ; „ 

The *lioiiid be foUowcd in respect 

tL toS^^oSdtstes included in the Council, 
itt expetiftaceit shuwiia^^p^ that tte p^€!8ence 
these %iesilba^ defeats tha teqmiiaaa^ of 
crecy, delays action to a dangerOda ::»^ee, 
ifl so retid^ the Council aV>rtive, let them 
)ldly seek the necessary amendthent. . . . The 
iprenxe function of the Council is to constitute 
place ^eid the leading statesmen of the world 
.ti diseoV^, their minds to each other. If the 
■esence oi, uUnisters from Brazil, Belgium, 
reece and Spain is in practice fatal to trank 
scovery, let the Council bg limited to the great 
jvvers. 

Drastic as tliese proposals are, the 
ound Table goes farther still. Should 
le League, with its revised constitution, 
:)t work within a reasonable time, a 
ill more far-reaching amendment is 
roposed. 

If, however, the machinery will not work in 
me. an effective alternative is opened by the 
jird paragraph of Article 1. By this provision 
■ugland caiv give two years' notice of intention 
> withdraw from the League. But that notice 
viuld under no circumstances be given unless 
1 the same time an invitatiod is issued to other 


■ ^^poweii -tufU. heW .forth*™^-&- ■ 

'considtt ^ in the light of the; . ' 
! expertedoe gaiuhd. Smeh a confei^QCe cad ihed 
do what mi^t have been done by the Codf^raace 
of Parish if the creation , of tha Lea^ Add been 
le||,.tQ its dos^. it wfll then have at its^disp^i 
o^y Pans, but 

tld:pi:|^ .sever^ years of an attempt to Work the' 
Lekgiie as defined by the Covenant, It can 
frame uy^mide agreemgv.t, ntoT.-idinp Jor con- 
ference, bid leaving tlK niiif.ods t,i develop in 
•'r rH*. s no one could mistake for a 
u.^■. ; ■ ■ Prom suqh a Conference it 

would be difficult for America to hold 
aloof. The mere question of conyenience/wdhld , 
draw her to its tabic. It is worth rieffiecting that 
the Dominions wo^d ne ver have be^ brought 
to the Imperial Conference, subject to a covenant 
involving such commitments as that of; the 
League. 

The principle of transacting world 
affairs in conference instead of by under- 
gfouud wires, concludes the Rouiid T aUe, 
has come to stay. A conference there 
will be, whether the forms are recognised 
or not, and conferences of statesmen must 
be secret. /' What matters is our knowing 
when and how they confer, and amongst 
whom such conference lies. Secret 
machinery is a subtler danger t^ULtt secret 
treaties." 
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TSB KSVISW OP R»VIEWS. 

THE LITTLE ENTENTE. 

A NEW MOVE FOR PEACE IN CENTRA# EURQl^l 


In r/w New Europe for September 9th 
appeared the translation of a speech made 
on the first of the month Dr. Benes, 
Czecho-Slo vakian , mini ster of £0i^gn 
affairs, before the permanent Parliamen- 
tary Committee, in which he explained the 
foreign policy of Czecho-Siovakia' and' 
outlined the objects of what is known as- 
“ the 1/ittle Entente " between Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania. Be-^ 
ginning with the truism that in Central^ 
Europe, as elsewhere, “ moral decay, 
economic misery and social anarchy can 
only be abolished by restoring economic 
relations,” Dr. Benes stated that a 
primary aim of the new agreement (the 
Peace of Trianon) was peace with Hun*^ 
gary. But the Magyars are still in the 
saddle in that country, and peace can 
only be secured if they are willing to 
repounce their oriental and romantic” 
principles of imperialism, including the 
restoration of the Habsburgs, and ” change 
all {herjf^ traditional ideas, (her) social 
structure and (her) political methods.” 
Secondly, as regards Russia, the Little 
Entente has decided to preserve an 
attitude of neutrality in the Russo- Polish 
conflict. Friendly relations are to be 
sought with Austria ; “ we are willing to 
facilitate her existence on terms wdiich are 
not prejudicial to our interests.” Finally, 

It has aiway.s been in the interests ot' the 
Entente for Central Eurojje to be eonsolidated, 
and all the negotiations which have taken place 
at Belgrade and Bucharest are entirely consis 
tent with this policy. It is satisfactory to Italy 
because the common object of this action is to 
render impossible any re.storation of Austria- 
Hungary. An important factor in this alliance 
from the point of view of the Entente is the 
circumstance that the (hsciLSsions in connection 
with it do not infringe the scope of the l*eace 
Treaties. We may therefore emphasise the 
unity of the Czeeho-Slbvak, J ugoslav, and 
Roumanian Entente with the Allies. 

Pending the publication of the full 
terms of the agreement and the elucidation 
of certain important points in Dr. Benes’a 
speech, a torrent of comment, criticism 
and forecast has been let loose in' the 
continental press. Germany especially is 
watching developments with ilie keen^t 
interest, and sections of her press are trying 
to make it ajipear that the Little Entente 


is really a blow at the Great 
The-sttbject, however, has received but 
scant attention in the British Jiapers, 
in spite of the general.interest felt in the 
unhappy state of Central Euroge aittd. of 
the many related problems of international 
statesmanship that it involves. 

One welcomes, therefore, an article on 
” The Small Entente ” by Mr. Maxwell 
H. H. Macartney in the Fortnightly 
Review (October) which surveys judicially 
the formation of this new political and 
economic system. “ The Coming Tp- 
gether,” says the writer, ” of three su^h 
countries as Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Roumania constitutes a Power w^hich 
is not only strong numerically, but strong 
also in bayonets, and if, as would seem 
to be oil the cards, Austria and Greece 
may also be drawn to some extent into the 
circle, then the possibilities of this com- 
bination are even more imjwsing.” The. 
w/iter inclines to the view that the aims 
of the Little Entente are political and 
military rather than economic. 

Couivrtiing the economic aims of the “ Small 
Entente," there is, for the moment, but littli to 
say. This may be " above all," as has bi^eii 
claimed, a positive agreement to facilitate a 
return to normal economic conditions, to regu- 
larise. the exchanges between these cOuntiies, 
and generally to promote the restoration of trade, 
commerce and industry throughout the States 
of Central and Soiith-Easteru Europe. Any 
fair and comprehensive scheme which shall do 
away with the present conditions, based as they 
are upon prejudice and upon all the exploded 
fallacies of medU£val politick economy, is 
certainly so much to the good. On papep 
indeed, a start is already being made in this 
dircctiou. Under a recently -signed conventimi, 
for example. Roumania has agreed^to expWt 
petrol, grain and raw materials to Austria in 
exchange for machinery, mautifacttved articles 
and goods of all kinds, and the " Small Entente " 
generally has concluded a .series of economic 
arrangements which are destined to enable 
Austria to extricate herself from her lamentable 
situation. Whether an^^hing will result from 
these benevolent intentiona is another matter. 
Thp unfortunate experiences of Austria during 
the last eighteen months suggest rather that 
she will be unwise to expect too much. Every 
agreemont hltheri^ nude by^r has in its 
p^ormance lagged itr behind Ihs promise. 

Rut a sdAf lor 

A^tria is aruk^jljput by 



Leadinc^ Auticxes 

^Ije Vienna section of the Reparatiofi 
Coinmission, Sii^JVilliam Goode, 

and Mr. Macaithey xather sufeests that 
this "aifti” of the Little Entente is 
mainly for the sake of appearances. A 
more definite aim is “ the curbing of,. 
Hungary.'^ Hungary is undoubtedly 
anxious toMecover the Magyar territory 
she has been compelled to cede to her 
three neighbours ; and she has pronounced 
herself in favour of a restoration of the 
monarchy. Moreover. ” her naturally 
pugnacious people seem to take an insane 
delight in creating minor incidents between 
their country and her neighbours, or in 
pursuing a course of Jew-baiting ”... 
which ...” has justified doubts as to 
the strength or sincerity of the Horthy 
regime.” A combination strong enough 
to threaten Hungary in no equivocal 
terms would therefore seem to be a 
desideratum to her exasperated and 
alarmed neighbours. Hungary's inclin- 
ation towards a Habslmrg restoration is 
not so plainl}' established. Yet there 
is enough evidence to make it a useful 
ral]> ing ground for members of the new 
Entente. 

Hilt the important questioif is whether 
these grievances and the determination 
to remove them do not bring the Little 
Entente into collision with I'rencb, and 
therefore with Allied, policy. rTaiicc 
favoured a Danube Confederation, in order 
to weaken Germany by splitting up the 
Gt'rmau bkic into a number of smaller 
entities ; just as she opposed the Austrian 
niovoriient in favour of union with Cer- 
111 nny. On the other hand, 

l>r. Bcues was from the outset very stn>nxly 
“Imposed to the idea of a Danuhe Confedeiatiou, 
in his eyes, wa.s bound .sooner or later 
t'» lead to the reconstitution of the old Austnv 
HMnj»arian mon^hy in sonxe iofm or other, and 
Ik* ha,s recently declared ejqdicitiy that oue of 
tlu^ objects of the Small Entente'" is to dis- 
I)n>ve the truth of the old saying that if Aii.stria- 
H:ijij»ary did not exist it would be necess.'rry to 
‘ ii ate her. In this view Dr. Bencs has not stood 
al iiu*. It is common knowledge that Italy was 
^^1" nuouslj’' : ■ 'll" : * ;l I French policy on the 
Sri uic round'. v.\; Alliz6 and Pontalis 

found in Vienna firm Opponents in Prince 
bor^hese and the Marchese della Toitetta. 

i.irrude in .this sid«d for with 
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which im advantageous £rade for the future fa 
' expected. . . . _ \ ’ 

It is doribHul whether the dnhjger of m 
Austro-Hungarian revival was as great as 
Dr. Benes appeared to believe. At any 
rate, now that the Danube Confederation 
policy has broken down, has shown 
himseft anxious to put the most generous 
interpretation on France's diplomatic 
moves in Hungary. At the same time, 

It is undeniable that the relations between 
Paris and Prague have for .some time past lost 
much of their previous cordiality. Two years 
or .so ago Czecht)-Slovakia flung herself com- 
ptetely into the arms of the Entente, and, 
especially after the lamentable debacle against 
the Hungarian Bolshevists, the fault for which 
iva.s laid exclusively at the door of Italy, more 
particularly into the arms of France. This, of 
course, suited exactly the French book, and 
General Pcll<^, ably backed up by an efficient 
stjyT, looked forward to creating in Czecho- 
slovakia a powerful advancc-po.st of France 
agaiiLst Germain . But much water has flowed 
under the l)iidi,’e .since then. The decision in the 
Tescheu dispute has taken from Czecho-Slovakia 
much land and even more confidence in the 
Entente. Prague to-day afiects to believe that 
Poland, not Ozccho-Slovakia, was always the 
pampered darling of Paris, and has Joeen at no 
pains to disguise her indignation. Xi^er dis- 
illusion and anger .she turneil tq; V'ougo-Slavia 
and thus created that alliance which a Eaibach 
ncw.s|>apcr recently described as having been 
e.stablished ' by the emancipated Stktes on their 
own* initiative, without protection, and perhaps 
even against the. will of the Entente. 

Mr. Macartney’s conclusion is that the 
I^ittle Entente in its conception is ani- 
mated by no very friendly feelings towards 
its big prototype. But this does not mean 
that it is pro-German. The truth appears 
to be that it was created to fill the void 
caused in Central Europe by the failure 
of the allied i)olicy to get things done, 
that its uttered sentiments in regard to the 
Allies are irreproachably correct, and that, 
given tactful handling, its future may 
safely be left to itself. The doings of 
French high finance in regard to Hun- 
garian affairs have given rise to many 
sensational reports and rumours calcu- 
lated to produce the impression that she 
was working against Czech interests. 
It is at least of good augury^ that Dr. 
Benes *nd his friends, in their official 
utterances oit the l#ittle Entente, have 
given 110 credence to such statements; 
and that moderate opinion in France 
refuses to regard the differences between 
that country aid the Czechs in regard to 
Hungaijt and Russia as cause for offence. 
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. THE. AR/kB ‘'mySR ; ;.ANB - 


Everybocly kiiow^ oi the r^ot trouble 
with the Arabs ia Syrid Meso|k)taima, 
but very fewibiave auy diihr idea b£ th0 
causes that have grovoh^ 
realised that the Arabs hre discduteiited, 


fostered by : a Ibaih^ 


ion 


the iuhabitauts of the Villayet' of Bai>ii. 
dad '* on March. t9thi 1917, inviting t he 
Arab people to cp-operatte in the i^^ of 


but that they have any substantial reason government, and throwing in the usual 
for being so is by no means establishe?|.^: trimmings about coming, upt as con- 
in the ordinary British mind. An artide - "que and enemies, but as lib^tors. 


on “ The Arab Cause " contributed by 
Mr. W. Urinows^ to the Balkan 
(September) sheds a good deal of light 
upon this subject. 

Briefly^ the Arab grievance is that the 
Allied promises have not been kept. The 
first of these promises is registered in a 
series of letters which passed betwdlen 
Shereef Hussdn of j\}ecca and Sir Henry 
McMahon, British High Commissioner in 
Egypt. 1914-1916. In July. 1915, the 
Shereef wrote conceruing the independence 
of the Arabs within certain specified 
frontiers. Sir Henry’s reply was to the 
effect Hiat discussion of future frontiers 
was premattJre ; but, on tlie Shereef ’s 
insistence, he addressed, on October 24th, 
1915, a letter to the Shereef containing 
the following note : — 

" The districts of Mersina and Alexandretta 
and those parts of Syria .situated to the we.st 
(seawards) of the distri^ of Damascus. Homs, 
Hama, and Aleppo cd^ot be considered as 
purely i\rab, and should be excluded from the 
limit of the frontiers under review. With the 
above modihcatiqip, and without prejudice to 
our actual treaties with Arab chiefs (meaning 
the Emir of Nejd), wc accept these limits and 
frontiers : and in that which is concerned 
within these limits, the district.s wherein Great 
Britain is free to act without harm to the 
interests of her ally Vtance. I am authorised by 
the iiriti.sh Government to give yon the following 
assurances in reply to yoivTast letter : . 

"/ Under reserve of the above modifica- 
tions. Great Britain is disposed to recognise 
and supi>ort the independence of the Arabs 
within the territories 'coniprised* in the 
irtnits and frontiers pr^osed by f^e Shereef 
of Mecca.' *’ ■ \ 


The Shereef consented to poM^^e to 
the end of the war the outstanding ques- 
tion of the coast towns of Syririgttd the 
Lebanon. - 

The impression that &r^t Britain ih- 
tciifled to reward Jttab services the war ; : 


Unfortunately, no date was givra foi 
beginning the co-operation. Ndr was any 
mention made of the secret Sykes-Picot 
agreement, ratified by M, Canibon-and 
Sir Edward Grey in ^ljlay, 1916» which 
parcelled the Midd^ ' East but into 
French. British and Iifternational zones 
in the mo.st business-like way, and though 
according Allied recognition amt protec- 
tion to “an independent Arab State or 
Confederation of Arab States in the zones 
A (Fraice)"and B (Britain)/^’ paid nincli 
more attention to the rights of the “ pro- 
tecting “ countries than to those of t Ik 
A rabs. In this agreement Mr. Urinowski 
finds the chief source of the present tT(>ul)le, 
Nobody appearss^d have known of it 
except th^negotiating statesmen, an I 
Lord Allenby's proclamation at his on 
trance to Jerusalem (Deceifiber: 1917) 
stating quite plainly that France and 
Great Britain agreed to encourage aiul 
assist the establishment of indigenous 
governments and administrations in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, did nothing to 
ceive the Arabs as to what they migld 
exi>ect, ‘ 

Here, too, is a significant incident : 

1 still remember when I wa.s in Datnascii.^ 
being told by a brother officer of how CoIoikI 
Minetz-H^gy, the C.P.CX, was sent 
Genial Staff to Emir Feisal to coinnMuifT.iU; 
(in the pucesence of Monjricm lyafotead, tiu' 
CHplottiatic Agent of the Pfe»<rh Qoyernment) 
on behalf of the Britisih Governm^t th^i foh*’" ' 
ing two points, among others 

1. The British Government will not accept 
any mandate for Syria. 


The BtiUsh Goverhm^t idiU not agree t«i 
impose any inandate upon Syria against tin 
wishes- .of ’ me ■■ 
it^/is cenainly ittfTiciilt to sqw$ thi^ 
with '' bur ’'- ' in .the'^-Etencb 



by the grant of fufi independence^ 

.. 



. leading AkTKaES? 

jtider Che coiamaM «£ 

Mlenby',;._;.;^|3WA by the wh oje ^ 
)eoide r^sjttd:: aad 

was such 

liat tic had 

x'lipira and eitpc^d to remain m the 
;f)ast scctbTjwiwer^ withdraw 

)eacefulfy wh^ sector (as'Mahged > 

u the %kes-Hcot agreement) was handed 
)ver to French administration. But 
vlien; at the end of 1919, the British 
roops Were withdrawn from Syria into 
?alestine, while the French troops in 
>\Tia ' were powerfully reinforced, it 
lawned upon the Syrian peoples that the 
\liies did not mean to abide by their 
)romise. They feuld not see why, as all 
he troops were under the supreme 
:ommand of Lord Allenby, the French 
should not be withdrawn us soon as the 
Rritish. 

As we know, the French interpretation 
—a perfectly logical one — of the Sykes- 
I’icot agreement quickly led to trouble in 
■>>Tia, and that trouble has now spread 
to Mesopotamia and even Palestine. 
V\'liat is the solution ? 

Tlie dangers of the ptl»ent sanation call for 
[)l.'uii spealdng. U'e are ail agre^ that a perfect 
harmonious understanding with France is 
lU't essary if the peace .of the world is to be 
assured ; but we desire an entente l>etween tlie 
I n o peoples, an entente of hearts and souls, and 
Slot one to, which we render mere lip service, 
h S3rH:i^ stands in the way of .such an iiitder- 
•1 unding, we must not remove Syria, or subject 
it, hut rather settle the problem in the interests 
"t the people of Syria uone. The Syke.s-Picot 
tj'reement has .already been broken in part, for 
rale.stine has not been inteniatioiialised, nor has 
alosul become a sphere of French influence. It 
lomains to jettison the rest of it, »ot in the 
interests of Oreaf Britain or of France, but 
out of odhiiiiideration for the Arab.s, whose inter- 
we have so often and so pibusly considered 
our ^cecial charge. 

Closely ednuected with the Arab ques- 
tion Is Bolsheidst penetration of 
i'ersia and Gehtral Asia; Ali 

Shah, writing on " The Central Asian 
Tangle ** in. the Asiatic Revim (October), 
t^^xpresses the iriew thfit Bolshevist policy 
ill regard to 'J'ttTkestah and India differs 
ill n9;giatlrial 

Kusaa, ■■ ■' ■ 

IHstoiy bears witn^ in ill the overtures 
’'"'lertaken.-by ]aiiaela'i&'' 'Cctitra]|: 

Ml isitif^o^. ..India was: ,idways,^in 
-■iiexan^ ot- the 'lUPiw.' 

...... . - ■ .■ . 


the means to that end;> jhave l^en 

dating Czarist times^wifh^Whi^ assdetate 
ani Imperialist. tendency--^ut'^. Bdlstoi1;$t ' 
tim^ 

aim? Tlie teiuperaiiienL and the desires .of a 
pimple do not alter with a chauge m ^ 
of melt Government. If them is In 

qcnnmcm betWi^ the Czarist and the ^^evi^ 
^^bgrammes, it is detidadly in the Indian ques- 
‘tion. from Khufmann and Bkpbelofi to M. 
ICrassiti.vm find the same chord vibrating. 

Soviet diplomacy in this region, how- 
ever, is being conducted with eharacter* 
istic slippcrincs^. 

i*r-As a result, there is a smouldciiiig dis-^ 
content among the peoples who have come 
within Lenin's orbit. But this writer 
charges Great Britain with having done 
nothing to take advantage of the fact that 
the inhabitants of the Middle East have 
all along looked to this country 1?o recog- 
nise their legitimate aspirations. It was 
hoped in the East, before the British 
people recognised the Soviets, that they 
w^ould make sure that their friends in • 
Central Asia would at least retain their 
independence." 

The article is a strong plea foite greater 
interest in Central Asian politics. 



iriiWiriiitiitgiiftl 

' Guorffe : if High time gie p«i^t^th& 

Vbpi ^tween, the redcleis HiUerabd apek 
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NATIONALISATION INDUSTRY. 

WOULD IT MEAN GREATIsII PRODUCTION? 


In the Contemporary^ Reidew (October) 
Sir I^eo' Chiozza Money renews his cam- 
paign for ** The National, Direction of 
Industry.” Once more he -points to the 
admittedly great results achieved during 
the war when the Government took 
industry, in charge and, in spite of the 
drainage of man power into the 
succeeded in raising considerably the level 
of productivity. He does not refer to the 
widespread waste that accompanied the 
process— a waste that the nation has bitter 
reason to recall just now — ^but that is 
another story. Leaving it out of aeoount 
and ignoring the possibility that what 
could be done in war-time might bg 
impossible to achieve under peace con- 
ditions, his facts and figures arc calcu- 
lated to 'shake the faith of the most 
hardened anti-nationaliser. 

How did we ^t on before the War ? 
In the Census of Production of 1907, 

It was ^own (it should be remeiabered that 
pre-war vHiies are spoken of) that, apart from 
the value of imported materials, all our f.'ictories, 
workshops, mines, and quarries had an output 
worth no more than .£762,000,000, as valued at 
points of production. To thi,s figure agriculture 
and fisheries added .£222,000,000. 

If we consider manufacturing iJoiie, the output 
was ,£642,000,000, or le.ss than £15 per hie ad of 
our 1907 population. This despite all the gifts 
which modern .science, added to the lore of all 
the centuries, had offered our manufacturers. 

It is only necessary to ob.serve this figure to 
realise that our normal peace output of material 
wealth (to say nothing of post war conditions/ 
was quite inadequate for even mode.st iieed.s. 
It would have been inadequate if entirely .coii- 
si.sting of goods for the ultimate coii.sumer, i.e.. 
jiersonal good .s such as hou.se.s, liothes, furniture, 
books, materials of sport or culture. Hut, of 
courjic, it di<l not .so con.sist. It had in large part 
to be exported to buy food and raw materials. 
It had to furnish capital to establish new indus- 
tries or e.vtend old ones. Jt had to cover .ships 
lor the Royal Navy and gear for the Army. It 
had to maintain the needs of the Imperial and 
local governments. It had to supply the 
materials of <>xchauge and competition, from 
ai'count books to posters and new'spaper adver- 
tiseuieiits. The quantity of goods Icsft as ava|i- 
able for personal use and enjoyment was curious- 
ly small. 

The meagre record of material output 
becomes intelligible whe0 we consider 
the small number of persons engaged in 
it. Ai'ini 'ing to the same Census, there 


were in the prodndng trad^ (dsidhidve 
of Agriculture) 7,500,()0p,i3idustti4 ^nge- 
earners, officered by some 500,0(10 ^kiied 
persons. Of these wage-eamers, .4,2S6,000 
were males aged 18 and upwards. But 
in 1907 the population included 13,000,(HMi 
males aged 18 and upwards. Moreover, 
Out of the 4.250,000 kbout 1,()06,(HK) 
were miners or quarryinen, leaving only 
3,250,000 male producers of all other 
materifil commodities. “ There is thus 
no need to wonder that our industrial 
output in 1907 was so^small.” 

And with .such facts before us we can iiiider- 
stand what happened in the war. The general 
truth about production in 1915-1918 may be 
thifs stated ; — 

So .small was the number of men engaged in 
essential trades when the w'ar broke out. that the 
formation of a great army left our power of pro- 
duction largely unimpaired. National direction 
of industry did more with depleted man power 
thaiL UTLOrganiscd indu.stry did with all the forces 
available in peace. ... In 1917 and 1918 wc 
had on the strength nearly 4,000,1)00 picke*! 
young men. In 1914, on the outbreak of war, 
we had le.ss than 4,000,000 men of all ages 
engaged in inanufRotufing in the T.’uitcd Kiiu-- 
dom. And the 4,000,000 in the Anny in 1917 
1918 were pieJeed physical units, whereas the 
4,(KX),U00 manufacturing w'orkraen of 1914 in 
eluded many ageing and aged men, and luatiy 
physically deteri(?rated. 

By the Armistice, 437. (MK) men had been 
discharged unfit. The Navy also ac- 
counted for 400, OfX), When one adds 
to these figures 533,263 men killed, the 
total of 4,000,0(X) is increased by another 
million, making about 5,(K)0,000 men lost 
to labour. In spite of >this loss, “ we 
made more manufactured articles than 
ever before. . . , The production of om 
iron and steel and other metallurgical 
industries, of engineering, of ship-building, 
of chemicals, of leather, of doth, of 
clothing, etc., surpassed all former re- 
cords.” 

It is not difficult to understand this if the 
evidence given is exatnined. In peace, the 
haphazard unorganised work of BritAin yielded 
a poor result and wasted the labour of millions. 
The work of jso many men was thrown a#ay in 
non-productive, tisel^ or wasteful employments 
that when th^ were drafted into the Army 
national production did not suiGteti ^ the 

men not taken into the Ariny their 

ymtk used to ^eat«r' ;p^ a 
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quantitative poliit qi view, than cVet before. 
Tlie.y were mter otganised ; * they were fui:- 
nished with «nperior toolst^ indii^ry .v their 

gcietitific d^wpxhnht imp^ * 

The Minkti^ ol Munitions did much more 
than (ord^ good^ It organic manufacturers 
to produ<x, and it produced for . itsdf. The 
nation's mi^feinery was overhauled and redis- 
tributed,. It was found to be lamentably 
inadequate ix> produce the mountains of muni- 
tions we needfed. It was therefore increased. 
Great quimtities of machinery were imported 
troui America. In our own country the machine 
tool works were extended to their utmost 
rapacity. Before we could make, shells we had 
to make the means to produce them. Threat 
national factories were constructed, splendidly 
[•quipped, and brought intq action even while 
tlio Army was draining men out of work. 


Aft; with the metal trades so with chmnicals, 
in wliidh our backwardness made national work 
''even more difficult and necessary. 

Sir Leo concludes with a reference to a 
speech made by Sir Brie Oedd^ in 
November, 1919, ih which it was suggested, 
with reference to the shortage and high 
price of railway w^agons, that th^ State 
might set up wagon-building establish- 
ments — " probably the best thing to do.” 
This, says Sir Leo.sgoes to the root of the 
matter. It is no use raising the parrot cry 
of “ more production ” w^hile we tolerate 
conditions in which a fruitful output is 
difficult or impossible. 


THE AMERICAN 

'fhe trouble iathe British Coal Industry 
renders specially opportune an ankicle on 
British Coal and American Competi- 
tinn " contributed by ” Politicus ” to the 
lorinighily Review (October), Everybody 
aware that American competition with 
anr coal trade has for some time past 
instituted a serious menace to our 
industrial position ; but the facts and 
tiv;ures marshalled by this writer show the 
•ritiintioii to be much worse than is gener- 
supposed. It is not only that our 
'iwii coal trade has seriously declined, 
hnt also that the American output has 
increased at an almost phenomenal rate ; 
it is now tliirty-fokl what it w^as in 1865. 

' At the present time the United States 
produces almost exactly as much coal 
as all the other uatious of the world 
c'linbined.” 

i^al means wealth and world power, 
Inigland was the first nation to use coal 
a large scale for commercial and 
industrial purposes, and to this fact she 
<»^ved her commercial and industrial pre- 
eminence. According to R. C. Taylor’s 
“Statistics of Coal” published in 1848, 
tkcat Britain in 1845 produced 64.2 per 
^r rit. of tha world's total production. In 
ih;* same year the American percentage 
Wiis only 8.9. Ip- 1875 , Great Britain 
produce,d‘ >h^ of l^eO^bfld’s sc|)ply, 
•'bd ;fe$^ag.;.'ritantrinctTO 

t'f >ii n tr- ‘ 
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At present the United Kingdom produces 
only from one sixth to one-seventh of the world’s 
eoul. Ungland has eeased to be the workshop 
of the world. America has taken its place owing 
to the vastuess of its coal production. 

The progres-s of the United Stat^ as an 
industiial country may perhaps best be gauged 
by the pr<.>gress of its coal production, w'hich 
has expanded in the following extraordinary 
inaniitT : — 


1810 


'*10 toiivS. 

1840 


1,S48.'J49 ,, 

1880 


... 13,044.880 

1880 


... 03,822,830 ,, 

1900 


... 240,789,310 

1910 


... 447,853,909 „ 

1917 


... 640,729,680 


Moreover the United States dispose 
of the most gigantic store of mineral Tuel 
ill the world. In 1918 an international 
geological congress was held in Canada, 
and before its members wtis placed a 
comprehensive and authoritative inven- 
tory of the world’s coal deposits which 
had been drawn up by the most eminent 
experts of the various nations. From the 
figures supplied by the leading practical 
geologists, it appears that the United 
States possess approximately 55 per cent, 
of the world’s coal, and more than twenty 
times as much Coal as the United King- 
dom. Compared with the wealth in coal 
possessed by the Americans, the coal 
wealth of the iJmted Kingdom is poverty. 

Unfortunately, al^p labour'- em- 

ployed in coal ihining is comparatively 
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inefficient. Figur^^ ^ven by & |olm 
Cadman, Fimdtot 6f tbe Jnslitut^ rf 
Minii^ Eng^n^rs, ai short tiine ago s^w 
that in 1916 tho coal production per person 
employed in the United Ifingdom was 
263 tons as against 731 tops in 3ie United ■ 
States. In 1918 the fon^r amounted t# 
236 tons, and during 1919 it sunk to 
197J^ tons. In 1915 the coal produced per 
man per day in this country was 0.98 
tons, and in America it was 3.91 tons for 
bituminous coal and 2'ld tons for anthra- 
cite. In 1918 the British output figure 
was 0.80 tons and the American 3.77 
tons for bituminous coal and 2.27 for 
anthiadte. 

In anthracite the American miner produces 
almost three times as much, and in bituminous 
coal almost five trines as much, per day as the 
British miner. The United States have oiilf a 
very sm^U qnautit)* of anthracite coal. It 
occurs in very thin/ very irregular and very 
faulty seams. The mines are old and partly 
worked out, and mining Is generally carried on 
by hand. The fact that in the anthracite field 
the .American miner produces almost three times 
as much coal as the British miner shows that 
British coal production per man might easily 
be doul^-d. 

It will be noticed that production per man 
per day has been rapidly declining in the United 
Kingdom and rapidly increasing in the United 
States. As five^bet^ of the coal produced in 
the United States is bituminous, one may uot 
unfairly compare bituminous coal production in 
America witli general coal production in the 
United Kingdom. If we do so. we find that, 
whereas the English miner produces at present 
about 16 cwt. of coal per day, the American coal- 
worker produces nearly 4 tons per day. In other 
words, in a single day an American miuer pro- 
duces five times as much coal as his British 
colleague. Measured by their daily output, a 
single American miner does just as" much work 
as do five Englishmen. 

The inferiority in production is. of 
course, “ to some considerable extent 
due to the fact that the most easily 
workable deposits in England are becom- 
ing exhausted, while the United States 
can most easily draw on their most 
prolific and most easily workable sites. 
Against this, in the words of a well-lo^wn 
authority, , ' . 

Such an argument is vitiated l>y the fact that 
improvements in the method of getting coal 
h.:vc liv.rinti the last forty ye am far more than 
'• il.i-.i-v i I iu- difficulty of gidtlng the coal/ J(t is 
^lestroyed Ijy . the further saci that in oiir heW;. 
and favourable coalfields, such, as the 
Yorkshire area, the men . working:: 


or -Revisws, ; 

modern conditions ini in new 
, ^nm where the far.: is near .the .ah^t. do i.oi 
obtain ns nknch ccA per man. employed as that 
got by the miners in the cotBitry generally und^^^ 
the conditions appertaining forty and^ty yeun 
ago.. 

.Poli^us '*■ out- 

ptrt as “ an artiGle 6f 

miner," and further chhf^ him with pie- 
yenting the introductiou of labbi&r-*savin^ 
machinery. 

While more than one-half of America's ('oal 
is mined by machinery, only a little more than 
one-tenth of the coal of the United Kingdou] 
is mined by machinery. Ameri can machines 
produce per year far more coid than the United 
Kingdom produces altogether. In other wokIs 
the English miner hgg to compete with hh 
hands with the most perfect Americai; 
machinery. 

The prospects for American coal pro 
duction are almost unlimited. Hithertf 
the miners have been #femployed onh 
daringiiwo-thirds of the days of the ycai 
and ey<en less, and if by reorganisation o 
the industry they should obtain fuHc 
employment, production per man ]»e 
year would vastly increase and the cost o 
, production correspondingly decline. Tin 
Report of the United States Bituniiu<«n: 
Cod Comnussion for 1920 states that; a 
present there is an excess of capacity ow: 
home requirements of about 200,000,000 
which means that this amount. is avail a bh 
for export. 

If, as seems by no means in^posAible, tli< 
American niineowners should wadnalljr devcio] 
their mining output to the full capacity 
existing machinery, thev can entirely wipe mi 
jthe small portion of the British coal exp^t trad 
that has remained to us, and they can in additioi 
dump a surplus of coal, up to at least 100,000,(^H)i 
tons, in the United Kingdom. 

At the moment coal export| JronAi' 
United States aiid other foreiga countrie 
are handicapped by high frei^ts, hw 
an enormous quantity of shipping is oi 
the stocks, and with its release freight 
may fall to a very low figurg. In yea 
or two we may see large; c 

cheap foreign coai dejiyef!rf b tJ^ 
ports of the United Twing-buri hiid Ki r ii 
Newcastle, unle^iii the meantlih^pur ow 
..miiwrs' .'and' 

and stable agieiancht oh 

organiiatiofl and increa^ 
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When 158^ atfiiexid Jiorea" 

in 1910, tfter dOfflSnating'the. c^ 
«.v('rythii^ name . aince ld04» there 
was a widespiea^ tSat t^e Korean 
question 4t^ at With 

cii.iracfcw^i Japanese intyo- 

duced m'any of dements of material 
ci>-ilization-*-imprdving cbm|ntmications, 
hiiilding roads, bridges, railways, and 
hotels, and making other changes which 
leJ to the belief that a new and pros- 
perous era for 'Korea bad begun. But 
behind this transformation there were 
soon iMurniiiriiigs that the policy of 
Japanizing Korea was not proceeding 
according to planf. The Koreans refused 
to be assimilated as the Japanese wished, 
and recent reports from the Far Hast are 
highly condemnatory of Japanese 
nu t hods. Mr, A. McKenzie, an old 
friend of Korea, contributes a sharp in- 
dictment of Japanese policy to theijOctober 
mini her of The Welsh Outlook : — 

W hen Japan took over Korea she did so with 
Uu j'ood will of almost every foreigner there. 

U 1 was in Korea at the time — thought that 
sill A\i»uld bring to the country* justice ."liberty, 
lull! a lilxirai policy of commetcial expansion. 
llcTv was no hasty task assumed by her stales- 
nidi. They had studied the problem tor gener- 
.! lions ahead. They knew what they meant to 
'll' . they had made up their minds how they 
N''.'iiid do it. 

At the end of sixteen years we are entitled to 
'ly the Japanese colouijd methods, as shown in 
111 r governmeht of the Korean people, present 
O'.M of the most conspicuous failures of modern 
links. She has brought a certain measure of 
fuilisation, better toads, mote schools, bigger 
li irhours, more railways, sumptuous hotels, 
iiiii she has disappointed her old Buropcall 
ii idkls, and has turned almost the entire people, 
niiiiiy of whom at first welcomed her, into her 
InUrr foes. She has failed to give justice. She 
liiPre-creattd a spirit of nationality among the 
Ki 'in people, and by. her very harshness has 

; red lliat toirit“ into a deii^ly weapon 
a^ nust hers^f. She has destios^d liberty. She 

made the country otK great prison. 

i'iie J apanese attempt to destroy 
l^^n ean na^Soii^l existence was met by the 
in.ist remarkable protest that 

modern history has tor record. On March 

b.ieked; ..tit' , -^toitry,- 

P'l'^nittd 'tieiaelves, b«-. 

i'l.c the' jA;^<tm«ait, .demaojing tJieir .^ - 
Althan^ the Kokuis 0^^ 


: ^r more than sev^t^eli^a^ there 
was iib aitehiiit. at an animdlnstirreC^ciii. 
Kbxe^ app^ 

.'Conscience of - the ''world.';' ■ 

He^ was Japa^ hour df opportmiity. Had 
her atateemen be^ 'wise enough to deal frankly 
and fairly with the people, she niight eVeh* yet 
have won thdr confidence and loyal support. 
Instead, she replied with a policy of repression 
so brutal that it caused even the Allied British 
Government n [H-alcdly to make urgent protests 
against the :iu-th(»fis of torture, emplpyed. 
hoggings, the stripping of women; torture, 
burning, outrages of every kind \vete Allowed. 
Fresh troops were brought over from Japan, . 
and were given a free hand against the peCple. 
The prisons were packed so tightly that hi 
many of them men cpuld neither lie. nor sit,, but 
had to stand day after day — one wedged-in mass. 

When the outside world came to know in part 
wlat was happening, there was such an outary, 
particularly in America, that J apanvVaw4nduced 
to withdraw the military Governor General, and 
to promise refonns. 

Under the new Governor Genora^. Adniiral 
Saito, there have been certain improA'cments, 
but all Is as yet N'ery far from well. Tbe policy 
of assimilation still continues. The policy of 
official torture of prisoners sceniedpto have 
developed more fiercely than ever last winter, 

How are the Koreans meeting this 
renewed aggression ? Ajiparently con- 
tinuing their policy of passive resistance. 
The very chiidren, Mrs. Robertson Scott 
(who has just returned to England from 
the Far East) writes in the World’s Work, 
“ are without fear ; and even the small 
boys joined in crying ' Mansei ' (Hurrah 
for Korea), and spoke their minds beiore 
the Japanese teachers." The Korean 
hope is that Japan will tire of her militar- 
ism, and Mrs. Robertson Scott found 
Koreans who believe that a new spirit 
is rising in Japan. " The outrageous deeds 
of 3 apanese militarists in Korea and 
elsewhere," pne Korean assured her, 
" are death throes." * 

Not only is there an i r.li.vhtcnfd young 
Japan in the universities and i;: :::i- but 

there is a big body of ChriiStiau thought and 
fe^'jag in J apsn among both men and women. 
Thif^c people have been aroused, and ha%H; ex- 
pres.sed their iiiiligiKitii'ii at the Korean outrages. 
Again and again nnwnit rises in little waves 
10te summer shocks that precede a big earth- 
quake. Labotir has never been more vocal, 
is at a great democracy. Kofeo 
but the day of her 

-rdchvetan'iie': ,i8’-nehf^ 'than. ■ she - knofwia," ■ - . : 
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CHRIStlArJITT AND 

The part that Christianity can play in 
the post-war ieconstriiction of the %orld 
is indicated by Ma}6r-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice in an article ph '* The Church and 
International Problems contributed to 
the hew Quarterly*- The Pilgrim (pctober). 
This little sermon is written with a 
soldierly directness and simplicity that 
are entirely commendable. 

As a nation, we are just now concerned 
very much with our private affairs. The 
disastrous effects of the war upon social 
life and the individual purse have only 
now begun to make themselves felt, and 
personal anxiety as to the future is 
making us more self-centred, more apath- 
etic as to others' interests. Such, tpo, 
are our individual troubles that “ many 
amongst us are losing faith, arc denying 
that human progress is a reality, and are 
predicting that civilisation, as we know 
it, is heading straight for an abyss." 

Major-Gen. Mauric^ draws an analogy 
between the citizen of the state and the 
soldier fe an army. He submits that it is 
easier for a soldier than for most men to 
keep his faith in times of calamity. The 
soldier knows that a .Corainander-in-Cliicf 
has often had to sacrifice one part of his 
arm\' in order to gain victory with the 
remainder. The men who are sacrificed 
usually know nothing of the chief ’s plans. 
Their 's but to fight desperately and, if 
need be, without hope, in order to gain 
time for the development of his great plan. 
They may curse their leader and die ; but 
that cannot be helped. 

In liko manner, those who believe in a Coni- 
mamler in-Cliief to whom a thonsaml a^fs are 

an •:vt*Ming gone, w'ho know that they can 
blit realise dimly a .small part of Hi.s plans, are 
p(»or soldiers if they cannot also lielieve toat 
what to them appears to be defeat, desolation, 
and destruction is a step on the road to victory. 
It is the .soldier's duty to trust his Commander, 
':o remember that he lias been told just enough to 
enable him to do hi.s owm job, that he doesn't 
kru>w everything, that he must ftffgct his own 
troubles and look bey oh d hi.s own front. These 
arc also the duties of the Christian, and they 
are very pre.ssing duties to-day. 

Passing to the two great pt^oblems in 
world politics to-day, the prevention or at 
least limitation ol war and the reconstruct 
tion of business and social life after its 


statesmtanShip. 

ravages, the wri^ r^eis .the Iti^gue o 
Nations Covenant, pointing :Ottt that it 
basic principle* is that it is a associ 
ation of INree nations formed fenr a comuioi 
purpose. It does not create an autocratii 
and all-powerful authority . which cat 
impose its will upon its members, it doei 
not create a supra-government, dndjcanno 
therefore order the abolition of armies an( 
fleets. 

Its founders have, rightly, as I think, rejerter 
the conception of a supira-governnieht as im 
practicable, and they have had to look to .sorm 
other power than that of force to enable iheu 
to gain their ends. The Covenant opens will 
the words : “in order to promote internationa 
co-operation . . . the High Contracting rarlit. 
agree to tilts covenant of the I/cague of Nation s’ 
Tliis means that the statesmen have been com 
pciled in their search for a remedy for th. 
world’s ill.s to go to the realms of moral ratlit’ 
than to those of ]>hysical force for tlm sand ion: 
which they require ; they have, in fact, eii 
deavoured to apply to world politics the priu 
ciples of Christianity. 

An impassioned reminder of the honor, 
of want and disease, present and to come 
if help is not provided, in Central luiroiM 
concludes with the dictum that it is ot; 
material as well a.s our moral interest u 
aid in the work of reconstruction in 
the suffering countries, friend and fo* 
alike. Our way of doing this, as regards t !u 
late enemy .stdtes, has not hitherto bcci 
exactly Christian. 

Kvor since ixiace was made with fiermain 
and Aii.stria agents of British business hoii-^c; 
have lloirked to those countries, and have tabot 
advantage of the- conditions of exchange u 
make very profitable bargains. ITnwilUngini-J 
to support remedial niea.snrc.s which would bciic 
fit our late enemies, combined with readine.^U 
profit from their distresses, places us in «*» posW'i: 
unworthy of ourselves, and leads to a repetili»>: 
of the old charge, that as a nation we are 
to cant. 

Statesmen tell us to think internatiou 
ally/ to worry less about our own particui.d 
to-morrow and more about the to-mdrrov^ 
of others. For once in a way thdx cou” 
is in accord with the caU of Christiauil y 
and Christians should welcome thfe opl>«r 
tunity for action. Shall we Christians « 
the British Empire answer : I am 
busy with iny own p^rt ; let those othert 
ie to their own affaits '* ? 
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WHY DICKENS LEFT THE “iMitY NEWS ’’ 


As everybody knp\^ Charles Dickens 
ivas the first^ e^ orthe Da»7y News. 
[iut his editorship lasted less than three 
Aceks. He: was responsible for only seven- 
teen numbers of the paper, and. in a little 
nore than four months from the day it 
tarted (January 21, 1846) the whole of 
lis literary connection with it bad ceased. 
A'bat was the reason for his sudden 
ibandonment of this venture, into which 
w had thrown himself with all the en- 
thusiasm of his nature? John h'orster, 
the friend and biographer of the novelist, 
tells us that, even before the day of publi- 
:alioii came, “ there were interruptions to 
the work of preparation, at one time very 
;rave, which threw such changes of v(?xa- 
!ioii on Dickens’s personal relations to tlic 
i'enture as went far to destroy both liis 
and his pleasure in it.” But he does 
lot give us any details of the quarrel (^r 
piarrels that brought about the .sepaia- 
toii ; and other testimony is similarly 
.general. 

New light is thrown on the matter hy 
\h. Jesse Quail in an article on ‘ Cha!le.s 
l .'if.'kens and the Daily News,*' contributed 
io the Nineiecnth Century (OctolKjr), and 
iieluding a hitherto unpublished letter 
li'iiii Dickens to V. M. Evans, of tin* linn 
M liradlmry and Evairs. at that time ]>r()- 
I'iietors of the Itaily AVa-.s, This letter 
!v‘\eals very clearh- the character of the 
iivinoyaiicc to which Dickens was snl>“ 
jrcied. 

Mr. Quail refers to the current theorii-s 
put forwanl ” to account for the ap})arent 
iu stability of purpose and fickleness with 
which Dickens threw down .so sTiddenly 
liK' great work he had with sneli enthiisi- 
:|g|u taken up.” 

^'ne, which is suggested .somewhat half- 
lii artedly and with evident arricrcs heusefs hy 
his biographer, is the fear of a breakdowu in his 
lualth. Forster had undoubtedly oppo.sed 
'■hf'keus's proposal to edit a new daily paper, 
he thought the strain wonJd he too 
Kh ;tt for his frieud's health. He s|H aks of this 
tromeudous adventure ” as giving him, in 
<^<ioher and NovemlHir, 1845. "for moTe than 
'Mif powerful reason '* the greatest inwgivings 
<ui account of DjckeiiB'3 share in it. ... . 

I he other theory which has been held to 
' ount for pickens’j^ act was that the « .\..i tine 
<' iitorship or a daUy interfered with his* 

iroiratioh as an author and hindered 


%e latter view is^tbat held by the com- 
pilers of the Daily histbiy • But with 

some inconsistency the same authority 
enlarges upon Diciens as the inspiring 
force of such an idea ” and ‘- just the man 
to start such aVenture as the Ddily ffews/* 

*' These apologies, therefore/' say§ "Mr. 
Quail, “ must strike a thoughtful reader 
as unconvincing and not altogether in- 
genuous.” Was Dickens really one who 
would put his hand to the plough and 
almo.st immediately turn back ? 

Despite his somewhat uncertain health and 
some degree of irritability 'which it occasioned, 
Dickens was not a ni.Tii of moods, or apt to 
change his mind impulsively, or capriciously. 
Nor did ordinary cliscourageineiits divert him 
from his purf*f^se. 

^ The terms of Jiickens's engagement 
should be understood. The. prospectus 
of thf new paper, which was drawn up 
-by Dickens himself, .stated that ” The 
Eiterary Department of the Daily News 
will be under the direction of Mr. Charles 
1 lickens. ’ T he Daily News J ubilee volume 
.says that this meant not mer^y — as it 
might mean to-day — the reviewing of 
books an<l literary contributions; it 
meant ” the whole |)olitical and literary- 
matter which the paper w^as to contain, 
as distinct from the commercial depart- 
ment and tlie w ork of the compositor ” — 

all that conies within the province of an 
editor.” 

But the letter now published makes it 
jdain that he W'as constantly being 
thwarted ami often over-ruled in his ow'u 
sphere by tiie managerial department and 
especially by Mr. Bradbnr>’. 

It would appear that after his 
resignation Dickens wrote to Mr. Evans 
resi>ectiiig some arrangements rendered 
iiecessar}' tliereby, and Mr. Evans replied 
expressing surprise that Dickens should 
have written to him privately on the 
subject, instead of to his firm The follow- 
ing occurs in Dickens’s reply to that letter : 

I addressed you, because I am not in that 
•slate of fceliug with n^crciice to your partuet 
which would Tender a personal ucgociatiou with 
him agreeable to mi?. I consider that his inter- 
position between me and almost every act of 
mine at the newspai^r office was ^ disrespectful 
to me as injurious to the enterprise. 

The last two mstanecs in which he (without 
the slightest previous communication wdth ine) 
tppk the cott^ to which I so much object, inay 
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be enough to mention here- Pirvtly, t 
a gentleman to be scat doH^ into the cot^ity 
to attend an election , of ^at iih{kicti9«i]e^ia 
reference to wWch pribccfeding he wrote’ a violent 
note to Mr. PqMl (I) m<»^ect evoh in its fgcts. 
Secondly, a Mr. Ronrh^I think thnt te ^ 
name — shaving been . engaged by : me for ain 
essential set of services and at a sin^ Salary': 
and having his engagement diijy reported by my 
father ; was by his d{riTii> n n fused his first' 
week's salary by Mr. . whose courtesy and 
understanding of the matters over which he 
presides appear to be upon a par. — and was com- 
Delled to apply to me. The position in which I 


■ , . ■ ■ : Vv' ■■■ 

Was u these cases was so gdliiig au,i 
ol^sive me. that 1/ahl as mudi irritated bv 
the recollection of toem m l by thek actual 
>Qccmcmnce and yjR^nc^ve I haah a right to 
daim comideratkin as' io- hold your 

partner lh||^ in iioth these ihstsAcm to have 
fnimied /sdthOiht legist 

enquiry, and then to haVe cons'to sue and suj,| 
anything in reference to them that he^desiied to 

It should be added iPowdl 

referred to was sub-editbr, artd Jlr. Joyce 
probably the cashier. 


THE LARGE AEROPLANE. 

AN OLD-TIME THEORY DEMOLISHED. 


Is there a limit to the sige of aeroplane^ 
Mr. Carl Dientsbach, writing in the 
Popular Science Monthly (October) under 
the title “ How big can they build them ? ’* 
claim.s that a flying machine can be made 
any size. But the larger the machine the 
more difficult it is to land, and this fact 
must of i.ecessity condition the size limit. 
Still, it is important that the theoretical 
objection to large aeroplanes as such hhs 
been definitely overcome. 

Mathematicians once maintained tJiat it was 
impossible to carry, the size of an airplane 
beyond certain definite dimensions — dimensions 
dictated by theory, 'rhe- inen of figures argued 
that airplanes had already reached their limit 
of size and carrying capacity. Why Simply 
because the weights iaqrcase as the cubes of the 
similar dimensions, the areas of the sup- 

porting surfaces inctease only as the square. 
In other words, the ratio of vceighl to area., 
increases as the linear dimensions until the point 
is reached where the machine will not fly. 

So much for theory. But the war called 
insistently for larger machines, and aero- 
nautical engineers designed them, and, 
as wc know, they proved quite able to fiy. 

How came the mathematicians to be in. error ? 
'they iot got soihetliing. They forgot that the 
mostsacredlaw dE the cube hqid go^ only when 
a large airplane was a geomet^al copy of a 
small one. Vfhen ait airplane is so design^ 
that it is not a copy of asmall one. there appears 
to be'tto limit to the size it may readi. When 
this was proved, the law of the cube varnished 
in tlu'. w'ake of many other scientific superstitions. 

New aerodynamical laws have been laid down 
that tell how large airplanes may be built. 
Practice, not theory, moulded these new law*. 
into shape. They ar& very interesting, evim ^ . 


the layman. The first law states that with au 
increase in over-all dimensions the weight must 
not increase faster than as the square of sucli 
dimensions. So far, so good. The .second lau- 
is al.so a cold statement of fact. The subWance 
of it can be made known with these words : 
The larger elements of an airplane must l)e so 
designed as to secure, for a given wing area, 
the minimimi of secondary structure. 

The writer forecasts aeioplanes with 
wing spreads two or three times larger 
than they are at present, several pro- 
pellers strung out along the* lead edge, 
double rows of landing wheels, etc. 
Everything, he thinks^ favours the large 
aeroplane for commercial purposes. It 
permits of the enclosed cabm without 
which ‘ ' commercial aviation would silwa} .s 
have been a dream,'" the reduction by 
partitions of the annoying roar qj the 
engine, and the increase of 
afforded by the multiplication of fcoipliies. 
The passengers of the slngle-nibtored 
machine axe entirety at the mercy of that 
one engine. It must not fail ; whetA, 
in the case of large aeroplanes diiveh by 
several engines, if one shotdd 
result will be nothing more serious thsm a 
reduction of speed. 

On the other side of the accotuat there 
is the fact that the radius tit action 
not greatly increase with the 
machine, unless the barge 
aeroplane is reduced in favottrS a^ 

"fuel supply. And the 

cannot howeVfei^ 
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What 

torial Foicej5®5CS^;it :fer^^ 
in the late tirat;'iib citie villi bilt at 

present the -enfhuiiasm.iox 'it SaS' w 
almost t9 vanishing ’i)oint. One reason 
for this is, doubtless, sheer war-weariness ; 
but there is also the feeling that in the 
e\ cut of another great war there would be 
compulsory military service from the 
beginning, and the Territorials, now a 
separate organization, would be merged 
ill the common lierd. Minor reasons for 
the present slackness of recruiting are the 
counter-attractions provided by the 
growth of athletic" clubs and other occu- 
pations for one’s leisure hours. 

T,ieut.-Coloiiel the Hon. Sidney Peel, 
writing on " The Territorial Force ” in the 
first number of The Army Qiiavierlyy 
'.idmits that up to the present recruiting 
has languished, but denies that there is 
any reason for discouragement. War- 
cxhaiisted men will recover and take up 
their duties again. The younger ones who 
have not yet served are only waiting for 
a lead. A Territorial Force, recruited on 
the \ oluntary principle for home defence, 
is ;i necessity, and the men wlH be forth- 
torning to meet the necessity. What then 
vue to be the relations of tliis Territorial 
* .\rmy to the Regular Army, and what 
part is it to play should a similar neepsity 

that of i914 unfortunately arise ? 

We have all heard something of the 
orntempt felt by the regular soldier— 
<.;ven while the war was in progress — 
for the professional attainments of those 
who have only been practising in their 
si)are time what he has been doing for a 
lifetime, A war story told by this writer 
suffli ttp the attitude admirably. 

At a conference of commanding 

ofikers ill France, simmioned to disenss the 
.^tilcctl’on and training of officers with a view to 
I'ommandntg ‘b^talions, the only territoria! 
officer present, s^ed with the untimely impulse 
to be xnnnyV which such conferences engender, 
remarked there could not be any such 
officer in his they Were all teni- 

toriais; No Jest ever, fell; flatter, for no one in 
the rOdhi fe^i^ded the atateifl^t as othtt than 
a perfeO;Siy ^ factsV. The 

unfoftiifiate officer had to wailbWinesiflanations 
that he had jneai^ltii? 'very 

obvibiia and evealifea faW: to -do 
than flktst pe^‘ pteaent that no 



htit;: ai^eriitoriai would be; ab riUyi# to try ^ 
a joke at a diyisionai It^nlsrenee/e^^ 
jpke which was not at all funny. ^ 

** If wb going |o rely pn volunteer 
au^liary forces,* they must 
by any militaty authorities whatnp^^ 
that they ; are, and can be, of n<y 
value . it is not true, and no sensible 
and experienced soldier believes it.*' 
Fighting power is not at all uncommon in 
the ordinary man, or soldiering in its 
elementary stages a very . recondite or 
difficult profession. A stout heart nnd a 
little commonsensc will make a a 

fairly conpetent leader in war. And pf 
course he must learn discipline^’' the 
absolute life-blood of an army," and* 
pr<jDably " the .root core of all the*; Ob- 
jections to the Territorial .Force." 

The old Regular Arniy hkd and has . 
its own methods of attaining discipline. 
One was the method of constant repetition ; 
another was contained in the argument 
that " the best fighting battalions are 
those which salute best." Any atl^npt to 
impose discipline in such w^ays upon the 
Territorial is doomed to fail. It has 
already failed in the case of many returned 
soldiers. 

The (country as a whole is suffering from the 
reaction against discipline enforced in thi&..blind 
way in the minds of many returned soldiers. 
They have so often been m^e to obey an order 
simply iH^cause it is an order, that they have 
become .sick and tired^.of blieyiug any orders 
at all, and hence cornea so-called Bol- 

shevism in certain groups Of discharged soldiers. 

■ The war has showm the value of encour- 
aging individual initiative. Another pro- 
blem intimately concerning the Territorial 
is the avoidance of boredom in traming. 

The story pf the Guards’ battaUon that came 
shattered out of a successful action, picked up 
a draft of recriuts. and did an hour s steady dnll 
without further delay, is a very flue and touching 
one. But it would not do for the commander 
of a territorial regiment to applv the Jessoa 
indiscriminately XU all times ana in all 
If he dM, and saved himself all the trouble of 
thinkhig and invention by doing npthmg but 
steady driili he would And his battalion melting 
aw;ay .tfainiiig by training, and the stream of 
Tecruits would dry up.. A certain' amount of 
drudgery is a necessity in ev^ profession, and 
a amount bt steady drtll;^ an imavoid- 

alStesofbnndatiom^^ yon must mix yom 
'Even % can be made 

'kjT '-- ; . ? . . • 
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amusing now and then. Thcforetically you ought 
not to practise any field yvork with troops till 
they are thoroughly well drilled. If, however, 
you apply that theory too rigidly, you will make 
a dull thing of soldierihig, aud that will be,«fatal 
to the keenness and esprit de corps od both 
officers and men. 

The article emphasizes two facts which 
must be frankly recognised. First, “ home 
defence means ser\rice abroad if the 
necessity should arise — ^"Mt is now recog- 
nised that the proper place on which to 
defend our shores is not within them, 
but outside .... We must, therefore, 
conclude that the duty of the territorials 
will be to take their place ulounsiMt* the 
Regular Army in whatever field it may 
be." In the second place, the King's 
Regulation which before the war laid it 

St 
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down tha| a temtoria Officer ranked a, 
junior to all ^ r^^lar oilcers of hia 
rank, no mattff what his seniority might 
be. is obsolete. Tertitoiiris who in 
peace time ar^ allowed to make mis- 
takes in their cbnundud, in^^.of being 
reeved of responsibilih- by a regula] 
officer of greater experience, qualify them- 
selves for war service much more quicklj 
and thoroughly than would otherwise 
be the case. v. 

In general,, the relations, part, present, 
and future, between the Territorial anrj 
the Regular are treated here by a dis- 
tinguished officer with a clearness and an 
impartiality that are in themselves symp- 
tomatic of a new and better spirit in pro- 
fessional military circles. 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY. 


Evep'body know’s that Mr. Eustace 
Miles IS thinking of vegetarianism when 
he talks about self-health. But he puts 
forward a v'^ry moderate case for absti- 
nence from meat in Food and Physical 
Health " in the Occnli Rcvien' (October), 
The notion of extremists, he observes, 
that vegetarianism is the all-suffident 
avenue to health is absurd, »Some meals, 
whose sole merit is that they contain no 
meat, are “lamentably excesjsive in 
starchy elements " and almost certain tq 
produce “ acidosis of a particular type 
from which so many vegetarians sufier." 
In more personal terms such a meal 
“ would not develop the fiery passions ; 
it would rather tend towards heaviness 
and what W'e may call close-mindedness," 
from which he also admits a number of 
vegetarians suffer. 

The great mistake made about health 
culture is to leave out the personal ele- 
ment. Peace of mind, and an insight into 
the " s>TnboUsm " of the process are 
essential. Exercises must not be made a 
dull drill ; they must become a ritual. 
Similarly, food mnst not be treated as so 
much chemical matter ; it must be looked 
upon as a sacrametit. “As to water 
sipping, realise that it is a symbol, of 


purification as well as of the taking in oi 
energy. As to breathing, realise tlial 
exhaling is also a symbol of purification 
whereas inhaling is a symbol of the takin;: 
in of energy and of inspiration." 

Mr. Miles’ philosophy seems to be tc 
enshrine common duties with an imagin- 
ative glamour. Beauty ot mind niiisl 
exist with perfect health, so as to creatt 
a harmony of “ the whole," as his school 
puts it. 

It will natutally be asked why the phy.si('a; 
should be attended to if the efficiency aimed at 
is to !)e intellectual and spiritual ? 

First of all, then, the physical is to be attended 
to not only for its own sake, but also because it is 
symbolic and suggestive. How can we 
to spiritual uplifting and advancement, without 
imagiiiatiori ? And how can we get our imagin- 
ation pure and clear, how can we imaniie satis- 
factorily the intellectual and spiritual life, with a 
clogged aud deformed body? 

Secondly, the physical is the'inatrumeut— -nci 
necessarily the sole instrument, biit at least the 
chief instrument on this piane — ^ the inteUectiwil 
and the spiritual Altaost as Well might a 
person try to write a good letter with a crossed 
nib and dusty clogged ink, as get intellectual 
and spiritual wett -being with an i^atisfactoty 
body. 

The secret of health is sot only a Science; 
it is an art. Food Refbrin is " 
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matter of ab^Bencel^m meat, any more 
than right Physical Cmture is simply the 
practice of soiire exerc^s, no matter what 
they are. ^hei idea is to dioose foods and 
perform Acts [ that have a physical and 
spiritual significance, and thus maintain 
the ddicate harmony between the soul 
and the body. 

The Eustace Miles Method is summed 
up in five commandments, the applica- 
tion of which, must be governed by 
commonsense and moderation. He in- 
vites those interested in the problem of 
Self-Health to discard his or her veiy^ 
natural objection to crude caricatures of 
Food Reform and physical cultiire and 
try the following plan instead: — 

1. Search for the be.st foods and drinks, and 
lor the best way^of exercise and rest, and other 
physical Avenues to Health. This will necessi- 
tate reading and discussion and sensible evalua 


tion of the diflEereiit principles and methods, 
end qf their application. * 

2. Make an experimental plan aitd ache^ue. 

3. Try the experimental plan fairly, ndt for a 
day or two, bu| for some weeks or months. 

4. Judge it by its results on the allrroitnd life ; 
judge it by its results on the -ph.^'aiGal life, in- 
cluding the health, the enjoyment of w'ork, the 
appearance, as well as the efficiency and the 
endurance ; judge it by its results on the intei- 
lectual efficiency and endurance : on the psychic 
and on the spiritual life*; and. I would add, on 
the economical life, as regards the saving of time 
and money and energy. 

5. See the symbolism of the practices ; do 
not practise the things by them.selves as if tlaey • 
had no meaning outside the obvions meaning; 
do not practise the exercisevS as a dull drill ; 
rather realize the spiritual significance. 

^ This is the quintessence of the particular' 
school of Food Reform to which Mr. 
Eustace Miles belongs— or rather which 
he founded in this cpuntry. 


TOBACCO NEXT ? 


The Anti-Saloou Ivcague has achieved its 
jno,graiiinie in the United States, and on 
this side of the Atlantic Prohibition has 
made a start in Scotland. " Is a Tobacco 
tTusade coming ? " This is the question 
asked by Mr. L. Ames Browu in an article 
in the Atlantic MorUhly (October). He 
give.s his reasons for thinking that H i.s. 
One of' these is that the enthusiasts of 
tlie Anti-Saloon League, having acconi- 
pUshed their purpose, arc now in search 
of fresh occupation. Another is the 
^if^ding-up of the anti-tobacco cam- 
paign which has been running in the 
Thiited States for some years, 

A pamphlet entitled “ Nicotine Next," 
which was written in 1918, is now being 
distributed 'by the, W' Oman's Christian 
Temperance Union, a body that has 
id ready dfetinguiahed itself by its active 
l>ropagaiida bn behalf of the Prohibition- 
ists.J ■■ ^ • 

The booklet is hi*t one of the mftfly outgivings 

the Union on sutdect of smoking, which 
has ever keen Vii^ed lAli as the twin evil of 
^rink, 1|ya, indeed, th^bnhtiletiW.iesult of its 
propaganol^galnst tobeoco which provides tfae - 
Muudatfon for the proposed crusade. 


The withdrawal of capital by the 
Tobacco industry from other more useful 
industries, fire losses and loss of industrial 
efficienc> , are dealt with to proWde an 
unsentimental background for the subject- 
matter of the argument. 

The publication deals also with the cases of 
prominent public men aud leaders of this and 
^ other generations who have not lieeu smokers. 
Of this publication., it may be said thht it recog- 
iiize.s the moflerii method of sociological pro- 
paganda utilized so effectively by the Anti- 
Saloon League, and that it attempts an appeal 
to the reasoning process and to material interests, 
rather than the unmeasured attack on the smok- 
ing habit “Which colonts a hundred publication 
on the shelves of the Congressional Library and 
has brought odium upon the critics of smoking as 
fanatics and extremists. 

An even cleverer line of attack ^ ^ 
propaganda for the prev'en tion of smoking 
among boys. 

The scientific facts against the use of tobacco 
young persons are overwhelming. No 
mother is willing to have her yoimg son smoke. 
Thexefote, the anti-tobaGco propaganda, in so 
fir as 21 has been ducted into this field, has’ 
been unanswerable. - legislation ought not to be 
to prevent the sate of 
: tobacco io ii grovdng youngster. Self*2ii'^erest 
ppmttpt tqbacco -dealers to eatabljslr a 
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voluntary {>rQhibitiou. . ' con- 

templating a lacger pro^j^mme, riglitly 
date that , the logic^ stra 
wedge in the matter of leglslatioii is the .pi^" : 
tectioh of the young. Youn^ters Vl^ho 
an- re ally making a vigorous coiMbutibiDr 
thereloro, tb the anti-tObaccb arUaade. 

The I/ife-Sxtension Instittite, which 
provides pritnariiy a service of health- 
examinations and educational letters and 
advice/ ‘' available at a moderate cost to 
individuals applying directly, to life- 
iusurauce companies for their policy- 
holders, employer 5 for their employees, 
and to members of clubs, societies, schools, 
etc," issues a series of "Keep Well" 
leaflets, one of which, beside dealing with 
smoking from the health standpoint, 
embodies " a lost illuminating presenta- 
tion’of the fin.L cial aspects of the nations^l 
consumption oL tobacco." 

The Anti-Saloon League itself appears 
to “be keeping quiet at present, doubtless 
for strategic reasons. But great activity 
is being shown by the companies that 
sell the so-called " cures ’’ for smoking. 
The projfeganda of these yields to npne 
in impetuousness. It enlarges vehemently 
on all thie physical troubles wliich " can 
often be traced to the use of tobacco " : 
and the firms use the most modern com- 
mercial methods for disi^osing of their 
goods. 


Withib the jiast .sixtnoilths, I alii htfortned 
3fH),(KKl lines of spad^n 400 different publica 
tions have been ntmz^ to paiixt. the evils o 
. tobacco and the of toba^^ cates 

A teader who is iitiditoedto wtfte for paiticular 
is pursued for months therealter by pamphlet 
and fprm-lettet literature, intended to edavinc 
him that tobacdo is a dea^ greatly to b 
^ feared -as ' the deitnoh ■ y .. " ';■■■■ 

Several stsit^ have anti 

tobacco legislation of greater ■ or les 
stringency. There dre many'^ t 
prev'ent the sale of tobeepp to person 
under 18 years of age. Tn Kansas, 

“It is unlawful to sell or give away or 't 
have in any .store or other place of triisincss 
cigarettes or cigarette-papers ; or to advertis 
cigarettes, or to sell on news -stands qr train: 
newspapers or magazines carrying cigarett 
advertisements, or to sell or give aw^ay to an 
person less than 31 years of age any smokiu 
material, including tobacco and cigarettes. It i 
likewise unlawful for the proprietor of a pla<' 
of busiue.<ts, including railroads, railway station; 
and street cars, to permit minors of, less tliM 
21 years of age to use tobacco in any form, oi 
penalty of a fine of $25 to $100 for each offence. 

On the other side stand the tobacc 
" interests," which are great and powerfn' 
and the ordinary man who likes his smokt 
It is to be hoped, says the writef, that th 
latter " will not be cowed and prevenU 
from speaking out, as was the case wit 
the ordinary man who indulged^ In ifi 
toxicating beverages." 





Are we $0. med^^ 

I he i xisiihg cinmiiiai mw tcf 
Tiiat lawiOtd^B^ of ai: 

i]i(Hvw|^;i^;;i«i;:;;<^^ 
j ijnctiiiSiBi“cw& iii Stich a condition that 
ir CflSs^’ ^ by 

]>uni6lmient;tl^ not be 

jiunished f(^, M but abould be 

given into tube pbarge of medical men. 
From this, and fi^oin the fact that the 
State is really cdMul to inflict punish- 
ineutonly When;it can subserve the objects 
of punishment, one would presumably be 
disposed to rest ccaitent with the present 
systetn. Yet the treatment of the insane 
i)y the criminal law is the subject of 
increasing discuOTJ on Why? 

Mr. E. Bowen-Kowlands, writing on 
“ The Criminal Law and the Insane *' in 
t he Fortnightly Ifcricic (August) supplies 
an answer to this question. The reason 
ior all the trouble is the difference of 
(.pinion which obtains between the Law, 

I he :\redical Profession, and the Ordinary 
.Nfan. 

Hdw dees all tho troul)le arise-' The 
(iuestion call be ^ni.swered summarily in the 
\Mjrds of a distinguished barrister: “The 
l;iu- says ihrat no oiie is insane; the medical 
l*roi'f‘s.sioii says that m> one is sane: the 
(iidiiiary innn inclin<*s to the bolirf that 
IM T cent, of the population is inad,“ 

This truly represents the position ; for at 
U.w all iweii are itrima fuvie sane, and no man 
uuiy evade punisbmciii for his conduct unless 
lie proves that he is in fact insane; the 
njcntal ^ecialist’s view is that nil men are 
y trivia facie inaane, and t hat , if a ny person 
>vi:she8 to jnaintftin is not as other 

cioh ai%, beniusi prove it to the .satisfactioHj 
not of a jury, btit of the mental spwualist. 

Thf ordinary htan --i!eiiiTally termed tho 
" man in the atroet,” who, according to Mr. 
ifustice Darling, is never seen hut often 
iM?ard--rremarks, when ho hears that a brutal 
' riaio has been committed by anyone.; “ He 
must .have boon mad to do it/^ 

the Mau in the Street, ^ 
I Kdng comparatively unimportant, the 
diifer^ce resolvea jteelf into one lietween 
Law . ‘ Md Medicine, i , « between 
the barrister and “ mental expert. ’ 
The haririeter, As represented by Mr. 

’5, 

r (>w left, 'to . jury of fellow citizens 
to upon nr criminal's sanity or 

insanifcfr'^':"- On the, . ■ Wid/ /T 

' i-'r /■■■]: 


' hledical i^biessi^;^y 

assisted- ■■'•■■etsj^rt6;;; i^d . 
"•■■A^eoied by Ji3^ge^^,ibeing- 
.^d^ide whether insane, 

' A mental expert pr a number of thehtal 
cxperti^it i» hot clear whjch----4hoi4d be 
the tribunal. . In other words,: 
demand that it should be -left |b the 
experts and not to laymen Vto^^ d^^ 
whether, in an universe of lunatics, any 
particular lunatic is so ins^e that h^ 
ought not to be treated as a crihiinal but 
as a patient.” ^ 

They explain their demand by asserting 
that the degree of insanity of a person is 
a question of opinion and should be left 
to t4io.se who are by training qualified to 
give an opinion. They also complain that 
^at present the mental expert is .^raost a 
negligible quantity in a criminal court. 

Now, dealing with this last complaint, it 
undoubted that the evidence of n mental 
expert has little or no weight with a jury;; 
but that is not because liis evidence is con- 
temptible. hut because it is almost invariably 
h;i lanced hv Iho evidence of nnother expert. 
RoceniJy. in a trial in the Higl0Court>, one 
eminent mental specialist said that a certain 
person was ct)ngcnitally weak of mind and had 
also acrpiired a large amount of ndventitiqua 
iiiKanitv; another •.*<\iially eminent specialist 
said that that person was entirely sane and 
th.at his only defect w.as that he Ifihoured 
under kkj meat an amount of femininity in 
his <‘r»mposiiion. ... 

Then, eoining to the demand that insanity 
shall be deierniTiicd by an expert or experi^; 
if the cont<'ntjon is that one expert opinion 
should prevail, it is a contentimT that cannot 
he seriously considered ; but if it is that there 
should 1 k>* a sort of jury of experts, who 
would either privately or in nublic examine 
the plea of an alleged offender "'and give a 
final verdict bn it. there scenes to he a fatal" 
objection to it which is foumled on the p^- 
sumed net^f’ssity for finality in the dctoruiih- 
ation of a person’s sanity. 

But, assuming that there could Ihv found 
two doctors to agree, would they agree on 
identical grounds? If they did not, then, one 
of their opinions w’ould be founded upon an 
iiisuhuMcnt appi'ociatioh of the facts. In a 
recent notorious case, one^ektiert sjwd 
prisoner w%as insane because he had %■ Jerloy 
iiiannor and w'orc a glassy look; another said 
that he was insane hecause, among other 
smali thihgs, he took a long time in playing 
a band at bridge, 

The argument lor the nidtm f no would 
. appear to he^cimtslM we. 
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FAME AND FIRST NOVELS- 


The complaints of young authors who 
cannot get their work published — and 
their cause has been recently championed 
by Mr. Hueifer— are rivalled by the com- 
plaints of the publishers. Within the last 
few months the trials of a publisher have 
been voiced by nearly all* the lea;ding 
houses. The latest contribution is made 
b}^ Mr, John Murray in his, own magazine, 
The Cornhill. 

The war and high prices are blamed. 
When a sale of, say^ 1,00() copies before 
the war would have yielded a sufficient 
profit, it requires nearly double that num- 
ber nowadays even to cover outlay. This 
is partly due to the system which makes 
a novel the victim of a conventional 
price. In the old days the price was fixed at 
31s. 6d., and the sales were almost exclu- 
sively confined to lending libraries. Later, 
however, the irendulum swung in the 
opposite direction, and " all novels were 
placed in the Procrustean bed" of 6s. 

11 on- net. The publication of a novel 
became more of a lottery. " The gainers 
have been the popular novelists whose 
names are^ilready made, and the cliief 
losers have been Avriters of first novels — 
and this for two reasons." 

Most publishers of novels have ajireeiuents for 
several works of leading writers of fiction : 
the.se involve an outlay of many tliouseiiKls of 
pounds, and no iucoiisideralde risk. If they 
bring siicee.s.s, a con.siderable profit i.s secured - if 
failure, sometimes a heavy Joss. With .such 
commitments on his hands the publisher is 
naturally reluctant to take on many fiset novels, 
unles.s they are of exceptionally gciod quality. 
The outlay is le.s.s, .and the loss i.*> less, but the 
chances of success are also very mucli less. 
The “ first novelist," moreover, is under thi.s 
second di.savantage, that Jie (or she), having 
heard of prices paid to the favoured few, fixes 
his expectations uv>high, and thinks that he loo 
should be j^aid a substantial sum in advance. 

3\Ir. Murray produces some interesting 
.statistics wliich show how conditions have 
been alTfected by the war and wliy pub- 
lishers are reluctant to accept first novels. 

In b'iH the cost of printing and binding 1,000 
c.i)pie.> of a novel —say 350 pp. in Ifength — was 
about and to this had to be added the cost 
of ^cometions in proofs — and of ...dy»Tli'.i!ig. 
This Ir St item coitld not be less than C'J-Sor 
The price rU' the novel was 6s. non-net, in other 
wor bs the public could buy yt at 4s. 6d. and if 
the whole edition were lold ■ :ibiwing for press 
■copies, dLscounts to booksellers, etc., the gross 


return was about «153, yjirfaint i total profit nt 

sty.f 62 . Ifthisw^reejfeanyfflvidedtfeanlW 

and publisher each revived £31, and out of th - 
publisher's share had to be paid bis " establish- 
ment expenses," ester into an 

anther's account, but So 

the author received £31 of dekr; profit and the 
publisher £1. “ 

Existing conditions compare unfavour- 
ably with even this mcdeGulat' profit. 
The cost of production, writes Mr. Mteay , 
has risen from £66 to £218 ; and the price 
to the public has risen from 6s. nominal 
and 6s. 4d. actual to 7s. net. if the whole 
1 ,(KK) are sold as befoW, the result is a 
gross return of £214 in place of £153, 
in other words there is a loss of £46, 
without making any allowance for adver- 
ti.sing or " e.stabhsliment expenses " which 
are quite double what they were in 1914. 

So much for first novels. By way of 
comparison Mr. Murray gives the corres- 
ponding figures for the w-ork of an author 
of established reputation. 

Before the war, if an edition of ]0,(l0(.i were 
primed the cost an ss about .£280, and from £7f» 
to £100 Avould have to be spent on advtirtising. 
Ill .such a ca.si- part of the edition would ha ax- 
been done up iu cheap binding for a Colonial 
edition, and the gross return would be some 
£I .150. but the publisher would be called upon to 
pay a large sura — not less than £500 -in advance 
on a royally of 25 per cent, or 80 i^er cent. St- 
until about tw(V thirds of the edition was sold he 
did not even coAer his outlay. 

Such an edition nenv costs not £280, but OA'er 
.£1,000 ; the author gobs hi.s royalty not on 6s. 
as 1 set ore, l)nt on 7s., and the gross return i.s 
about £2.020. In other words, aaTimi the Whole 
edition i.s sold, the author gets approximately 
one-sixth nicne than he did and the publisher 
about one-third less ; and from his .share estab- 
lishment e.xpcnsef;, more than double Avhai l|iey 
Avere in pre-war limes, have to Ijc deduced. 

The statistics arc gloomy enough, but 
Mr. Murray does not despair of the futuiSt.^ 
He believes that conditions will adjust 
themselve.s in course of time. In th^ 
meanwhile a great deal rests with authors 
themselves. There is another side to the 
old legend of the wily publisher and the 
innocent young novelist. 

There are case.s in whiclt the publisher 
has been generous enough to bear the loss 
on a first novel, and even on u 
novel. But the literary agent coiU^ ^dong 
—who seems to be the viUaiu of the pif^e 
— and the author may be tdmpted by him 
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hv another paW>^r wer paying for a novel being puMished. 

\u\\it man yf^o gave ^ w$t mot- In addition the anthoi mhat pVay a iw 
\ Such a piactice is^aiaiit courtesy game his pubhahes^ w not " gamhie 
d «ood feeling. r in futures/ V It is an interesting co»^^ 

”\n]ong the useful warnings to first tiott to the other side " of an'" age4<^ 
ovclistscontainediutto hrtideis against controversy. 

^ ; ■ . V •■' m 


A WORD FOR THE OLD DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe deals lightly but 
jintedly with modern methods of diplo- 
iticy in an article entitled Vaudeville 
iploniacy/’ contributed to the Sept.-Oct. 
iiiuber of To-Day and To-Morrow — the 
pin of the Ivcague of Nations Union, 
he negotiations carried on by the repre- 
•iitatives of Britain and of Russia well 
nitrate the change which has occurred 
since the days when the solemn Foreign 
blisters and Ambassadors, who all meant 
ie same thing and belonged to the same 
uropean family party, used to exchange 
leir dull, pompous futilities for the pur- 
jse mainly of humbugging the nations 
liich paid them their wages," 

'Die New, the Vaudeville Diplomatists 
n'liind Mr, Fyfe of the pairs of " back- 
lat ' (repartee) comedians of the variety 

Instead of keeping to the bubincss in hand, 
icy make personal remarks, they attack each 
lur s methods, they dispute each other’s 
Uliority. Mr. Lloyd Ckorte says to the Soviet 
"Vrnuneut. "Go on ! you’re an oligarchy.” 

' nhioh the Soviet Foreign Minister is told 
' itply, “Yah! you're another.” British' 
i>tcs to Russia are like cotmaunicatiotus from 
justice of the Peaw to a tramp chargevl with 
iirel.iry and strongly suspected of assassin- 
i The Russian replies are in the tone of a 
rok'.ssor of Political Logic rebuking a hcc<Uess 
nlcrgraduate. One imagines the I*rime Minister 
has sent off one of his bi-weekly 
ni Aata ” : ” That ought to leave them 

ispiii^ " ; and Mr. Lt'iiiu chucklhig in the 
-r tiilin, as he dictates liis answer: “There's 
Ijaok-hander he didn't expect.” 

-d) of whioil has certainly made the new spaper 
lore interesting ; but ddcs it not tear off the last 
'li of the dignity: which used to be thought 
ist parable from such negotiations ? Does it 
<>*■: hinder, instead of hastening, the end at w'hich 
i' ^ aim ? . . . The iU'tenipered trickery which 
ltd, Jed the r^ognition of General Wrangel by 
r nu c would have been possible so long as 
iploiiincy held th a tradition” of “ honour among 
. . . .-Such changes of attitude, fol- 
the course of intrigue, which 

•IV. marked the d^lUma^Sy of the t^nited States 
^ the ailhixa could 


not have happened when American policy was 
guided by men c" the stamp of John Hay and 
Elihu Root. 

Mr. Fyfe does not lairient the passing 
of the Old Diplomacy ; but it had un- 
deniable merits. It'^did not shilly-shally 
about recognising a de facto Government 
once it Avas convinced of the authority 
behind that Government ; and it no more 
thollght of criticising other people’s politi- 
cal sy^stems than " of telling a sovereign 
they did not like his table manners, or a 
President that he was not wearing the 
right kind of tie." Their study of the 
Avorld’s history had given them a kind of 
gentle cynicism ; they knew that all men 
are very much alike ; wars to theil were 
" the effect of criss-cross ambitions and 
expansions, just as thunderstorms are the 
result of electrical disturbances in the 
upper air." And, “as soon as fighting 
ceased they did all they could to make 
peace a reality, not a mere phrase." 

There is, by contrast, a caustic reference 
to Mr. Xloyd George’s Russian dealings. 

He has imdoubtedly done his best to come to 
terms with Russia, not by aniiounciiig boldly 
that he holds this to be the right course (and 
that he has the biiisiiiess world with him), but 
i)y a long series of maua'uvres, hard to follow, 
which were intended to make it appear that he 
was ill agreement with everybody ail the time; 
He resembled a man who was trying to enter a 
house, not by breaking the door open, but by 
leaning against it, and from time to time getting 
his foot a little farther iusidc. 

■■ ’t- 

But the arch-sinner in bringing the 
- New Diplomacy into disrespect has been 
" Mr. Xenixi." By shoutipg his fanatical 
belief that lie would be able to hasten 
" freedom " everywhere, Ivenin provoked 
all the attempts which have been made 
to suppress the Soviet system. . . . He 
was the fir&t of the backchat comedian 
diplomatists ; he tried to interfere in the 
afihirs of other nations before any of th^ 
tried to; i>at spokes in his wheel." 
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^ ^ Gl«MANY,. : ' 


In regard to events of domestic policj", 
Germany was couiparatiVel}" quiet during 
tie nmth of September. There was in the 
last days of August and the first of Sep- 
tember a general strike in Wurttemberg, 
directed, at least superficially, against 
the high, price of food. But it ended 
satisfactorily and the measures of the 
authorities, although Called in question in 
certain Social Democratic or Radical 
circles, were acknowledged to have been 
a success. Apart from this there was a 
continuance of the nationalist excitement 
caused during the preceding month by 
the assaults on French officers and \he 
apology and other methods of reparation 
dejaande4 of the German Government. 
But these incidents, although the subject 
of a vast amount of over-heated journal- 
ism in the Press of both the Right and 
the Left, were soon to yield place in the 
publicitnterest to soberer matters. 

Of these b}^ far the most important was 
the change that took place in the ranks 
of the Independents. >Some weeks pre- 
viously a deputation of the Party had 
visited Russia for the purpose of con- 
ferring with Lenin. ,Iii Moscow they not 
only found a considerable disillusionment 
among those Geniian workers who, at- 
tracted by the promise of ^ work and 
superior conditions, had v^itured to 
undertake emplo>Tiient under the Soviet 
Government ; they were also presented^ 
with the terms upon %vhich the Indepen- 
dents would be admitted' to the bosom of 
the Third, or Moscow, Internationale. 
The impression made on them and on their 
comrades, when they returned, was almost 
as profound as that made on the French 
Socialist Party in similar circumstances a 
few weeks before. What they were asked 
TO do, in effect, was. to give up their 
geographical autonomy, submit entirely 
to the central direction of Moscow. 
Undoubtedly there were in the ranks of 
th(‘ Ttvlependerits a Certain tiuml^r of . 
i : who Would have been pre- 

pared to accept ibis somewhat huiniUating 
surrender of thek judgm^t for .the sake ■ 


of partidpatioiL in o 

revolutioaw'.;- Buit .th^'- largi 
numbers on the i, 

any case the ex^ndea ^tii^^^^ 
tary regime and u 

which the Indep^i^ c 
by their share in the last com 

pelled an attitude of coniparatiT o moder 
ation. So that to the ^j^^ntiaBy pkcificis 
antipathy of certain of the foade^Svsucli ai 
the veteran, Karl Kautsky , to the milil ur 
ism of Moscow there was joined a cerlaii 
political tact. Adherence to the Thin 
Internationale, on the terms laid down h) 
Moscow, could only lead to one result 
the collapse of the party the next time i 
submitted itself to the electors,, and ev ^i 
before that, perhaps, the hostile inter 
veiition of the authorities, with the a\i 
proval of the great majority of tin 
German people. Hence, as in France, i 
division in the party. A minority, led 
the assiduous advocate of tire So\ 
system, Dauemig, who has played a \ er\ 
considerable part behind the scenes inl ii'. 
support of the Bolshevik .Cause in ( i(.T 
.many, were all for the acceptance <v 
Moscow's conditions: the remainder 
the p.arty, for the reasons just indicated 
were np less firmly opi>osed, and the on 1.' 
outcome of the dispute that could lx 
foreseen at the eud of the mdhth was t ht 
drifting of the^^'^t section; tlic 

: party, probably to take ovy^S)iij|/Siii:iii 
and as yet insigitificant Goinmu^fe^iParl^ 
which Ls represented in the Rachstag bv 
two deputies, and the main- 

tenance of. the rest as a separa|e ©afr — 
for the rapprochement wnth the Jifitjority, 
mooted in certain quariersrv 4^ 
"appear as yet to be as dose as, it ^ 

“ before the last elections/ 

Naturally there Wasi^ a grial- deal oi 
comment on /this 'Vsp& !' in 
I)endent Par|j;. Th^7>6ufi^e^^^^ 
the Left whr ^ pleascidvat the 
disilUisionnient and hoiKtl, it woaJld'SeLnu 
with reason, that this would 4tave a 
Steadying effect on German opinion durinj^ 
tlie coming winter,' if 
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economic <;6naitioiis can be maintaineit 
at a tolerable level, .^he neti^papers and 
reviews of the Ri^t^d hot attempt to : 
disguise their pleasure at the disruptiori 
\\ liich Moscow had sttweedod^^^l^^ bririgihg 
about, aaL article in Deutsche Pditih 
for Septemboriijferd was not only ti^pical 
of this . also gave such a fair 

.summit^rUp; Of the possibiiities in the 
situation that interest to 

quote it at spm^ l^gth : — 

In Moscow, at the very moment when nothing 
])iil Pan-Russian imperialistic policy was being 
carried 0X1. against . Poland, a new and a strong 
impetus was given to the ideal of an inter- 
national world-revolution ; the communistic 
principle in the organisation was made more 
drastic. With the ' ' ’ ' ’iicrary style, 

tu jivliich Moscow is spoke of the 

risk the Third Internationale wa.s running oi 
‘ beconahig fashionable." That they did not 
desire. They have no interest in the develop- 
ment of the proletarian movement, guided and 
sustained by the working-class in all the variety 
of their desires and aims^ That way lies 
democracy, drawing its nourishment from the 
great muss of the people. No, the aim of Moscow 
is a small central force, which knows how to 
ol)e.y. which frankly claims terrorism and force 
as the legitimate weapons in the pditical 
struggle, which foregoe.s all relKction on its own 
account and places the whole machinery of the 
jairty-prcas completely at the disposition of the 
central party-executive. The polii^y which does 
not " in all points " correspond with that of the 
direction of the party is inadmissible. The 
trade-imions, co-operative associations, an^i the 
re.st, must all be undermined in the seu.se of the 
tominuiii.st Party. " W’ithin the shortc.st 

posijible tigpfe " di ixjcialist opportuuists must 
I'C bxpkeii .with ; in (iertii any this mean.^ in 
particnlm: Kautsky and Hilferding. A kind of 
spy-system must Ijje 6^-unised in all economic 
a.ssdd«itions. The partie-^ must 

undertake a " purging " of -triafir 
orj^a^d^tiao^-which means the recognition ^bf 
spjdxag .as a normal activity. The decisions of 
the Executive, are binding for all 

^'r0U|^ , It. . , . file' difference 

" the two sections of the Independents 

manife^d itself even in Moscow. Between 
Crisjiileh and Pittmanu on the one side, Dauemig 
.ind i^tbekef on the other, there was a breach, 
which is now to us in the columns of 

<^ispiea considers the “ dictator- 
sldp Tiltcr^ as inacceptable :- 

ilanctfiig siih]T:it.s to it without aiiy 

reser^^) a heretic-hunt against 

aM hir the new 

sltuatioh; of the.^atty curiously confused.. 
Kautsky, Cbhn and Bteltsch^id favour the 
pacifiriKt. anti-militarist tendency. They. have a 
'•eriaiii inborn sentimentaUtyv. a^ were able, 
periectiy nsitnra]^, to litbtcsf sttoiigty agatost: 
the Koske-gtffirid^. regard tu intcrtiatiohol 

rcl£A|||^ they have against the 


: of force class-war was di^idbed by' 

them as a Bloodless struggle. . . . IheSe are 
.. the which the divtsbn hi the 

Indepexidi'n t raiik.s is^akiug fdace*.;: If Ddueznig's.’ 
."'.side wins, then the w the pattv. the .<> 0-1 
called intellectual Wrkers, li-to i*" i he pnrl> , . 
and it is easy to imagine what eonseqi^eni^a^is 
will hav^: in the event of electi^, ok the ^ty-s 
representation in the Reichstag. .If Ihe; C<>n" 
trary happens, CiNpiir. and his toliokcrs iriil 
have to make up liu ir miinl- whether they Will 
definitely abandon (-c>o:u-t;i'.:g with Moscow ixe 
not. The very tact that Crispieib:;the < 
revolutionary, « uttering \varnihg.‘!t ^uccrniug 
the ‘-infantile diseases-" of extrehiism, that 
in itself is almost good enough for a comedy. 

Naturally this development is being very 
carefully watched in the ranks of the Majority 
Social Democrats, Their tone is cliaiiviiig. In 
parliament the sharpness of the diftereuces , * , 
has not decrea-sed. But outside the luoyemeiit 
for a rapproi'henient. has not been given up. 
Iti.s known that this i.s the aim of Scheidetnann s 
tactic.**. TTie attitude of the Majority at the 
•Geneva Congress arose from the need^of making • 
an approach to the Independents in the iiiaUer 
of the " war-guilt," not reckoning, the harm done 
to German consciousnes.s by the kvpw'aJ. ... 

The remainder of the article is a.G ex- 
pression of the uncertainty of the. ultimate . 
results wliich the " split " which has been 
described will have. This oiilx is certain 
that in all txrobaloilit} a nev^factor has 
come into Geniian Social Democracy, of 
greater importance than any that have 
arisen since the outbreak of the Great 
War came to divide the party from top to 
bottom. An article by Richard May in 
the Dcmokratischc Deutschland for Septem- 
ber 5th is ill somewhat similar term.s ; 
it deals, in addition, how^ever, with the 
w^ay iR which Ru.s8ia has also deceived 
the hopes of the;, German reactionaries, 
summing up the general German demo- 
cratic view in the two ^ietitences 

Poland a{> a nationalist vstale next to us is a 
disagreeatiie neighbour. As a Bol,sbevist state 
it woi^d be quite intolerable. 

From the Socialist point of view, the 
most iriiportant expression of opinion was 
that contained in an article by Heinrich , 
Cunow in the Majority Neiie Zeit for 
SepU4nber I7th. From this, ^before we 
leave the subject, may be quoted tlie 
following!— 

The Tmlepeiukiit Sicicial Democratic Patty 
is to-day a far less united workers' party than 
th? Majority Social Democratic or the Deinocra- 

movies in 

; i.cjt^des pf :Ut^^ rupix and »chddl-teac.hiBra, of 
. professors and artists— especially aotork and 
a$touished to lihd so many who 
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formerly had no political interests now belong 
to the Independents. Still more is he aston- 
ished at the variety of reasohs for this fact, 
a'here are reasons of personal interest, of " bread- 
and butter," ... the most as^rte<L of motives. 
Even in the ranks of the speculators,' the private- 
bankers in revolt against the big banlu, may 
there be found supporters of the Independent 
Party. To a certain extent one, is reminded of 
the following of the H^bertistes in 1 793. . . . 

If that is at all representative of the 
] lilt ronlsiuR tone of the Majority towards 
the Independents, the great plan of com- 
plete re-union ascribed to Scheideinann 
may well wait some time for its realisation. 

An article in the Neue RutidscJiau by 
Hermann Schulte- Vaerting deals with a 
possible substitute for the League of 
Nations: what he author calls “ Frieden- 
sfinanzierung," the financing of peace. 
He recalls that in Ancient Athens the 
financing of peace was undertaken and 
incidentally it is remarked how ill that 
state has been understood by German 
historians and economists, among the 
latter by none more than by Karl Marx, . 
who relied, not on historical writings, but 
on the works of the Greek philosophers. 
The writer goes on to trace the growth of 
militarism Ihd asserts that the develop- 
ment of the military spirit in England 
and the United States being of the weak- 
est, both these states stand farther from 
disaster, after the most terrific war in 
history, than any other country in the 
world. But the League of Nations — the 
omens from history for its success are not 
promising. Even to-day there are hostile 
formations growing i^p in Europe, and 
such must grow up so long as the per- 
fectly natural coini)ulsion towards com- 
bination in the interests of equilibrium 
exists. It is 'of this natural compulsion 
that the militarists in every country are 
ready to iate advantage. The only way, 
in the writer's opinion, to overcome this 
historical law, lies in the judicious use of 
money. Would it not have been possible, 
he asks for example, for Austria to have 
been bought off i|i August, 1914 ? And 
lest the idea afipear too fantastic, he^. 
reminds us that in times past it wras con- 
sidered quite a natural thing for a country, 
as Prussia by England against Napoleon, 
for instance, to be assisted with money by 
another powder with a view to war. Why 
not, then, with a view to peac^*? Why 
not, in the case of Russia, for example, 
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finance the peace-party in Moseem insteat 
of finandng ila/^ marjb^ies in the various 
countries ehgaged^r ready to be en- 
gaged, in war against ^ol^evik Russia r 
This very brief summary of a lengthy 
article will suffice to show that tWe is 
here, whatever one may think of its 
practicality, a startlingly new suggestion, 
advanced for our consideratkm in an 
interesting and arresting way, 

A writer. " Mercurius," id tfie Z)ewo- 
kraiischc Deutschland fb|: September 19th, 
reminds us of the approach of the fatal 
date, .November 15th, on which shall be 
settled whether the deliveries of German 
coal, fixed by the Spa Gonference at 
6,000,(XK) tons altogether, have reached 
the prescribed amount. Should it not 
be the case, then the Entente has the right 
to proceed to a further occupation of 
German territory. While not expressing 
any opinion on this point, " Mercurius " 
goes on to examine the probable position 
of Germany in regard to co^ in the coming; , 
winter. Naturally his picture is 
means bright, is perhaps a little, blat-ker 
than the reality, but it presents a case 
which is deserving of attention : — 

In Germany the largo tfnvns are mehaced by 
the growing throng of the nneinployed, the 
industrial districts l)y communist outbreaks, 
Gtrmaiiy\s capacity to work and pay comstilutes 
the greater part of the credit .side in the budgets 
of alFthe victorious states of Europe, particu 
larly France. Jii the first six months of 1913 
wc produced 84,671,000 tons of coal, of 1920, 
6I,89t),000 tons — both figures exclusive of 
Alsace, Lorraine, the Saar Valley and the 
Palatinate, but including Upper Sile.si£i. From 
the les.ser amount there must l)e subtracted 
two millions luonthly. that i.s 12,0<1(),0()0 ;' 
must also lie reckoned off such coal in Upper 
Silesia as does not conic into Germany’s hauds- 
r.eiorc the Spa Agreement the delivd’y of 
German coal :ci|iii: had reached, accord- 

ing to the V'Miii ■ ■ published at the time® 
of the Spa Conference) only 57| per cent, on an 
average between September, 1919, and May, 
1920, although, during the said months, only 
between 450, dtK) and 709,000 tons monthly had 
been handed over to the Eut^te and in May 
1,500,000 ton.s. W’hat the consequences foir the 
winter are to be can ea.sily be estimated from 
these facts. 

The coal-question, too, is naturally 
uppermost in the mind of Dr, Eatil 
Rohrbach, in an article on the Saar Valley 
in Deutsche Politik for September 17th. 
As, however, thjs is in the main a re- ■ 
capitulation of the article ou the s^|||6Sct 




by ]\1. Andre Tardieu iil V Illustration 
llx June 12th last, with a great ded of 
^froni the :(>erman pant of view— 
and familia^labuse of the 
particular clauses of the Peace Treaty in 
question, there is no hCed to summarise 
the writer's arguments. It should merely 
i)c noted as an example of the undoubted 
[act that there are certain terms in the 
[»eace, and above all those affecting the 
:oal-supply most nearlyj Upper Silesia 
uicl the Saar ^ Valley , oh which Germans 
ire never tireJ of writing. There seems 
10 reason to suppose that the stream of 
irticles oi^ these and allied subjects will 
;t'asfc‘ for a long time. 

In the same number of the same review, 
lowever, there is an article on a subject 
\hicli appears and disappears from public 
loiice with curious alternation. The 
jucstioii is of the future of German- 
Austria and the author who deals with it 
5 I’rofessor Carl Brockhauseii, of the 
ui'.'ersity of Vienna. Although disclaini- 
ni; any attempt at prophecy, the Pro- 
tssoi is evidently of opinion tliat if the 
)To]iibition to Austria to join Germany 
lolds u;ood there will be an end of Austria 
11(1 lilt spread of distress and revolution 
diicli that fact would connote. If 
enough developes, however, in 
he sorely stricken land ot Austria, and the 
'.ill of her people is allowed free play by a 
etiiTii of sanity to Kurope, then there 
dll appear the first ra>’s of a brighter 
iUAii It may be noted that this article 
iavour of the '‘self-determination'’ 
'i -vustria appears in a German review at a 
iionient when German opinion has almost 
f'liiv- to forget the subject. But that it will 
'c revived, and probably strongly re- 
ived, during the winter, can hardly be 
loubted... 

Tl# September reviews were remarkable 
or the number of articles devoted to 
‘lance and French culture. Thus the 
■itcrarhche Echo, for September 15th, 
iid an admirable article on Andre Gide 
au his drcle ; the Preussische Jahr- 
uchcr contained a well-informed article 
n '' French Regionalism," also one on 
|k' French population-question ; the 
^o^talistische Monatshefte for September 
‘^th had an account of present-day French 
'■icialism, while the Deutsche Poliiik for 
'tpHeinber 10th contained a number of 


hints, on the whole sound, for the guid- 
ance of Germans who were going into 
France. 


FRANCE. 

Undoubtedly the question that Was 
most discussed in* French political dides 
last month was that of the Little Entente. 
The announcement of its formation met 
with a mixed reception in the press r but 
the prevailing note was uncertainty as 
to its precise implications, with a spice 
of anxiety added. In the mere fact that 
Czech o-Slovakia, Yougo-Slovakia and 
Rouniania had decided to combine, there 
was nothing that any Frenchman could 
reasonably take exception to ; it had 
always been an ^article of French faith 
that a confederation of small states in 
Central Kurope would be the best counter- 
]>oise to possible German aggression. But 
the idea was that such an entente should 
be directed exclusively against Germany, 
wivereas Dr. Benes, on behalf of Czecho- 
slovakia, had made it clear that Huiigary 
was the powder that had to be curbed, 
lyioreover, Czecho-Slovakia's strai^fcd' re- 
lations with Poland, the vodffrious “ neu- 
trality ” of the Little Entente in the 
Russo- Polish quarrel, and the fear that 
ill some way the Treaty of Trianon would 
present the full execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles were disturbing factors that 
could not be disregarded in view of 
France’s intimate relations both with 
Poland and Hungary and her determin- 
ation to uphold the \'crsailles settlement 
at all costs. 

French anxiety, but more particularly 
the desire not to betray it, was reflected 
in M. Poincare's chronicle in La Revue 
dcs Deux Mondes of September M5th. 
Insisting oh the friendship between France 
and the nations of the Little Entente, 
he WTote : " 

This assoriatioii of our friends assuredly does 
not displease us. But il would he more to the 
point if iusteiul of a Great and k hitlle Entente, 
there existed, after the conimun victory, a 
single Entente including all the allies of yester- 
day. 

He' went on to explain the P'rench 
position in regard to Hungary. .That 
country had shown a very favourable 
disposition to Ftance in respect of her 
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railways, water-ways aud banks. Btit 
tliese economic jconcessions did not entire 
her to expect a closer politicid co- 
operation. 

< ViThc^n Hungar> piopoi cs leudiag us het 
rnalitaty forces :n order to fight the Red Array. 
aui(3^when,sonie of us imagine it p(>ssible to unite 
nnaer the same Hag the Czechs, Yougo-SIavs, 
Rdtimanians and Magyars r they are mistaking, 
as o£ten kappeiis in France, their desires for 
actuaJrtieS, 

He was at pains to repeat that the 
first three nations were always friends 
with France, and had proved it by their' 
loyalty and valour in the w’ar. 

The Iliuigarians AX*etiie. on the contrary, the 
most ardent and obstinate of our enemies, and 
it >s imtortunately necessary to add that their 
iiiHuence on the policy of theJDual Empire was 
too ctteii disastrous. 

The bland restraint of M. Poincare 
on this topic may be contrasted with seme 
very outspoken remarks by M. Bernard 
Lacombe in the Correspondani. It is 
possible, of course, that the latter only- 
sets down what M. Poincar^ thinks, but 
does not want to say just yet ; anyhow, it 
is he rather than YI. Poincare who ex- 
l>resse|, adverse French opinion on Dr. 
Beues s creation. In the issue of Septem- 
ber 10th, he WTote that the IJttle- Entente 
did not inspire great confidence. It was 
a defensive alliance against Hungary, 
whose crime was not a recrudesceuce of 
iiiiperialism, but only a wiUiugiiess to 
help Poland in her struggle. This Entente 
was too anxious to make Hungary respect 
the Treaty of Trianon, but what about 
the greater Treaty of Versaille.s ? He 
cast a doubt upon the sincerity of Dr. 
Benes's protestations of friendship to the 
Allie.s. 

M. de Eacomb retunied^tp the charge 
in the foIh*wing issue of the .same journal 
(Septemljer 25th) . The Eittle Entente was 
too excliisive. M Take Jonescu, the 
Roumanian premier, had indeed proposed 
that Poland and Greece should become 
memljers, and again that they siliould 
make a point of resp^^cting not ontir the 
Treaty of Trianon, but all the "other 
treaties as being inseparable one from 
another ; but on the othet^ hand, there 
was M: V'esTiitch declarfng for a strict 
irnpartiality ^s between Poles and Rus- 
sians, while !(3^r; Benes concerned himself 
only with the Magyar menace, leaving 
on one side the German mengee and the 


point of View, as ■imine(li:,i.- 
serious/* Aft^^fca^ng all alIow;»i.,vJfo 
Czecho-Slovakian fears and di.. ; 
ments. " To proclaim, at this iii.MiQ'l 
ho.stile iieutralitv/id. regard i(^ 
wa.s to pnt hersdf agaasf 'her and :i-ains 
us, and on the side oflte.Germaii.s,\nth 
out whom , the"' 

powerless, and on thai of ^viet Rii.ssiu.’ 

A feature of this article is a tribute tc 
M, Millerand on ins election as President. 
Eulogistic references^' Bis as pre- 
mier and his claim to tb« at the 

Elysee are coupled of 

regret that he is qtdttihg f»ctual 
government of the cOtmt^v^ M 
has governed well, says M'/ Ae Lacoiuhc : 
at the Elysee he will hot govern. His 
vrork of guiding France through i1k 
E uropean chaos was not finished ; lit 
leaves the helm indeed at a most ciit icn! 
moment. Other subjects handled boib 
in the Dem Momics and Conespondaiu 
are the late Cardinal Amette, the militiu v 
convention with Belgium, and Mr. lJo>(l 
George in reference to the Russo-PoUsb 
question. France, at afiy rate, 4;>bsi i\\s 
M. Poincare with a touch of his old m M 
bity, ’* ha.s shown her {Poland) thal '.t 
are not of those n^hose friendshi p i- 
wanned by the sun of victory and tm/rn 
by the shadow of (lefeat. ’* M, de Lac* m d k' 
charges the Ihitish premier with officious- 
nes.s in lending sonitf support to tin.: 
Germ a if demand for an ih^niry ipto 1 1 h 
F rench methods of keeping oMer in I i 

Silesia : In making alLthis m^ 
wilt plea.se the people of Bet% 
their courage, Mr. Lloyd 
vate.s a disscaision ; He 
facilitate the execution of; " 

La Mtnte Mondaile jotifftal 
1st contains the A 

Conan Doyle’s 

kanicd disquisition on :‘^'0b^ence in 
Married Womeii;*^ ^ ■Marlin. 

In the h- 

CheiiofF asks aiid hn.swers the quest i--' : 
What is Bolshevism ? ; Literary articles 
•in , tbe'''mottth'|':Tevi^« - Meri- 

m6e, . ..ISbvelist,,/- ; 

{R^mdes Z?«fS ISthi : 

and ** A Romance: 
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(Sept«t«>bw-.10ti9, M. Pad 

pa^thm- under OOgines . 

,,„ •ronris.ne.” ■ . 


Tlie Coundrof thte teague of Nations at 
its session held in l^ndon on J uly 1 2th 
(Iccivled to refer to a Commission of 
Jurists the question, whether the Aland 
pioldem was in international law a purely 
(kunestic Finttfsh affair or a matter of 
\n X ernational interest. In the former case, 

It would clearly be outside the scope of 
tiK^ League's jurisdiction or purview. To 
this proposition. M. Enckell, on behalf of 
1 inland, and M. Branting, on behalf of 
Sweden, assented. A Commission, con- 
sisting of M. Lamaude (Franctd. M- 
St ruyicen (Holland) and M. Huber (Swit- 
il l laud), was then constituted. A sum- 
sjiiiry of the Commission’s report reached 
i'iuland early in September, setting forth 
tlio conclusions that Finland was not a 
.instituted State at the date at which the 
iinn’ement in favour of secession started 
•u Aland, and that, therefore, the questioa 
:ii the Aland cla,im to exerdse the right 
f self-detcnnination was of international 
Micern, Th|se conclusions vjfc-were re- 
.tived and j)ress 

Aith evicl^t disaiipoiiitment and ex- 
;>iessip!iS;Qf incredufiius amazement. “ We 
1 iiilandiafr^^,” WTites Hupudsiadsbladet 
September loth)/ the leading organ of 
Hie Swedes in Finland, “were so con- 
\ meed p| Finland^ son-clear in the 
and considered Finland 's 
'■ . creignty over the archiiHflago to be so 
incont^^le, that we conceited of no' 
^ther than the Jurists 

would Aland problem, as it 

now stij^s/ to Finnish 

matter,!' Mufouisiaisbh^ expresses 

the optni^ the decision of the 

jurists ^renuses whic^ no 

one in Fifldand yf^6 It chhr- 

acteris^^ opittiDn 

Huit Ftnlaiia'''WfS;^ -State ' 

in th|L ^Ipihp dOTOnsttablT 


.itfr indef^dehce-'-'-tbroti^h . 

its legal 

und the resolntiOsi concerned the whole territory 
of the former Grand Duchy ^ which Aland had 
always and aiill continued to , belong. \\ mouth 
later the independence of Finland was recognised 
by Russia, Sweden, Frasice and (Jermany, and , 
a Utt\e \atet by tknmatV, Iflortii ay an^ Anatna . 
That Finland ncAViave n<y«aes&e 

the character df a cemstitnted State in the ^ptiuv> 
of 1918 is (at assertioh for which th^e is no 
warrant that iSj at least, intelligible' tU Fin- 
landers.'* 

Hdsingin Sanomat of the saihe date, 
while admitting that the Aland qties* 
tion is in certain respects intemationai 
on account of the Aland servitude under 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856, remarks that^ 
that does not give Sweden any right to ‘ 
Aland, and does not alter the fact that 
Aland, in law and equity% belongs to 
Finland. 

" Finland was a State with a defined tern tory 
when it declared Its independence in thfe year 
1917. The Alantlers in the Diet w-erc parties 
to the Declaratitnj, and all the tiu>st iinportant 
foreign Powers, including Sweden, have itn<:pn- 
ditioiially recognised our iiidept'ndeiuie thus 
attained." 

Uusi Suomi, th^ mouthpiec^ of the 
P'iimisb Conservatives, declares TSeptem- 
ber 10th) that it is open to no doubt that 
Aland is Finnish territory, and that it is a 
clear principle of intemationai law that 
the State whose territoiy' and subjects 
are in question is alone in a position to 
determine whether this territory’ and 
these subjects shall be permitted to decide 
by a plebiscite the question of their ad- 
hesion to another State. 

On September 20th, the Council of the 
League of Nations met at Paris and con- 
sidered the report of the Jurists. The 
Council reeved to appoint a Commission 
to prepare a report, which, having due 
regard to the legitimate interests of all 
parties concerned, should, enable the 
Council to frame a final or provisional, 
set^ement of the question. M. Bndcdll, 
the Finnish representative, accepted this 
decision subject to the following dedar- 

■ ation;—^ • ;■ . " ' • 

'* In declaring itd competence, the Coundl d£^ 
noi pf the a^rmatidns contained in the 

■ Repm of the Jmrjstis against which 1 have 
formulated nutnerofis obeervatiotts. Cpnoe- 
qiCHatly,' my ai^meacencd'^ the procedure 

'1$' . aecb'm^ied. by this exi>uss hi: pula- 
ptocedwre to be., foil*' wed, aiy 

■ Ghverm^ent reiers^es the right to'maiutain the 
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point of view formniated t)y it from tile first, 
viz., that the legitimate int^ests of I^inland axe 
coincident with its soverei^ty over Aland? and 
that Finland consequently is exclusively entitled 
to make a decision in regard to a plebiscite/' 

The Council affirmed that it could only 
recommend the settlement that appeared 
to it to be fair and equitable but had no 
power to enforce a decision upon the 
parties. The Council was notified on the 
part of the Soviet Government of Russia 
that that country would not recognise any 
arrangement that was arrived at without 
its participation and consent. 

Finnish newspapers of recent date 
greet with approval M. Enckell's declar- 
ation, and point out many inexactitudes 
in statements of the historical sequence 
of events contained in the Jurists’ Report. 
Opinion in Finland has evidently hardefied 
against any relinquishment of Finland's 
sovereign rights over the Aland archi- 
pelago. 

Hufvudstadshladet (September 15th) is, 
however, hopeful of a friendly solution 
being reached in view of the more tract- 
able toice which is becoming audible in 
some influential organs in Sweden. It 
quotes with satisfaction Goteborgs Handel- 
stidning : 

It is incoti rovertible that Finland is a 
Kutopeau State of high culture, or, more pre- 
cisely, an outpost of ^Scandinavian culture. A 
development of hundreds of years has given the 
country this character which is now, we may 
hope, ineffaceable. The work of countless 
generations of Swedish men with plough and 
sword and book has impressed its .stamp upon 
our former daughter land. This is one of those 
elemental facts Which no transient policy can 
wave aside, and whose fruits no ephemeral feel- 
ing can destroy. It is to Sweden's interest, 
culturally, politically and economically, that a 
free and, strong Finnish power .should exist 
between Sc'andinavia and Muscovy." 

Such declarations show, says Hufvud- 
stadsbladet, that there are yet circles in 
the old Motherland which recognise that 
Sweden in its relations with Finland has 
greater and more important interests to 
protect than the movement among the 
Alanders for reunion, produced aS it has 
been by quite external causes. 

Hufvudstadsbladei quotes further from 
the same Swedish newspaper : — 

"There in Sweden a surprising contrast 
between what one may call newspaper opinion 
and that of the people. It has. been possible to 
a£&rm time after time that the excited feelings 
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which have been expressi‘d in the Press in con- 
nection with thejrtuud dispute has Hot had ttie 
support of a corifsponding popular feeling. This 
has of late become several degrees cooler." 

This declaration of the Gotehbtgsfid^ 
ningefii continues Hufvudstadsbiadet, 
makes it plain that, a solution of the 
Aland problem which should build upon 
certain concessions oh both sides would 
not be so decidedly rejected by the 
whole Swedish pumic as the statements 
of the Stockholm Tidningen might lead 
us to suppose. 



Klaid9r»daUeh\ £jierH» 

la the Qcctti^ied Territory. 

“Why do I carry the little dog on my arm? 
Well, you see, it is a inew order p ass i na 
French ofilcecf in the street haiiiPto whisk 
their tails I ^ 
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MR. WELLS 

The Olitnne il Hiltory. By H. G. Wells (Cassell 
21s. net). 

The difficulty tfiat every reviewer of 
Mr. Wells’s latest work must feel is to 
knew where to begin, and— a still greater 
difficulty — ^which of the hundreds of sub- 
jects which have interested him or aroused 
Iiis desire to contradict, or at least question, 
to leave out. The value of any review 
depends sq enormously on proportion — 
it is so easy to let one’s own whims do 
the choosing and thus to allow the balance 
to become ridiculously lop-sided. It is 
so far easier to complain of what a book 
is not than to appreciate its true worth, 
to attack a book than to burrow* inside it 
and see the world from the author’s side, 
and then emerge to render a sane estimate 
of the view' one has thus discovered. We 
have hardly yet read an estimate of The 
Outline of History which has seemed to us 
to do it justice, and that although it has 
been most warmly greeted on the whole, 
and although we do not think the objec- 
tions to it have yet been strongly enough 
stated. We feel that it should be possible 
for a mau^v to disagree fundamentally 
both with jar. Wells’s views of the past 
and hopes and fears for the future, and 
yet to welcome the book as one of really 
enormous importance for the present 
education of the country, as well as one 
of the most interesting confessions of 
f|i|th that we have had for many years. 

tet u$; take the educational aspect first, 
just pausing long enough to explain 
that we mean by education a process which 
does not so mheh cease as begin at the so- 
called age of ^scretion. Mr. Wells is, of 
course, first and foremost a teacher. 
(There :are titties when, at his best, he 
almcst deserves the name of prophet; 
there are also times when it would not 
be libellous to dass him as a rather narrow 
and bumptious schoolmaster). He does 
not believe in the " Jut " of writing. He 
write^^i^h the set purpose before hiin of 
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making this world a better place to hve 
in, and by " better " he has a very dear 
idea of what he means. He means a 
cleaner place, better swept and with better 
sanitary arrangements of all kinds; he 
means a more widely educated place ; he 
means a placq where unpleasant toil is 
almost entirely handed over to efficient 
machines ; he means a place where there 
is at once more freedom and wiser regu- 
lation ; he means, still further, a place 
where^selfishness and grab shall by som^ 
process of education (this is a little 
obscure, of course, for the two have not 
yet at aiiy rate marched hand in hand 
invariably) be sublimated not so much 
in brotherly love as the love of the indivi- 
dual for the whole of mankind. 

It is with this purpose of making the 
world a “ better ’’ place that this book 
k written. And the method is twofold. 
In the first place Mr. Wells has set out to 
giv^e us a bird’s eye view of the general 
. history of the world from the year 800 
million or so B.C. (or whenever else it 
started) until now, so that when faced 
witlj the problems of to-day we may at 
least have a little \^ider view of what 
manner of men both we ourselves and 
our are. And in the second 

he will, whenever he wishes, proceed to 
draw' lessons from the failure of the past 
that he considers applicable to our conduct 
in the present. Mf. Wells makes no more 
pretence to being a " pure historian ” 
than a " pure artist." What interests 
him is to-day and— still more— to-morrow. 
He will be useful or nothing. 

Kow' it seems to us that w'hile it is of 
the utmost importance t^t wre should 
understand Mr. Wells, it is of very little 
use indeed to object to what in his make- 
up we do not approve or agree with. 
On^ can object to Mr. Wells’s views on 
evolut^n as wiser men- than we, and 
p^^aps than Mr. Wells, have already 
done one may look with amazement at 
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the neglect art 
the kind' that .is 

history of the w^rH ; one*i^y ^wdadef 
with .all one’s niight why it is that Mr. 
Wells should ajppeat so inconceivably 
blind to more than one ; ; 

if one is a Biblical or a or any 

other sort of s^dalijt one cairdoubtless 
also be surprised at many things ; but;, 
when all these wonders and objections are 
expressed, it is worth while just taking 
stock for a moment of ivhat remains. 
Just think of the ordinary educated man’s 
knowledge and even conception of history. 
It consists of a few chunks." He knows 
something of the history t>f Greece and 
Rome, he may perhaps, if he is interested 
in Eg3rptian art, have some slight know- 
ledge of Bgypti he has read of the decay 
of the Roman Empire, and he may, pe% 
haps, have forgotten something of what 
happened after the death of Charle- 
magne. Of English constitutional history 
he will know a little more, and in the 
Court History of England and France, 
with, perhaps, a short period or so in 
Italian factory, be will, perhaps, be better 
informed. And that in nine cases out of 
ten is the limit of his knowledge, and as 
often as not of his curiosities. Of history 
as a continuou* process from prehistoric 
times until now, he has not the glimmer 
of an idea. Of the races which go to make 
up his own country and those of his 
neighbours, of where they came from and 
when, of how the differences of nafion^ity 
have become so striking while those of 
race are often so almost ru-nligiblv. of 
the great Eastern Empires who in their 
time have loomed as large in World 
History as those of which he tas read — 
of all these things, which by rights are 
commonplaces, his knowledge is both 
inaccurate and hopdessly spasmodic. 

Here is the enormous merit oL 
Mr. Weils*s book for the ordinary 
tliat it does succeed in a way in which no 
book we know of has ever even atteixi|M^ 
to succeed, ih igiviiig us a history of iSd 
forcing us to be keeUly curious about the 
w’orld in the past as a whole. KhOU^ing 
Mr. Wells we can, if we desire to do so, 
neglect both his ’* soieutaic bias '* and his 
moral lectures; they can hardly fiul to 
stimulate, even though it be to 

violent aggression, but they are not of thei:. 


-'hiat ;imp6i1;auce>^;}i couSsted of 

ynothiiig '..more 'than 
■Ohal^. of Mr.' 

ihter^hg and of ' the k^est^ducktionul 
value. AgaiUi if it <xmtaiued nothing 
beyond the threc^ooks in whidi the 
amalgam of Mr. 

Wells the 'the 

strenuous teach^, i^e the 

most fasc^li^g: of 

our uncottje<!turab1te,;;i^^ that -We have 
ever read, it wouM remain^ our 
as one of the best books jdiat Mr. ^ells 
had ever written, and 
tion to the subject that any man in the 
vrorld could possibly for the 

chapters on Asia a^ the 
Empires, w'e do not know how Wiey appear 
to tb| who can speak with authority 
on the subject— to Us they as n 

glorious opportunity for wallo\^hg up to 
our necks in a subject of whose fascination 
or importance ure had no adequate con- 
ception whatsoever; 

It is as a contijjpual split to curiosity 
that this book is such an astounding per- 
formance. Perhaps the is living who 
knows already all that Mr. Wells can tell 
him, but it is totally impossible for anyone 
to have done more than peeped in at halt 
the doors that Mr. Wells 6 Continually 
opening so invitingly. Wliat matters the 
subjects he has neglected or apj^rs to 
misunderstand? The 
The 0Hfli4e of History 
to read tnifre other bopka ha^^ 

ever dreamt of reading exc^ oh life own 
subject before. That is where 8*. edu- 
cational value eojmes in. 
opinions on the Greeks may 
unfair as they are obviotidy i^y 
pathetih> iris neglect of ^ 

what one may call the institutioBa} 
of Christianity (it is of course fbttWfthiug 
much more than that) maj^ even a 
Ettle ridiculous, his (mriotaii;tje£t^ 
art ” as of any iihportance iU history at 
all may enrage a aaii^V (One 
reviewer, we noticed, 
tnuMc.. is-' '■■nowhere., .mehtto^ 
goes deeper thmi that, 
sculpture, ardxitectuxe hhr jOetiy have 
the leai|$ il&portance for Mr* Wdls as such. 

eiJhil il such a man as HaheUis, who 
^wdy.■ um’ft.. hm hundfcid jjpnts oi 










ould tt 

i:iv(> at h^rl, Ye^j^ foir tnitUmf reference,' 
ook which wouid splVe ^mediately the 
tisanil £Uid one questiohii which arise in 
loiirse of the day's reading and 

vernation ? 

WEBSTEH't IIEW 1NT€ftllATI0llAt 

ITIONARY is |uat such a Imok. Whetiier 
jiu stion be so modem as the nteaoihg 
;h*f 1 Much-discussed “ Vitamines/* or the 
(•inns of the " CooHdge Tube." or of 
li itTJiiriuarian interest as the history of 
Rosetta Stone/* " Webster ” will 
Liil to give the desired information. 

h( NiW INTRRNATtlMiAL ' will 
le ;i disputed point tq prohundatioii as 
!i!\ as it will tel! the exaet position and 
iiiiition of Teschen (which one of the 
i;.! 1 (iiir " confessed he had never heard 
(.1 recall the characteristics of Mr. Chad- 
id. : .. 

M writing, where the word which comes 
t ihe mind does not exactly express 
>h;itic of tneaning which is aimed at. 
ftbster ’’ will supply a range of syndiiytns, 
cr.illv with an apt ipiotation to ilUiatrate 
\ trevise ' tdgnjlA^ce of each . 

\ iK w of the " ACW IRYCR- 

TIONAL " has Just heed pubUshed, t^over- 
■i!i tluraddltions to theJ.rangtiHge in rwent 

I r and edutaitdiig also an entirety new 

.vrapliicnl 0ictiona47 and aSnpipIeniviitary 
■fUta-r. . ■ ^ 

fVEAPTCri ' : AlW tflYERNATtMia 
'TIONARf.^als, IWfiM. with 

jOOO tthd contains 

)oiiiustndii|iu 

t w <■) vhnety " of hindangs. 

ill one- ;fdMiite'’''Bucl»ani, net: 

» ■« ■ imieii, . -■Sa. or on a 

>"«■ « - (' Mi $ysim Ipi^yments if 

'yt it. ■■ ■■ 

Jf rite toHliy - Pamphlet 

II !>. cituen pagM and cations of famous 
' :dl detMfftiAeiitR nTlaaming. 


BELL 

York H< 
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M9li[mREW MELRpSe, 

•- . ^ ■ -.--4wwiawwimj»a--.-ae»«S.- ' - 

The lliolog>‘ of the Siesi^ons/’ "' The/ , 
of etc. Fully iUttStra^d by JobkI 
7/B- net."- ' :/ ' .V-' ' ■ ■ 

common 

By Prof esfior " GRhNYiLLE A. j. Gotis {itolm 
University). Price 6/* nat, " 

This is the hmt volume in the " Cpinteh '^higs " 
Series which is being edited by 
Thomson, M.A. ' 

GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR AND ROLtTU^ 

Compiled by Fni,ix La VERY. Prii:^T^n«t.T?iratfj^'^. 
This book has been compiled by an Irish {iatrioi of 
the purest kind, and contributed to by Irish writi-rs 
of the same quality. 

New Volumes in Melro’es Packet’' Series, 
Fcap. 8v6. Price 3/6 net eabh. > 
THE ROAD WANDERER. 
t^By Henry Shawckoss. 

TImse es.says. which are in the nature of sketches, 
reveau a personality of rare quality, as well aa a keen 
observer -of Nature, and a born philosopher. This 
bof>Jc will be welcomed by the thoimnds who admune 
David Grayson’s essays. 

EVERYDAY ESSAYS. 

By John Cuawxey. 

These es.says were originally contributed to the 
Sunday Evening Telegram, They attracted Wide 
attention, and brought the writer shosM of letters 
from interested readers. They cover a wide variety 
of subjects, anil reveal a writer of keen observation 
of men and events, and are characteri.scd by a sym- 
pathetic humanity that is at qsce catholic ^d, 
charitable. 

PROSE PICTURES. 

Compiled by JC. Margaret Jokes, B.A. 

An Anthology which includes prose pictiurcs from 
Fiona Moclie^, E. V, Lucas, K. L. Stevensoh, 
Stephen Graham, Michael Fairless, David Grayson, 
Richard Jefiries, and Alice Meynell, is presumptively 
a notable one, 


When writing to AAvortluuru |H«mm ni^tton * Tlio Roylow pt RevleWSV 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT. {Ninth 
By David Grayson, 

The lPesfmi«ri«r Gaseite says — " It is full of the 
joys of healthy living, cammuuhm with imture, and 
the friendsliip of books.” 

The Newsagem says— ' What a w<md^fid sole the 
Grayapn Essays enjoy. . . . If . you have, not read 
arty of these essays I strongly rtvoiiiiiumd yon to do 
ao. They arc a tonic.*' 

TM- raUniDLY :IUIAD . {Ninth Edition), 

By OUATSOK. 

‘The Timet siys--*VA dehghtfuV vifew of 
experiencea.** ■' 

th-Sps kmim terfly 

THE 

^ says— ' ‘ We 

MesUta: ICWfdie i^dn introducing suidi a apuhd^ ^ 
pNinr of Bteratnre to the UugUsh public." 

' AMDNBW ’mKLWOW, IlT O. 
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contact with him, to jfee found in the 
Index.) The .fact remains that Mr. 
Wells's omissiDiis are tho^ that leap to the 
eye of every reader, while his inclusions 
are often things that one has passed by in 
complete ignorance over and over again. 

Of cdurse the book»has faults. The 
amount of space that Mr. Wells gives to 
the war is a typical temptation that even 
the teacher that Mr. Wells cannot possibly 
help himself being should certainly have 
made some efforts to resist. And the 
final chapter, with its attempt to pierce 
the future, though interesting, is a little 
out of place. On the subject of Mr. WeUs's 
view of great men, a whole review could 
be written — ^would indeed have to be 
written if one dared embark on the subject 
at all. And lastly, there is that curious 
cle.sire to rap past ages over the knucides 
that almost everyone must have smiled 
at in his turn. We shall give one example 
where we might give a hundred, and pass 
on : — 

To the moclern luind it is dear that a wide- 
spread p«)pular (hi>verumcut demands, as a 
necessary condition for heiilth, a steady .supply 
of corrClt information upon public aliairs to ail 
citizens, and a maiiiteuancc of iutcrevSt. The 
popular Governments in the modern state.s . . . 
have been possible ouly through the more or 
le.ss honest and thorough veutilation of public 
affairs through the pre.s.s. But iu Italy the only 
way in which the Govermuent at Rome could 
communicate with any body of its citi/eiis else- 
where was by the antiquated device of sending a 
herald, and with the individual citizen it could 
hold no communication by any means at all. 

To blame the Romans for employing 
an " antiquated device is surely rather 
funny. 

But as we have .said, and wish to insist, 
the faults that one can find with the 
book overwlu liiiiiigiN outweighed by 
its innumerable virtues. It is most 
clearly and fascinatingly written, and 
the mere arrangement of detail is a really 
wonderful performance. It is crammed 
full of vivid pictures from all ages, pre- 
historic and historic. It is gloriously 
alive. If often wrong, it is never in the 
lea.st unfair. Mr. Wdls has permitted his 
advisers to contradict him flatly in foot- 
notes, and the best detailed criticism of 
the book as yet is probably to be found 
-within its own pages. It is splendidly 
illustrated. And the best of it is that 
though one may find a vigorous objection 


arising with the reading of every 
one's desire to continue reading is % 
variably increjK^d rather than diminishec 

We said arthe beginning of this notic 
that there were two ways of looking a 
this book. The other way, of course, is t 
regard it, as one regards all My, Wells' 
other books, as a further step in a Ion 
volume of conl^ions. Treated in thi 
way there are no objectioi». to make a 
all, for then every idiosyncrasy of Mi 
Wells’s becomes of more valut: to th 
reader. What may be want of proporiio: 
in a history k significant proportion whe 
it is Mr. Wells's mind that one is studying 
w'hile the way that Mr. Wells undei 
estimates or overestimates the world' 
great men can give us more material o: 
which to fonn our estimate of Mr. Well 
than even the most biographical of hi 
spiritual aeneids. But our space is e.\ 
hausted and we have not yet done tli 
book justice. It cannot be helped. It is 
book to read rather than to criticist 
and we would wager that even Mi 
Wells's sternest critics have enjoyed thi 
book of his more gluttonou.sly than riio.s 
of the books they have praised during th 
last few years. 

A History of tho Chaititt Movomoiit. i'>; 

Julius West. (Constable, 16s, nett.) 

" 'i'he one book which has a reasonabl 
chance of long survival is the presen 
History of Chartism.** So writes Mi 
Squire, in an introductory memoir, of th' 
literary output of the late Mr. Juliit; 
West. I'here is no reason to dispute thi; 
verdict. West himself had not decided 
when death claimed him at 27, what wai 
his true metier. He had w?ritten poetry 
parody, literary criticism, all full o 
promise, and rich, it must be a^ed 
in youthful defects. This posthuinou: 
work comes a.s a surprise. It is much tlu 
most mature thing, that West wrote 
His strong personal likings and anti 
pat hies, his sense of humour which easil) 
became riotous, are here subotdinatcf 
to the historic sensed He has gatherer 
more facts about Chartism than ain 
previous writer had collected, thanks t< 
liis having happened upon the Plact 
collection at the British Museum. Ih 
has handled thfem judiciously, and the 
result is a book wliich see^s asg^ed of n 
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permanent place! jjn 
very fasdnating eiR 

The temp^ticm of 01 ^ 

wqu14 Jwe sdd.was to facfe 

with iiiterpfetatibn^^ lie h^aebthinendably 
left thejia to speak for themselves, e'-^ hipt 
his own verdict in something less than a 
page at the end of the book. 

'* Was the movement a failure ? An ans^'er 
in the negative, the anlhor ventures to suggest, 
is contraiy only to superficial evidences, (mar- 
tiimr was an^^isode in that concatenation of 
jspir.iti<i!i> and struggles which is vaguely spdt^n 
of as the working class movement. 'Wlaat are 
the essential objects of this movement as tils- 
tinguished from the immediately attainable and 
ostensible objects of which the Six Points are 
specimens ? There is but one essential object — 
the awakening of class-consciousness, the better 
organisation of the wxirking class in its struggle 
for greater economic and political powers. 4 • • 
Judged by its crop of statutes and .statues. 
Chartism was a failure. Judged by its essential 
and generally overlooked purpose, Chartimn 
was a succi^. It aclueved not the Six Poini^, 
but a state of mind.*’ 

The reader will form his own opinion 
of the value of this. When Mr. West is 
dealiril with facts he is, at once, critical 
and sympathetic. He sees that the 
demagogy of the 'forties had often its 
ridiculous side ; sees, too, that sincerity 
and goodwill are never wholly or merely 
ridictilous. The habit of building extra- 
vagant hopes upon political changes, and 
the inevitable disillusion are nowhere 
better illustrated than in the hiidory of 
Chartism. “ The system they sought to 
establish," .-.i.* ■ to Ivovett, " would 
sweep ^.way all this world's cares and 
troubles, and make it bloom like a ter- 
restrial paradise." Feargus O’Connor is 
more enthusiitstic. " Universal suffrage 
would at once change the whole character 
of society from a state of watchfulness, 
doubt and suspicion to that of brotherly 
love, reciprocal interest, and universal 
confidence.” It is all very familiar, and 
so is the comment on the Reform Act of 
1832. " The organisoil working men were 
in the unfortunate pdption nf age- 

tribe which has captured, at c' 1: 1 - idera !)h. 
cost to itself, a supposed wonder-working 
idol, only to find that it w^s a completely 
useless golliwog." 

In the days of the Council of Action it- 
is not entirely iiiiinstructive to turn to tNt: 


account oi the Nati!^ diwavi^tioii c 
1839 , aind ho^seribusly it ^ dtsd] 
Dr. J(^ Ta^r regarded " th 

most e^raoTiunary experment in politic 
wldch %als eVer presented in the lastory < 
any coontrjr.” IvOrd Johnyl^^ 
sli I ewiii \ soon di^ye^ : that It lyas ‘ ‘ 
body for the sole pur^^ ctf p^^aring an 
presenting petitions ' ' Tli 

Secretary of the Conyenfibh soo 

lamentiiig that “ thie li 

charactenstic of our little house as of tli 
big one at Westmtester:’- r" 

Uabour politics are sublect t6 the geuoi t 
rule that there is nothing new under th 
sun. A William Benboyr in 1831 
counselling a Genera Strike as Hi 
panacea. A few years later the faitlih 
weje debating the vexed qu^tion whetlu 
*Wnig or Tory was the most hated encni> 
If the Socialists have preserved tlie 
continuity, so have their most voc: 
opponents. ‘'Blackwood’s Magazine 
vtook the agitators as seriously in 1838 < 
they took themselves, which is saying 
good deal. State Church and aU the re: 
of it were to disappear. Political hlstcji 
is one long commentary on the Book < 
Ecclesiastes. 
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Turning Over New L^^s. 

OUR REVIEW OF RECENT ^OKS. 


Political and Social. 

EnelanAi'' A National Policy tor Labonr. By 

Harry lioberts, (Horanell and Harry 
Roberts, Is. net). 

Dr* Roberts writes tlioughtfuUy and im»der- 
ately on Labour's probleiu, wlicii and if that 
party comes into political pttwer. He is disposed 
to leave the existing constitution alone, but he 
is in favour of the industrial parliament to 
exist side by side with the political body, and 
urges a more careful selection of members of the 
latter. He would not ai>olish the capitalist, 
but would control him sufiieiently to ensure his 
re-investing profits in productive cnterpri.se 
and not wasting them in extravagant living ; 
and he would equalise Avage.s on the broad basis 
of equal pay for equal ability, ii'respective of 
trade. There i.s no doctrine in this es.say that 
breaks the continuity, of our present social ami 
economic, development, and the tone is wholly 
anti-revolutionary. Mr. J. R. Clyues contri- 
butes an introduction. 

Old Villas* LB*. . By P. H. Ditdifield, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Mettiuen, 7s. Hd. net). 

This volume sketches the development of 
rural Fmgland from pre historic times to the 
pre.sent day. Its author is well known as an 
enthii.siastic antiquarian and archa •.ioji^l, 
and his earlier chapters dealing with Briush 
earthworks, burial mounds and megalithic 
monuments remind one of'iiis h .uiiiug lu tliLs 
field ; but the main part of his book is social 
rather than ..rd: : He reconstructs 
for us the villa !■: ■ Mi<ldle Agc.s, of the 
” Merrie Ivuglaiid " age of Ivlizabeth, of the 
Stuarts, aud of the 18th ceiitnry, writing justly 
and persuasively of the struggle that has always 
existed in respect of land tenure between the 
haves and 4 the have-nots. Since the War 
Agriculture and its social concomitant have 
assumed a new importance and interest, and 
this historical study of the subject by so well 
informed a writer is timely. 

The Control of ParintllOOd. By Various Writers. 
Indited by James Marchaut, Secretary of 
the National Birth-Rate Commission. 
(Putnam, 7s, fid. net). 

Different aspects of parenthood ace discussed 
in this volume by leading scientists, economists 
and ministers of teligion, including Professor 
J . Arthur ITiomson, Dean Inge, Principal 
(larvie, Dr. Marie Stopes, and Mr. Harold Cox. 
The question 4»f birth control has perplexed 
thinkers for ages past, aiid we are not sure that 


this weighty symposium briii^ :u.s much nearer 
to a decision ; but It at least presents the pros 
and cons clearly and fratikly from the v.uifms 
WTiters’ points of view. Ways and njeau.s of 
solving the pojjidation dilFiculty are not omitU ii 
froni the discussion. The economic striiigeiK v 
of the tirac.s has enhanced the urgent neces.s it v 
for the public of considering these que.stirms 
w'hich vitally affei t the welfare of the race, aiwl 
the volume is opportune for that reason. An 
introduction- is contributed bjfc tlie Bishop of 
Birmiugham. ^ 

Fiction. 

I 

Madame Gilbert's Cannibal. By Beum t Coppi.- 
stone (John Murray, 7s. fid. net). 

'1‘his is c(uilc a good story in South St'<i .sctliug. 

It tells how a iialf-caste Melanesian becomes 
lieir to u famous fCuglish peerage, how' his rela 
tiou.s sent a competent young woman culled 
Madame (.luilliert (whose adventures in the 
Secret Service h>tve, **^6 are told, formed j^aft 
of an earlier n<ncl) to see what she could do 
with him, how a horrid little “ hedge lawyer " 
followed close on her heels It) seduce him with 
all the vice.s of the white man and what became 
of it all. I’litil the arri val of the *' hedge lawyer “ 
the book is dcliglilfully opeii-iiif coiuedy, with 
sonic very good de^eriptioIIs of swimim’ug, surf 
bathing and fights with shark.s, and a really 
thrilling de.scription of the excellence of turtle 
when cooked by the mitives iu its own shell 
and juices. Afterwards it quickly cleS^lop.s 
into tragedy, and the ilowiifalf of the young 
mau, who in happit-r idicum.stanees and .^moiig 
his own folk would have led an idyllic (jfxisteiice, 
is abrupt and terrible. Botli aides of the Story 
arc well told. It is sheer impos.sil)lc adventure, 
but the de.scriptions of people and the life cm 
Tops Island are full of those iiatiu-ul touolies 
which are so far aud away the best setting fo^n 
such a book. 

The Lamp of Fate. By Margaret X-^edlet (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 8s. fid. net). 

A very aristoCTatic and piuritaiiic English 
gentleman married a Polish dmicer. He was so 
aristocratic that he was ashamed of mixing his 
noble blood with hers, though, hers was noble 
by foreign standards. He was so puritanic that 
wum his wife produced a daughter and not a 
son as her first child (the Valliucourts' eldest 
child had been a boy for eight generations) lie 
took it as a judgiiicul from God and separated 
froBd her. Th« daughter, a beautiful creature, 
as a child was dancing in the woods when she 




All Bo<*» N’et Prlcwto 

wtaith sbouihl b«|(|^«d l0% for Pootagc. 

The SOLVENT. By pbuc£fl|Goi.DiaNc 7i. 

' i iH'UKRT NEl’KAN, A ronwi^pollticii] 

; d will! !itt iiigi’nlous and exclUjiB flot. 

The WOMAN rt CEOAR GROVE. A 7i. 

N. u l nv CONSTANCE WYNN Iv A M:arcU. 
tf’vdu'tiOD of the elided lives of many 

,",,,1 women, men. cUldren--iu the uoiforai 

li- ll‘ dingy terrscfs of a gTMt liudHStrial town. 

A SCAVENGER in FRANCE. Beiug lOt.Cfl. 
.'viiiK'.-} from the diaiy of ail architect— 1917- 
lv,14 Hy WIIAIAM BFXt, A.lt,r.B.A. On 
(iir in inifold often exciting and eonlelimes fear- 
ful oxiieriences of his two years of voluntary 
w.iik iu France, the auflior has interestuig and 
wi^c things to say; 

The EXODUS from HOUNOSDITCH. 3s. 6d. 

iiN ilie; Author uf “ A Scavenger in France/’ A 
iiiticisin c>f present-day iiislitutionn. 

The WICKED FOREMEN. By ^Iaukicf 7s. 6d. 

C- 'i.lK n KNK- A vigorous expressiui. of youth’s 
niiiUiiuai effort to free Chiistianlly from the 
ii.iinlxiiiis of the priesthood. 

The WORLD of the 4th DIMENSION, 2s. 

And other Eiiayi. i'y “ An Oiiiccr of the r.iaud 
l iivt.," Author oi “ Ihf 4th Diuicnsinit" Qud 
‘ Tin Road to the Stars.” 

The SUPREME HUMAN TRAGEDY, 3s. 6d. 

and other Etnyi. r.y ARTHUR IikonRiCK 
nn.l.' 'CK, l'rofe^s.*r of Knglish IJtcra- 

Ml. .11 ilu- University of Rome. The piixfMw of 
ihc-i e.-^'uys is to hmik tUmii the sliurp hartitrs 
iiivy stiid hatred between man and luati. 

CimpleU' Lifts sent an appiiialiott. 

I (indou : C. W. DANIEL. LTD. 3, Tudor Mreat, E.C.4. 
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THE EULE I OSE ON THE LAUAMHI. 

By Dr. VILFBED T. GRENfEU, CIEG, 

Medical Missionary to the Deep Sea Fishermen of Labrador. 

\ am uskod to say why T prefer the TWENTIETH OENTQRY NEW TESTAMENT to oUier 
versa > 118 . The reason is simple and easily stated — I ttiidcrslaud it better. 

1 have rrad passages from thc-TWENTIlIrHXENTDRY NEW TESTAMENT to audiences in 
Iwth i'Aigland and America, and have doctors, lawyens, and college prenidents of the most 
conservative type ask me what version I had used and where they could obtain a copy. 

.As 1 grow older, of one thing I grow more certain : It is that the most useful and happy 
tncT! ii^ this ivorld are those who, prayerfully and intelligeuth-, read their liiWc for them- 
selves. To Ijc sure, society's "smart set," men high in tmlitics and prominent in business, 
liavea certain tem{wirary tjuwer added to their purely human livc-s. But u1 best it is. a most 
evanescent luetov. But 1 um alrsidulely .«Hr^ that fuiniliurlty with the Pible adds a PsrmottM/ 

, power to i\ man's life. It is tJieonc and only iKiok holding out any iiope lor the realisation of 
^ u penn.ment workl-jitiice. 

Moreover. I want Ui itiiditTSland. my Bible, and I want everA'onc else to und^r^tand It too. 

THAT II WHY I UIE THE TWENTIETH 6ENTVRV NEW TESTAMENT for my Bible on the Labrador. 


THE TWENTIETII CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 

A Trausiatioii into MODERN ENGLISH from the Origitiol Greek (Westcott's and Hort’s Text). 


Edition, 

POFIILAB Edition 
OROINARYBdilidn 
Ordinsxy Bditioii 

PRIIENTATIOR Edition 
LARBE TYRE Bdltiom 
POOKET Edltlo* 


Si*c. 

by S by j 
by 5 by I 
.** by - 1 
by 5 by 9 
by « by IJ. 


SJ I^y a* 


onlndia Paper 
For If ome or Pnipit 
cm thin paper 


Style. 

Cloth boards. 
Cloth boards, 
Leather 
Green Calf 
Cloth boards 
Cloth boards 


Price: 

3 Ojwet. 


UiT SIOOL mm. 5 ? A ' !i!I, Mam u lain, l.U. 


:AnG of All fiookRcllftrs. 
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met the young artist. . .He 
Queen,” and she caUed;; hitn ** $aiht If 
Naturdly enotigh:, atted^thls ojpHeuin^ .she beobm^ 
a famous dancer without effort and turns the > 
heart of every man in Londp% aqd he having 
rescued her from an ucridont tells her that he ; 
hates her type of woman. I'rom there ^»“4her 
end is a rather hectic race Inxarioua 

snrroundingj&^t hnd in the end the al^t 
for his bride the peerless and, aristocratic 
Wielitzska. a iate we cannot feeling t^t 
he has richly deserved. It would be tnlsleadirig 
to sug^st that the book was real ; still its uh- 
redit^ to every sort of life that exists on the 
earth, or to any one would care to imagine, may 
undoubtedly prove comforting and even pleasur- 
able to some people. 

eatfhan- Sy O^otg^ (Methuen. 8/6 net). 

The title is the only purzliug thing about 
Mr. W. L. (Seorge's new novel. All the rest is 
as plain as a pike-ntaffv and not nearly so grace- 
ful. Wkat Mr. George has done has been to 
take a more or less imaginary Ix>rd Northdiffe.' 
to show us his limited and materially ambitious 
boyhood in a foinily circle that is merely limited, 
his expansioti Ota ” ^ip.” the counterpart of ^ 
“ Answers,” into newspaper proprietorship, and'/ 
his subsequent rise to fame as the greatest ol 
all the “stuiit” newspaper wizards in the 
country. The story is a little dull and thor- 
oughly Go^cientious. Buimer is possibly a 
figure one believe in. but he never interests 
one at all, and the chronicle of war-time England 
is. like a hundred of its prejsent Idlows, some- 
thiag we could do without. It is ,queer, too, to 
hud so conedentious a naturalist as Mr. George 
making mhitakes in fact. After all, he aims at 
little moie than verisimilitude, and yet chrono- 
logically he is inaccurate, and he succeeds in 
producing a Racehorse which, as a ihfee-year-otd, 
won ” the historic in OetobW, and 

becaine a cert^ty hl^he Derby in 
ysar. The book is ol course a quite inteiligent 
account of certain sides of modern England, it 
is competently written. It contains a lot of 
quite accurate facts. And as we have said, it is 
rather dull. Ent what connection there is 
between I^rd Buhner and Caliban we have given 
up trying to guess. 

Olltit idm Oht'tytil# By Guunar 

(Gyldendfdi 8t, 6d. net), ■ " 

This modern Icelandic story aiiffem a ^tle 
from its ciiriona mixtee of romantident 
hard fact Xt Is the story ol two brothecs; ^ 
sons of a rich mukx in IbelmriE it Is con- 
cerned for tim Wnsst part With ihC pCssant POpn« 
lation of Yet one brother m 

of weary simmmatt Wlm Cim accomplish every- 
thing ahd tte riires, while the othm iw^ 

•1 ''■-udislil} rorapsh Priest 
U ir .i-ad' diesm^the odour of' ssie^T^W' 
first brother we cauttot pjk»ee toWirihier it all. . 
He becomes a great demist esnf 
eve of his tzinmph thsosm eiicoess^^^^^ 

Im next becomes, a 

succeeded in that iwtnims to tie m 

marries the girl ids rascally baroti^W hto aw 


and desert^v Half the Imok with its pictures 
yiii the .sittiplc and h^i table 0e of Icefandic. 
" farmers is dcUghtf ub^it the h^ic size of the 
romantically ('(jii\;^iiiiii:al:^adVehi^s^ not 
merely not convAicmg, bOt 
io oiir enjoy meiil of the rest . the 

small pictures .uf the rimblc ch^aCtin true. 

There are a boy, %a girl, an old servant with 
second bights and 4 drunken and pleasant old 
reprobate .of a ■:di^tor:;:;who.;^v: t^ 
knowing, and -toe 

itself are intiiniillle and geni^. Y/it 
pleasant Uttik are^^m frati^' for a 

mghly romantic stVVy that doim not hbld pur 

interests for a moment. 

Tht Happy HifhWayi. By Stb^:: Jameson 
(Heittemann, 9s. net). 

Imitation is the siucermt loiin m flattery, wc 
know, but much as we like him we often feel that 
Mr. Wells has received enough of it. Pseudo 
.Wells is tirestamie reading, and the trouble is 
that it seems^nimost i!:ipi>!.-ihK t o write an auto- 
biographical imvel whhwut i.illing into it now-a- 
days. Xet us give afi lnstance chosen at random : 

What amazes me when I look back on our life 
[ jh London is not its inccmsequence, nor its 
unleashed enthusiasms, nor even its perilous 
freedom. It is our devastating indulgence in 
talk and self-explanatory criticism,” and so on. 
The whole boon ib written like that, and wc 
repeat that we. find, it tiresome. Tim story Is 
that of a man who has been blinded in the war, 
and who, for some reason' pr other, is desirous 
of putting down on paper an account of his 
young life in London before the war broke out. 
There is a lot of youthful enthusiasm and 
promiscuous experience, and too much long- 
winded argument. The friends of the imaginary 
author are obviously inteUigeht and, weda»say. 
rather pleasant people. $ttt 'there seetu^ 
precious little point in recounti^ their nnall 
adventures and long talks at suefi conailiderabh^ 
length. Of course, the book is true enai^ in a 
way . W e mean, that is to say, that it is thal 
hundreds of people, in real 
quite closely to the various paej^ 

What is puzzling us is why the bodk WSS Written 
and where its sigidficancje ^Somes m. . , 

M tiM Ntopirigte (Macmmaii» -7/fi «^. ^ 

This is a Sihdybf a very Sttage ii 

the Swiss moantains, snd of two iemintm 
.!•' ting and reacting on eadi othe: 
!': ihv :!:c::4Hi:p ol D^ly jru<^b” aiid no 
known author^ ^ the It 'W 

... despairing self-analysis one Who/ims loVec 
■ and lost; and seeks in . hfitillpine meral) 

4 dnfiing of her pain ; it’^lairelM into coined) 
when Mrs. Bainto end Mrs. Jncks, thn|ihttsr o 
whom is the widow; not cl ; ose^ Qerinm hnt o 
two. come upon the i it tondm 
when her unde the Dean; coining to capture tin 
author, ia himself captored^ Ddlv jnek^, he: 
” pa.st ” fiotwithstaii^g. The bodK is a iichl) 
ecxoiired cameo of pmaant bnt essentially huiuas 
emotions. Critics wtU be winiilerittg who wrot< 




VPNOTISM 

10,000 Free Propaganda Books 
by the BAYMONT IHSTITOTE 

■ ! ■ ' \Mi ciire lo know tlie tmtU about, thit .sul>j<cl ? 

" .vtnt like to progress as much in a tew weeks t-ix it 

II ' men and women to do ui as many » 

W'.iild you like to acquiK this wonderful j>ower vUicU 

joii lu ihi with coSc all that you now desirt;, but caniiot 
isli ,■ it’iiii'jil you H'k« to see all your ambitionM rctiltsed f 
le UiMit-iss to yontnelf ymi ought to do s^>. 

H !'• ,v(r will soQii be taught uiiiversallv, breause it is 
b'iii-u- i-i all who mean to progress, for, shorn of all exagger- 
yi’iioiistu IS Ute greatest and tlie strangest power ou earth, 
in*' first time on record an opportunity is given you i<> 

wfiich enables you to develop any specially dt^iret! 
'®’™ve ytiilir memory ; a power which eiiables vou 
«- :m irjii will aiid an irresistible force of pecsonOllty, iuid 
to master woakiunses, temper, or fault v in<-lin* 
ft VO. nil acquiriiig. and that power becomes aU the more 
realise that in your dealings with others it 
“‘t- • Upper Dc«.“ Mental and Hypnotic knowledge 
’■ ■ uimt> lo b>- .-it'le in j.ii:s ,i p!..ce of command, 
’■it.iiiiing iiiid c:ir;.liv« laisMbihin ■ in Hypnotism 

■■■ :■ «'!th siiriirirr, ,111 1 there .ir. miraculous and 

„ therenre ways of applying bjumotic 

complctety baffle the inilattiated obsehreV. 

IE MYSTERY EXPLAINED 

III •**,?** **• plauaad lo aend >ou a copy abaolute< 

•Ini' I?** ** y**** apply l>«forc the edition bocomas 
e 3i! J *"*“® nfforil and wish i» do oo ghny 

e a’ JLa?*** *»»‘«l|i*Ply raantion itait 

Rayi^otit ' ItistitutQ, 


English 

Overcoats 

F or OVrrsoQS 


m 


Individually ^^ut 
and m.'idolo your 
-ineaS'' 
urcs Invm English 
PnreWool C’lillis. 

No ‘ready 
Riadi’S ” nr “ scnii-ri;adies,'' Easy 
wear. Warm ami light. A1 qual- 
ity hi tings and linings. Direct 
froiii loom to weatcr — no iiiidvllc- 
men- only one profit. dO to Hu 
pjr cent Iwiter value th m ik>5,s 
ible if bought over- , 

seu'l. Mailed l2||/_ 
direct to you for ww/ 

To Measure Suits, 

individually cut j and made in 
Pine English or r a 
T weed from XO 0 v 

/cloih by the Yard 

algo supplied. 3V;yds. aver.ige 
suit IcngUi. 


aiee iKuerus .SoiiJ * 

WoTUedi. Euf^ish md Scaich 
Twetds, N/rgcr, sic., and cofiy- 
right Stit'Meusufc Chari, nU^J true anyahere. 

Gunmaioed Rntiaraction. Overcoats sent on 
7 days approval. Cash refudll if suit is returned. 

GROVI3 & LINDLEY, §SS&s: 

70, nlii Lion, Haddcrnllnld. CnO. 
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'Ehk ^ 


A ifoi^ uM^W^ifHir ill rfai^ 

Btadfoird/ ; (lil|6ithu^t 5s.^^ , .v j v < 

A good h&K b^n 'mlslished c^dctm 
the " hospital " side off the, waa*, hut: this; ‘we 
bellbve, is the first accdhjjt of ah: “ biEcial ” 
letter'TOter for t^e ''Vf»unded.^ 
acted in this capacity practically throughout 
the war, first at &e Boulogne hospital ahd sub- 
sequently at I5taples. ner "'record, though 
naturally sad rather than gay, was well worth 
preserving. Most of the letters were written at 
the patient's bedside, which meant that there 
was a good deal of conversation in addition to 
the actual writing ; and the picture of the 
sufferers given in this quiet narrative is vivid 
in its passages of pathos and humour. The 
young Scot who, fatally ill wnth pleurisy and a 
suiq^irating inflammation of one knee, was 
a-iki-l how lu* felt, and replied promptly, " No 
sae bad," ps^haps summed up as well as anybody 
else the s^|it of these patients. 

♦ 

Stert tS el Eftrtll and Saa. By Sir Ray I.ankester. 

(Methuen, 8s. 6d. net). 

A series of ne;wspaper articles on variems,^ 
scientUic subjects has been collated ih this 
volume. They include .such topics as pre-hisforic 
art, the scientific sigillficance of .species, a first- 
hand study of Vesuvius in eruption, hybrids 
■ ’ I ■ . . ^ , V”, the colour of water, sus- 
i i'. I . : through low temperature, 

and so f6rth. No one knows better than the 
author how to " populs^se " .scientific fact 
and theory, and the inquiring but uninformed 
mind will find plenty of stimulating fowl in these 
e.ssays. There is a good selection of line illus- 
trations. Those of animals reproduced from 
actual drawings by the pre-historic men who 
saw tiiiem. are quite a fascinating series. 

The BrailHftiit and their County. By Clayton 

Sedgwick Cooper (Heinemann, 15/- net). 

rSSThe interest of this book is largely commercial, 
though Mr. Cooper has a pretty gift of descrip- 
tion. and has studied and grasped the outstand- 
ing social characteristic^f the Brazilian people. 
Within recent years this, by far the lartrc.^*! uf 
the tSouth American republics, ha.s made liuge 
strides in development, aud here we get a 
aaphic vievT of what has been done io open up 
the vast resources of the country. An excellent 
account is given not only of the principal cities, 
but of the far less known country districts in 
the South and the forest region of the Amazon. 
The book is pleutifully and most interestingly 
illuStl:ated.:| 

By tht Wdy- By I,ady Alice Eyre (Nisbet. B/- 

»et).- ■ ■ '*■ ' ' 

Lady Alice Byte writes ple^^gutiy though 
without great distiuction, on a Variety of topics 
that have formed sutdjects of Imr reading. 
Shakespeare, Rudy ard Klpliri^ and '" “ ' * 

are all laid under i' 0 !j;.riiiiuiuii, 
with historical essays unde ‘ 



PersonaUty and Chairm. ' ilDinners a 
l>iti^ and “ True Friendship;** culled he 
French , and Ejj^sh sources, 
on Rostaad’a^Chanrid^/' is a sympathy 
interpretatm' of^-whlch the di^^tion rises aho 
the level cw most erf' she is at i, 
be.4t when she hi working, so to speak, from t 
■'.text. ^ ^ . ■ ■■■ ;■ -..-V ■ 

OtttilNifd ' '''#^1111. Ah.: , lilustrated .Moutl 
Irfaga^e.' (Oitford University Pre.ss. 

Amid the crowd of inouthlji' ’periOflicals ha vj 
no rai&on d'etre except the m eiit 

tainment of their readeii^; tlha new vcnti 
strikes a fresh note. It appears to havt 
definite mission ; that ol iiilerrstiug jteopio 
this country in foreign Lsuiiiiric't an*.! ])(:' 0 ] 
more particularly the |it>n-Chri.stian jicoidos 
the — with the ideal of ultimate rai 

brothiibood in the background. For t 
purpoi^ a notable list of contributors to 
numbers has been. secured. The calibre oi ll 
may be gleaned from the names of John i '-ri 
water. Rabindranath Tagore, Beatrice Ila: 
den, Mary Gaunt and others who have promi 
to write. This first issue leads off witli 
i:^Stalment of a new ^ial by Col. John IViu 
entitled " The Path of a King *’ ; there >1 
■ .story “ Jonah ’* by Mr. John Russell ; ' 
Maude Roy den w'ritea on " The Goal ot 
World’s Womanhood," and there are sir 01 
written articles on " The World-Wide ‘ i >< 
Danger ’’ and " Cinema Shows the WorhJ O'' 
by Mr. Basil Mathews, & poem " Build us ' 
better world " by Mr. Aifred Noyes. Lim! 
im|X)rtant coutribution by I«otd Robert t 
on ' .Every Race and the League of Nat.i<i 
The literary tone of the magazine is 
throughout, -and the illustrations are of a i 
standard. 

Thi Pilgrim. Edited: by 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 

The first number of thi$ quarri 

described "ar " A . Review of CRriktian I’ol 
and Religion," shows a welcome iutciit: -' 
treat broad questions of nfltgSbn imd 
broadj,wayt W:ili Major-General Sir iBi-il' 
Malice's* article on " The Cl*u*<?h and B 
national Problems we deal , oh- P 
other articles well worth study by tfie thou^'l 
layman are Lord Eustace Percy’s 'The Bi 
Missidii of Govemment," " Mysticism is 
lation lb Philosophy and Religion ” by the J 
of St. Paul's, and " Christian Unity : 
Theological Background ’’ by' the Editor, 
religions revival stimulated ih #1^^ countr. 
the suflerlngsof the washM, we wlieve, rec£ 
a fresh impetus from the social troubles 
have since superv^ad, and there is more 
ev^ an instiaettve; craving f^l^hitual 
leading of a Idud adapted to bring 
line with the new requiremeuts. I 
tni and a iatiure ^ The Pdi 


s.W:i920. 






STIDY OF UNGDA6ES* 


rilHB mia or woniaa wh^.lcaowi two .of tbri^ Xiangaag^^, or who stadifts'aad #ppUes Li^c aiift 
L Piycholoffy, is welt ^qaippad to commaad sactess in life, whether It be inMhe Buainets, 
jTechaicai, Scientific/ or Social worlds. ^ ^ ^ 

l^angliagea, I«ogic and Psychology is now rendered easy Mod ; 
fasclnatliifi by ^e. i^sth^ of the School of Simplified Stndy; the expert stalE work under the 
experienced ‘flirection' of 

d.v^l^OX, M. A. (Cantab.), Principal; 

Rev. F. hflGHiriNGALE, B.A« {Lond.), Director of Studies.! 

The Stttdeats of the School include Bishops. Ministers. Generals. Barristers iSoUdtors School- 
masters, Physicians, Banxera, Socretaries. Business Men. AU are delighted with their nroer^ under 
tile SimpUftei System taught by Private Correspondence Courses. ? 

Ttaa .Subjects luight by this Systim>rs! 


LAIN ' 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

Extracts from Students' Lettera 


ENGUSH 

PSYCHOLOGY 

LOGIC 


GRKK (Mw ■»«..» 

HEBREW 

ARANC 


Axiracn irom acuoeaia' Ltenara • n 

Jk" Yom Coursi is vtry intirgsHm ani mtU axplaintdi ih$ mUkxA of your itachin^ i$ txeelUat and tatyfor tk$ minitd 
gwai I am dtriving fom tig Courses ; J am Anding ihgm vgry^Hif^mtinti 

Senlfor prospectus of the Oiurei or Courses io which you are iotereated, 

* PuUjpartieulara and free Lesson Papers taheu trow the Course, wiU>e seat. 

Write at once to : — The SECRETARY, Schooi of SinIpUfied Study, LtA* 

17 , St Pwd’t Chambir*, 19 - 21 , Ludsate Hill, Loadwi) E.C. 4 . 


READ 

THEENfiLISHWOMAN 

Die only Monthly Review which, primarily 
dealing with the interests of women, 
also contains articles on 

POUIKAI, ECONOAOC and 
SOCIAL QUIQTIONS 
EHiMiATiclaancisMS 
SB^ STCHOES 


REimWS, ate^ 

1 /* net. 

Post Freiili to iilt parts of the World, 

Siemd ypuT' Kntiie and Address and 
Fourteen Shillings to 

‘ THE iWGWSSWOMAN.' Ltd., 

Q^Eti WO ~bAt: 


THE BANGER OF IGNORANCI 

T he great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has already - 
been tolerated too long. The result irf !l;e fslse, ■ rude | 

■. ••■-■■■- ■, .■•'■i : i’ >e e- ;N,ipp>:rnt 

never i-r ■•! .•.■■■ i -.-i *-‘11 iierfssiiv 
of understanding for your osm goidance and happiness, and m 
the stdee of those who look to you fog help on the compliBi ; 
problems of sex' and Nature. The^books listed below are pure, 
dean, and wholesome, yet they fully explain ^e wonKthu 
secrets of life and sex. Then is a datityb a eonrage, and a 
directness of expression which opens up the Ql under, 
standing in its most beautiful aspects. 

Tlis iwiees sf the lellsvinK fmpsrlaiil hooks 
iodods poilais ond o sopy M tho hoaroHd 
'• llodtG ond HltlonS Mt|titiio.»/^ 
MATRIMONY: Its lOUlgMimi and PrtvilW. 

Bt Mo.va BAiRb. Prefaced by the late Thoi^ 

Holmes. A ronarkable exposition of the truth ml 

concenung marriage* A very uecessaxy book <*/* 
HANHObO : Tfts Fietl ol Uli PriMoM to Itaii. 

' By Crarlss Thoupsw. . Preface by Rev. a / 

F.B. Meyer. Most hig^ endorsed*... ... «/* 

WQMANHOOO. By Mona Baxro. Ptefaend 

Dr. Mary ScharHeb^ The true, beautUol mean- a L 

i ng of. W fimftiilwvid w^ nliilwxl ... w/** 

TOUTN AND MAIDIMHOOO 1 or, loi RMloi|l 

for yoimi Fiopk!, A new book by Wai^r 
M. GAUkCHAV deoUng syiuikiihetically with a / 
the di?.r-jltJM of young men and women* ... w/** 

ORIOIN AND NATUREOr lEX. DyLAnyBLomrt 
Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy Bvansi and sumy a; 

othca. ... «. , ... ... r.. «/• 


HOW TOJtOVC 1 The Art oPOoirMilb awi Mwilap. 
By WAiXha M. Gauickan. The wny to true 
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STEAD’S PROSE CLA^*^ 

Stiff Coloured Covers, 1$.; post free 1l' ^ 

lliese Pvote Ckitict for Young are profueely and appiofiriately 

illustrated mtli draivingi.by gumpetent ardete. Good paper. Lei3^ ty|»e. 


The Red Cross Knight. 

Fairy Tales by Mark Lemon. 

Fairy Tales by Hals Andersen. 
Fairy Tales by Grimm. 

The Book of Glanfi^' 

*The Nursery Rhymes of Old England. 
Aliee in Wonderland. t 

* Robinson Crusoe. 


The Water Babies. 

‘*'Don Quixote. 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin. 

Stead’s Picture Shakespeare. 
*The Enchanted Village. 

The Fables of ^sop. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
*The Swiss Family Robinson. 


The volumes marked with an astejJsk (*) may be had attractively bound in 
coloured cloth boards at 2/6 each ; post free 2/9. In this form the Books 
ate recommended for Birthday Gifts and School Prizes. 


A FAIPINATING PICTURE and 
StORY BOOK. ' 


TEN TALES OF A HUNDRED 
YEARS^ AGO. 


Book of Stories The Post-Boy 


For BOYS and GIRLS. 

Stiff CoUmtj. Covers, 1 /«* ;t. post free! 12 
This volume contains thirty-two 
fascinating short stories on all man- 
ner of subjects ; it is illustrated by 
thirty-six deyer drawings which 
adds to its attractiveness and 
usefulness. 

A PRE^SENTATXON EDITION has also 
been prepared in doth bindiiig, and in 
this form it can be speciahy recom- 
mended as a gift-book. Price 2/f : 
by post 2 / 9 . 


And NINE OTHER TALES. 

Stiff Coloured Covers, 1/- ; post free 1/2 
These ten thrilling stories, well ' 
printed in clear type on good paper, 
describe how British cluldten worked 
and played a hundred years ago. 
There are sixteen full-page illus- 
trations. 

A PRESENTATION EDITION, in 
attractive coloured cloth boards, may be 
had for 2/9 ; post free, 2 / 9 . A chmm^ 
ing book for biithday gifts or school 
pnzes. 


Orders for the above publications should be given to Bookstalls, Booksellers, and 
Newsagents ; or if by post, remittances should be rent to E. W. Stbad, Manager, 

STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

Bank Buildiflgs, Kin^way, L^don, W.C. 1. . 


^lead's Descriptive and Giaesllled Catalogue of Bodies is sent post free to 
any address. A post card request for a copy will be promptly; attended to. 
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[ No. 371. V(qa. LXII.1 FotmderrW.T.Swu). INOVEMBER, 1920 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


T^ONDOK, Novemher 8///, 1920. out the proposals-^which were generally 

referred to as the “ datum line ” — ^by an 
We were disappointed overwhelming majority, which was even 
The Goal in the hope which we larger than the majority which decided in 
Strike. expressed on going^- to favour "of a strike. A complete deadlock 
,, press with dur last num- ensued, and as no one was able to find a 
lier, that a miners’ strike would be averted way out of the impasse, the strike notices 
by the Government's proposal to grant expired on Octi^ber 16th, and the strike 
increases of vrages to the miners on a began on the following Monday. ^Parlia- 
sliding scale which would base their earn- ment met on the day after, and in a House 
iiigs on the total output of coal in the which was prcdoundly impressed by the 
country. The miners’ executive agreed necessity for overcoming the obstacles 
with the coalowners upon the form’' in which had produced the strike,, Mr. Brace, 
wliich these proposals for a settlement M.P., the leader of the South Wales miners, 
siiould be put to the general body of the brought forward on his own initiative 
niiiicns, and a ballot was taken. The proposals which ultimately led to a re- 
leaders of the miners refrained from iiiak- sumption of negotiations with the Govern- 
ing any recommendation as to whether ment, and so paved the way for the formu- 
tlie proposals should be accepted or not. lation of new proposals which were suffi- 
t^nnion in the minirtg districts rapidly ciently attractive to induce both parties 
concentrated against acceptance of the to the dispute to abate part of their claims, 
oflered tetms, and th^ local leaders were 

for the most part vehemently opposed to New The deadlock had arisen 

acceptance, for they argued that the pro- Baais of largely owirm lj) the 
posjj^ placed ip obHgation upon the coal- k ^ ^ uiicompromislng atti- 

onwers to assist the miners in increasing * ’ tude of Mr. Hodges, 

output. On the contrary, they pointed the very able Secretary of the Miners’ 
out that in certain instances thd coal- Federation, who declared repeatedly that 
owners were already working the least the miners’ claiin to an iUimediate increase 
productive seams in their mines, and if of wages ratist be granted without any 
this practice shoia^ld become general, the conditions whatever attacliing to it. The 
miners would be at the jnbrcy of the coal- Government had been scarcely less un- 
owners who might at any time agree compToinisiiig in its refusal to make any 
among ihEinselves to work only the un- grant of increased wages unless the miners' 
productive seams, and isb reduce the out- claim was submitted to an impartial tri- 
pot of coal, thereby preventing the miners bunal. The Miners’ Executive had wisely 
h'oin gaining any benefit under the sliding abandoned its impossible daim to dictate 
arrangement. There Was much to the ^Vhrntnent how the excess profits 
in tfll| argument, and it proved so of the nUnihg industry were to be em- 
^ ■■'■ineiiig to the miners that they threw ployed, and the main issue between the 

' V ■ . ■ c ■ 
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miners and the Government had- 
been disposed of, leaving only the questiph 
of increased wages to be settled between 
the miners and the coalowners, ^th the 
Goirernment ho ding a watching brief for 
the public. Once the strike h^ bpgun, 
the exchange of Opinions upon the merits 
of the case among the leaders of the trade 
union movement, soon focussed public 
attention upon a few main points in the 
dispute. It became clear that the miners 
weie prepared to abandon their uncom- 
promising attitude which had refused to 
consider any conditions desighed to safe- 
guard the public against a still further 
decline in output^ and ' it became clear 
at the same time that the Government 
was willing to allow part of the excess 
profits earned by the export of coal* to 
become available for an immediate in- 
crease of wages, and so avoid another 
rise in the price of coal, the miners 
would give guarantees that output 
would not be reduced if wages were in- 
creased. At the same time, the justice 
of the miners’ complaint that they were 
being asked to guarantee increased output 
when they had no control over the most 
important iiiachiner>' of production, be- 
came generally recognised. Negotiations, 
were resumed in the second week of the 
^strike, and the Government left no room 
to doubt its intention to require the co- 
operation of the coalowners' with the 
miners in working towards a return to the 
pre-war rates of output. An elaborate 
basis of agreement was at last arrived at, 
under which the miners obtained the im- 
mediate advance of wages which they 
had demanded all along, while theinleaders 
pledged tihemselves to do all in t^eir power 
to prevent absenteeism from the mines 
on condition that the coalowners played 
their part loyally in production 

as far as they could. On that basis, the 
former principle of regulating wages in re- 
lation to output was accepted. However, ' 
this acceptance was gained, largely be- 
cause of the accompanying clauses of the 
agreement which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a national Wages Board and 
' local district committees to assist in keep- 
ing up output. The wages increases are to 
become operative at apee, but are subject 
to reduction in the New Year if the quartef 
which has now begun, and is to be treated 
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as an experiment period , to see what can 
be done in of increasing output, 

^ows a furi^r decline. 

These terms were finally 
The Thkd approved by the miners' 
Ballot. and the f^aldV^ re- 
submitted to the mineiis for approval in a 
ballot on Jhe first and second of this 
month, Smillie and Mr. Hodges, as 
well as Mr. Herbert Smitii, the President 
of the Yorkshire Miners' Association, 
cordially accepted the pri^osed settle- 
ment, and recommended the miners to 
vote for it. I<eader.s of some of the othei 
principal unions, and particularly Mr, 
J. H. Thomas, the Political ^cretary^ oJ 
the National Union Railwaymen joiner 
with them in urging the miners to accept 
the proposals, and appealed for theij 
acceptance with the argument that if thej 
were rejected, such a decision would b( 
equivalent to a vote of censure upon the 
Trade Union Leaders. Nevertheless tin 
terms niet with opposition, and wen 
alleged to be little better than a repeti 
tion of what one of the. miners' leader: 
dcvscribed as "the cursed datum line.’ 
South Wales and Lancashire soon madi 
it clear that they would vote hearih 
against acceptance, but eventually th< 
total figures gave a vote of 333, bOO u 
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favour of acceptatiCe^fijiMi 346,500 agaiiist* 
A bare majority tjie coi^romise 

had thus been secureq^ ^^ iyite^ wf th^ 
strenuous effosts of and Mr. 

Hodges tby ^ it acc^tedy But the 
majority to 

allow for the 

; i.ii>oratc bonstitution ol the Miners* Fed- 
eration . tivo^thirds of its 

members musti^te in laiycmr of a strike, 
or for a strike to ecMitinue,^if work is to 
cease ot hot to be resumed. The strike 
was, therefore, dedaredi at an end, and 
work was generally resumed on Monday, 
November 8th. 

Three weeks of the coal 
A Cloal strike havi^ resulted in 
Peace at Last ? widespread unemploy- 
ment in many industries 
which depend upon coal for their factories. 
The Potteries, especially, as well as the 
engineering trades and the textile trades 
have had to work, short time or else close 
down altogether, and in all branches of 
industry and commerce, the dislocation of 
orchnary business due to the strike, has 
caused a set back to mdustrial revival and 
has cost an incalculable sum in cancelled 
orders. The miners theinselves have all 
but exhausted their strike funds in a 
strike which has produced no tangible 


oeiMtt, in railway admin- 

i^ratteu/ it h&rat ^ gone a long 

^y towards securing peace on the rail- 
ways by t^^ distrust of the rail- 

wayman towards a system in whieh they 
had no controlpand which they believed to 
be used for exidoiting their labour to earn 
dividends for the shareholders. If a 
similar result can be achieved by a settle- 
ment with the miners, a new hope will 
have arisen of establishing peace, or at 
any rate a suspension Of hostilities for a 
considerable time, between Labour and 
Capital in the coal industry. Until that 
peace is in sight, it is equ^y impossible 
for Capital to embark confidently upon 
new enterprises, and' for the Government 
or anyone else to make constnictavc plans 
to deal with unemployment.' As it is, 
unemployment which would in any case 
have been abnormally high this winter 
owing to the slump in trade, has been 
increased considerably by the dislocation 
of ind ustry caused by the Coal strike. 
It remains for the Government to repair 
the injury done to trade by tlif strike as 
speedily as it can, by losing no time in 
establishing the Wages Board promised to 
the miners, and by creating among them 
the confidence which they do not now 
^possess, that every effort will be made to 
secure its successful operation. 


results that would reasonably be held to 

have justified recourse to a strike. Yet Death of ^.fter a hunger strike 
something will have been gained if the the Lord Mavor 
termination of the strike brings with it a Cork ^ Mayor of Cork 

new s^rit of cooperation between the * died in Brixton Prison 

miners arid the cc^owners, and if the on October 25th. Two days earlier, one 


proved Wajg;es Board is conducted in a 
spirit of genuine sympathy and with a real 
desire to put an end to the ceaseless agjta- 
wiich has^ demoralised, the mining 
indttet^ in yeats; and undermined 

that itt fU^ is 

ind^nsaWe enterprise 

in ^ rmfway strike last 

ye^'''.tt' ' tb;.' thet fpnnktion'"^: 4-. 'National' 
Bdard, compo^ of ra^esentotiyes of the 
raiimymen ai^ of public, sitting 
with ^i^ the railway 

manaierii. to esri^ 

wbs^ thb effect experiment 

in j(^i 

syst^ there are'at 

least grottt^ th^ even 

iliQ»^’'l|||^ ^ay lead to a 


of the eleven untried prisoners who were 
on hunger strike in Cork Goal bad also 
die^, and a second of them disii on the 
same' day as the Lord Mayor of Cork. 
The Government had thus brought to a 
successful conclusion its policy of refusing 
to jdaid in any way to the agitation, to 
which the King himself at first lent his 
influence, to secure the release of the Irish 
political prisoners who were protesting 
against their imprisonment by the only 
method left to them. While 'the eleven 
prisoners on hunger strike in Cork were 
not tried. Lord Mayor McSwiney was tried 
before a court martial and convicted 
under ^^1^^ Act. The only 

definite charge aga^^ him was that he 
had in his possession a copy of the secret 
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cypher of the Royal Itish Constabulary. Jreland, and the ev^^bs 6l the past mouth 
No evidence was ever produced atithe triaj have so shaken ow^onfidenCfein the truth- 
to connect him in any way with the miir- fulness at any^te of Sir Hainar Green- 
ders of the Irish Constabulai-y, and he was wood, that we find it impossible to believe 
convicted entirely on the unproven, and in any 'Statement whatsoever that comes 
our belief, the unjust supposition that he from him unless it is supported by inde- 
was implicated in a conspiracy to murder pendent evidence froip outside. We re- 
members of the Irish police. We cannot gard the publication of this document, 
accept the view that even in Ireland it is a designed to convict the X^rd Mayor after 
crime for the Lord Mayor of an iihportant his death as a singularly disgraceful at- 
city to be in possession of the code of the ' tempt to caluminate a inan who was tried 
police force which, nominally at least is at for definite offences before a military court 
his disposal for the enforcement of civil which had cbmplete access to every docu- 
justice and the protection of propertv. ment that could be usejJ to convict him. 
As a matter of fact, the Royal Irish Con- We have no hesitation in saying that we 
stabulary in the South of Ireland have disl)elieve entirely in the authenticity of 
long ceased to perform any police duties this particular document. Sir Hamar 
in the ordinary sense, and since they are^ Greenwood has carried disregard for 
employed by the Government for no other accuracy of speech to lengths which we 
purpose than' to raid and arrest, and in would not have believed possible. He has 
some cases to shoot at sight in their own even stated in the House of Commons that 
homes, peaceful citizens who sympJlthise not one single instance of reprisals carried 
with the demand for Irish self-government, out by the black-and-tans or the troops 
we cannot see that the Lord Mayor of Cork has been substantiated by those who have 
or of an^vother Irish city is guilty of a raised an agitation about their campaign 
crime in {^curing information which may of organised violence. To accept that 
enable him to protect his citizens from statement would be to repudiate the 
such attacks by the armed forces of the veracity of scores of English and American 
Crown. In any case there can be no journalists of repute w^ho have described 
excuse for the Goveriiment's action in these shameful tragedies from first hand 
waiting until the I^ord ^fayor's death was evidence. We have ourselves seen ample 
announced, to publish a document which festimony coming direct from sources 
is alleged to have been found in his desk with which we are acquainted, which 
on the day of his arrest, but of which no leave no doubt as to the Government’s 
mentioij lyas made previously in all the policy of terrorisfii. We have noticed in 
elaborate case which was constructed detail in previous issues of this Reviev' 
against him by the Government. The some of the most flagrant instances of 
document which the Govermiient pro- reprisals, 
duced after the Lord Mayor was dead 

would sqem to implicate him completely ^ . We need scarcely com- 

in the preparation of an arsenal for the ^ Annan upon, thfe final 

Irish Republican Army. If such a docu- Brvee proofs which theGoveffi 

meiit was in existence, why was it not ^ V ment have given of 

produced at the fitting time. their^' own bad faith by their treat'- 

ment of the wife of a distinguished 
Is the Govern- question is a highly English politician. Mri Annan Bryce, 

ment tellM H Bryce has amply earned a right 

the truth r the whole • issue to be heard on pubHc questions by 

upon which Sir Hamar her generous action in converting her large 
Greenwood has sought to base his own house in County Kerry itito a convalescent 
defence in recent debates of Parliament, hospital for officers during the war. She 
of whether the (k)vemnient’s statements personally took charge of the hospital 
in regard to events in Ireland are or are for several years, and conducted it as a 
not to be believed. We have expre^d hospital at her owh expense. She has 
doubts before now about the Govern- lived there since, and during hey j*«idcnce 
ment’s veracity, in matters relating to in County Kerry, she has hacT personal 
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knowledge of outrages committed by the man of the Irish Prisoners Board, and Mrs. 
troops and the arrn^ police. Mr. Annan MacMahon, mother of the Permanent 
liryce, whose pers^ir record in public Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, have 
life entitles him to be^l^ard with all re- had their houses searcheH, and their 
spect, apart from the met that he is private papers taken away. Even more 
brother to the most distinmiislu-d am- fantastic, but syriiptomatic of the reckless 
bassador we ever sent; to the United States, terrorism whifih the military are enforcing 
has written two Icmg liters to The in Ireland, was a raid in County Cork 
Times making , definite charges against carried out by a military party under an 
the military .government 'rof Ireland, and ofiicer, upon the house of Miss Penrose 
j)iiblishing the correspondence he vras Fitzgerald, who not only is a cousin of the 
received from General Macreadj^ and King’s private secretary, Uord Stamford- 
froni Sit Hamar Greenwood, in which both ham, but actually had one of the Resident 
alike repudiate responsibility for what has magistrates of the county living in the 
occurred. His letters have attracted con- house. Even the wholesale reprisals on a 
siderable attention throughout the coun- scale similar to the destruction of Bal- 
try, and Mrs. Bryce was invited at the briggan or Mallow have begun again, 
end of October to address a meeting in Towns and villages have been sacked and 
Wales which was being held to protest burnt within the past few week-s, while 
against the policy of reprisals. She ^many entire countries outside of East 
actually landed at Holyhead, and was Ulster have been intimidated so .savagely 
there detained by the Government’s that no man can sleep in security in his 
instructions, sent back to Dublin, and own house. Th«^e who are in any way 
actually imprisoned there, and soon after- identified with the popular movement, 
wards released. The Government knew especially if they have been elected to 
that it could not deny her accusations, imi)ortant positions such as membership 
and in its determination to prevent her for a Parliamentary constitu«cy or of a 
from declaring publicly the facts within county council, are Uable to be seized as 
her knowledge, it took to itself power to hostages, and arrested, or to have their 
interfere with her liberty of action at houses burned down by way of reprisal 
Holyhead, as though the Coercion Act and their families turned out into the 
applied to Wales as well as to Ireland. night. F.ven the correspondents of some 

of the principal English newspapers are 
Wh t th "I'hat the Government, no longer safe, and Mr. Hugh Martin, the 
_ ® while it repeatedly dis- special representative in Ireland of The 

P u claims any responsi- Daily News has been so directly thibatened 

rolicy Means, deliberate with assassination by the black-and-tans, 

policy of reprisals, is in fact, carrying out that he has to go from place to place con- 
a systematic policy of terrorism through- cealing his identity, 
out Ireland, cannot be doubted. Sir ; 

Hamar Greenvrood has been driven back Effect protest against this 

upon; the defence that such attacks as uno,. American 

^ave been niaHe npoh the dvil population Presidency being 

have been acts of legitimate self defence ^ ’ conducted in the name 

ill the course of raiding suspected houses of the British Government in Ireland, not 
for arms and ammunition. He ieliber- only because of its inherent immorality, 
ately cbnce^s the fact that on this pretext but because it has destroyed the prestige 
the houses'of countless unoffending people of this coimtry throughout the world, 
in Ireland have been raided, broken up or? Ireland is at the present time full of news- 
burnt, and fired into. For instance, the paper correspondents from America, and 
houses of Mr. Eiskiiie Childers, the well- from most of the Continental countries, 
known En^ish Xiberal, and of Mrs. J. R. who see from day to day fresh evidence 
Green, the historian, have been raided in of the Prussian terror which is being en- 
this way, and 60 indiscriminate has the forced in Ireland, and send elaborate 
jiolicy of. rai<ing houses become, that reports about it to their own papers which 
ainon^tIiers,jiitt; Chair- are in most cases glad to publish circum- 
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stantial reports whicli tlirow discredit upon passpor^ restrictions— ^are tb collect. 

British policy. Above all, we-fannot In the very jawk 
afford at the present time to deepen the ^^ections were h^a, the Ath^caa Press 
gulf of misunderstanding wMch sep^ates and the Press at the whote world to 
us from the United States. In the closing report the stoty of how the co^n: of the 
stages of the Presidential ^election both I^ord Mayor of Cork was violeatly smed 
parties were equally outspoken in denun- by a detachment of black'and-tdns sent 
ciation of British policy in Ireland, and specially from Dublin to Holyhead, and 
while Governor Cox made a more direct transferred, aft^r his relatives had been 
bid on behalf of the Democrats for the fordbly ejected from the vaii in which the 
support of the Irish vote, there is little coffin was carried, to a steamer specially 
doubt that the Republican victory will chartered by , the Government at the last 
mean a period of intensely anti-English moment to ppevent a public funeral from 
administration in the United States, being held in Dublin. 

Both parties, in fact, fought the election 

in so far as it was concerned with foreign Q t ‘ The jpolicies which the 
issues, on the basis of a reaction against Govpmmeht is pursuing 

the close co-operation with the British ■ at the present time 

Government which was the principal produce events and 

cause of President Wilson’s defeat on the conibinaticms of forces which must have 


Ueague of Nations . Ireland figured largely 
in the last and most important weeks of the 
campaign. . Governor Cox found it neces- 
sary to interpret his support of the Ueague 
by arguing that the future of Ireland must 
be one of tjje test cases wliich the League 
would hav^ to settle. On the other hand, 
the Republicans who took their stand 
princip^ly on the rejection of the Peace 
Treaty, denounced it, and the League of 
Nations Covenant which it embodies, as a 
League of Power, created by British 
diplomatists to guarantee their own im- 
mense acquisitions of territory since the 
war by^obtaining the aid of other nations 
to make their empire secure. And up to 
the last moment, while every action of the 
British Government which was liable to be 
reported to our disadvantage in America 
must inevitably count against us in the 
election v^hjch was about to take place, 
the Amencftu Press was provided with a 
series of outrages by the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland so flagrant that even dur- 
ing a Presidential contest, they could not 
fail to figure with large headlines in the 
newspapers. One important American 
journal, the New 'York Nation , has even 
instituted a pubh'c inquiry into the acts 
of reprisal which have taken place in Ire- 
land, and has obtained the services of a 
great number of the most inSuential -men 
in American public life to investigate the 
evidence which the British Government 


incalculable results in a fntutte that may 
at any time become menacing. The most 
disquieting fact with which we have to 
reckon in the present .state of international 
^litics is the total estrangement which 
has grown since the war between oursdyes 
and the United States. Had Governor 
Cox been made President, it would have 
been at least possible that a return to our 
former friendly relations with America 
might have taken place if the Government 
decided to reverse its Irish policy and settle 
generously with Ireland, and so give the 
most practical pledge of its faith in its 
public professions to the American people. 
Governor Cox was at least genuinely con- 
cerned for the immediate estabffshment 
of an effective League of Nations. Had 
he become President and set to work to 
help in giving life to the Le^ue, the 
White House would have beeiji brpught 
far closer to Downing Street, ■ 
Governor Cox, having fought tiie election 
mainly on the issue of The League of 
Nations, has gone down before an over- 
whelming landslide, which has brought 
the Republicans back to power with a 
majority such as President Wilson never 
commanded. His antagonist. Senator 
Harding, who will now succeed President 
Wilson at the end of six months, has 
been selected by the Rei^tiblic^ns aboye 
all because he is con^de^d.*to be In 
every way a safe man for tfe Preadeacy. 


suppresses, and which they-— in spite of all 
attempts to interfere with the inquiry by 


He has been chosen not for any mstin- 
gm'shed public record, nor for ahy^^rsonal 
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qualities df politic^ imagination or cap- 
acity, but simply smd ^ely because he can 
be counted upou to^^birk upon no 
daring policies' whether- at^me dr abroad. 
In domestic j^Htics he act 

in loyal subsemC^^ the dida of the 
plutocracy%fii!t±Lfii^ candidature, 

and won inm th^ P^esid^cy. America is 
tired ol the e^4^s seti^ of experiments, 
in social reforni foreign politics 

which were imtiat^ under President 
Wilson’s administration. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of American electors who 
have returned Senator Harding to power, 
yearn for domestic peace and a return 
of the prosperous stable conditions under 
which Americfin^ industry throve and 
forged ahead in^the past generation. In 
foreign politics, they have equally decided 
to refrain' from all interference with the 
affairs of other nations. They have 
reverted ddiberatel^'^ and decisively to 
their traditional doctrine of isolation in 
world politics. 

In another sense, also, 
His Prospects Senator Harding’s elec- 
as President, tion is a triumph for the 

parties of reaction. One 
of the principal considerations wliich 
induced the leaders of the Republican 
Party to adopt him for the Presidency was 
a de.sire to lessen the power which, under 
Mr. Wilson’s increasingly arbitrary exer- 
cise of authority, has become vested in the 
President. Shrewd constitutionalists like 
Senator Lodge, cakiilated that if a man of 
commonplace ability were sent to the 
Wliite Hou^e, the Sraate could, within a 
few years, reassert its proper influence 
upon politics. The Presidency of the 
United States was never intended to 
become^ the autocracy which Mr. Wilson 
imde of it ; and the completeness of his 
defeat is. due^argely to the feerce resent- 
ment of the Senate against his high - 
handed treatment of their opposiribn to 
the P^ce Treaty' and to the bitter struggle 
throughout last year, in which the Re- 
publican leaders in the Senate proved 
themselves to be, to some extent at least 
the champions of representative govern- 
ment in Americaii^ which President 
Wilson Mmself collapsed a broken and 
diseredited,.mayfi. That struggle for the 
rights of tie Senate as against the Presi- 
dent will tmdpubt^ly continue under 
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senator Harding’s Presidency, but it will 
; conrinneiheiremmste^ that wUl ensure 
; victory for the Senate. The deadlock 
which aJjose over the Peace Treaty be- 
tween President Wilson and the Republi- 
can majority in the Senate may con- 
ceivably arise again with a Senate, which 
/as it is now constituted, contains a bare 
Republican majority which may on 
various issues either be. enlarged or dis- 
appear. Should Mr. Harding attempt to 
defy the Senate, as President Wilscm did, 
he would undoubtedly be opposed not only 
by the solid block of Democratic votes in 
the Senate, but by those of his own party 
whose jealousy of their own right and 
privileges brought about Mr. Wilson’s 
downf^l. Therefore, it would seem that 
Senator Harding's election will result in a 
revival of power for the Senate, and a 
imipution of the President’s personal 
authority, both because of the Senate’s 
determination to reassert its own influence 
in public affairs, and because of the person- 
al mediocrity of the new President. In- 
ternally, the United States is likely, we 
believe, to prosper under th^new ad- 
ministration. Its principal aifficnlties 
will most probably arise from Senator 
Harding’s dealings with Labour, for he 
is credited with the will, if not the inten- 
tion of reviving the old and drastic 
methods of strike breaking which were 
characteristic of American administra- 
tion not many years ago. • 

Another In P^urbpean politics* 
Misunder- there have been ^veral 

standing developments of great 
with France, importance during the ' 
month. One of the most significant 
was the decision by the British, Govern- 
ment .to forego the claim to which it was 
entitled under the Peace Treaty, to con- 
fiscate any Germany property in British 
possession as security of payment of the 
German indemnity in the event of repu- 
diation of its war debts by any German 
government. With the principle of this 
decision we cordially agree, but it would 
have been impossible to devise a more 
unfoAunate method of publishing the 
decision than that which the Government 
actually adopted. Without any warning* 
to the Allies, and without any previous 
consultation with them on the subject, 
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tilt Government announced unobtrusi\^ely 
through the Board of Trade that it would 
forego the right which France and Belgium 
and other countries which have suffered 
terrible devastation at the hands of Ger- 
many during the war, regarded as vital to 
their future security. The result was an 
immediate outcry in the French Press 
against the action of the British Govern- 
ment. Had the decision been communi- 
cated formally ahd with due warning, to 
the Allied Governments, there vrould have 
beep, little cause for recrimination, al- 
though our Allies might reasonably com- 
plain that by foregoing this claim which 
they regarded as essential, we were pre- 
judicing their claim in the eyes of the 
world. But the Government s method of 
making this announcement was particu- 
largly objectionable, because it exposed us 
to the charge of having made a secret 
agreement with Germany behind the 
back^ of our Allies, under which w^e could 
immediately resume trade with Germany 
on a basis much more favourable than was 
possible to them. For months past, 
trade with Germany has stagnated, for the 
easily iiilf lligible reason that no German 
trader would export to countries abroad 
wliich were in a i>osition to confiscate his 
goods if the German Government ever 
repudiated its debt. This was, in fact, 
one of the most disastrous consequences 
of the reparation clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the (government acted 
wisely in deciding to break the deadlock. 
Unfortunately, w'hereas we can afford 
to take risks about the payment of 
the German indemnity, because of our 
immense wealth and the vast re.sources 
of the Empire, neither France nor Belgium 
can hope to recover from the devastation 
of the w^r until a great part of the repar- 
ation money has been paid to them. 
Some form of collective financial guar- 
antee, which will advance credits to the 
bankrupt countries wlfile securing the just 
claims of the devastated countries to re- 
ceive the reparation demanded by the 
Peace Treaty has yet to be created. 

General Peace l.)etween F^ssia 
WrangePs Poland has at last 

Last Stand; signed, and the 

Bolsheviks are now con- 
ceniratirig their entire military forces 
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upon the Southern front with a vie^^' t( 
overwhelming (^neral Wrangei. He hm 
already been di^n "back from his ad 
vanced posts the Dnieper and ha* 
heen comptellef to fall back in the face o; 
superior forces upon bis defensive line; 
around the Crimea. Unless some interna 
revolution leads to the collapse of tin 
Moscow Government, there would seen 
to be no chance of his being able to main 
tain his position in the Crimea unaided In 
French troops. France is in fact already 
supplying him wdth munitions, and in tin 
event of hi.s being forced to withdraw 
from the Crimea, it seems certain thal 
French warships wdll guard his retreat ant 
bring the remnants of his army away t( 
safety. Reports of an impending collapse 
of the Moscow Soviet have so far proved a.- 
baseless as the similar stories winch have 
been circulated at frequent intervals diir 
ing the pa.st two years, and there is littli. 
reafeou to doubt that, having made peact 
with Poland and terminated all foreign 
wars, the Bolsheviks will be able to drivt. 
General Wrangel out of his last foothold in 
Southern Russia, and for the first tiiiic 
hold undisputed possession of the foniiei 
Russian empire. But whether that succcsj; 
is likely to endure for long under the ad- 
ministration of Benin and Trotsky is a 
difierent matter. pAudence coiitinue.s to 
ajccuraulate, more rapidly now that access 
to Bolshevik Russia is becoming less 
difficult, and since the number of inde- 
pendent witnesses who have visited Rc(! 
Rassia daily increases, which all tends 
to show that the Bolshevik system has 
completely broken down, and is quite 
incapable of reconstructing the ordinary 
life of the country which it destroyed. 
In every other country the revolutionary 
movement appears to be steadily sub- 
siding. The fires of the world revoluti^i 
would seem to have nearly burnt them- 
selves out, and it may be that the Bol- 
shevik organisation which has^ts head- 
quarters in ' Moscow, will itself not long 
survive the establishment of peace 
' tiiioiiglaMsi Eastern Europe. N'ot least 
among the difficulties of the Moscow 
Government is the incorporation in the 
Red Armies of hundreds of thousands of 
those who fought with Denikin, afid Kolt- 
chak for the overthrow of the revolution- 
ary Government under Benin. - 
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An extremely serious 
Death of situation jhas arisen 
KiuS Greece, for ^^reece by the 
deatS^ King Alexan- 
der as the result of an acd^ntal bite by a 
monkey. death raises anew the 

vexed question of the Qreek dynasty. 
Constantihej whb was forced to abdicate 
the Kingshil) during the war after a 
general dectibn which pronounced over- 
whelmingly iri favour of M. Venezelos in 
his contest with him over Greece’s attitude 
toward^ the war, was compelled to con- 
sent to the succession of his younger son, 
Alexander, who was the only one of the 
family whom the Allies could trust not 
to work for Germany. The Crown Prince 
was set aside in favour of Prince Alexander 
and now that the young King is dead, 
L \-Kiiig Constantine and the Crow n Prince 
are both intriguing hard to regain the 
throne. As both of them were ruled out 
after the general election of 1916, M. 
Veiiezelos, as Prime Minister, in the 
National Assembly, offered the throne to 
thc' youngest son, Prince Paul. He, 
however, under the influence of his father 
itid his elder brotlier, has declined to 
4(rce])t the throne, stating that it belongs 
by right to his father or. at least to the 
ddest son. M. Venezelos has uncom- 
i)r«»misingly defied any such proposals, 
;md .states that in view of the general 
lection held, during the war the ex -King 
has forfeited all claim to the throne, and 
iliat, whatever attitude the rest of the 
Assembly might adopt, he liiniself w'ould 
resist Constantine’s return to power, 
should he find himself to be the only 
neconcilable left in Greece. 'Phe whole 
'onstitution of Greece is at stake in the 
i>ri‘sent crisis, and it is to be hoped that 
\ enezelos who has already saved^his 
:u"ntry in a similar crisis may save Greece 
nice again. At the Peace-making at Ver- 
sailles, he was one of thfe four or fiv® really 
^ifat figures in the Conference, and no 
I'dional leader has served his country 
vith ^eater self-sacrifice or with more 
Magnificent success! As a result of the 
I'l t aties with Bulgaria and Turkey, Greece 
las attained h position of h adei'^hii* in the 
"‘■ar Hast, with greatly increased terri- 
fies, and with a firm footing in the most 
-'.a,hly developed provinces of Asia JVIinor. 
bm. iier triumph has yet to be consoli- 


dated. And if the present crisis should 
result in the accession of a monarch who 
refused to work loyally with the Greek 
Prime Minister, who has incurred the utir 
dying hatred of the ex-King and the 
Crown Prince, divided counsels may bring 
about' the downfall of Greek prosperity 
and a new lea& of life to the tattering 
power of Turkey. 

Municipal Elections 
Scotland and were held at the be- 
Prohibition. ginning of the month in 

all the municipalities 
in the country outside of Ivondon. A year 
ago, Labour gained such sweeping suc- 
cesses in these elections as suggested that 
in municqial politics the Labour move- 
ment might gain .that training and ex- 
perience without which it cannot hope 
to w^in control in Parliament eventually. 
Unfortunately thc result of the large 
majorities w^liich Labour won last year by 
something in the nature of .surprise tactics 
has been to increase rates in many in- 
stances to a level which has provoked 
revolt among the ratepayers^ For a 
great part of this rise in rates w*are fully 
aware that ' not the Labour repre- 
sentatives, but thc action of the Govern- 
ment is to blame. However, in the 
elections which have just been held. 
Labour has in fact, suffered a defeat 
scarceh" less remarkable than the victory 
which it gained last year. But we hope 
that thc Labour Party wifi not be dis- 
couraged this reaction, and will per- 
.severe in its attempts to gain wide repre- 
sentation in all the municipalities. It was 
not to be expected that Labour candidates 
elected with ^ easy a victory should 
appreciate from the start the necessity of 
drastic retrenchment in the rates, or 
should' be conservative in their attitude 
towards proposed irew enterprises. More 
interysting in many ways than any other 
recent elections are the polls wliich are 
now being taken in Scotland to decide 
whether each district shall go “ dry.'’ 
That such a referendum should be taken 
is a triumph for the temperance move- 
ment in Scotland, such as Jew^; of its 
leaders bad hoped to see in their lifetime. 
The elections have aroused extraordinary 
interest aiid excitement in Scotland, and 
both sides have spared no effort to seaire 
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victory at the polls* Two , alt^atiyes, 
other than the continuahc^e of existing 
conditions are placed before tte; el^oia. 
To secure complete prohibition ^ the- 
liquor trade, 54 per ceiit. bf ^e electors 
must vote for it. Only 35 per cent., 
however, need vote for limitation of 
licences in order to secure the reduction of 
the total licences in the district by oiie 
fourth of their number: Twenty*fottr 
districts voted for no change in the exist- 
ing licenses, but in four prohibition has 
actually been carried, and in nine others 
the limitation of licences will tfike effect 

Public resentment 
Government against the extrava- 
Extravagance. gance with which the 

Government continues 
to conduct the administration of its great 
departm^ts has found expression in a 
number of important protests by in- 
fluential critics during the month. The 
committee which was appointed to in- 
quire into the work performed by the 
Labour as a result of Lord 

Askwith*' demand some months ago for 
their total abolition has taken a great 
deal of evidence, and is expected to report 
before long. Notwithstanding the .severe 
criticism which this department of the 
Ministry of Labour has called forth, the 
Government is making active prepar- 
ations for adding a large number of new 
Labour Exchanges to cariy out the work 
involved in the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance which has become oper- 
ative under the recent Act, Critics of the 
exchanges, and especially Mr. Harold Cox, 
urge that the creation of new labour ex- 
change^ can only involve the establish- 
ment of a new vested interest in maintain- 
ing the Extravagant cost of the Labour 
Ministry, and they insi^ that by an 
arrangement with the trade Unions, the 
Government could have the entire work 
of unemployment insurance' done at a 
comparatively insignificant expense by the 
trade unions thenSselves. The Trade 
Unions could undoubtedly take over the 
j^eater pajt of their .work, but some 
Government Agency yrill be necessary, 
Avorking in close co-c^rati6n with the 
trade unions, to provide for the large 
number of Workers who do not belong 
to any trade imion. Mr^ Geoffrey prage. 


the well-knpwn econoti^^, has * drawB 
attention also to appalling growth in 
the total e^endj^re on oj 

social legislati^ i^s Olil ige pensions 
education, PrpvisiQn of Meals lution 
health insurance, poor la^w, etc., Eor the 
whole United Kingdom the . tbtal ex- 
penditure on these, nt^erous forms oi 
state subsidy to the pbdret of tht 

population, has risen frbin :2i^ m 
in 1891 to 40 millions in 1^1, to 6£ 
millions in 1911, and to 173 nflflaons in 
1919 or the last available year,* whicli 
in some cases is not later than 1916, si; 
that this last figure is well below the real 
total. Moreover, this total has to lx 
incVeased still further in view of this 
year's debates in PMiament, which havt 
added from the taxes alone 10 millioiiE 
for old age pensions, 15 millions for educa- 
tion, 11 J millions for housing, 22 millions 
for out-of-work donation and resettlement, 
4 millions for unemployed insurdnce atid 
6 millions for national health insurance, 
There is a further increase of 72 millions 
in war pensions for 1920, so that in all 
;fl4ii.<MMt,iMU» has to be added to the 
^173,000,000 of 1919. Deducting every 
sort of receipt from voluntary or otlici 
sources apart from rates and taxes, there 
remains a total expenditure of at least 
^286,000,000 to be found from rates and 
taxes in 1920 as against £25,000,000 in 
1891. Scarcely less surprising than tlx 
totals here presented is the fact that 
some 28 million i^sons out of a tola 
jmpulation of 48 millions in the Unitec 
Kingdom benefit directly by one or mon 
of these subsidies. Even subtr$>cting tht 
expenditure upon education .and tin 
number of j^ersons who benefit by it 
there remains a total expenditure o: 
£25^,000,000 benefitting some 20 lUilH^r 
people. 

. [We regret ihat Mr, Johffi WMace, M,F- 
was erroneously described in a recent issu> 
of this as an dnd^pe/»dM Libera 

Member of Parlidment, As d iUMpter o 
fact, although he has taken a ver^f 
dent line, he has not severed his 
with the Coalition, 

among Coalitipn uf R- 





Current Events 


FOR OCtOBER. 


i.—The miners’ delegates decided by a 
majority on 'a card vote to suspend the 
strike notices, and to submit to a ballot of 
the miners the la^t offer made by the coal 
owners for successive increases in wages, 
based on corresponding increases In output. 

Sir Ilaniar Greenwood and Sir Nevil Macready 
attended a conference at 10, Downing-street, 
at which the Premia and other members 
of the Cabinet were present. 

The Emir of Bokhara is in flight to Afghanistan 
with the object of seeking support against 
the Bolsheviks. Emissaries of the latter at 
Kabul have been striving for an alliance 
with the Ameer. 

riic report of the Committee on re-organisation 
of the Indian Army has been puldished. 

The special court of honour in Chile has detrided 
that Sexior AJlessandri was legally elected 
president of the Itepublic at the recent 
election, 

)ct. 2. — The Bishop of Manchester has decided 
to resign his see at the end of the year. 

The. Daily Herald appealed for financial 
assistance. Of £400,000 asked for last year, 
only £90,000 has been received in cash, and 
.‘.;24,000 promised by the N.U.R. 

The conference of the C.G.T. at Orleans has 
by a large . majority declared against the 
third Internationale. 

King Alfonso has signed a decree dissolving 
the Cortes, and the policy which Senor 
Date's Government will submit to the 
country will include sweeping financial 
reforms. 

^Ir. Edison has stated that he is engaged on 
an instrument by which he expects to 
establish free communication 'with the d^ad. 

(rcneral 3mt)ts haSj in view of the determina- 
tion of the Nationalists to adhere to a policy 
secession, issued a manifesto appealing 
to all right-minded South Africans to join - 
together in a new party to fight the policy. 

)i;t . 3. — The Bishops of London and Chelmsford 
held ordinations. The former’s list con- 
tained 23 candidates for deacon's orders, 
and the latter’s 10. 

)cl. 4.— The Chemical and Dye-stuff Traders’ 
Associatioh have submitted a memorandum 
to the Board Trade in which suggestions 
are made for the re-organisation of the 
Britisdi Dye hffl^ttfjacture, and a scheme for 
licences fbr.'im^rtation of dye-stuff. 

V Sinn. Fein court was raided by police and 
soldiers at Mea1^, and documents seiecd. 

^*ord Haig addressed a City meeting at Glas- 
gow oh bSaialf of unemployed ex-service 
oificetiMhd men. 


The armistice between the Poles and the 
Lithuanians has been broken, the Poles 
having attacked l^ithuaniau posts. 

The text of the draft of the proposed agriei^ 
ment for trading with Russia is published, 
but it is imderstOod that no agreement will 
be concluded, nor will any negotiations to 
that end be resumed, until satisfactory 
assurances have been received by the 
British Government from the Soviet auth- 
oritie.s on certain outstanding questions. 

Mr. Wilson issued an appeal on behalf of 
^ the League of Nations in which he declares 
that the coming Presidential election .should ’ 
be a solemn referendum on tlie covenant. 

Oct. S. — Negotiations for the rete'^ititm by the Air 
Ministr> of part of Kculey Common, occu- 
pied during the .war, have re.sultcd in certain 
('onditions being put forward l>y the City 
Corporation, iiicl tiding the transfer of an 
equivalent area on the east si(]§ of the 
common. ^ 

Commodore P. W. Voung, C.B.E., R.N.R., 
has been promoted K.B. in recognitiott pf 
his 8ervice.s in the raising of th<? block ships 
at Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

Reports from Sicily state that risings have 
taken place in various parts of the Island, 
numerous estate.*! having been seized by 
groups of peasants and ex-soldiers led by 
monks. 

A combination of (reriiiau and Austrian 
aviation companies has been formed to carry 
on aerial traffic in Europe. 

It is reported from Helsingfors that a peace 
agreement has been reached between 
Finland and Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Theodore, the Premier of Quecxislaiid, 
announced that if a local loan of £2/1)00,000 
cauiiot be raised voluntarily before Christ- 
mas, compulsion will be resorted to, and 
London capitalists will be forced tc> con- 
tribute out of the funds earned in the Slate. 

Oct. 6. — The Bolsheviks have accepted alVthe 
Polish proposals, and the line of the new 
frontier which extends north to Latvia, thiw 
.severing the connection between Lithuania 
and Russia, is favourable to the Poles. 

The withdrawal by China of recognition of the 
Russian Uiinister -and Consular staff has pro- 
duced a storm of protest from RuSvsiaus and 
certain foreigners interested. 

Oct. 7.— The War Office is to hand over to 'the 
Disposal Board for gradual salCi .a.s the trade< 
situation admits, further supplies cf surplus 
, stores, o^inially valued at £2(10,000*000. 
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Mr. Briiest Be™ has drawn upt a scheme for 
a guaranteed wage of £4 a week for dockers^ 

. the cost of which, £2.600,000, would be met 
by a levy of fourpence a ton on every 
import and export except coal. 

Mr. Smillie, expressing nis personal view, 
advised the miners to vote for acceptance 
of the owners’ offer as a temporary measure, 
urging that it would ^ive occasion for a 
three months’ truce, during which prepara- 
tions could be made for going into the whole 
question of permanent conditions of wages 
and work in the mining industry. 

The English herring fishing scfison opened at 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and about 1,600 
vessels arc engaged. 

It was announced that Mi., James Wlute was 
the frignd of Sir Thomas Beediam who 
had offered to find a sum which would i>ay 
his debts in full. 

For the first time in history, women were 
admitted to membership of the University 
of Oxford, and 1 1 0 women undcr-graduates 
were presented. 

The annual conference of the Association ffor 
the Prevenlion of Tuberculosis opened at 
l 4 verpool. 

Oct. 8. —Mr. T/loyd George addressed a meeting 
of Welsh Liberals at Idandudno. when he 
was re-elected President of the VV’elsh 
National Liberal Council. He described 
Mr. Asquith as Jehosaphat. and prophesied 
that a Coalition Government would carry 
Ho£e Rule for Ireland. 

Mr. Chamberlain announced at Biruiingham 
University that the Government proposed 
to grant an extra £500,000 a year to the 
Universities, 

The result of the Ilford b 3 *fc-election was a 
victory for the Coalition, which retained 
the seat by a majority of 9,035. 

Opposition is being expressed iu France to the 
proposal of lA>Td Curzoii for a meeting of 
the chiefs of the Allied and German Govern- 
ments on the Spa model. 

Abe Mitchell (North Foreland; beat Josh 
Taylor (Sudbury) in the final round of the 

- Aews of the W orld professional golf tourna- 
ment. 

Tct. 9. — Mr. Llo 3 'd (George, speaking at Car- 
narvon, said that Dominion Home Rule 
meant a separate army arid navy for Ireland. 
Avbich the Oovernmeht would resist., 

\Tlna. was occupied by Polish troops, and the 
town evacuated by the Government. 

3ct. 10.— The Prince of Wales in the Henown 
arrived at Spithead shortly after 6 p.m. 

;ict. 11. — 'The Prince of. Wales was given an 
enthusiastic reception on his return from 
his tout to Australia and New Zealand. 

The miners’ ballot begj: 

A bequest for the est.i' li.-^iiiiicr.t of a Heinc- 
iriann foundation to literature to help in the 
production of literary work of real value is 
made in the will of Mr. William Xleincnianu. 
the publisher. 

The Polish Government has disavowed the 
action of the troops under General Zeli- 
gow.ski in occupying Vjlna. 


Oct. 12, — Belfast bankers deny a report th 
owing to the boycott in the south and wc 
of Ireland thejudxave a^ed the Governme 
to declare iiJ|C>ratoriuiu. 

Princess Clim^itine oi Belgium tmyeiled t 
memorialron the Thatnea Bmbankme 
erected as a token of gratitude by Belgi, 
people who, during the -war, found refu 
m .England. 

At a Government dinnet to the niembcrs 
the Belgian delegation, ; Mr. Lloyd Gcor 
on behalf of the King presented tlic G.C. 
(Civil Division) to M: Delacroix; 

The legal year opened with customary servic 
at Westminster Abbey and Westminsi 
Cathedral, and the procession of judges 
the Law Courts. ' 

A provisional government has Iwen set up 
\Tlna b 3 ' the invaders. 

Oct. 13.” Sir Hamar Greenw’ood declared 
Belfast the Government's intention to : 
on. with the Home Rule Bill, which thi 
were prepared to enlarge in the iiuj 
generous way puswible. 

The Air Ministry's progruinnie of reseai 
and experiment was discus.sed at the 
Conference 

The Committee on motor fuel^^ cost.s :u 
profit.s, holds that while the preseiiL pri 
of petrol is unjustifiably high, the " coi 
bines '* control the .situation. 

The County of London Electrical Supp 
Company has applied to the. Electrici 
Commissioners for permission to erect 
new electric power station at Barkin 
involving an expenditure of .£4,50(^000, 

Oct. 14.— Mr. Asquith, speaking at Ayr, saw j 
reason against giving Ireland coiuple 
Dominion Home Rule, with power to est u’ 
li.sh land forces and a navy in the .same w j 
fus the other self-governing dominions. 

The miners’ delegates decided, iu view of tl 
rejection by ballot of the ovrners’ offer, th; 
the strike notices must stand. 

At the finql session of the Air Conference 
was announced that the Air Minister w; 
prepared to hmid over its airships and the 
aerodromes for eivil development as 
national uiidertakiug. 

Degrees were conferred for the first time c 
women at Oxford, and the Senate at Car 
bridge debated the question of the admif sic 
of w^oinen to the Uiiiversitj'^ qu the 
term.s as men. 

The reply of Soviet Russia to Lord Curr.oti 
last note states that the Soviet Goveriiinci 
^ ready to start immediately the exchange 
of prisoners, 

A scheme is now under consideration for U 
purchase on behalf of the Admiralty oi 
lurgi- .'tiiiolc^ess steam coal hrea in Briti^ 
Coiiimbia. 

Oct. 15. — The Miners' Delegate Cpnfefeiic 
decided ‘ ‘ in view of the unsatisfactory rep' 
of the Government " to the wage claim l 
inform dhitricts by tedegram that the oiil 
course was to cease wrork. 

Sir Eric Ge<ldes opened tlie Internationa Cou 
mercial Motor Exhibition at Olym-pia. 



Dury for October 


' 1 ‘he monthly return of tl^Ministry of Labour 
showed a decreMe number of ek- 

oificers unemployed, but^!^ increase in the 
number of unemployed ex-s^vice men. 

Oct. 1 1*- — Mr. J . H. Thomas, speaking at Crickle- 
wood, said that the; railway men would not 
)>e doing their dtity if they did anything to 
j)recipitatc a crisis. 

ihuergency orders restricting the supply of 
coiil, gas and electricity to houses and 
jactories were issued by the Board of 
Trade. The Government’s measures for 
safeguarding the food supply included an 
order forbidding hoarding, and the reduc- 
tion of the sugar ration to eight ounces. 

.Mr. Churchill, speaking at Dundee, criticised 
the recent letters on Ireland of Mr. Asquith, 
Lonl Grey and I*ord Morlej^. 

'J'hc Conference of Societies of the League of 
Nations was concluded at Milan. 

•Oct. 17.— The King and Queen were present at 
the dedication of jlcccirative carving in 
Sandringham rarislrChiircli to the memory 
of King Bdward ; and later, the King un- 
veiled a stone cross erected as a memorial 
to the Sandringham men who fell in the 
war. ■' 

Ocl.. 18. Serious riots in Downing Street and 
Whitehall attended a denionstTutiotj of 
unemployed, many people, civilians and 
police, l>eing injured. 

.Mr. Idoyd George informed a deputation of 
London mayors that elaborate schemes 
were in prei>aration for the winter to over- 
come iinemploynierit, the ('.ovcniment to 
pay half the cost. 

During the la.st eighteen months -tonnage 
under construction in the Dnited Kingdom 
increased over 65 per cent., while during 
the same period the Dnited States figures 
.show a fall of 58 per cent. 

Sir F. Andrewes, President of Pnthologj’ at 
Loudon Duiversity. who (lel'ivered the 
Harveian Oration, argued that art had 
passed its highest stage of development, 
while progress in science was rapid. 

'J'lie People's Volunteer Army, formed by 
M. Savinkof! aud (leneral Balahovjtch to 
conlimie the hght against Bolshevism, 
i.ssued its programme, the first item of 
which is relentless war both agaiiist Bol- 

• shevism and the Tsarist reaction. 

Oct. 19. — The coal strike was the chief subject 
of debate at the opening sitting of Parlia- 
ment. ‘ 

All racing wa.s suspended for the duration of 
the strike, except in Ireland. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Transport Workers' Federation issued an 
instruction to all engaged in commercial 
road trausport to prepare for a national 
strike in support of a minimum wage of 
^4 7s. a week. There are 180,000 workers 
involved. 

The Government plans for dealiiig with uii- 
employxnent iiiclude the construction of 
arteri^ roads, employment of ex-service 
men on housing schemes, and dilution in 
othet^ades, aud were announced by the 
Premiff in Parliament. 
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The 'Church Congress opened at Southend 
and the Bishop of Chelmsford delivered his 
Pre.sidential address dealing wdth quesrioniii 
of Chiurch unjt 3 \ 

Miss Sylvia Patikhurst was arrested at the 
offices of the Workers' Dreadnought, of which 
she is editre.ss. 

In reply to Frem b joint representa- 
tions, the ■'■•iwinment stated that 

it estimated too highly the Allies’ loyaHy 
to Poland to imagine that advantage*wo^d 
be taken of her difficulties to advocate the 
renunciation by her of Vilna. 

Oct. 20. — Owing to the coal crisis the steamship 
services between Ireland and the Continent 
were drastically cut down. 

The Senate of the London University decided 
to accept the Bloomsbury site offered by 
the Oovernineiit, but only subject to sever^ 
conditions. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was charged under 
“ D.O,R..A/’ at the Mansion House, where 

^ it was alleged that articles in the Workers' 
Dreadnought, of which she is editor, were 
of a seditious character. 

Ireland was debated in Ijoth Houses of Par- 
liament, and a motion -for an independent 
inquiry into reprisals was rh-feaied in the 
House of Commons. 

The King has conferred an Ivarldoru on lA>Td 
Buxton in recognition of his services as 
Governor- General of South Afrii^. 

Oct. 21.- Delegates of the N.U.R. in "mfereiice 
derided to inform the (b)verumcnt that 
unless the miners’ claims were granted, or 
negotiations resumed by 28rd iust., rail- 
wayineii would be instructed to cease work 
at luiduight on 24lh inst. 

The Church Congress at Southend was ad- 
drejised by Miss Sybil Thorndike, who 
argued in favour of a drama free from 
censorship. 

One of the most destructiv(.‘ tires for many 
years was that which broke out nt the 
London Hop Exchange, one of the walls 
falling acro.ss the railw'ay. 

Ix)rd Onslow is tr» be appointed Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty in .succession to Lord Lytton, 
the new under-secretary for India. 

Oct. 22. A plan for the settlement of the coal 
di.sputc with the concession of iht» miners’ 
w'age demand as the first item was proposed. 

The Church Congress ended at Southend with 
devotional meetings, 

Oct. 23.- The text of the Oovernment Bill 
" to make exceptional provision for the 
protection of the community in case of 
emergencj’.” was issued. 

The'My.C.C. Special Committee recommended 
ac.-i plaiue of the Govertinieut'.s arterial 
loiifl tc'hiMiie for the unemployed. 

Particulars are published of the final German 
Budget Estimates for 1920, showing a deficit 
of 50,000,000,000 marks. 

French trade returns for the first nine months 

, of 1920 showed a large increase in exports. 

The French Government, in reply to the 
British Note on reparations, put, .forward a 
scheme by which Getluan delegates Avould 
attend a meeting of experts nominated by 
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the ReparatioDs 

that the docisiuii bn measures to euswe 
the fulfilment by Germany b{ her pbHga* 
tions should be made by; tjte^Sii^^me 
Council, bn a report from the Coxhtnlssion. 

The Polish Gov^nment refused to sign Ihe 
Convention with Panzig as drawn up by 
the ConiiGil of Ambas^dors. 

Oct. 24.— On the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George^ 
Ministers had a two>houis’ discussion with 
r^resentatives of the executive the 
Miners* h>deration. Miners' and KiitJ.R. 
executives were in conference on the 23rd 
inst. It was subsequently announced that 
the threatened strike of the railwaymen 
was suspended. 

Oct. 25.~The Government made new pro- 
posals for the settlement of the coal strike. 

Higher scales of salaries for teachers in 
secondary schools under local authorities 
were recommended by the Burnham Com- 
mittee Rwrt. 

Under the l^rearms Act which comes i|.to 
operation on November 1st, all persons 
possessing rifles or revolvers must obtain a 
^rmit from the police. 

Aldermaii McSwkiey, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
died in Brixton Prison, after 73 days' hunger 
strike. ^ 

King Alexander of Greece died in Athens 
after an illness due to a monkey’s bite. 
Prix^e Paul was mentioned as successor. 

Portu^l has completed nerotiarinp an 
internal loan amounting ‘-nOoii.iiyo 

Oct, 26“.“— The Government, the Coal Owners 

. and the Miners' Executive met in con- 
ferences. 

Oct. .27th. — New proposals put forward by some 
of the miners’ representatives caused a 
serious hitch in the negotiations. 

The Emergency Powers Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons. 

It was announced in the House of Commons 
that no official report of the Battle of Jut- 
land is to be published. 

Thousands of pounds credited to the Irish 
Republican Army were confiscated by the 
soldiers in a raid on the Munster and 
Leinster Bank, Dublin. 

At inquest on the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
the jury found that death was due to heart 
failure, consequent on his refusal to take 
f«K>d.^ ■ 

Oct. 28. — An agreement was reothed between 
the Governinmit and the Miners’ Executive, 
in which Ba^cutive consented to recom- 
mend the minerB to adopt the offer in a 
ballot. 

The Government prohibited theianding of the 
remains of the Lord Mayor Cork at 
Dublin owing the risk of a political 
demonstratiou. < 

Admiral Condouriotis, a former Member of the 
Salouica Provisional Government, has been 
elected regent for Greece. 

The Council of the league of Nationa propose 
a plebescite as a means of en^ng Uie Polish- 
Lithuanian distinte. 


Oct. .29,.^ Acceptance Of the agtebment u 
reobmmended ^y the Miners' Exccutiv 
and Mr. Hodfes emplismsed te need 
preparing ^e permai^ plbia for tl 
regulatibnfW the indnitTy as picbbiptly 
possible. 

The Emergency Powers Bill received the Roy 
■ assent. ■ 

Honorary degrees were cbsiferted atCambrid{ 
on the Archbishop of Wc^es,.Lord Allenb 
and Sir George A. Gri^soiL 

In the House of Coninic^, the Cbmmith 
stage of the Irish Bill was completed. 

The Council of Ambassadurs has fixed tt 
compensation to be demand^ from Oe: 
many for the. sinking bf the German ships i 
Scapa Plow. 

Oct. 30.— Acceptance of the terms provisional! 
agreed between the Government and tl; 
Miners’ Federation Executive was recon 
mended by most of the Council 

but Lancashire and South Wales decide 
against it. ♦ 

3k>lr. Jdoyd George has been elected Lor 
Rector of Edinburgh University by 
majority of 1,255 votes over ITofesscj 
Gilbert Murray. 

Prince Paul has declined to ascend the Gree 
throne unless the Greek nation definitcl 
insists on the exclusion of his father aiK 
elder brother. 

The M.C.C. team opened their tour at I’crtl 
with a one-day match against Westen 
Australia. 

Oct. 31.— Amid general mourning the funera 
. of the Lord Mayor of Cork took place in hi: 
native city. 


OBITUARY. 

October 3.r— .Sir T. Vrzky Strong, Lord Mayoi 
of in the year of Kinfi 

George's coronation.. 

October 5 .— Mr. Wiluam HbikiJmaKK, Pub- 
lishcr. 

Mr. C. N. Wiw;iA»l»owr, novelist 

October 11 .— Admiral Sir Culmk 

Seymour, Bt. (84). 

October 14.— Mrs. Ogden MiMiSi wife of tin 
American financier. 

October 20. — Sir Cornswus Dalton, late 

ComptroHer-Oeueral of Patcnt.s. 

October 21.— Mrs. B. M. CrOKER. novelist. 

October 24.— SlR Artht/R Treyor, last sur- 
vivor of the Aighan massacre 
^ of 1841. ■ ■ ’v. . ■ . 

REV. Dr: j. P. BRi<5Rae;;1dM^ 
fomerlyv:.Master of tJn^ 
College, Oxfbrdi - , 

October 25 .— Alderman McSwiney, Lo*"” 

Mayor of Cork, at Brixton 
Prison..'.' 

Kino Alsxa»1>er jof OMpe: 

October 29.^iR Gabriel S90xE8, lotnierly 
Clrief Secji^ta^ 
ment of Madiiai 

Octob^ 30.r— LORD« ' 



The Probable Future of Mankind 

•X' : 

The Hattlre of the Effprt Demanded- from 

Mankind. 


The urgent need for a great creative 
effort has become apparent in the affairs 
of mankind. It is manifest that unless 
some unity of purpose can be achieved 
in the world, unless the ever more violent 
and disastrous incidence of war can be 
averted, unless , some common control 
can be imposed on the headlong waste of 
man’s limited inheritance of coal, oil, 
and moral energy that is now going on, 
the history of humanity must presently 
culminate in some sort of disaster, repeat- 
ing and exaggerating the disaster of the 
great war, producing chaotic social con- 
ditions,, and going on thereafter in a 
degenerative process towards extinction. 
So much all reasonable men seem now 
[irepared to admit . B ut upon the question 
of how and in what form A unity of purpose 
and a common control of human affairs is 
to be established, there is still a great and 
lamentable diversity of opinion and, as a 
consequence, an enf^blement lind waste- 
ful dispersal of will. At present nothing 
has been produced but the manifestly 
quite inadequate lyeague of Nations at 
Deneva, and a number of generally very* 
vague movements for a world law, world 
^ixiniiameiil, and the like, among the 
ikh-lloctiiuls of the various civilized coun- 
tries of the world. 

The common failings of all these 
initiatives are a sort of genteel timidity^ 
and a defective sense of the scale of the 
enterprise before u$. A neglect of the 
importance ol scale is one of the gravest 
faults of contemporary education . Because 
a world-wide political organ is needed, it 
does nqt fdlbw that a so'^called, League of 
Nations wil^ot representative sanctions, 
inilitary 8^ or authority of any kind, 
a Leag^lrold large sections of the 
world toe excluded ! altogether, is any 


contribution to that need. People haye 
a way of saying it is better than nothing. 
But it may be worse than nothing. It 
may create a feeling of disillusionment 
about world-unifying efforts. If a mad 
elephant were loose in one’s garden, it 
Vould be an excellent thing to give one’s 
gardener a gpn. But it woiil^ have to be 
an adequate gun, an elephant guii. To 
give liim a small rook-rifle and tell him 
it was l:)etter than nothing, and encourage 
.him to face the elephant with that in his 
hand, would be the directest way of 
getting rid not of the elephantf>ut of the 
gardener. 

It is, if people will but think stead- 
fastly, inconceivable that there should be 
any- world control without a merger of 
sovereignty', but the framers of these 
early tentatives towards world unity have 
lacked the courage of frankness in this 
respect. They have been afraid pf out- 
breaks of bawling patriotism, and they 
have tried to believe, and to make others 
believe, that they contemplate nothing 
more than a letigue of nations, when in 
reality' they contemplate a subordination 
of nation.s and administrations to one 
common law and rule. The dfementary 
necessity pf giving the council of any 
world-peaft organisation, which is to be 
more than a sentimental international 
gesture, not only a complete knowledge 
but an effective control of all the military 
resources and organisations in the world, 

. appalled them. They did not even aric for 
such a control; The frowning Solidity of 
existitig things was too much for t^m. 
They wanted to change them, but when 
it came to laying hands on them— -No I 
They decided to leave them alone. They 
wahtbd a npw world — and it is to coxitaixt 
just samd things as the old. 
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But are these intellectuals right in their 
estimate of the common man ? Is he 
such a shallow and vehement fool as they 
seem to believe ? Is he so patriotic as 
th^y make out ? If mankind is to be 
saved from destruction there must be a 
world control ; a world control means a 
world government, it is only another name 
for it, and manifestly that governitfwt 
must have a navy that will supersede the 
British navy, artillery that will siij)ersede 
the French artillery, air forces superseding 
all existing air forces, and so forth. For 
many flags there must be one sovereign 
flag ; orhis terrarum. Unless a world 
control amounts to that it will be 
ridiculous, just as a judge supported 
by two or three unariffed policemen, 
a newspaper reporter and the courtf 
chaplain, proposing to enforce his decisions 
in a court packed With the heavily armed 
friends of the plaintiff and defendant would 
be ridiculous. But the common man is 
supposed to be so blindly and incurably 
set upon his British navy or his French 
army, or \|'aatever Ms pet national instru- 
ment of violence may be, that it is held 
to be impossible to supersede these 
beloved and adored forces. If that is so, ^ 
then a world law is impossible, and the 
wisest course before us is to snatch such 
small happiness as we may hope to do 
and leave the mad elephant to work its 
will in the garden. 

But is it so ? If the mass of common 
men are incurably patriotic and belligerent 
why is there a note of querulous exhorta- 
tion in nearly all patriotic literature ? 
Why,^ for instance, is Mr Kudyard Kip- 
ling’s History of England so full of goading 
and scoMing ? And very significant 
indeed to any student of the human out- 
look was the world response td President 
Wilson’s advocacy of the League of 
Nations idea, in its first phase in 1918, 
before the weiikening off and disillusion- 
ment of the Versailfe conference. Just 
for a little while it seemed that President 
Wilson stood for a new order of tilings 
in the world, that ^ he had the wisdom 
and will and pqwetvl^ break ti^ net of 
hatreds and natibtiaUsms and di|fiomacies 
in which the Old World was entangljpd. 
And while he seemed to be capable of that; 
while he promised most in the way of 
change and national control, then it was 


OF RSVIS^S. 

that he fouiid his ujtenost support in evorv 
country in the wmi. ; In the latter 
of 1918 there was scarcely a country any- 
where in which one could fipt have foumi 
men ready to die Wilson. 

A great hopefulneik was 
world. It faded, it faded y^ry rapidly 
again. But that brief ^ye oS enthu- 
.siasm, which set imn<h^ 05^1 with the 
same great idea of one peace of justice 
throughout the Earth in China and Bok- 
hara and the Indian bazaars, in 
. Iceland and Basutoland h^d Ireland and 
Morocco, was indeed a fact perhaps more 
memorable in history even than the great 
war itself. It displayed a p()s.<iliili1 v of 
the simultaneous operation of the same 
general ideas throughout the world quite 
beyond any previous ejqserience. Jl 
demonstrated that the generality of men 
are as capable of being cosmopolitan and 
pacifist as they are of being patriotic and 
belligerent. Both moods are extensions 
and exaltations beyond the everyday life, 
which itself is neither one thing nor tlic 
othiir. And both are transitory moods, 
responses to e.xtenial suggestion. 

It is to that first wave of popular feeling 
for a world law transcending and moving 
counter to all contemporary diplomacies, 
and not to the timid legalism of the 
framers of the first schemes for a League 
of Na,tions that we must look, if we are 
to hope at all, for the establishment of a 
new order in human hff airs. It is upoii 
the spirit of that transitory response to 
the transitory greatness of President 
Wilson that we have to sei^ ; we ‘have to 
lay hold of that, to recall if’ and confirm 
it and enlarge and strengthen it, to make 
it a flux of patriotisms and a creator 
new loyalties and devotions., and out of the 
dead dust of our present institutions to 
build up for it and animate with it the 
body of a true world state. 

We have already stated the clear 
necessity, if mankmd is not to p^sh by 
the hypertrophy of warfare, fpr the estab- 
lishment of an armed attd strq%^ W^ 
law. Here in this, spirit that .^ready 
gleamed upon the world -is fhe po^ible 
force to create 

law. What is it that iritefy^riei^|fetw<«n 
the universal human need aud it# satis- 
faction ^ Why, since tiiete" 
whelming reasons for it and a wiui^pi'ead 
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disposition for it^ is there no world-wide 
creative effort ^oo^oyij in which men 
iiiid women by the miUipn are partici- 
pating--^and paJ^tidpating with all their 
hearts ? is it that, except for the ' 

weak gestures of of 

•Nations ani a little ^ of books and 
articles, a pamphleteering some 

scattered committee activities on the part 
of people diiefty of the busybody dass, 
an occasional speech and a diminishing 
volume of talk and allusion, no attempts 
are apparent to stay the plain drift of 
human sodety towards new conflicts and 
the sluices of final disaster ? 

The answer to that Why, probes deep 
into the question of human motives. 

It must be because we are all creatures 
of our immediate surroundings, because 
our minds and energies are cliiefly occu- 
pied by the affairs of every day, because 
vve are all chiefly living our own lives, 
iind very few of us. except by a kind of 
unconscious contribution, the life of man- 
kind. In moments of mental activities, 
in the study or in contemplation, we may 
rise to a sense of the dangers and needs 
of human destiny, but it is only a few 
minds and characters of prophetic quality 
that, without elaborate artificial assist- 
ance, seem able to keep hold upon and 
guide their lives by such relatively 
gigantic considerations. The generality 
of men and women, so far as their natural 
disposition goes, are scarcely more capable 
of apprehending and consciously serving 
the human future than a van full of well-- 
fed rabbits wotdd be of grasping the fact 
that their vSn was running smoothly and 
steadily down an inclined plane into the 
sea. It is only as the result of considerable 
e ducational effort and against considerable 
t#$istance that our minds are brought to a 
broader view. In eve^y age for many 
tliouswids of years men of exceptional 
vision have spent their lives in passionate 
efforts to bring us ordinary men into some 
lelatioa of tespmise and service to the 
greater i^u^ of life, jt is these pioneers 
<>f vision, who have tlie world its 

cults, itS ’ 

ioyalt^'ihd w and who have 

iinpo^d ideas of greatne^ and duty on 
ihtir In every ihe ordinary 

man has^, submitted reluctantly to such 
tcacMhjjgF:;^ p^lifr.a 


pronfis^ tfaemA ha as 

far as pd^ble to f<»mula and formality, 
and got back as rapidly as possible to the 
eating and drinldng and desire^ the per- 
sonal spites and rivalries and Rories which 
constitute his reality. The mass of men 
to-day do not^seem to care, nor want to 
care, whither the political and social 
institutions to which they are accustomed 
aare taking them. Such considerations 
overstrain us. And it is only by the 
extremest effort of those who are capable 
of a sense of racial danger and duty tHnt 
the collective energies of men can ever 
be gathered together and oigaiiised .and 
orientated towards the common gilod. 
To nearly all men and women, unless they 
are in the vein for it, such discussion as 
this in these essays does not appeal as 
•being right or wrong ; it does not really 
interest them, rather it worries them ; 
and for the most part they would be glad 
to disregard it as completely as a lecture 
on wheels and gravitation and the physi- 
ological consequences of prolonged sub- 
mergence would be disregarded by those 
rabbits in the van. W 

|But man is a creature very different in 
his nature from a rabbit, and if he is less 
instinctively social, he is much more 
consciously social. Chief among his 
differences must be the presence of those 
tendencies which w'e call conscience, that 
haunting craving to be really right and 
to do the really right thing which: is the 
basis of the moral and perhaps also of 
most of the religious life. In this lies 
otir hope for mankind. Man hates to be 
put right, and yet also he wants' to be 
right. He is a creature divided against 
himself, seeking both to preserve and to 
overcome his egotism. It is upon the 
presence of the latter strand in man's 
complex mike-up that we must rest our 
hopes of a developing will for the world 
state which will gradually gather together 
and direct into a mairive constructive 
effort the now quite disposed chaotic and 
traditional activities of men. 

As we have examtit^ this problem it 
has become clear that task of bringing 
about that consolidated world state which 
is hecessai^ to prevent /the dedine and 
decay of mankind is not primarily one for 
the diplomatists and lawyers and poli- 
ticians at all. It is an educational one. 

■ ^ 
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It is a moral based on an intelli^ctual 
reconstruction, 'the task imn^ediately 
before mankind is to find release from the 
contentious loyalties and hostilities of the 
past which make collective world-wida 
action impossible at the present^ time, in 
a world -wide common vision of the history 
and destinies of the race. On that as a 
l)asis, and on that alone, can a world 
control be organised and maintained. The 
effort demanded from mankind, therefore, 
is primarily and essentially k bold recon- 
struction of the outlook upon life of 
hundreds of millions of minds. The idea 
of a worjd commonweal has to be estab- 
lished as the criterion of political institu- 
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tioiw, and also as the,jCritermn of general 
conduct in hundreds^f milfio^ of bfains. 
It has to dominate education evei^h^e 
in the world. When that ^d is achieved, 
then the world state and 

it can be achieved in nb other And 
unless that world state can be a^eved, 
it would seem that the oUtlodk before 
mankind is a continuance of di»ardet and 
of more and more destructive amd wasteful 
conflicts, a steady process of yfolwice, 
decadence, and misery to^rds extinction, 
or towards, iribdifications* of our type 
altogether beyond our present under- 
standing and sympath^^ 





Lloyd i ‘‘ Wte have made thoueanda of widdwa» tcoa of tbowsanda of orphans and hundreds 

of ttwiiiitMidS German children. The way they are crying out about one Lord Mayor 

of Corliif^perfcctly ridiculous } ** 
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Neutral (Jo,n diUen)^ ^he Spectre of Uuemploynteut. 







CoMffiNT Histoky in Camgature 



Wahre IStuttgarl 

.MiUemnd as President. 

'loyd George: ** Millerand has got on, be is 
above me. HOw* was it I let slip the Presi- 
dency obhe Irish Republic ? ! " 


IVlMna 

Foch, the Terrible Conqueror. 

'‘Disarm those German Barbarians ! V 
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Kladderadat$eh] [Bedin 

War in Ireland. 

English Tommy : “ Don’t whimper so about 
your closed-up shop, old woman, or next 
time wc will show you how the Poles do 
their devastating in Upper Silesia/' 


Simplicissimus] iMumcl 

The Diaarminf^ in Upper Silesia. 

Hands up ! or 1 fire I ” 




'A ul 




r^, 

r 'd'k 






Tomr-BiiU^ at Versailles. 


» 






^ A Land fit lor Herubs.” 


The/td^r of the German war liability will The Gentleman underneath : “ Ah. brave fallow, 
/ be finished because the insatiable -still at it, keeping the Empire safe for heroes 


nc%^er be finished because the 
#re^h kei!p adding to its height. 


to live in.” 







' If only this Bolshevik pest would leave 
us in peace ! ” 


by the “Reds.” 











Edison's “ Ghost ” Telephone. 

Is there any answer?'* 

Yes, uncle Aaron is speaking; but he asks ten 
franci for a message.” 


. ' a/ :::: ■" - 
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■ "Am ^ • IVolenkrakcr} 
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i < \ofenkrakcr) [Amstcrdfl 

JThe Gamble for World Empire. 

Whatever he secures, he loses quite as much 



L’Aiitio] [Rome 

The Independence of Flume. 

International Capitalism r— -This cursed Finme 
has scattered all my cards ! 







America Bu^ng up Europe.* 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 

What are to Be the>ielations of America been largely dominated by the desire to 
-with the Old T^rld ? The question is shake off British control, and this demand 
posed acutely now that the electoral for independence caused her to break the 
cLinipaign is finished and the result of the Entente^Cordiale which had served her 
light known. There is to take up office so well and which is indispensable to 
in March next a man who is very different European peace. France felt, rightly or 
from the President who now continues wrongly, that she had become a second 
to fulfil his duties in a more or less per- and subordinate person in the Alliance, 
ftinctorymanner..*4t is impossible for him and that Mr. Lloyd George was the 
to use the last days of his expiring Presi- “ boss." There was some justification for 
dency to give a new turn to American the belief, becausp after the Armistice 
policy. All that can be done is to' wait each nation pursued its own ends instead 
for the advent of his nominated successor, of pursuing common ends. England tried 
We are in a sort of No Man s Land — the to get the most out of the peace f and so 
interregnum between the election of a iclid France. America had nothing to get 
1 ’resident and his effective entry on the except by trade, and Mr. Wilson, had he 
scene. been more jfidicious, might have played 

Until the Presidential election was con- a supreme role as arbitrator. M. Clem- 
cliided it was impossible for America enceau, however, wliile doing his l>est for 
truly to consider her relations with France, would certainly not have done 
Ivurope. ^ Obviously the whole question anything to bring about a rupture with 
was obscured by political passion, and in England. He was ready to jiake any 
contests of this character both sides are sacrifices to keep British frienolhip. Not 
often forced to go farther than they so his successor. M. Millerand came into 
seriously intend. Shall America detach power at a time when discontent with the 
herself from Europe ? Shall she seek to treaty had reached its height. He heard 
isolate herself in the great Western Con- the old statesman denounced everywhere 
tiuent — a gigantic Crusoe on a Gargantuan tus “ England's man." The disillusions 
island? It is not of course possible, which France experienced after her en- 
A'hatever may he thought of the Versailles thusiasm and her exaggerated hopes, 
Treaty and of the Covenant of the League made her turn upon her own hero when it 
of Nations, which would seem to pledge was seen that the promised indemnities 
tliose who sign and ratify them to guar- could not be realised. 

-ititee a settlement which is e.xtremely pre- America wiis blamed to some extent for 
carious and in many respects dishonest, having oppo.sed French militarism, for 
-Nobody writing from Europe could with having prevented the breiiking up of 
111 easy conscience advise America defi- Germany, for having laid its cuskoo egg 
ijteiy to engage her army and navy to up- of the I^eague of Nations, in the European 
Jiold all the frontiers fixed, or to take part nest. Needless to say, this criticism is, 
i!* the entangled jealousies, rivalries, whatever one may think of the League, 
quarrels, which have made of tlie post-war not accurate. In assuming that without 
Europe a complicated and unstable mass* the League, with a free head given to 
antagonistic nations struggling for French militarism, France would by ndw 
supremacy. But American help is wanted have been paid enormous sums of money 
-u the reviifion of these wretched docu- by a broken and bankrupt Germany, 
"nents. W6 find liie fight transferred to the critics assume too much. The truth is 
‘mother sphere — ^the diplomatic and com- that France went out from the earliest 
Tiierdal domain-^and there is not a single moment to kill the Iveague hostile to her 
Uovemment which does not strive to get aims. 

head above the rest. Hence the attacks on America which 

The policy of France, for example, had filled the French newspapers last year. 




They succeeded too well, if not in changing 
the sentiments of the American people — 
there must exist a warm regard for the 
France which fought and suffered in the 
cause of civilisation — at least in bringing 
the ppiposition to the President to a head 
and in destro>dng effectively the League 
of Nations. Might-have-beens are not 
very useful ; but if there is one might- 
ha been which is almost a certainty 
it is that without these French repudia- 
tions of the work of Mr. Wilson which gave 
an impetus to the anti-Wilsonian move- 
ment in America^ the Versailles document 
would have been, however reluctantly, 
ratified- 

II. r 

France was alarmed at this unexiiected^ 
effect. In showing America that she too 
was against the Covenant she had im- 
perilled the peace ; she had lost American 
aid. She is now eagerly asking that 
America shall, with the necessary reserva- 
tions which will not diminish the American 
national sovereignty, accept the docu- 
ment. It l^iay be a bad one but — it’s the 
only one we have ! 

Meanwhile France, clinging with a pathe- 
tic faith to the integral treaty, refused to 
listen to British suggestions of a compro- 
mise by which Europe might be put on a 
sound economic basis. England purposed 
— and M. Millerand flouted these |)ro- 
posals. England was annoyed when 
France marched on P'rankfort v^dthout 
consulting her Ally : England was an- 
noyed when Prance broke her pledge 
given at Spa to meet the Germans again 
at a round table ; England wa.s annoyed 
when p'rance, repudiating the Boulogne 
conference, acted “ on her own ” in recog- 
nising Wrangel. P'rance has been '* acting 
on her 'own.” It is not surprising if 
luigland should, growing impatient, have 
'■ acted on her ovm ” ^so ; and by in- 
forming. Germany, without any consulta- 
tion of P'rance, that in future England 
\^^>uUi not apply the economic punish- 
inunts envisaged in the treaty for non- 
lulfilinent of treaty obligations, she has 
definitely moved towards a commercial 
alliance with Germany. It i^fc her interest 
to re-establish Qermany : France con- 
ceives it to be her interest to hold Germany 
down. 


That is the situatioii:iK^jues9ed bluntly 
and whatever 

events, it is to in€ pl^ii that France ir 
stiddng to the tieaty &ds hjfeas^f isolatec 
and can only rely ui^ to ensure ifi 
execution. . ■ ■; ■ ■■ 

What a terrible restilt^^ the scHcalletl 
peace making ! As an lover oj 

France, whom I know even bettei 
than I know England, it is to me almost 
heart-breaking to witness this quarrel, 
But nothing is served by concealing the 
truth : the truth is that England and 
France have taken different paths. 

III. 

Last year the P'rench papers were filled 
day after day with abuse of America 
This year they have been filled day aftei 
day with abuse of England. These Pres; 
campaign.s were mad. They were in 
spired by lunatics and conducted b} 
criminals. There was a real e.strangc 
ment of America, and the generous proniis» 
of international co-operation was dc 
feated. Now it has been England's tun 
to be denounc'ed in season and v)ut o 
season as the enemy. The beautifii 
amity of the Channel peoples has 
killed by goose quills dipped in gall 
But now mark the sequel. 

Exactly in proportion to the iritensit 
and gravity of the Franco-British dispute 
there is produced a new Franco- America 
rapprochement. That is a sort of fatalit 
in politics — when one country is friendl 
with another it is hostile to a third countr> 
and when it is hostile to the second i 
becomes friendly with the third. It i 
grotesque — but it is so. As soon as th 
differences between France and En^an 
appeared to be as great *as they really arc 
every effort was made to enlist the syn 
pathy of America. .M. Millerand clutchc 
•at American agreement with liis Polis 
policy, his anti- Bolshevik policy, as at 
straw. The exchange of greetings onl 
served to emphasise the contradictor 
British thesis. Wllien Codlin is not tl; 
friend Short is ; and when Shbrt is tl 
friend Codlin is not. A menage £ tro 
in international affairs is difficult---whe 
two of the parties are on good terms the 
are inclined to range themselves again; 
the other. ^ 
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It ii( a happy ljW#i lW 0be«tve that an 

■ ■ -. ling of a coM^ character is 
UssiM^- between Fraiice arid America— 
Li' it is an unhappy thi^ that it should 
Ibe uscd to play off agi^hst the British, 
i have always in iny eOTeavours to pre- 
vent the present bf^h heUeved in plain 
speakiiit;, and I prf?pp^ to speak plainly 

oricf a^aiii. 

h'rancc then is deceiving herself if she 
iniagines that the predominant i)urpose 
of America is not ‘commerciat. That 
Amctica will and must come back to 
Europe — if indeed she ever left Europe 
except in the political sense — is certain. 
Put precisely what are these American 

relations ? 

T1k'>' are based above all on the possi- 
bility of making good deals. The whole 
trend of politics since the armistice has 
been away from altruism, has been more 
ind more tow'ards a stark, blatant egoism. 
Tlicrc might have been at one moment a 
uciierous cancellation of debts. America, 
was truly capable of such an act. But 
that day is gone. Wilsonianism is dead, 
and is not likely to be revived for some 
tinif. I'rance, to repay her loan obtained 
fioiu America, had to get money from 
American bankers on wdiich she has to pay 
inti Tcst which, taken with other expenses, 
amounts to nearly ten per cent. There 
has been a catch-word in the Ihiited 
Stiitv s vvhiclfc demanded that good citizens 
sho'ild be 100 per cent. Americans — that is 
to -ay, that thev should onlv consider 


]Saro{)^, ill spite of its uhsettl^ con- 
dition, may prove to be a capit^ invest- 
ment. There are many bu^nesses to be 
financed, • America of course is not alone 
in this struggle for financial domination. 
England controls, for example, 60 per 
cent, of the ironworks in Upper Silesia-^ 
hence the conflict of interests now that 
the plebiscite, which is to decide whether 
Upper Silesia is to go to Germany or to 
Poland, is about to be taken. France 
has been particularly busy in Middle 
Europe. In Czecho-Slovakia the Skoda 
works have passed under her control. In 
Upper Silesia she has the workshops of 
Kattowitz, in Poland the Huta BankoWa, 
ill Rumania waggon and locomotive 
factorie.-^, in ViigcvSlavia an impiatant 
pajt of the river system and ports, in 
Hungary the State railroads, the Credit 
Bank, and the jiort. Thi.s is of course not 
an exhaustive account — ^it is intended to 
be the merest hint of the role of high 
finance in tht^ post-war Ettrojie. England 
and P'rance are competitors with America 
and have beaten her at maiiy-jwiuts. 
But American finance is very strong. The 
American dollar is ndeed almighty. 
American bankers may have been cautious 
about Euroix^an speculations, but they are 
not going to let the chances of bimng up 
lots of Europe go by. 

IV. 

The most startling incident in the 
American inva.sion is the formation of a 


American interests. One might elaborate 
tlit‘ phra.se and declare that 1(K) per cent. 
AiiK-ricanism means, 10 per cent, friend- 
ship ! . 

In this Review at the beginning of the 
1 revealed some of the American 
pr-iposals, notably to Poland. Poland at 
th.ii time was extremely indignant at the 
h-iins offered to her. She would not con- 


French branch of the gigantic Standard Oil 
Company. This is an event of the most 
far-reaching consequences. Remember 
that hitherto France has been dependent 
upon the Royal Dutch and associated 
concerns. for her supplies of till . The*Royal 
Dutch offered large credits and the French 
Goveniment allowed this company to be 
the .furnisher of oil. It is regarded as 


si‘K ‘1 the prospt^ct of being subjected to essentially a British Corapany— it and its 
Aji>,i, rican control even for the sake of filial companies. America appeared to be 
Auu rican credits] But since then there left out ci the reckoning. Now* you catt- 
lyu V been developments of the most not leave America out of the reckoning 
^V-'Jiihcant character. Nearly ever>' lead- The Standard Oil Company is not goin| 
American financier has paid a visit to to accept defeat at the hands of a Britisl 
h’lrope. Believe me that these visits rival or of any other rival. 

not pleasure trips. They were not We know nw why Mr. A. C. Bedford 
1 Ik? purpose of looking upon the battle- the Oil King of ^America, has been so bua^ 
where American soldiers have in France. His projects seemed harmlesi 
^ey came to Europe because enough. He appeared to be in Eutbp 
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chiefly for tlie purpose of founding an turned upon* oil. England has been i 
InternatioB^..Chaniber of .Commerce. His only during wst year or two but 
main preoccupation, however, was the the past tea yenrspt ‘mcnii^^uietly stak 
capture of the French oil market and the out her claims all over the world Where 
aid of France in the search for oil. oil might be available. France came in 

The public can hardly be expected to the deal in rather disadvantageous ( 
follow the mysterious* doings of great cumstances. She was treated a lit 
corporations. The ways of trusts, of like a poor relation. She had been lack 
monopolistic companies, of financiers, are in enterprise and could only obtain a cc 
past finding out. But this oil question is paratively small share of, for exarii] 
perhaps the biggest question in the in* the Mesopotamian oil. 
dustrial sense with which the world is But French and British policy in 
faced. Oil is going to be the fuel of the spect of oil marched together. N 
future. Whoever controls the oil supplies France in asserting her independe: 
of the globe controls commerce and in- transfers, in some degree, her allegia 
dustry. A monopoly or anything like a to America. The American Comp? 
monopoly in this important^ this vital, has now triumphed. Incidentally m? 
commodity, would place us at the mercy French investors are not pleased si: 
of those who possess it. they had put their money very freely i: 

Now some alarm was caused in Amerfca Royal Dutch shares. It cannot esc: 
a little while ago at the discovery that the attention that the President of the Frei 
available supplies would only last another branch of the Standard Oil Company i 
twenty years, I do not accept the estimate, diplomatist. One may ask quite pr opt 
but it suffipiently indicates the position, what are the qualifications of ,M. Ji 
The position is that new sources must be Cambon, the *1 servant of 

found. New sources exist in the Old French Government. At any rate it si 
World, r Oil is probably to be found in the American Oil King that he should 
many places where its presence has not at the head of the French Company. I 
yet been suspected. I have no doubt a French Bank — Banque de Paris et 
that we are only at the beginning of a Pays-Bas — which furnishes just over 1 
scientific search for oil which i.s destined the capital and thus apparently possee 
to drive our trains as well as our motor- a small' controlling interest. We do i 
cars, our ships as well as our aeroplanes, however, know the terms of the coritr; 
our machinery in factories as well as to and it may well be that the real centre 
light our lamps. I believe that oil can be American. * 

had in alm^t every country, I believe At least it is clear that two Garganti 
there is oil in France and oil in England, oil rivals are arming themselves for 
oil in Morocco as well as oil in Mesopo* fray. The conflict may appear to 
tamia. Russia is rich in oil, while Ron- pacific enough, but in reality it is ful' 
mania is realising the importance of oil so gross possibilities. Woxid politics 
keenly that she is endeavouring to keep Ireihg dominated by oil. It is impossi 
out foreign prospectors and foreign ex- to foresee the results of this mighty ck 
pk)iters. Indeed to the minds of the Will new wars spring from it ? Will wl 
directors of such groups as the Royal led into new colonial adventures ? \ 

Dutch group and the Standard Oil group, there be created enmities between peop' 
the world is just one huge oil well. Will we be at the mercy of bloated corj 

The rivalry betTOifen the British and the ations which will hold the destinies 
American enterprise is Tiaturally intense, industry and, therefore, of the workei 
The selling of oil is one thing, but the their grasp? In ^^t:tirope our best brz 
finding of oil and the obtaining of con- are still often to be found in politics, 
cessions are another thing — and that other in America it is recognised that these 
thing is really of far mojre consequencethan associations are greater than governme 
the subsequent selling, lienee finance is and that the effective power is posses 
gowniing politics. by business men. 

We arc witiicssim; a fierce commercial I will not insist upon the obvi 
fight. Much of post-war politics has dangers. At the beginning I decla 
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that business men by demanding normal 
conditions for interHitiond trade ar^ 
better peace-makers than the politicians ; 
but I am bound to add that the advent 
of huge trusts — whether American, Dutch, 
or British — ^intp European politics must 
be- carefully watched. We do not intend 
that there ^all anything greater than 
oiir Governments-^uniess it is the League 
of Nations. We do not intend that our 
Tillers and .our diplomatists shall be in 
tlie pockets of American — or of Ilritish — 
financiers. 


My final word is that precisely because 
America has acquired such large interests 
in Europe the policy of the new President 
— irrespective of the programme of either 
RepubHean or Democratic Party during 
the election-^must inevitably be turned 
towards the establishment of some organi- 
sation which will have real pow’fers to keep 
peace between the belligerent States of 
Europe. The Supreme Council has been 
broken up ; the League of Nations, now 
beginning its Assembly at Geneva, ealls 
out for American support. 



Leadtng Articles of tlie ^duth 

WITH EXCERFT. COMMENT, ANO CRITICISM 


THE CRISIS 

It is with the greatest regret that we 
read the announcement ^ that the Nets? 
Europe, which, by the extraordinary high , 
standard of its discussion of foreign 
politics, has filled a unique place in con- 
temporary journalism during the past 
five years, is to suspend publication this 
month. In its last number it published a 
symposium on the crisis in Ireland, choos- 
ing for its motto the last of a series of 
magnificent and skilfully chosen quotac; 
tions with which it has adorned each of its 
weekly issues — ^Macaulay’s * dictum that 
** the great cause of revolutions is this, 
tliat while nations move forward, con- 
stitutions stand still.” 

In a survey of the Irish problem, the 
editors wite that the problem is not 
only one If pacification and constitutional 
statesmanslfip in Ireland, but also of a 
careful tactical advance in England. 

That the Prime Minister has forgotten the 
alphabet of the statesman's duty, if he ever 
kiiew it, is clear from the policy he pursues in 
Ireland, and doubly clear from the levity with 
which he ilelciifled it at Carnarvon. Wc should 
have to search long in the annals of Britain 
before we could find a rival to that utterance ; 
and, to pur shame he it said, We should have to 
search Idng among contemporary public men 
before we could find one capable of bringing Mr. 
Lloyd George to book. 

He who would solve the Irish riddle, 
the editors declare, /* must first persuade 
the British public that the solution, to be 
lasting, can only be found by Irishmen on 
Irish soil. That means that the d^sion 
regarding the Irish constitution must be 
made, in principle, by an Irish assembly — 
Parliament, Couvenrion, Constituent Con- 
gress, call it what you will — acting with 
the widest discretion that can possibly be 
given to it." / 

It is. of course, not necessary to assume that 
there will be any election at all ; but there must 
hc some consUltatipn of the Irish people at some 
stage in the process of making a SfttUement ; and 
the point we wish to malce is that it will not be 
favourable to a lasting s^ution, or indeed to any 
solution at all, subject w is hedged 

about with, conditions which remind Irishmen 
of an evU past, , 


IN IRELAND. 

To secure the right atmosphere for 
new departure, two things are esset 
tial ; first, that the irritants causing tb 
present Irish fever must be removed 
second, that a certain period of time mu-: 
elap^ dn ;Order to let the fever itse 
subside. 

It is idle tc du;cuss or propose any lU^w d 
parture or modification of present propos;j 
unless you provide for a change in the temp 
of the opposing parties. No good can come 
any conference under the auspices of black-an< 
tan. The removal of the chief irritant can 1 
effected only by the virtual evacuation of ti 
British Army in Ireland and the calling of 
truce to all violence. We are not prepared 
dojpnatise on the precise measure of withdraw 
which is necessary, but we believe that the mo 
nearly it comes to the complete disappearan 
of our armed forces the better. 

"No genuine offer of negotiations hi 
ever been made by Mr. Lloyd George, am 
as long as he consents to be Prime Minist« 
on sufferance, with a Bonar Law-Carsc 
veto on his freedom of action, no sue 
offer can be made." 

But if Mr, Lloyd George would brace hil?is< 
to shed his unreasoning bias towards 
he would be muc^ nearer a settlement. T] 
Ulster veto is still the most, serious obstacle 
Irish peace. It is effective, not becai^e the she 
merits of the case endow it with force, but I 
cause the inherent vice of the whole Iri.sh pzoble 
still clings to the Ulster paH of it after it h 
disappeared elsewhere, ^therto Irish parti 
have pinned their faith to British parties, df 
have thus entangled Ireland in the irreleva 
preoccupations of our domestic affairs. T 
alliance between Redmond and the Liberal Par 
was balanced by the devotion of Consenrath 
to Ulster. There is no longer any such .baicu;^( 
and the actiohs of the British Governnient ara : 
longer inspired by the rough common senaa 
Englishmen, biit by the fierce bigotry of Bella 
The influenoe ol Sir ^ward CarMiii bus been 
the ascendaiit too long. It destroyed thedhan 
of peace in 1^16, and it still supplies the blac 
and'tau motive of 1920. In w strict sen^ 
the word, it is an irresponsible. becam 

Ulster has never yet had to lace the realitws 
her situation and to take considered action wj 
responsibility for consequences. She haa 
in the privileged position for forty 
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“Ulster's’’ irtespjjpiblti reigix is. tiow 
nearly over, and betOTe long/ she 
compelled to put her cat^ on the table, 
and take her due share in the responsi- 
bilities and niutu^ sacrifices of a settle- 
ment. She wiM he coerced, in fact, not by 
British arms, but by tbe force of Irish 
circumstances;' 

The same coercion must in the end 
bring the Sinn Fein' leaders to accept a 
settlement which, falls short of their public 
professions. 

If Ulster has economic ties with the other three 
provinces which will ultimately ensure the 
political unity of Ireland. Ireland herself has 
1 ‘conomic and political ties with Great Britain 
which make separation impossible. Even the 
public declaration of Mr. de VaJera and Mr. 
Oriffitli show that Sinn Fein knows that the 
final settlement must be an arraiigenieiit which 
satisfies British needs as well as Irish. Speaking 
at Spokane, Wash., in November, 1919, Mr. de 
Valera said that he had no quarrel with the 
British Crown, and early in the present year he 
spoke of Cuba as offering an analogy for Anglo- 
Irish relations. Only the other day Mr. Griffith 
said that once England recognises Ireland’s right 
as a nation to independence, “ Ireland is ready 
to meet her and discuss with her. as a friend, 
any military, international or financial points 
upon which she may be uneasy, and to enter 
into treafics which will secure our mutual inter- 
ests.’’ If Sinn Fein publicly professes a readiness 
to temper the extreme rigour of its .republican 
ideal in this way. how much further may it not 
go when it sits down to business at a round 
lal)le ? 

To-day we must withdraw the army of 
occupation, and give a short breathing 
space thereafter for tempers to cool a 
little before we approach the actual dis- 
cu.ssion of a aettlement. 

The minimum on which ^obably all will 
agree is the unimpaired security of die British 
Isles in war and the unimpeded exchange of 
commodities in peace. Security both for Britain 
and for Irekind demands the unfettered control 
cJPhll instruments of naval defence by the British 
[lovem^nt. Some will interpret it further as 
lorbidding the establishmenf of a Territorial 
Army in Ireland; oth^s would give Ireland 
L'onsttls, but not ambassadors, abroad, and so on : 
while even those who would go furthest to meet 
Irish national claims will be disposed to uphold . 
what may be called the Liticoln view on secession, 
prefer to leave the general statement of the 
(7>ii<Liiioi!.« i:i the form given above and to 
:oneenttate public attention, as far as our 
Influence extends, upon the urgent need for an 
emphatic expressiDn of the popular will upon the 
whole queeuon of : our present responsibility in 
Irelaiid. Th»e never was a more crucial issue ; 
nor was there ever a Government in power which 
needed Sharper reminders of the moral law in 

politics. A 

artides ill the sttme NmnW 


desetye to be quot^. ^^r, Basil Wiffiams 
in a,dbmptionof thestate of Irda^ con- 
trasts tfe aj^iadling failufe of the military 
govf riimt-nt to carry out its most ordinary 
with tl^ as^t<misbing 
of the Sinn Feii^overnment against which 
the dice are very heavily weighted. 

Their elected representatives have been for- 
bid.den to meet, some have been shot in the 
struggle, many of them arc in prised or are 
fugitives from justice. The Simi Fein organisa- 
tion, to which a large majority of the Irish 
people now belong, has been declared illegal. 
This government's attempts to carry out the 
law, to study the means of iiixjiroving the con- , 
dition of the people, or to iwrfixnn the ordinary 
functious of government, arc treated as treason- 
able. It has no regular revenue, and de^iends 
for the means of carrying out its work entirely on 
unpaid volunteers or on the contributions volun- 
tarily subscribed in Ireland or by Irishmen 
overseas. 

Though outlawed and harried, tliis 
Sinn Fein goveniment not only survives 
obstinately, but performs many of its 
assumed functions with considerable effi- 
ciency. I 

It has its own Republican poljj^, who are 
liable to arrest or even to be shot if^und doing 
their work by the rival police or scndiCTy, and 
this police is, in some parts of Ireland, the only 
f.)rce able or willing to undertake the ordinary 
police duties of preventing or detecting crime. 
Sinn Fein has its own republican courts, before 
which, in addition to the criminal ca.ses brought 
up for trial, civil suits are voluntarily brought 
"by private individuals. In criminal cases the 
judgments given and the punishments meted out 
seem - to l>e generally accepted as fair ; and so 
great is their authority that they are able to 
enforce sentences of fines, of the restitution of 
stolen goods to Unionists as well as others, and 
even of banishment from Ireland. - The closing 
of public houses at certain hours has been en- 
forced by them. Illicit stills are destroyed on 
their mandate, and the pothecu poured into the 
rivei^, and in many cases a .stop ha.s ^een put 
to the practice of driving cattle. In civil cases 
there are instan,ce.s of Unionists who have been 
'Willing suitor.s, partly from the confidence in- 
spired by these courts, partly because they are 
sometimes the oufy courts capable of ensuring 
respect for their decisions^ It Is understood that 
this government’s economic commission, though 
officially prohibited by the other government, 
is still pursuing its enquiries as to the best 
methods of iU’\il>i;ii:ir, the industries and re- 
sources, of the island. The members of the 
cabinet or parliament not actually in gaol meet 
as best they can periodically, and issue decrees 
on such matters as land legislation, the pre- 
vention of land grabbing, temperance and the 
limitation of rents on the EngUsh model, decrees, 
which though necessarily circulated infonnally, 
are accepted as the law of the land by , a large 
majority of the Irish people. Of course it must 
not be supposed that these activities are univei- 
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sal even throughout the most Siiiii Fein parts of 
Ireland ; they are necessarily sporaiiic and 
confined to those parts where the regular con- 
stabulary is least effective. This, however, 
may be said, that the Sinu Fein government, 
though harried and proscribed, has had some 
success in its attempts to carry out civil justice 
in some parts of Ireland, Thia^ is due to the fact 
that it is the govonniu-nt which represents in 
most parts of Ireland the will of the people. 

As for the official military government, 
its functions have been practically 
reduced to two : (1) self preservation ; 
(2) the ■siij)pression of a political move- 
ment. In the puisance of these aims, the 
police and the soldiers who support them 
are armed with the most extraordinary 
powers under the most recent Coercion 
Act. 

People they may arrest can be imprisoned 
indefinitely without trial, witnesses may be# 
arrested, military tourts to try offences may be 
held in secret, and the acts of the police and 
soldiers may be made immune from investiga- 
tion by a coroner’s court. With all these ex- 
traordinary powers, granted on the assurance 
that they were, the only means of suppressing a 
treasonable association, or [weventing or punish- 
ing murders of the police and of maintaining 
order in thtf country, the Irish government has 
been no mol[: succes,sful than it was before. 

Mr. ilesmond McCarthy, writing in the 
same issue, insists that the question which 
every Englishman must now put to him- 
self is : Can we, who fought Prussian 
methods as the scourge of Europe, use 
them ourselves ? He recalls the fact that 
the youth of Knglamhfouglit and died to 
champion the rights of Small Nation- 
alities, and as the sworn enemy of militar- 
ism all the world over, and that the men 
who are now responsible for England's 
policy in Ireland were the most vehement 
in denunciation of the inhuman politics 


of Prussia. The average finglishmati, 
he points out, mali?s a distinction be- 
tween murder and acts of arson whicli 
are done deliberately, and those which 
are done in cold blood. 

What^ius made him uneasy kbout the Govern- 
ment's policy is that the reports which have 
begun to get into the Bnj^h press point to the 
fact that many of these “ reprisals " are delibct- 
ate. Warnings signed by military or police 
authorities are sent beforehand, that in the 
event of barracks being attacked or of soldicr.s 
or R.I.C.'s being shot, a village or certain house, s 
in it, will be burnt down. WTien a soldier or a 
member of the R.I.C. is shot, it is not necessarily 
their comrades on the sj^t who run amok. 
Lorries full of soldiers or police, provided with 
petrol for burning house.s, maps, ammunition foi 
shooting villagers and towns-folk, bombs, 
incendiary and explosive, are telephoned for and 
arrive with their officers from a distance. Aftu 
liquoring up at the public house, these men pro- 
ceed to destroy certain hovises and buildings 
and shoot particular people, against wdiom theif 
is nothing but the supposition that they iniohl 
have approved of the original outrages. Slid: 
people have been pulled from their beds and sliol 
out of hand, and their houses burnt over thi 
heads of their vvive.s and children. 'J'he select ir a 
of buildings de.stroyed has been clearly delibrr 
ate. Men in a blind finy do not pick oir 
property, the de.strnction of which will cause tin 
most widespread misery, Clver twenty eo 
operative creameries have been burnt down 
This destruction of the.se is clearly deliberaU: 
and the reason they are picked out is that tin 
loss of this kind of property reduces an enonnou: 
number of people fo misery. It shows, too 
direction from above, and proves that the poli< : 
of reprisals is directed not so much against ; 
murder gang, as against the whole people o 
Ireland, with the aim of terrorising them int» 
submission to the Kuglish Government. 

This is the kind of policy which English 
men are bound in honour not to pursue 
even if it " pays." Our soldiers diet 
fighting that inhuman policy. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW. 


Mr. Francis Hackett, one of the editors 
of the New York New Republic contributes 
to that paper (October 13th) an article 
which sets out his impressions during a 
recent personal investigation in Ireland. 
Superficially, he declares, £he probfem of 
Ireland has come to a deadlock, - 
There is a deadlock between Belfast and 
Ireland, between Ireland and Britain, between 
Britain and the rest of the world. To break this 
deadlock, some one factor, or more than one 
factor, must yield to the other. Either Belfa.st> 
Naticmal Ireland, Britj^ or the world con- 
science, must give way. That, in crude, mech- 
anical terms, is the position at this moment, a 


po.sition which baffles, and reduces to despai 
any ordinary impartial observer. 

" But these nominally fixed factors- 
Beifast, Ireland, Britain, tfie World- 
are themselves in constant flux. They ar 
never the ^ same, yesterday, to-day, am 
for ever. In the past ten years, for ex 
ample, the most obdurate and resolnt 
forces in Irish affairs have been tram 
mated in a manner almost beyond imagin 
ing. -Thirty years the mo^t potrn 
force in Ireland was 1 Mibl 

Castle, the House of Lords, the Tories i 
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l,:uiriand, the great Conserv’-ative news- 
papers, and the LegdKsts, and the Univer- 
sities, were all bent upon interpreting 
Ireland in relation -to Uandlordisra. . . . 
Aiul yet, after all the damnable outrages 
., 11(1 murders, after all' the coercion and. 
Mippression, and boycott and forgery, the 
Ikitish Government yielded to moral 
jiressure and ended landlordism in Ire- 
land." > ^ 

Laudlordisni of the feudal type was ended in 
IrclJuid by the introduction of a .sy.steni of state 
credit. The .state lent money to the tenants so 
tli.it they could by instalments purchase the 
1,1 lid. 'J'his meant that the old absentee class of 
l;tnillord.s stayed withdrawn from Ireland to live 
ill ICngland which they really loved. A much 
larger number of Unionist landlords remained 
ill Ireland as practical farmers and landowners. 
The.se men to-day arc;, with few exceptions, 
ardent Douiiuioii Ilomo Rulers. Thev have no 
longer a vested interest in the subjection of 
Ireland. Their lot in Ireland is now the common 
lot. Some are with Siiiu I'cin, not' many. 
I’r.ictically all arc against the British govern- 
iiunt. 

That is one great change in recent y(^aTs. 
.Xiiotlier i.s the change in Nationalism. 

With the victory against landlordism and the 
r./.'ruitiug of the peasant proprietors for a higher 
P'ditical agitation, nationalism in Ireland ha.s 
i;ikfn on a new form. The old Nationalist party 
Mibinittcd to looking on the Iri.sli ipie-stioii as a 
(loine.stic British issue. That party was wiped 
.mt of e.\istencc in one election. The Irish 
question, in the 1918 election, was given the 
itritiis of intornationalisni, .so far a.s the Irish 
pi n pic were t:onceriied. 

flic Irish people voluntarily withdrew their 
members from the British Hou.se of Commons. 
I’or Ireland, so far as the Irisli have the power. 
Liu: British legislature thcrcupou ceased to exist. 
Military force) undoubtedly, remained to cimipel 
.‘ii,*nie degree of deference to the Briti.sh legis- 
1;iture.. With its har.sh application has come 
the old story of murder and outrage, coerciou, 
■Mippression. imprisoiunent, libel, forgery and 
int(^riiational anti-Irish propaganda. But the 
inn po,se ot the Irish in rejecting legislation from 
nritain is as strong as was their purixise in 
rejecting landlordism. Britain’s attempt to 
i'.>rcc an alternative, a modified form of political 
freedom, is not more likely to be successful. 

Mr. Hackett declares his belief that so 
l:ir as Ireland's rejection of British legis- 
lation goes, the Irish have won. 

Ulster Volunteers may hold the body of 
li clana down fof a time, ^ud Uloyd (.George and 
hi.s government may pump laws into 

lrv.‘land’s legislative system. This sort of bully- 
bijv tried so often, cannot break down Hie well- 
seasoned will of Ireland. 

rhe action of the Irish in procloiming ttie 
Irish' question international, in withdrawing 
from the British establishment, is one that free 
peoples 0 ^ likely to endorse, so soon as they 
luiderstai^i 


If Britain trusted itself to an Irish Con 
slituent Assembly, Mr. Hackett believes 
that there is a bare chance " that Sinn 
Bein might tolerate the establishnient of a 
Dominion. But the British Government 
prefers the methods that led to ' pacifi- 
cation ” after flie manufactured rebeHiob 
of 1798. " It is now, in fact, manufactur- 
ing another rebellion in Irdand." 

Mr. Lloyd George hopes, by letting the 
prisoners who hunger-strike die, to take 
the last weapon of protest away from Sinn 
Fein, and then to “ brutalise " Sinn Fein 
into submission. Rebellion is the goal 
of this policy of coercion. But Mr. 
Hackett does not ignore the pro\'<)cations 
by Sinn Fein. 

These include raids for arm.s (though oiKciallv 
Vcprobatedb attacks on police and military, 
seizure of the mails, the a.ssa.s.sinatioti of police 
onicor.s and i)«:\Jiocmcn and the assa.s.sinatiori of 
government odicials. On the other side must be 
considered the peculiar lawlessness of Britain in 
Irelnnd to-day. ... A policy of terror-* 
i.sm has been furthered by the hiring, at a 
jKnind a day, of British mercenaries to serve as 
“ police " in IreUiud, these mercenaries shooting 
up villages and destroying life and^^roperty on 
slight provocation. Military iiiquesl? have been 
.substituted for coroner'.s inquests, to .shield .such 
acts from public opinion— -except in the North, 
where pul die opinion can be relied on. 

Sinn h'eii!, lie belie\ e.s, cannot succumb 
to tlic policy of recniuiiiest, provided that 
it avoids two dangers. If it meets British 
violence mid coercion with retaliation, it 
will then chiUlenge a war in whicli recon- 
quest will become permissible in the ej'es 
of the world, and Sinn Fein will lose. 
Equally, if Sinn I'ein does not propose 
self-deterniination for l-lster, Sinn Fein 
also loses. 

The only Way to bring Bcdla.st into Irodand is 
let Belfast lirst vote itself out of Ircbtiid. Con- 
quest Is morally repugnant, and physically 
iiuiirobable. If Belfa.st and Orange ITl.stcr have 
a la.ste of exclnsimi from Ireland, and Ireland 
goe.H ahead independently, the probable result 
will be in.ster's desite jto join forces with the 
Irish people on democnrtic terms. 

“ I can see nothing," he concludes, 
“ but degradation for Britain in con- 
tinuing to oppose Sinn P'ein. It is Britain 
that must yield, not the Irish who believe 
in self-government. These Irish may go 
through all the horrors of underground 
revolution and hate and vengefulness. 
Abandon Sinn Fein they cannot and will 
not. The power that seeks to coerce them 
is poisoning itself." 
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A GLIMPSE 6F RED RUSSIA; 


Those who have read through many 
of the accounts which have been pub- 
lished of the prevailing conditions in 
Bolshevik Russia, have long since learned 
that no such descriptions are of any value 
unless they are confined to some particular 
area at a given time. One of the most 
vivid .and convincing accounts that we 
have yet' read is contributed to The 
ForiigMy (November) by Captain 

Francis McCullagh, who describes the 
town of Ekaterinburg as he saw' it during 
t his spring. He had lived there previously, 
first in 1916 when the Czechs were there, 
and again in 1919 under Koltchak! It 
was in those days, " like any other army 
base, a town of good cheer, overcrowding, 
khaki, hustle, horses, and .riu.'* With all« 
its faults it was human, but the towm as he 
saw' it in February last was completely 
changed. * 

Trying to descriiw; that (.'hange to myself in 
one word, 1 meant to say “ Bolshevism," but 
found myself saying " Puritanism/' For be- 
tween the Iko there are the most astonishing 
resemblance!;' perhaps becau.se extremes meet, 
perhaps becmse the one is as pre-Christian as 
the other is post- Christian. I know that it 
ought not to be so. and that I-,enin should be 
seated bn a heap of skulls qiiafTing human blood, 
while Trotsky should be engaged nightly in 
bacchanalian revels ; ^mt, as a matter of fact, 
Lenin leads as. austere a life as Oliver CroTuwelt, 
while Trotsky is as busy as Lloyd George. 

He gives a graphic description of one 
of the “ Propaganda Points ' ' which exist 
in every station along the Siberian rail- 
way. At Kkiilcriiiburg, as elsewhere, one 
great hall of the- station had been con- 
veri i-’ ■ . pr office, to which 

all ■ * were ordered to 

bring their men without fail, and to apply 
thb?re for newspapers and “ literature ” 
whi^ woidd be given free. 

* Over the entrance of the Ekaterinburg hall 
there was painted in large letters the text, Those 
who Work not, neither must they eat," while 
inside one saw on every wall the weU-kttown 
appeal of Karl Mark : " Workers of the worid, 
unke .1 You have e world to gain and only yonr 
chains to lose." 

'rhe pictiu:e.s and - cartoons, virith which the 
whole interior wea coveted from, floor to ceiling, 
might be divided Itftb groups : (1) Those 

praising the Red Army and cmculated to foster 
a military .spirit ; (2) those condemning capital- 
ists, priests, and militarists ; (3) those flattering 
the worknian and pronitting him the overlord- 


ship of the world; those exciting anger 
against foreign countries, particularly France 
and England. There were appeals to the rail- 
way workmen not to go on strike, but to remem- 
ber that by striking they would* inflict a deadlv 
blow On democracy, and that, though then 
present /discomforts were great, there was a 
good time coming. There were charts .showing 
the parts of machine-gun.s and the way to make 
bombs, and these were generally accompanied 
by explanatory letterpres.s and by appeals to 
the workmen to drill and arm and study the 
mechanism of their rifles, so that no power on 
earth could disarm them and force them back 
again into the old servitude. Side by side with 
thc.se w^ere charts explaining the comstiuction oi 
the latest agricultural machiuery and exhtu liuji 
the pea.sa.iit.ry to make themselves proficient 
a^iculturists. There were iiumerou.s exhort m 
tioiis to study, and numerous dennneiatious «)5 
ignorance and illiteracy as iinprir don able crime.'^ 
which would only lead to the capitalist yokt 
being again fastened on the neck.s of the workers 
The attacks on religion cou.sisted of caricature? 
showing, monks and priests making money (.nt 
of holy relics and squandering that moiu‘\ 
privately on revels and debauchery. 

The anti-clerical propaganda was of :i 
kind W'hicb “ would meet to such ar 
extent with the approv al of the TCiiglisl 
Protestant Alliance that 1 W'otiid -re 
spectfully suggest that these two grejd 
organisations get into touch with oiu 
another." 

Most interesting are Captain MacCn! 
lagh’.s observations on the amazing growl:! 
of bureaucracy under Bolshe\dstii. 

Formerly there were few Government inslitu 
tions and no clubs in Bkaterinliurg, but iiov 
there are whole streets consi.sting of nothiiij 
else. Instead of promoting business, however 
this multiplication of Government offices ha: 
killed it. The dead hand of fiovertimcnt coutro 
has stifled every kind of cuterpri.se. An enginec 
employed by the Soviet told me that on om 
occasion, in onl^r to put through a matter 
urgent public interest, he had bad to visit fivi 
diflerent institutions, including a Govermueii 
office dealing with railway work, a Govecnmcii 
office dealing with Ural iudustries. and a " Pro 
fessional Union " of industrial .workers. 

One man told me that if he lost ^ button of 
his trousers he would have first of all to get : 
permit from the " House Committee/' Then h< 
would have to bring that permit to a Comxnissai 
Then he would have to go to a Governmen 
department, iwhirh would give him an order oi 
u ('government store. Then be would wait aJ 
day in a queue outside that Government store 
only to. find, when his turn came, that it hai 
riven ont all its buttons, and that he vroul< 
nave to go to a similar store at the other en< 
of the: town and wait ^ day in a 9*^^ 
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A button in the oilertpry is consequently a 
source of iiiiiniti^'atLMl jov to the impecunious 
Ktissian and Polish prie^/for a whole plateful 
of the paper money and the postage stamps 
u’hich arc given liberally by the Faithful would 
not buy a packet of cigarettes. I tried to get 
twopence worth of .hi'lts, a very 'Cheap 

anti common drug in i!iv '■r il--, but I found that 
j had first to go to so mmiy widely separated 
departments that I gave up the attempt in 
despair and asked a friendly Feldsher to get it 
for me. The ‘Feldsher told me, however, that 
it was no use his trying, owing to the complexity 
of the process; and I had consequently to go 
\\ithout. 

All trade stopped when the Reds entered 
tlie town, writes Captain MacCullagh, 
just as all trade stopped in Pompeii 
uheii it was overwhelmed by Vesuvius. 
The reason for this stoppage lies, in the 
socialist theory that the State should feed 
everybody and that there should be no 
private restaurants, no shops, and no 
middle class at all. That kills all private 
enterprise as surely as a tree is killed by 
the cutting away of its roots. 

Farmers 'will not grow grain if it is to be 
lianded over to (toverament Departments which 
do not pay them for it and which persecute and 
nriprisou them if they make any complaint. 
The peasants will not rebel ; but the passive 
iL'sistance of this great dark mass of over one 
hundred millions causes profound disquiet to. 
Uk; Soviet Government, much greater disquiet 
than that caused by all the Allies pul together. 
ITie iiiunhik is the Sphinx of the sitnation. 
),eiiin .storms at him and calls him a capitalist, 
i rotsky takes his son.s and make.s Red soldiers 

f them, and sends them back to the villages 
pleach the gospel of Karl Marx. The Sphinx 
smiles and says nothing, but Lenin likes neither 
that .smile nor that silence. 

There arc 125 nulHon people in Russia, 
uid .KCM-liiig to Trotsky ,^lie Bolsheviks 
number only 604,000, of whom not more 
than 70,000 are workmen. 

All the rest are bureaucrats, and, from per- 
ianal investigations which I conducted in 
Moscow, I discovered that at least half of these 
/O.OOO workmen are engaged on what they call 

political v;ork," though tlmy are paid by the 
factories.' are inscribed on the books of the 
factories, and arc supposed to be working in the 
factories. The Bolsheviks ore losing touch with 
the manual workers at a very rapid rate indeed, 
and, in a short time, every member of the party 
■•'ill be a bureaucrat. 

There are now, in Moscow alone, 230,000 
Bolshevik ofiftcials who do not work with 
f heir hands, against 100,000 manual 
workers, of irhorn considerably less tham 
h'df are ;tne]mbeis of the • Communist 
party.'-^^' 


" Those who work* not, neither must 
they eat out of their own sacred 
books, declares Captain MacGullagh, sha|l 
the Bolshe\dks be confounded. 

Two other question.^ cause profound dis- 
quiet^the partial failufe of the harvest and the 
destruction by fise of most of the wood fuel 
which had been collected along the railways. 
I might add to this the curious,! fact, which 
I ijoiuted out in an o&cial report sb; mdntbs 
ago, that the very completeries.s ofV Trotsky's 
victOT}'^ over Kolchak and Denikin has, by 
leading to the incorporation of very many White 
officers, officials, and soldiers in the Red Army, 
proved to be a misfortune to the Soviet Republic, 
which now realises that it has swoUowea more 
than it can digest. 

Captain MacCullagh concludes his ex- 
tremely illuminating article with' the 
prediction that — 

The most pri.>l)al)le outcome of this Rus.sian 
Vt'xperimeut will bo a successful military reaction 
involving the extermination of half a million 
Reds and pt;rhaps another half -million of 
inoffensive Jews, after which the pciidiiluni w'ih 
gi/on .swinging from right to left and from left to 
right until it finally come.s to rest at a Con.sti- 
tutional Monarchy or a fumygeois Republic. 

_v— 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ISSUES. 

THE ROAD TO A BETTER UNDERSTi(kDING. 


First place in the Contemporary Review 
(November) is given to an article by Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner on “ ^nglo- American^, 
Issues.’' There is no subject that is more 
important at the present time ; and “ no 
other single issue, perhaps, is charged 
with such momentous consequences to the 
future development of human society.” 
Mr. Gardiner points out that there are 
two sources of ^eril to Anglo-American 
relations, the one springing from historic 
causes and from those temperamental 
activities and intellectual misunderstand- 
ings that affect the atmosphere of inter- 
course, and the other from certain specific 
problems. His article deals with the» 
latter. 

It is well known that the Irish problem 
is the most serious obstacle to good rela- 
tions with the United States, but it Ls not 
the only obstacle. The J apancse Alliance 
is another. The future development of 
China an4 Japan is one of the major 
problems |f the world at large, but there 
are no countries so deeply interested in it 
as Great Britain and the United States. 
Unfortunately the British record in regard 
to China is not good ; that of America, 
on the other hand, is excellent. ” The 
Chinese have come to look upon the 
Americans as the best friends they have.” 
Among the influences that have caiLsed 
the anti-European reaction in America 
.since the w\ar, ” few' have been more 
powerful than the deci.sion c»f the Paris 
Conference to countenance the aggression 
of Japan in Shantung.” 

That iTv:ideiU has aroxi.sed little indignation 
ill country, but in America it is accepted as 
typical of the Peace Treaty and, mote than any- 
thing, stamps that Treaty with the hall-mark 

the old . unrighteous diplomacy of Imperialism. 
This feeling is, of course, intensified by the dis- 
tru.st and dislike of Japan that are so prevalent, 
ni the Eastern States this distrust and 
(iislike ar<s apparent. Tw'O questions arc put to 
the liiiglish visitor vvith unfailing regularity. 
Tile first is: “ Why don’t you settle with 
li .‘! .jnd ? ’* The second is : " Are you going to 
(.uaiiiiue the* Japanese alliance?” As one 
travels West, this pifeoccupation with Japan 
iu Teases, and in the Far W'est it easily domin- 
ates ail other international political, considera- 
tion.^. The reason is not far to seek. The' 
Chinese in America represent no nationalistic or 
ulterior aim, bui the Japanese come with the 


outlook of a highly-developed . and inteuv; 
nationalism, aud America, justly or unjust!) 
see.s in them a menace to its civilisation, i 
may seem odd that a country which ha.s bee 
the m^ting-pot of all the nations of Euroji 
should be alarmed at the idea of J apaiiese imm 
gratiou, but the white man, no matter where h 
comes from, is easily assimilated, while tb 
yellow man remains a race apart, with charafU i 
that seem fixed and with a civilisation futub 
mentally alien to that of tlie wtiite man, and th 
Americans are sufficiently afflicted with th 
negro question without wishing to add yello’ 
to their colour problem. 

Apart from this domestic que.stion, thci 
is ” the larger shadow over the future c 
the Pacific involved in the Imperialisti 
policy of Japan ” and her hope of estal 
lishing an Asiatic hegemony. 

It is not to be wondered at that Amerie.i!i; 
turning eastward find seeing the na val suprenuu 
of (Treat Britain, and turning westward an 
seeing the sea-power of Japan, look with coiicet 
upon the alHauce of the two rowers, .s(» di« 
similar in race, in religion, in synipath>’, i\n 
alike only in pursuit of the Imperial idea. '! li 
alliance w’ith Japan an alliance that has ucvi 
commanded the popular approval oi the iCnglis 
people — may ha\ c been defensilde when Impe: 
ali.si Kussia seemed a menace to our Asiati 
iuterosts. It is wholly imlefensihle now llu) 
that menace ha,s disappeared. Its inllueuce h;j 
been thoroughly vicious, and it has made ns m 
lea,st a con.senting party to the aiubilions < 
Japan in China, and criminally .‘silent about snr 
infamies as those, practised by Japan in Kore. 

The Japanese question, however, i 
overshadowed b>' the Irish as the grtverii 
iug fact of Anglo-American relations. 

Ill a recent speech in the House of Coiuinojir 
Sir Edward Car.sOii, referring to the Irish qm.- 
tion, said : ” Let .America mind her own busiiu 
aud we will mind ours.” Until we realise tins 
the Irish question is an American question it 
much as the negro question is an America 
question, we shall miss* its capital meaniuj 
The idea that in this matter the United Stale 
is an impertinent outsider interfering in 
domestic British quarrel is a complete uiisreadiu 
of the situation, "rhe United States is concerut 
about it because it is the most vital of it 
domestic issues. A moment’s refiectioii wi 
make thi.s apparent. ... Of the various broa 
categories of : the population, a tenth is negrt 
an eighth is .Carman in origin and sympathie.'< 
not less tbaii. a tenth is Irish, and there are h 
additipii lai^e elements of Poles, ’Russians 
Italians, Portuguese, Scandinavians, Gireek^ 
and Jews of different nationalithis. Among 
different families that nre absorbed or bein. 
absorbed in the general currency Of the raCtf. th 
Irish form the most solid, coherent, detacher 
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ltti^ss. It alone preserves an impenum in imperio. 
yloiu' brings into the American system the 
jiijtagonisms 6f the Old World, alone keeps 
jiliiiic the passions of “ old, unhappy, far-off 
tilings.” In the midst of the confusion of races, 
luivigners among foreigners, accommodating 
iln tiisclves to a common life, the Irish bring a 
viflcnt extra-territorial loyalty and a fanatical 
The loyalty is to Ireland and the idea is 
ro\'£'nge upon its ancient enemy. 

The Irish are the true “ hyphenated ” 
Americans, inucTi more than the Germans. 
They are powerful in finance, in law, in 
literature, in the services. The police 
force is mainly Irish. So is the political 
iiiacliine ; there is hardly a great city 
vvliose caucus is not dominated by the 
Irish influences. 

When Mr. Hiram Johnson, of San Francisco, 
.i|i|)earc(l on the horizon as a possible Fresideiitial 
( .iiididatc, his lir.st step to forward his prospects 
vv.is to go to Boston and make a violent anli- 
l‘.nljsh speech. It wius not. probabh'. btcanse 
he wiiiited to make it, but because lie had to 
iiirda- it as an evidence that on the main Irish- 
Ainericaii issue “ he was right.” Me had to 
pvist the lion'.s tail to put himself in the running. 
And most of tile tail twisting, political and jour- 
iLi'iLstic alike, has its origin in tlu: same motive. 

Why don't you settle that Irish 
(piestiori ? " asks the “average decent 
American “in “ tones of almost anguished 
entreaty." It is not the pro-Irish who 
ask t he rjiiestioii most au.xiously. but the 
pro-lviiglish, who are “ most eager to get 
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the grit out of the Anglo-American 
machine." While the Irish grievances/ 
continue in America they are helpless. 

There is a third source of peril-'-the 
now unchallenged supremacy of British 
sea-power. ^ 

Americans view the British Navy as 
more supreme than ever to-day, now that 
its most serious rival, Germany, has gone 
under, and they also see something 
sinister in the fact that the only other 
possible competitor, the Japanese Navy, 
is the British Navy's ally. “ In these 
circumstances, the United States will 
inevitably be compelled to revise its whole 
attitude on the subject of sea power. It 
is, in population, natural resources, and 
accumulated wealth, the most powerful 
fiation on earth, and it cannot ignore the 
grave re.sponsibilities that rest on it for 
the protection of its national interests." 

More than a hundred years agi^, 
Monroe, the IT.S. Secretary of State,, 
wrote to the American niini.steriii lyotidon, 
instructing him to suggest to the British 
(Tovernment a proposal for regdriling the 
naval forces to be kept by eithJr country 
on the Great Lakes. From that proposal 
sprang the Rush-Baget Agreement, in 
pursuance of wliich it has been possible 
for the Anierican-Canadian frontier of 
nearly four thousand miles to remain for 
a century witlioul fort, or gun, or warship, 
or sentry from end to end — ^in uninter- 
rupted ])eace. 

'J'hc opportTinity has come for an cnlar,ged 
and more splendid atlirmation of the sacrament 
i>f a cent ury ago. If at Uie end of a war in which 
we had been i'oc.s, our forelathcr.s could risf U> 
so grand an argument, it ought not to be difficult 
for U.S to-day. after a war in which we have been 
comrades, to follow and Viotlei their example. 
Then the lead came from Washington. Tin* 
circmnstaiiees now dictate that it should come 
from lajndiyi, and that it should conic in the 
sha|>e of a proposal to poi>l the naval resources 
of the two natirms and to dedicate them, not; t»:* 
any selfi.sh national interest merely, b\it to the 
lyeague of Nations and the enduring '^peacc of 
the world. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
material gain, of such a compact. . . . It would 
establish them (.Inglo-Atiierioan relations) upon 
the impregnable rock of a common faith and 
a common purpose. It would rout the war- 
mongers of both countries finally and irre- 
vocably. And the annouBcement that the 
Anglo-Amencan peoples had taken a .step which 
wo^d make naval war henceforth impossible 
would strike a death-blow at competitive 
armaments generally, stabilise the world on a. 
peace basis, and turn its face confidently to the 
fight. ’ ' 
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THE ITALIAN LABOUR UPHEj^V^, " 


A series of ddcuraents trandated from 
the Italian, which explain the quasi- 
revolution that took place in Italy during 
September, are given in the Contemporary 
Review for November. Tlfe prelude to the 
event occurred in August, when a demand 
for an increase in wages, etc., was refused 
by the National Federation of ;Bmployers. 
in the Metal and Engineering Trades. On 
Sejitember 2 the Federation, having 
formed the opinion “ that the policy of 
obstruction has already degenerated into 
a condition of absolute anarchy within the 
factories,” declared a lock-out of the men. 
Meanwhile, however, the Federation of 
Italian Metal Workers had constituted a 
Committee of Action, and directly the^ 
Employers' intention became known, 
orders were issued by this* body to the 
men to occupy the factories. During the 
assault on those at Genoa several of the 
workers were killed or wounded by Govern- 
ment troops ; but not only were the 
factories, seized, but the men proceeded 
to run tn^, acting in strict accordance 
with the instructions issued by their 
Federation. The latter's orders were 
obeyed by the workets with extraordinary 
unanimity and discipline, and factori^ 
were occupied in nearly all the large 
^industrial centres. 

The Government tried to effect a settle- 
ment, but their proposals were refused 
by the employers. The Government then 
made it plain that they were u; milling 
to use force to eject the workers. On 
September 7 the Executive of the Socialist 
Party met , at , Milan, and decided to 
support the F.I.O.M.'s action. A reply 
"by the Emijloyers demanding evacuation 
of the factories as a condition for resuming 
negotiations had no effect ; and on 
September' 12’ the General Confederation 
of labour Was entrusted with the direction 
of the movement, and proceeded to put 
before the Government the suggestions of 
the workers. 

The General Confederation of Labour has 
examined the problem of production in Italy 
and has come to the conclusion that in order 
to obtain that increased output which is absol- 
utely necessary if an equilibrium is to be re- 
established between consunmtion (enormously 
raised by reason of increased demand and new 
xoiiditions of living) and production (enorniously 


decreased by reason of varioiis factories ari-in 
out of the war), in oi'der to reduce imports an 
thus hasten the restoration of a normal ej 
change, in order, further, to prevent ignorant 
of industrial conditions from affording aii oppo: 
tnnity the employers, on the oiie hand, t 
making : unchecked statements, and to tL 
workers, on the other, of advancing impossibi 
claims for improvemeut of conditions, it 
: essential that there should be a modiiQcatit 
in the relations obtaining between employe 
and employed; Such modification should ter 
to permit the latter, through the agency of the 
trade unions, to be in a position to knwv tl 
real state of their industry, to be aequainti 
with its technical and financial workings, as 
to be able, through the work of their facto: 
delegations (being off-shoots of the trac 
unions) . to co-operate in applying factory reg 
lations, to control the appointment and dismis.s 
of th€: employ ee^i, and thus to iirspire the norm 
life of the factory with the necessary discipliii 

In order to attain these aims, the Oeiicr 
Confederation of Labour holds it e.ssoiitial 
proceed immediately to the constitution of 
Committee of delegates, with an equal numb 
of representatives from cither side, which Coi 
mittee shall work out the details for applyii 
in practice the principle ^of the control of fa 
tories. 

At this point Signor Giolitti intervene 
‘ with what was virtually an ultimatum 1 
the employers calling upon them to accej 
the principle of workers' control. Tl 
Employers thereupon yielded under pn 
test, and with mild reservations. 

Fnllowiiig a meeting under the chai 
manship of Signor Giolitti in Rome, 
Government Decree was issued on Septeii 
ber 21, embodying the following arrange 
ment : — 

A Commission shall be constituted of equ 
numbers from each side consisting of six mei 
bers named by the General Federation 
Employers, and six named by the Gener 
Federation of Labour, each of these panels 
include two members representing technical * 
office work ; such Commission to formula 
proposals which shall ser^'e the Government 
the basis for a Bill embodying the orgonisatu 
of industry on the principle of the worke: 
intervention in technical and financial mana^ 
ment or in working administration. 

The said Comtnissio];i^ shall within one we 
formulate suggesrions for giving the questio 
wHieh may ari.4e out of tbe 'application olfooto 
rules and thn appointment and dismissal 
workers. 

Workers of all classes ahetU resume tb 
employment Should it, howevdr, pro 
impossible to reinstate workers or fore^n 
their former employment, a committee cons 
tuted of two membtts chosen by the ^ ' — 
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.1 two members by tbe workers, shall 

tile on the measure to be adopted. 

Tbe statement issued subsequently by 
tjjc (General Confeckration of X^abour 
exulted over the " double victory," i.e., 
over llie Employers and over the Govern- 
ment, explained the general principles 
of tbe Agreement, and ouljined ^future 

policy. 

Coinradcss ought to be in a position to under- 
st£ni<1 that these changed relations amount to 
a real revolution in the factories, and imply the 
ahandonraent by the employer of what has 
hitherto been autocratic power. But it must be 
stated that the battle on this field is not yet 
over. The employer, the ho.Uile party-man, the 
ohstiiiate critic of trades unionism who conceals 
his want of power under a veneer of pseudo- 
revolutionary enthusiasm, will try io delay the 
lull fruition of onr victory. We are bound to 
11 rye the proletariat to keep watch and w'ard. 
Frocpient meetings should be held to celebrate 
oiir victory. Still more frequent discussion 
oouferences should be initiated all over Italy by 
fonirades who have made a thorough study 
of the problem. Only by these means can 
vve- )x* secure of a fin.ul triumph. 


On the other side, strbng criticism was 
levelled against the Government for not 
having j)revented the occupation of the 
factories, or for having failed to compel 
their evacuation. Signor Giolitti, defend- 
ing his action, pointed ont that in order to 
prevent the occupation it would have been 
necessary to place a garrison in each of tbe 
'600 factories, and that tliis course, even 
if it had been possible in the time at dis- 
posal, would have left no troops for dealing 
with the workers outside or j-iifcgii.iidiiig 
public security. As for the question of the 
workers* control, it had not now arisen for 
the first time. The principle was approved 
in 1915 at the meeting of masters* rei)re- 
sentatives ; and during December, 1919, 

f ignoT Reina had proposed, in the Cham- 
er of Deputies, an amendment to the 
Speech from the Throne (an amendment 
carried by a large majority) embracing 
this very point. 


WHAT CAN WE DO WITH 

As a member of the Select Committee 
of both Houses, which was jappoiiited 
iiuder the presidency of Lord Bryce, to 
^'iiggest £1 scheme for reforming the House 
of Lords,. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M.P., 
writes >vith inside knowledge, as well as 
with the enthusiasm of an eager student 
of constitutional history, in ^the Neut 
World (September). There is considerable 
truth in his personal opinion that if the 
members of the present House of Lords 
were reduced to about 300, of whom three- 
fourths should be Peers elected by Peers, 
Mud the other fourth nominated by the 
C%wn, we should have a Second Chamber 
inferior to none in the world. 

Mr. Harriott recaihfi the appointment in 
1907— two years before Mr. Lloyd George’s 
famous Budget which provoked the con- 
flict that culminated in the Parliament 
Act of 1911 — of a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords which, under Lord Rose- 
bery's chairmanship, reported unani- 
mously in favour of a radical r^orm of 
the Upper House. In 1911 Lord Lans- 
tlowne introduced a Bill, designed to limit 
the membership of House of Lords to 
less thauigSO membm, of whom IQO were 


THE HOUSE OF LC|IDS ? 

to be Peers elected ffloiii the present 7(K) 
members of the Upper House, 120 members 
chosen by some form of iiidirect election, 
and 100 members nominated b}" the Prime 
Minister. But all the attempts that have 
been made at carrying out a reform of the 
I'^pper House have failed, and the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 has virtually left the 
constitution without an effective Second 
Chamber. 

Of Second Chambers designed primarily 
to exercise a coimter-balancing influence 
to check the power of the Lower# House, 
the French Senate is probably the most 
powerful and the most successful in its 
working. 

The Senate consists of 314 meml^ers who are 
elected for the term of nine years, one third of 
the number 'retiring every three years. The 
Action is indirect, being vested in an electoral 
college in each Department and Colony, and 
conducted by scruiin de Hstc. The college is 
composed of (1) the Deputies for tbe Depart- 
ment; (2) the Consul General of the Depart- 
ment ; (3) the Anondissement Councillors ; and 
(4) Delegates elected from among the voters 
of the, Commune by the municipal' councila. 
The Senators are dbliibuted among tiie Depart- 
ments on a population basis ; the .Depaxtniient 
of the Seine returning ten ; the l^ord ^ht, 
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others five, four, three, two, or _one apiece. 
Senators receive the same salary (15.000 francs) 
as Deputies. Conjointly with the Chamber the 
Senate elects the President, who may be im- 
pe:i<!lied, only on a cliarge of high treason, before 
the Senate by the Chamber. The Senate .shares 
with the Chamber of Deputies the treaty-making 
|K>wer and with the Presiderfe the right of dis- 
solving the low'er House before its legal term 
ha-s expired. This latter prerogative is plainly 
one of great importance. 

In England the Executive can appeal to the 
Electorate against the Le^slature, and the 
House of Commons can, subject to that appeal, 
divsiiii.ss the Executive, In Franco neither the 
Executive nor the Chamber of Depu ies can 
appeal to the Electorate, The Ministry of the 
day has thi.s weapon at its command only if it 
p«j.ssfcs.ses the confidence of the Senate. In a 
.-sense, therefore, the Executive is at the mercy 
of the Senate, and some of the most distin- 
gntshed of French publicists liaA’e argued, with' 
plan.sibility, that no Cabinet can continue tor 
goveri\ in opposition to the will of the Senate. 

The Atuericaii Senate, even more power- 
ful than that of France, owes its great 
influence largely to the fact that it is a 
federal, as distinct from a unitary, 
second chamber. 

It camefnio being, and it still remains, the 
enihodinient of the federal principle and the 
.security of -the rights df the con.stitueiit States 
of the American Union. Many of the inde- 
IKMident Republics of which the - Union was 
((impacted came into it reluctantly, lint for 
the guarantees afforded by the fact that in the 
Senate the States, great and small, enjoy equal 
representation, they would never have come 
ill at all. The American Senate, therefore, is 
more than a Second Chamber in the ordinary 
sfiist', and what is true of the American Senate 
iua\' be affirmed with equal accuracy of the 
Senate f)f the Australian Commonwealth, Then 
.also the ('onatitueiit Colonies were reluctant 
to merge themselves in a federal State, though 
outside pressure upon them was con.sideralile, 
and though the luxury oi independence might 
liavi- proVed co.stly. 

The time may come before long, as Mr. 
Marriott points ou^, when the federalisa- 
tioii of the United Kingdom, and the 
iiicreasedly definite federalism of the 
British Em^ie, may necessitate tfie 
cri^ation of a British Federal Senate. 
With or without a scheme of Imperial 
bederatiort, however, the British Consti- 
tution cannot safely be allowed to con- 
tinue in its present lop-sided state. It 
\\'as this consideration that led to the 
appointment early Ihis year of the Select 
Committee of both Houses to try and find 


a solution for the problem of the House c 
Lords. It secured^ unanimou.s repori 
but , only at the expense of simplicity ;in. 
force in its conclusions. It recommends 
that the new Chamber is to consist o 
between 350 and 400 members. 

Exclttding Peers of the blood royal and 
Lords who were to remain as at present, tii 
new House was to consist of two sections 

(1) about 273 members elected by panels c 
members of the House of Commons distribute- 
in fourteen c>r fifteen geographical groups ; an 

(2) not more than ninety-one nxembers chos^.- 
by a Joint Committee of both HoUses. 'I'li 
latter were in the first instance to be sele( u- 
from among the hereditary or spiritual Peti.s 
ultimately the choice was to be unrestri(?u* 
provided that the number of Peers and Diocvsn 
Bishops- never fell below thirty. The Si'cor. 
Chamber w'as to have no power' of amending c 
rejecting of initiating financial Bills, but otliei 
wise was to have concurrent rights of legislatioi 
Differences lietwa^eu the two houses were to I 
adjasted by the method of “ Free Conference ' 
the Confereiure. to consist of a Joint Stundin 
Committee of forty members appointed Sessioi 
ally in equal proportions by the Coinuiittec; < 
election in each Hou.se, with the addition of to 

^members from each House appointed ad h- 
in respect of each Bill in dispute. 

Three principal factors to be coi 
sidered in any reconfttitutioii of the UpiK 
House — its composition, its powers, an 
the mearuwf atlj listing differences lietwef 
it atid the Lo^^^er House. 

.As regards (xniipositioii, it i.s essential thal 
Setxmd Chamber should rest upon a basis whi< 
clearly differentiates it from the first. For tl 
existing House of Lords such a basis i.s found 
the hereditary principle. For a FV-deral Seini 
or Buiidcsrat an intelligible differeniio i.s foiu 
in the idea of the representation of 8tate.s 
di.stinct from the reprcvsentation of the peop 
The French Senate finds it, less distinctive! 
hi the indirect as opposed to the direct metJn 
of election, and, like most other Second Chai 
bers, in the longer tenure of its members. T 
plan recommended by the Bryce Commitl 
was really the result of the exhaustion of alt< 
natives. Some members favoured direct eh 
tion ; others inclined to indirect election by lo( 
bodies but were fearful of the effect such a devi 
might have upon local goveitnment ; soi 
would have powerful nominatioh. Against t 
last method the history of the Canadian Sent 
seems to supply a strong if not a condosi 
argument u direct eleotion would almost i 
fallibly result in the setting up of a rival Hor. 
of Commons ; if indirect election is to be adopt 
the French system would seem to offer the tnt 
promising m^el,though the danger of infusi 
uor County Councils with the party spirit fr( 
which they have hitherto been to a considcra^ 
extent immune is one which cannot be digh 
dismissed. 
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THE NON-CO-OPERATION POLICY. 


^ A MODERATE 

111 the Adatic Remew (Ootoh^r) Mr. 

U. Saniarth, a prominent leader of 
ilodtrate opinion in India, deals with Mr. 
Oandlii and his recent activities^ in an 
article entitled '* Non-Go-operation and 
Mr. Gandhi.’* .It will be recalled that a 
special session of the Indian National 
Congress decided to adopt Mr. Gandhi's 
non -co-operation ’ ’ programme. Mr. 
Samarth’s article is a warning to British 
statesmen and Publicists not to disregard 
the significance of this decision, but at the 
same time not to over-estimate its im- 
portance. ^ 

To begin wdth, Mr. Gandhi is riot an 
Extremist in the sense in which that term 
is generally used. “ Indian Extremists, 
rightly viewed, are Indian patriots in an 
jngiy mood. . . . Mr. Gandhi is nothing 
if not cool-headed.” 

He is an idealist, pure* and simple-— au idealist 
witii an iinsliakiible faith in adaiuautine 
toice ” as the only force oppo.sed to physical 
iori'tr \vhit;h can compel the most powerful 
(lover nniejit, however stern and nnl)ciuling, to 
yield to the dici alo.s of jusiice, as he conceives it. 
His strength lies in his transparent sincerity and 
b(iii.esty of purpose and his unflinching deter- 
mination to practise what he preaches at all risks 



L(tokw‘Otjj\ (Calcutta 

Tlw Extremist and the Reactionist. 

'Prospejstive Rider : Um ! One of them** frisky 
and d^'Other’s too deadly alow tor words. V 


INDIAlS VIEW. 

and at all hazards. His weakness lies in the 
fallacy of his supposition that the ^ mass of 
the people can be tru.sted to imbibe his doctrines 
of peaceful aloofness from Government without 
traiisgressiiis: the’’ limits of law and order. 
Further, it lies in the inherent imjfracticableness 
of his concrete proposals, notably the boycotting 
of -the Courts by lawj^ers and ot foreign goods 
by the public generally, and the withd.rawing of 
bo3’s and girls from schools and colleges. 

Mr. Gandhi’s proi>osal that the reformed 
Ecgisliilive Councils should be boycotted 
may succeed for a while and in certain 
quarters. But the vast bulk of the 
thinking public realise that its adoption 
would mean throwing away the chance 
of controlling the administrative machine 
irom within, and so securing, by Indian 
talent and capacity, complete responsible 
self-gov^ernment a.s rapidly as possible ; 
and they will not be guided by him in this 
matter. 

The fact that he obtained a majority 
vote at the Congress does not mean that 
the people at large are going tA carry out 
his programme. He himself lulk declared 
that a resolution of the Congress is not 
binding upon anyone w’hose conscience 
dictate that he should not abide by it. 
There is a further important point. The 
programme is opposed to the constitution 
of the Congress Itself. 

Article I. of that cou.stitntion lays down that 
" the objects of the Indian Natibhal Congres.s 
are the attainment by the people t)f India i>f a 
!5y.stem of gt»verniuent similar to that enjoyed 
by the .self-governing memhers of the British 
Fnnpire and a participation by them in the rights 
and responsibilities of the Empire 04 equal ternivS 
with those mem bens.” ” ThCvSc objects are to be 
achieved,” .siiys that .Article, ” hy con.stitutiona1 
means, by bringing about a .steady refdrm of the 
t^xisiiiig system of administration.” A resolu- 
tion, jTierefore, which sa3^s in effect. " Don't 
participate in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire, " " Have nothing to do with the 
adininistratioii,” " Don't strive for its steady 
reform at all, but boycott it altogether,” drives 
p. coach and four through the constitution of the 
Congress itself. Article II. of that constitution 
explicitly^ lays down that " every delegate to the 
lii&aii National Congress shall express in writing 
his acceptance of the objects of ve Congress as 
laid down in Article I. of this constitution.” It 
follows that it was not inira vires of the special 
session of the Congress to pass resolution in 
terms of Mr. Gandhi's non-co-operation pro- 
gramme. Any such resolution passed by the 
Confess is, therefore, a mere brutum fulmen, hot 
bintBng upon any delegate to the C^ngreM. 





In additipn, l^he - joiagrairijyfe^fe 
variance with thait of Mr. Tilak- ^ i6t-^ 

the Mod^atei Paity (ithfe Ka^onal IHWal 
Federation ol J^diaK it$ >Wcre fu%: 
express^ in ah OandM 

published in ^ 
out the 

The wriJber of this letter points oht ^at 
in order, td ioHow. ^ 
po^ .^iiiV:.- 

Gan<Sri:vWifefeL:;3^^ to,;.: ee^. ;to :take, . 
advantage of post, and" telegra|di services/ 
Ikw C0arta> and Government pr0t<$^on . 
have nothing ^ do ;^th the ^^v^ment 

cuwency notes^ and so Then it ^ 

(the pcfitgr) wiU be a bkssing to tnany a * 
man, because ^htors of such creditors 
can die in peacet*' ^ 

Why, tiien, has Mr: (Sandhi, succeeded 
to the extent that he hhs ? ^Mr. Samarth 
fini^ three tnato reasons : the Rowlatt Act, 
the Khitafat ajgitatioii, and the Punjab 
affair. Of these, he seems to regard the . 
second as the least important, since there 
is a large iody of Indian o]>inion. both 
Moslem aim non*M^ V* which U^ftdly 
aKve to tfie fact that the Government of 
India and the Secreta^ cl State pressed 
the Iit(S^ Moslem point of view with 
vigour and emf^asis '' ; and if the result 
has not beiE^ altogether satisfactory to 
theUii tiliiey. do not see any justification 
*^ibr carrying pu a campaign of hatred 
against the£ Government of India and 
inflaming popular /opinion against it." 
But the Punjab sh^tings, the . Hunter 
Report, the prorSyei^ vote, in the Hou^ 
of Lords, the a^cks on Mr. Montagu m 
the House cff^Qmhmims, the Dyer " fund," 
the official of Si^ M. O'D^^fer, the 

failure td puni^ guilty Punjab officials---> 

* * ail these have produced a general ^Hng 
of lefsentnmnt^^ all sections of the 

Indian piilihc. Add to these the griev- 
ances of Indians in :^uth Africa and East 
Africa, andihe perpetuation of their 
treatment based; on racial greiunds," and^ 
the an{av0ufnh}e impression produced by;^ 
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have A; sod m vrincif both- Gaindhism an< 
'lothet iornm of flourish. 

The^i^^ 0 

Lord Chelinsfc^d; ind the ^ng of Sk fre 

.hm^;,to.jfc;M ■-■■■ ■ 
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A PLEA''; PO^ T)?E','lBXS*Niii^ ■,:-^ 


Public conc^ 'b^ be@& aitc^d of late 
by the dse, pbeiion^nal in aame instances/ 
in local rates; ^ Eyetjbody knows that tliis 
is due to the high priced of everj'thing else ; 
but it is also realised Lliat rising ral^ h^ 
to ftur^ a ^de** 

spread d^aitd for a panacea against high 
rates hsti arisen iii consequence. A 
Socialist ykw of the matter is embodi^ 
ill an article on "Municipal Finah<^/* 
contributed by Mr. William I^ach. of the 
Bradford City Council, to the Socialist 
Review (Oct. -Pec,). 

Mr. Peach starts with the hypothesis 
that the spendings of Parliament are 
mostly unproductive and wasteful; whilst 
those of the municipaliti^ arc entirely 
productive and u^f ul. ' ' But / ‘ the munict^* 
pality which spends wisely is restricted to 
a narrow and hopelessly out-of-date plan , 
in order to get its money^ Outside the 
narrow rut of levying a ta?^ on occupied 
buildings and the land which holds them, 
the municipality canupt go.” Bis first 
plea, therefore, is for ” '^^determination 
for the municipalities.” 

On several occasions bills have been introduced 
ill Parliament to give to municipalities the free 
right to mind their own businesSv They have 
always been more or less stiUrb<^> FsTliasnent 
knows that if the power to draw upoh all the 
resources of the ciriKeUS, mostly by 

facilities put .tl^ere by inuhictpul ve|^, were 
given to local authorities it would SHi^in good- 
bye to the hti^ taxable reioos^ 'ean now 
draw upon. It woidd liiOaii good live to co.vtlv 
armies Slid navies and extravagant iiiipcriHli.'tni 
iu all pgrts of the world. nioiioy would all 
be ptomptiy euTinark^d for houses, and schools, 
and parks, and hoapitals, and clinics, and rium 
clearances, and great highw'ays, and a host of 
other things. The average citizen doesn't know 
that this M th# isSive. It our busing to tell 
him. ■. . ; v. ■■ 

SeQjndly, be natipn- 

alised; fl&d the l&aj authorities put in 
change of brihohesv the ^ 

writer maitttains, is ^ the 
volved and Mttdid it is Suf^pos^ 

tp be ; ph tiae contrary, it is comparatively 
simple, aud ^oys a remarkable freedom 
from risk, l^herfefbrc '* iti trsuafeteniee^^^^^^ 
publk: qwueirsliip wotild be a great hatiPiiai 

In tb Show how sbi$k bariidng is, 


he gives a hypothetical ca^ of a qpxpim^ 
tion, ” Biirimh^er/-w tte borrotlife, a 
. ..iullion from-, 'tlm-.'barifc-, ;a|)^’;:iiiye8t»;-Tthfi- 
mpuey in War to^, it the 

■Govemm^t. '■■'GpivjBj^^ 

^ends this money on guns 
Maxim, The Corporation sends the Gov- 
ernment a cheque for a million pbilnds, 
which cheque is promptly handed into 
the Bahk. : Then the Govemnent sends a 
cheque for the amount to Maadni; 

who in turn pay the (^eque 
Bank. The Bank itsdf does not 
penny of actual money ; bht its edtriea 
show that ” Birmchester ” owes the Bai^ 

: a ndilion pounds, that the Goyahtnent 
has cleared ’ its oWa account, and that 
Vickers Maxim have a balance of a m^bti 
pounds due to thetn. The 
profit on this transaction is the 
between the 5 per cent, interest paid to it 
by the Corporation, and the lesser amoiiht, 
probably 2 J per cent;, which^ pays to 
Videers Ma^m on the sum swu^ng to 
that firm's credit Its net profit is that 
diference less expenses. 

. -f. ' ''i«. . 

fiupn -«• bii'^kii.iv were a public inpttoptily^ 
with ::i!r conducting the branches. 

, Suppose ever]^ inunicipality proceeded ^ Puce 
to pay off aU its borrowed money by. the simple 
method of making out a cheque to every bond- 
holder. Every one of those, cheques would be 
, paid bacic into the municipal banks^the frilowing 
day, with a resultant sa vitig to the mnnidpalities , 
on ruling rates or interest to two per cent, or 
thereabout^. Money would at once become 
cheap and also p^ntiful. 

The vexed problem of interest wotfid b^ 
solved by tins method, because the mo^y- ' 
lending or, rather, crt dil -lending toitueia 
would be carried on by tlu; whole; pe^le 
and the rate of interest properly chie^e^ 
able would become a matter of im* ; 
'■portance./ I 

. W;Once...the :• whole -'■k; tp^riyalde:;by./'the.:' 

^ throiogh ^ pubUc^bahki^ iptmopoly, 
e^now attendant on it would, fthtpmatiwy* 
dissppe^. If ]Fou charged yotn ri^ente ten pet 
jeht, anid gave it them back in leUef of taxation 
trough ccHTespoiiding vart bank proTOi yptt; 

. rnmikd deprive the offence of much of its enbr- 

Atio^ier problem arisifig of the 
jitesecd; methbid b ra^teable 

value. ProjH^ has 
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Some readeri.may be ittclbed to tbe 

distribution of electricity is. so aiiccessfiil for 
power while being n failure for 4fhe crux; 
of this question is the big loss, already explained, 
which takes |dace when heat is converted into 
power. If heai is w^ied by ihie consumer there 
& no need to incur this loss tpr producing elec- 
tricity, as the gas or coke can he <Li*itri1>iited 
direct without ant wastage at all. On the other 
hand, whmi is required, the loss in con- 
version rnus^ be Penned either by the consumer 
or in the cehtriil starion. Hie loss is. however, 
very mneh less when the converrion of heat 
into power is carried out bn a large scale, while 
the capital charge and»the cost of labour are 
greatly reduced. 'w 

The trrfter exploxes other fields for 
economy. One of these is in connection 
wth export coal. ► 


if this coal was retorted and the by-psbducts 
reebveted, as is advocaffi for alt coal consumed 
in this <»untiy^ the by-products would go 
towards increashig bur h^e simpUes of oih, 
dyes, sulphate of amhwnia, Una bther useful 
substances, while the coke would be m accept- 
able ^mieign ^^tteprs . as tlu r^ ^y sup- 

^wer^priceV .^thoug^ more c(^ trould have 
to be used & order to export an equivalent 
topnage of coke, this feature should be far more 
than counterbalanced by the enhanced value, 
obtained. 

If these economics material- 

ised, So as to avoid undue disturbance to 
industryi we* should, Mr, Hotsnaill be- 
lieveg, ma^ far more money Out of the 
coal we btim and export. 


TAMPERING WITH 

Dr. SaraaE. White, who has for many 
years beeif working unceasingly to bring 
about a reform in the treatinent of mental 
patients under the admini^ration of the 
Eunacy Commissioners, is contributing 
an important series of articles to The 
Englishwotiwn (October and November) 
in which she makes a necessary protest 
against the introduction of an unobtrusive 
clause in the jlealth ilinistry (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Bill which is now 
before Parliament. 

The principle bfCIauAe 10 is to invite anyone 
who may fed hiiiuielf ox herself slightly un- 
strung^ owing to > the stress of circumstances 
confidingly to pSiSce himself as a '* Voluntary 
Boarder in the hands of mental experts iu a 
mental institution approved by the Health 
Minister. 

She then deals at length with the danger 
which "voluntary boarders -'incur of bdng 
certified as insane without their know- 
ledge, after they have cemsented to ^te;r 
an asylum Of thar own ^cord, and shows 
how hopeless are the efforts of those who; 
have wrongfully incarcerated whei 
they seek to obtain redress after release. 

If such things con be done widle the safe- 
guards of the‘X,nnacy. Aet.are (uomindly) hi: 
force, what will hapj^n when one of its most 
important safegaards:(S«Gtion 315) is aUnqUed 
by the passing of this 0|tuse 10. and when the 
unfortunate voluntary boarder will be left. 


THE lunacy ACT. 

under the new conditions, practically defence- 
less ? 

Up to the present the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, as such, have had no jurisdiction 
over any but the certified^ i.e., the imprisont r. 
Their elementary duty is to look after th.- 
rights of those who have beeq deprived of 
rights ; aud we have seen how this duty » 
performed. When called upon to right an 
injustice suffered In the past, their answer is 
invariably : * It is all over now ; don’t distress 
yourself. We arc quite satisfied ; you will 
find it best to let bygones be bygones.' They 
trade even upon the sti^a thereto attaching, 
and insinuate that it wul be an advantage to 
the plaintiff to keep silent. 

Is this the kind of adjudication that we 
require ? » 

The appearance of this clause in the new 
Health Bui is the first-fruits of the transfer 
effected, by which the Lunacy Board is to be 
brought under the Health Ministry. Such* 
transfer bodes no good. We need «o legis' 
lation by which the safeguards of liberty are 
infringed. 

The only form of bublic mental Homes 
which come legitimatefy within the sphere of 
' of the Health Ministry evu such as era be rnn 
(by Clause^ 11) luider the manegqmeht of the 
Health Conunittees of ^e Local Councils, 
and are free from any association with lunacy 
ndmmstrdiion- Voinntary mental hoitels of 
variOM kinds, free, from deteatlon attd'«o» 
claim; to profit, plight be alUia^ to thew. 
later, under the and wouhl bp of the 

greatest 





The defitiition 

Lunacy Act of whatis^^i^ 
tic ” is a pj^aon who 
to be at lar^r ot 

and lis ■ aff^nsi * * this d^lSpiliqii; 

says Dry IS^te, 

extended to a very large visl^ty cases 
which <eaiii^ included 

under, it.' v ..’/. ■" 

Hundreds, for Instance, are incarcerated for 
trouble of iMnd due to quite natural causes ; 
hundreds for harmless delusions or even for 
transient delirium; hundreds, hecanse their 
pr(?sence has proved inconvenient to their 
relatives, or because some other .Ulterior 
motive has come intb play ; while thousands 
fmd their way into asylums simply because 
iiu other Sanatoria exist to which they might 
have gone of their own free will to recruit, in ' 
the earliest stages of threatened loss of < 
balance. 

The only people who are likely to benefit 
by this obnoxious clause of the Bill are 
tlifi.se who " are anxious to receive and 
take charge . of * the incipient mental 
case ' for profit " ; for they are to be 
relieved by it of any liability for infringing 
Section 315 of the Lunacy Act, which 
iiiposes penalties for detention carried 
out ^thout proper compliance with the 
conditions prescribed by the Act. Clause 
10. Dr. White declares, " will meet with a 
chorus of approval irora all those 
who run licensed houses and every variety 
of Private Asylum.*’ 

Hut what about protection for the 
patients? 

During the war,* says Dr. White, shell- 
shocked soldiers were placed in asylums 
(re-named "War Hospitals") without 
any formality of qertificatidh, and there- 
fore without ju^cial investigation or 
^ht of ^^ppeal They were consequently 
deprived of the protecriou afforded by 
the Act ; process of 

certification is, pfii^j^ly^ not 

injury— as i of Health 

would have the |^b& b4icve^ a 
guarantee of deten- 

^un vfia not take , place. Since these 
shdl-skock patients foitnilly 

^ttified it beciitoe in^poesibie to aeciire 
tneir release fey living tlieiri tmeeirtified. 

The ■■ ' wlnck :'■ *# tot; 
^uyoae M asyfeun 

^3Wntc aigiicB^ oiig^te 
With the%gal piocess tsf cotiScation. 


There is no disgrace attachilig to the over-^ 
wrought condition of a mnchrttied :Ujei^qt» 
>$y 8 teth; or the heart-breaking ,':rgiikli brought , 
; xbou^^ or despair, ror nil: in a Fo-s 

of balance, or impairmehl of our hIgheH 
faculties. Nothing required; mdre del^ate, 
intelligent and«tendcr handling. No other; 
ill that flesh is heir to is treated in a manner 
more trrationaji and anuatural. mote cdXiiiidated 
(possiWy inadvertently, buteuf ely) to increase 
a hundredfold the. sense of bitter loneliness, 
helplcssheiss and disgrace. These votly ca.sci 
are, of all others, the most acutely srti.siiive 
to their position. 

Instead of being treated with real under- 
standing, with a kindly interest in their 
present and past history, and with encourage- 
ment to look forward to a happier future, they 
are herded together like a crowd of inferior 
beings, denied all but the slighte.st intercourse 
with those most dear to them, bewUdered as 
to the meaning of it all, placed under lock and 
> key like culprits (whether restraint be dr be 
not, in their case, necessary). 

It is the ifi'liguil v with which they are 
treated which is the cause bf stigma, 
and no wiping away of this stigma can 
be looked for, till the entire method of 
mental treatment is revolutionised, and 
light let in upoti these pools of^ 

miserj’’. Whrft is required is Athe exact 
opposite of the environment in which 
early and uncertifiable patients will find 
themselves entombed in Mental Institu- 
tions if Clause 10 is carried info effect, 

As long 08 the necessity for certification 
exists, so Tong will it be necessary to see that 
'those deprivf^ of freedom are protected, and 
that those who are not insane shall be safe- 
guarded from risk of committal. 

Now that an audaciou.s attempt is being 
made to sweep away its safeguards, the 
Lunacy Act must be reinforced by a funda- 
mental provision securing for the certifiably 
insane (In common with all other subjects of 
the realm) access to legal advice and aid ; and 
for those in danger of commlttaU a clear 
statenmnt of the allegations made against 
them, so that, with \the help of legal dc^hce, 
they may refute them (if refutation is possible). 

Finally, Dr. White urges the Minister 
of Health to take the patii of true states- 
mansliip by initiatihg, under Clause 11 
the present Bill, ho&pit^s free frbm 
and without daitn to profit, 
^r the benefit of nerve-sfemried ex- 
service men, and for the speedy recovery 
of 1kousati4s of early ca^oqciiitmg 
atnd^ civilians, who would then be 
intenxpted upoi^^^^ t^^^ downwotd tra^, 
and saved from eVer feecomiiig 
and worse 
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the credit of the motive power which 
putting the screw on, in order to fpr^ the Dtti?ch 
trader to shiure his produce equi^lV :^tih: W 
■parties. ■■ 

Then Ceime the galling shipping regulation^ 
under which the Dutch could oi^y put to Sea 
with British consent and alter their slup's mani'? 
fests had been es^aminedv It is irne that these; 
regulations were in no way allied to Dutdt 
shipping exclusively, but that ail neutral ship- 
ping had to submit to them, end that it was 
generally concedied that the restiictiOns were 
both legal jnstihable. AlTthe same the 
Dutch are peculiarly sensitive where their 
.shipping is concern^, tod given |he old feeling , 
of naval rivalry between the tWo peOpleSi it' 
would not hhve been surprising if still more 
ill feeling l^d been exhibited. 

Before the war the greater part of 
Butch trade was carried on with the 
peoples of Central Europe, of which the 
Oermans were the largest buyers. 

On the other hand, it was from Germany that 
IloUaud got the largest part of 4ier essential 
requirements, such as coal, salt and potash. 
The export trade to Germany was largely in 
vegetables, butter, milk, eggs, chickens and 
cattle, all valuable commodities for feeding the 
German armies. If Holland discontinued the 
despatch of tl^se much needed food-.stuff.s, she 
would iaevitsmly see herself deprived of the, 
above-euumeilited articles of export from 
Germany, of which she stood in daily need, in 
order to keep her industrial life alive. 

In restaicting the Dutch export of home 
produce to Germany, the worst difficulty 
was that the very important small man's 
industry of market-gardening was thereby 
involved. 

After considfetabie negotiation an ar- 
rangement, which was on the whole very 
well observed, although it led to constant 
friction and conttb^ersy in its execution^ 
was reached, utiidfe" which a Specified pro- 
portion of tHfe hgricultural produce of 
Holland sfimild go to the Allies and Ger- 
many respectively. # 

Holland . soon afterwards found her 
supplies of coal dimimshing, as much the 
greater part of them came normally from 
Germany, and the Germans withheld their 
coal, to force Holland into compUance with 
their demands for other supplies. Cereals 
also became seriously short before long^ 
and the attempts of the Dutch Govern- 
ment to import both coal and'corn by sea 
were generally made iraitless by the ruth- 
less submarine campaign. ; British and 


Ameti<^n (^trbi of Butch sMppinjg, com- 
bined yrith the destruc^on^w^ 

reduced the country 
to cohditibns apjptbaching^t^ of fhtmne. 

The ^vations were very rcJil > ocShl was dis- 
tributed hi Infiniteeims^ qutotltieSi gas cotod 
only be used during a v^y small part of the day, 
electric light waa^osdy ratiQued^ not more thau 
2Q0 .H r .1 bread pet person per 

were i--.' ‘‘■.red Meat was bareb*' obtainable, 
and at extortionate prices, whilst tea.toQ CoHec 
almost d'^.ipiuMii'd from the mark;^, . which 
caused i!j(‘ of liiany grocers' .sho]^. 

But while Holland had many good 
grounds for irritation against the Allies, 
they had . ample reasons for ' complaint 
against her, Apart from the natural 
desire of Dutch traders to profit as far 
as poSwSible by the eager demand 

^rom Germany for their goods, the most 
serious cause of friction with the Allies 
was the large traffic of /;and and gravel 
through Holland into Germany in the 
most critical pha^e of the final campaign 
on the western front. The rapid creation 
of innumerable " pill-boxes " which formed 
the most effective part of the Hindenburg 
Une of defences iVould not have been 
possible had it ndt been for the facilities 
g^ven by the Dutch Government for the 
transport of the materials of which they 
were made. 

But, when all causes of friction between 
the two countries have been allowed for, 
it has to be remembered that many Dutch 
men apd women did much to make the life 
of the interned British prisoner more 
bearable, and munificent assistance was 
rendered to the British prisoners erf war 
who streamed ^/over into Holland from 
Germaiiy after tlie ^rniistice was si^ed. 
Moreover, new trade . connections, with 
their powerful influence for iuternationali 
frieudship, have been formed between the 
two countries. 

Sir Walter Townley adds a ftnal word 
in reference to the refusal of Holland to 
■ release the Kaiser at the request of. the 
Allies.- , ■■■1 ■ 

I would toJrjriy toark that history blamed 
the Dut^ authoxitit^ who surrendetea Chat^$ 
the First's murderers to his son, whilst no blame 
has ever been attached to those Dutchmen who 
honoured Charles the : &cond when he was- a 
.refugee- in. Hirfland.'^-. ' v' 
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GERMANY* 


As was fojesSi^oWed in to. kipnth's 
German ' Opiniony fhe^ important 

.Irvclopmeilt in politics 

wiis that \vliich has been t^ng place in 
the IndepSident Social Democratic Party. 
It may be recalled that" the return of the 
delegates of this Party from Moscow, 
with arrogant conditions from I^enin con- 
ceming their adherence to the Third or 
Moscow Internationale, was the signal for a 
breach in the party-ranks which had been 
threatening for some time. On the side 
of the anti-Moscow faction was Crispien, 
whom everyone a few months ago would* 
have'*" declared an extremist. He was 
naturally ' by several members 

of the party still further to the Right 
than he. Opposed to him Was Daeumig, 
a violent exponent of Bolshevik principles 
and one of the most persistent intriguers 
of the Extreme Deft. 

The quarrel between the two section^ 
came to a head at the party-congress, 
which was held at Halle. It was attended 
by the well-known Russian Bolshevik 
leader, Zinoviev, and one ox two other 
“comrades** from Moscow, who were 
allowed to enter Germany, but were 
promptly expelled after the Congress for 
having engaged in subversive intrigue 
in .^dehauce of thpir undertakings. The 
outcry at this firm f^ep of the German 
Government was considwable, but nothing 
serious in the way of protest was a,t- 
tempted. As for the Halle Congress itself, 
it h^ a rathCT unexpected conclusion. 
Xi \yas realised beforehand that the forces 
Daeuinig would be able to muster would 
be large^ but appeared to be an 
impressipn that matters would not be 
pushed ; as complete division 

Ijetween the ftoiohs. ■ to be 

a wrong asgiump^tor 1 heat®<l 
to which Zinoviev totiibhted, was 
lowed by voting in vdito majority qj 
the dielegates d^af^Sfe adhemhce^ 

Thitd Intenmtianai. - The mi n o ri t y 
ttoeupon to the Coiigxess h^ and the 
ri^;;;in.,;.:^e. .ranks'- 'of ';-^e-:;'.pai^,; .;grtohg*- 


Jot some months, was at la^ opeu and 
avowed. * 

To what was the success of the exr 
tremists due? An artto % to wat 

known Sodal Democratic writolSeto^ 

Strobel, in Die to October 

21st, entitled ** Zinomev*s ABies^^' con^ 
stitutes an attexUpt at an explanation. 
After explaining that Zinoviev had come 
from the Bolshevik propaganda confer- 
ence at Baku with the object of thiowiug 
all his weight in the sCale of decision, the 
writer goes on to explain that his i^ccess 
and the success of the other advocates of 
adherence to Moscow was not only due 
to their extraordinary eloquence, hnt 
also to the weakness of thitir opponents, 
the so-called “ Rechtsunabhangigen '* 
(Right Independents) , whose haltoss *' 
{Halbheit) Was incapable of counteracting 
the really formidable influenc#Bolshevism 
has been enabled to obtain o’^r the rank 
and file of the Independents by the present 
desperate economic state of Germany^ 
Zinoviev's allies, in short, are economic . 
discontent, indtonal unrest; unemploy- 
ment and high prices. 

Strobel goes on to explain, however, 
that the vote bas far less significana^ than 
might be imagined. Even with this 
success the extreme Eto' has less Iban a 
quarter of Geiman Democracy 

l^hin^ might als(> iiave added that 

it has split a really iuflueiitial party, 
tampered with its funds smd toally under? 
mined unity of the press at its com- 
mand. immediately after the congress 
there were efforts on the part of, both 
rival parties to obtaiui control over the 
paxty finances and the party press. This 
struggle w|^ not finally decided at the 
end of the month. One thing seems cei: 
tain, hpwever, that the Indepen^^^ut Partjr 
tnti^ either allow itself to .bo transtormed 
into a'^ communist party, a branch of 
-Moscow, committed to a struggle ag^nst 
the patomantary r^me and . agsto^ 
the state ixx g sink into complete 
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iijsigidficafl€e^;f 6 i:egoia^ afl ; ^ gaite df i dwtions resiSted, in giving a' majority 
the last election “ . . ,i: . . " theChri^an Sodtfats who w 

The third possibility, that the anfir less imthtdietjkrforw 
Botshevih remndit of called, . than their Sodal ©eth 

may ito^ Majorii^^^ opponent^ 33w 

Pa^, widely discussed.''^ = not a 

No dotf]^ it is ksseriing of entbnria$m on the’ part of 

take ti^e to hed ; it the aim cf te-uniting Austria^ Garaan reviews, 

the Ger&dh Soi^l Democralic Patty, on a notably a$ifo» which hjiid lately been 

more or less anA an inclined to n£^ect. :l^e whde question, 

outcome of Bokhevik aggrimm upo^ the reverted to it and ackiiowled|^ the 
IndepefulBiri: oxgai^^ th^: ami^s Audri«» de^ 

pdxtu^ too quickly, frikh complic^icais question inay j^vUny th^ become one of 
might 'emiik-i fresh disunion. ..be., cau^,....; .■ practical . pohjl^. .- ■ 

The word^ have The annorihcem^^t^ 

been--<]ipl 0 m but take Government " had , decided 

no precipitate* action. . It is noteworthy certain of ik rights over 
that Sclieidcmann. in a ^ech delivered at property uhder the ^P too 

the Majority Conjri'ess^fl^d at Gassel dur;-^ late to be <B$cussed ip the 
ing the month, made no very direct ap- * \dew's. But the tone of the daily Pr^ was 
proach to the subject. Perhaps the first gleef^ > although it was reeogn^d in 
step inust be, from the side of the Inde-^- reapdlsSble quarters that the decision was 
pendents^ Who are quite likdLy, in view of prompted by regard; for British;!^^ 
the insets heaped on their heads by the and maritime interests, and that; iUorc- 
Majority^ both during war and ^fter- over, it left Great Britain free to compel 
wards, antin' view, too, of the execution of the Treaty by other 

difficulties recondiing certain pdnts means. "The tefi^ifecy to exploit the 
in thdr ilspertiye programmes, to^ be as a definite jbhe Entente^^^^ w 

stow in taldng the imtiatiy ' so marked as have been exped^ — 

in fore^ affairs the principal matters^ informed opinion in Gt^any probably 
of integi^t to (^rmaay were the Finandal realising the uncertaitities and daji^eis> 
Conferiince in Bru^^, the Austriatf: of w bresdc between France and 
(leiieral Elections and general - ^ Ftancer however, dm 

tion of reparations and deliyeries to to be bit^, with particidar re^^ to 
the Etittnte^ Gh the first thw was a the coal qud^tioh, with which is 
note in 39f ^ October 5th, which the question ei tipper Sile^ The iri^ory 

expr^iksed Con- of the Austri^s in the CaTintliiti pleblsci ti 

ferehije, htd regarding Was enthuriflirtfei^^lgf^^ 

matter purely a- German pqint^r'^ oxpres^ %aS^ 
view, in the ft^hes erf the Aiheiicim^ nnigury for the SJWa 
and jOutdi fe^^fedSvdy-^Mr.i''^ e^ made Jb an' article wdi sup- 

Boytlen ^nd Sir- ter jwrt^; “ The qu^ 5 m of 

ation of the former to the eflfert tbkt an ,, France^ Coa^ " in IXwifscke . for 

effect^ modus vitsndi ®tab^ Septober 24411 last. . ^ v " 

Ikhed between conqumrora^s^ chief aiticlea on iordgn -affaits or 

before Ameriea #btitd come to th<S ipfersondities the Germ^ Ortober 

taiiGe.>.'of .' Em^^^b^tbis .w^,.\espedaBy wet!e.;::i®W&^^ 

approved. the-' Au^^ Geapi P® "in dmo^i- 

Electioiis, it may be recall^ ' October 17th, on 

propos^ |bat siniultaneously wiQi these an aapartial account, calling 

there U plebisdte ai to f^eaticn-to tiie iact that by this 

whether the popidation , between the 

t hemsdyes ' ■ many's ■■ aDoeS 8 '.-;t<s^ ■■ -Knaria ' was_ iente^ 

Eventu^y '.this ■; difficult _.]Eh^ -imt . 'impossible-^; 

and snbstituted.^fqr;,it'Wb!s -U ikbpaiil' that .iudicatkm-.^ ' 
it should iWIS""|st. she ' -inontha. 
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October from tbe Ddss^ Cal^et; virtuat^ but oi its %>ntier 

on xnmbezs, .and- ' w approves^ \ the 

SiiwlSbn, " biased s^cticm of 

on Dr. I)al^ Cafins's^l^^ fi^dgn i^nfeter nud Presi^nt <^:;tlie 

and Rdlgidn tMIsiitie n Clearly he looks td 11 

same ^ contained aft " I^eneh sdltitidft ^ 

review Vaientin, of Mr; e&M 

0. P. (5i^Kft^i'l4£e’'i(if I/gi^-&tiitney 

the October i'Sth gave a" M thfel Poincai^S is 

review of & Ceorge Arthur's “ Life of the fioiid; of peifunctoriness while dealing 
lyord Kitchener.*' vnth home affairs, but w 

the two most important German poHti- comes to fordgu p(^cy'/ Iba a ' 
cal books reviewed during the nw^ Rttssd- 

werc Herr Erzberger’s " Erlebnisse in arnnsiice at 

Weltkrieg j^Espet^ i|i the world accbfdafticef^tb Ftenxi d^^ 
war)/ WMch in ||ai^ridi^ar the direct result of French pOH^. 

of the mjgoriiltbns which led u^ follows, in his most eloquent vein, a' 

famous July PeidLstag I Vaceltdsotutioti; denunciation of the Genu an attempt to 
and KosIft:’s “ Von Kid bis Kapp/* a ^infludice the plebiscite In Upp^ Sil^ 
history,, as its tilje indicates, of G^rtnany and of their introduction of aft duto^ 
from the Revolution to the Ra;^,; nomy " proposal outside the 

d’etat, Both volftmeS are of cbnsidoiftble ^ered by the Treaty of ^ersaSSe^- 
' ■ ‘ i:kvil inijKjriaiia- and attentioflT may the proposal, in fact, that tJpper 
be drawn to a review of the fimt-^aocom- should be given ndther to Gerirtiany nor 
panied by extracts^n Die neuis Zeii to Pidand, but should form an autonomous 
for October 8th, and of th® second in I^e state. Brooding angrily ovei^hfe rec^t 
fctf SepembetJ^:?^ instance of Teutonic iniperQnencer ^ 

During Octob^ liijiB died Caesar pas^ to the subject of Aftstriavy 
Flaischlen, a protmft«&i -Ge poet, view is that, in spite of the proved ^^ess 
and Rudolf Mosife. head of the Berlin of her jiopulation, Austria is not ^ badly 
l)iibHshing firm that name and pro- ^pff as people think, aiici what isWme,slie 
])rietQr of the BMiner vfe xnsddug little or no effort to h^ove 

■ ■ ■ ' . - v^i^' condition. 


The reviews- of ftiai^ 
foreign and home politics contain no very, 
nsational pronouncemeftts, but the con- 

No'.idation of authoti^^y^ 9Pi^^o in the 

face of the Geifti^ and othet bogeys, 
wliich. was .hinted &t in a pmvious issue, 
jji^peais to hm 

TTom tile dectmn of il^ Millerand. For 
< ^:amp1cF in the Revue des Deux Moutfes 
<< October Ifth) ^ have the plea^ftt 
spectacle iSt %. ?oincaii6 extending ft 


The Auatiian C^overnmeot hm 

taxes oo capital and on teonw, hut it fam 
' thought ut iiiiliating the sih^st - economy. 
The Kvpuratioiis Cbtmiussipsi mked it ^ diftfift- , 
the nninher 6f its vO^dai^ which 
tM^hly Iwe ah 4 an expense of 

a hdf milliasrds. An these omqids ard 
; election agents, the minister relied: " Alt T. 

the new appointments to A 
TOttiiayni.S' Aud he ketqui his parasMcs in the 
hope will pay for them. At' 

m it is the same ad^a t 

• Jhe iPp$ts m the war to the ■t ssciu-ror'. aiul 
^^pspresem the vanquished, who Artr the 
yisois, as victims more deserving of compa^onv 


more than - d&nce, 

ceau. 'He ftdtBi1ift-'ysaB^\; di|fereii^ of 

^>pinion with the *' Iwr but had it ; Hattaial A&^bly to ttice a pldbisd^ 
not been for tlielattex^ wftr services, his rbn rHftiidii with Gerto^?;^ Such a re^ 
steadfostoess in the of DefaUimei union would not o^nly bejc:^^ 

‘ France vmSd no Btenqe/' Peace additions,; economic 
I'his fact tiOfte bfix^^ltiie ex-pxftmier mundi on^ ate 

nearer St. .i^qixsQm^ cl his IMaci^ ^ AnStiia 'S 

xiatiltti i^esoftin^ 

feraiig ft ieititofy, coneibi^ 
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there ate mwy smaJkgr utdi^fMtm^efy 
situated states that coutinue 
though inde^udent ! (^xtn^ ismibitSLr : 
atious in this lUaitt^ are on a littti 
that country's cont^ued to evude 
her obt^atioi^ in respect m the cosd 
deUyeii^. She fa^ boaeted of haui^ 
ful^ledVher cofiiiraCt, but seeing th^ 
the terms have been so much reduced, 
she has really nothing to bo^t about, 
and the fact remains that the "^^promised 
coal is stih short. And ^ce the AlHes 
have thus assisted her to go outside the 
Treaty, it is not for them to reproach 
France for having declined jfo meet the 
Germans at the proposed Geheva Con- 
ference-even though France had pro- 
mised to go there. 

Austria, again, is M. Bernard de 
Lacombe's principal theme in his survey* 
of foreign politics in the Correspondant 
(October 10th). UnKke Mr/ Poincar^, he 
takes the view that Austria cannot be 
self-supporting, politically or econo- 
mically ; but she should lean towards the' 
new Central European States rather than 
Germany.^ The AHies have been remiss 
in not pAipelling her in this direction. 
Passing to financial matters, it is clear 
that he does not "expect a great deal from 
the Brussels Conference, He "holds that 
no great Power will consent to a gener^ 
liquidation of debts, and intimates thht 
France at any^ate intends to have' her 
due. But the advice to economise at home 
should be |bllowfed by France; only, 
there must be no higher taxation. As 
for the Russ^Polishlq^^ ideal 

solution is the ^armament of the 
Army. The disbandment of the Soyfet 
forces is as important for Poland as that 
of the German army was for the Allies. 
Thus and thus only coiild Poland get that 
secufity which is denied her in the form 
of greatly enlarged frontiers. Since tWjl 
was written, the Armistice has be^ signed 
with the BolAevists, and the .terms, 
though falling short of the d;tastic char- 
acter advocated by M. de Eicombe, ^ye 
afforded enough “security" to enafele 
Poland to direct her military attentions 
elsewhere. Vilna and Kovno are perhaps 
the. best comment on the onersidedn^ 
of M. de Eacombe's view. 

In the following issue.of the Cofres- 
^ondant (October 25th)^ ;M. de I/i^aihe 


.V' ■' ■' ' ^ .. ■*'■■■ ■■■'. ■■ . 

chiefly ndht^ed with hc^ate^^^ 

: pai|:ti<^b^ finance^and otu^e re- 
iterate Ihiat the lifiut of 

taxation.haa bte reached. Accordingly 
the course is %o reduce expenditure. 

Here he ^nds nn opening fpr an attack on 
the extcayagances pi; n^ estab- 
Hshmehts, and calls to te- ^ate to set 
the example in econonusmgl^ survey 
of foreign affjdis does not in any 
new fact or unfaniiliar o|>inion. The 
month closed with an oullnirst in the 
general French prfess agmnst what was 
dteribed as the “ desertioto “ ppHcy of 
the British Government in dedding not 
•to enforce the “ reprisals " claims 5 the 
Treaty against the property of German 
nationals in this country or her ships. 

In the Raw Mondial^ (Oct. 15) “ Ande ' 
contrasts the telephone system in the 
United States with that in France, and 
coududes that the French state monopoly 
is very inferior. The literary articles in the 
Mercury (October ISth) are, as usual, of 
high slandaid. M.Rene Rousseau writes on 
“ Foetic Thought of Albert Samain" ; 
M. I^on Deffoux reviews a little known 
work of J. K. HuysmaUs : “ VEsquissc 
Biographique sur Don Bosco “ ; and the 
fortnightly review of oitrent literature 
covers a wide and interesting field. The 
Revue de Paris of October 1st gave the 
first instalment of a translation of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett's “ Clavlmngc-r," and 
continued this in subsequent issues. In the 
same journal for October 15th M. Albert 
Thibaudet b^ns a critical and biographi- 
cal notice of ^iugeoe Fromentin, Who.se 
centenary pepurs tte year. , 

In Italy during pte lewjweeks thepe 
appears tp- have grown up a" c^oin re- 
action against the extremism which 
iested itself during September / Not only 
have the pro-B^heviks airio^ the trade 
muonists failed to cagy any. but a v^ry 
small faction, in Ihei^ agitation for the 
total rejection ol the compromise yWhich 
was arrived at in the matter of the taetal- 
lurgical: factories, but there has bemi an 

mmistatete Go«^- 

nted'sJdtitttde^^iw^ fteh 

vplriug te vifitece , ol the 

tafhey sobered tem 



ill any We, to iiave recetveif the whciile- 
hcarted ap^oyal of tie gteht mass 
Italian profile. I'husthe deiS^titofOuh^^^^^ 
up a gaijg df AnarchietSi Aeaded tiy the 
fauious M^te^a* was carried into 
with nothing blit h ndraber df 
worded prot^d, iitisnpp^ed by action. 
Finally the incfj^sed e^^ invcn to 

inorlcrate ana^reasonable scnl.iinont‘4 by 
leaders of the ttaUan working-ciass ihbve- 
iiient shonl^ be" noted. During October 
there was such a pronouncement at Turin, 
hitherto regarded as the hotbed of pro* 
IJolshevivSm. A conference of textile 
workers was addfiessed by -one of their 
organisers, who called attention to the 
injury being done to Italy abroad by the 
agitation and wild speeches of extremists. 
This Hue of argument was taken up" by 
other speakers at other centres — a fact 
which may be set against the irro-jHuisjibli- 
two hours’ strike in sympathy with Russia 
which w^as attempted throughout the 
greater part of Italy earlier in the month. 

Signor Pietro lyanino, in La Vita 
iiiiliana for (i)ctober 15th, finds the 
iiKJst serious danger in the uncertainties 
to \vhich the directors of great It;ilian 
industries are liciiceforward to be exi>osed. 
They have, it is true, returned to their 
Inctories and entered once more into 
possession, but how far are the factories 
iK)w really their own property ? The 
workman, for his part, goes into the 
f u’tory with the -feeling, that i)erhaps he 
has lost, at any rate has Sot gained, a 
complete victory. On t>bth sides the 
niood is hardly one making for increased 
production and wholehearted work. Signor 
I/unino does not consider progress can be 
I ri ade withont a let to bef ore-the-war 
cwrictitioua. . 'JpieTe b^ a collabor- 

ation betyj^gn the classes, n^ axi ass^tion 
of the txghte Of ptdy — ^ih his 

opinion the ‘- inorfe numeious and violent, ^ 
hut le^ epiSent; -* - One - iiiay surmise 
tliat it leqtnred a good courage to 

write . like this, but the Whole attide is 
typical of the oxasperatioh which , the 
present uncertaijitic." of the Italian in- 
ti ustrWsitUatiDn ate Mottitog in certain 
uiihdi.. 

for (iktobex 

15th the Senator Benedetto .Cirmeni deals 

wi% ; a '■ 


d^ON-" ' ■ .'3$! 

exdtihg a g^t deal of interest in Italy 
and Europe genefally-~the questioh of 
■ t^e '■ I/ittle Entente.*' lie writer traces 
: thn growth of solidarity between the so- 
caUed Snclce^^ States " of the Aii^b- 
Hutigariah Monarchy and the ^reng:|bii&- 
ing of the ties between them, parlix^arly 
between G^cho-Slovakia and Romania, 
during the discussion of the ^acetexms 
with Hungary. The actual foundarioh of 
Jhe /* Little Entente ’* is dated from a 
speech of Dr, Benes, the Czech Forei^ 
Minister, made at Prague to the Parlia- 
mentary Cc^mission. In this the utiipn 
of Czecho-^Svakia, Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia only was contemplated. But the 
Roumanian statesman, M. Take Jonescu, 
later, took up the matter and in seyeral 
speeches and interviews explained that he 
wished also to include Poland and Greece 
— " all the victorious states from the 
Baltic to the Aegean.” This declaration, 
Signor Cirmeni considers, throws rather a 
sinister light on some of the humanitarian 
sentiments with which the " Little En- 
tente * has elsewhere b^n de{|^ded. 

Among recent , literary articles in the 
Italian je views special attention should 
be called to the Nuova Antologia for 
September 16th 1^, in which appeared- a 
study of Italy's foremost poet-r^next 
to D'Annunzio — Qiovanm Papini, from 
the pen of Giuseppe Rie^zotUm, and an 
article on the German novelist Gustav 
Meyriuk, by Alberto Spaini^ ; In Vita 
Internaziqncde for September 5th there 
was aii interestii% essay on French in- 
on Mazzixii; v 


, FINLAND. • 

i TiqS TIUEATY OF DORP AT. 

Representatives of the Governments df 
Finland and Russia signed at Doxpat, 
October 14th, a treaty bf ^ace which 
tcjcmlaates the state of war that has existed 
between ;the tWo countries since the winter 
\ ^ 1918, when the Bolsheviks attempted 
to overthfow by force of arihs the rtumsh ; 
Constitutioi^ RepubUc, whose indepen- 
dence had but a sh^ time before been 
necognised by the Soviet GovemmeUt. - 
The treaty .^ mixed rece|fibn 

fopm Firilaud's pi^Uc and press. It has 
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been violently attacked ..by^^ftome iootnakii . 
and been defended 

tions by the more tesSii«Sa»^^^^ p 

pabhe oi^mon, iodifd^ 
mot. Uiisi Stiowj 

The opponents oi tiac fe< 4 d'i 6 h»-t the 
treaty is worthkes on tiSie gronnd that it 
will be repudi^d 4 >y Hie Bblshevika 
whenever convenk^t^ and tliat it sacrifices 
tl^ y bi Vdiorii ilitisdiy 

of atriohon^^ hdld ont. On the 

otWvhknd it is 
'of. ' . 'Hte ' tf^ty-:: . that'- ^the • 


thht the motnent of ina3rid|it _ 
>ine, that, yrhjle tiot givif^ I® Hidt Siri- 
iapd teired, tjie Ifi^aty secj^d cptain 
important advantages, and>that lts very 
mo^^^qn konld render ' it , acceptably 
to fntike gpvernnkn^^ of Russia. 

The main paints in the treaty may be 
bridfly summarized as Iqllo^ i 


ftnTkioais , _ 
o9eaces, aoiiakWied by 
ing 

instsnm, the 
atam* . ' 


oil' imrdeterniin- 


ve stales 
Im the husis 



The, gaAndal ciUniis of the : 
ttpOB one KBoriur win «e "" 
of the suaw fao «*». 

■■ ■ ■■■■*'•■ ■-'■ ■■ '■'■■■■■ _ ■ ■ 

Smntn Sosif^i^imokriiii^, ^ otgar 
of the rmnsh Sci&tUsts, H^geMs tbe peact 
(P m ^ respect* -satTrfMtory' and jost. 

:? Tie wwlner*,^ it " w f#y con 

' "" 

til 

peace .that*, -has , now\h©^" 1 

■ involves,; ' mareover;' "■ a ■ 
mgte recognition of ii^pen 



Treaty may in 


Finland vets a strip of coast; at FetsHienga 
and half oPFiskarhldvd ; Finnish fishermen V# 
have fishigs rights on the Russian coast .^ lar 
as the p^^tda of Schasrapofi, and Itibrian ; 
'fishernuen reciprocal privileges on the coast 
strip ceded to Finland, these concessions give 
Pituand an ontlet on the Antic. 


FininiriK^^'jfe^p^ wfil evadiate the ocenpe^ 
districts iotlteo^ and ForajSrvi. the inhabit 
tants of these thstricts are gruiitcdu full aiiine.sty 
and the p.irl.s of LCast Kurelia inhabited by Finns, 
indoding ^ 

local . ' sel{^$^ietriiiatriari''-'''i^ 
wiriiihki the I^deratM of Riisri^ " 



the tj^o riovrrninouts avrec in iizincfple tp^O- 
troposal that the U.illic Sea and the Gulf ^r 
5hottM, 'he npuiralized. 'File fortifica-' 
and Bjorko must be 
iiwd engages not to con- 
districtf within 


tiona at ino, ^ 

and’ ^ 

' struct' these 
twen^' ]zules,..^''i^' '''coaat. 


l%Biirii ;i^ be granted a. 

free pii^4gh:iM^ to the Fhuiisli Ontf 

oil the same cdiidm^ as Russian ^iktaris. 

***’■ 

mettt and^te resumption of ib 
Hular, Fostal, Telegraf^ aari 
between the two couBtiba* 


be eoiiBideted £ 
.■.satkfistoiy ' and^'in.. ' 

&v«il»*btetoKid8»d. 
parricdlatiy upoii the aignil 

cance^of the the Russians wi 

henerf^h^be nibble ;make daims upc 
■ the . Aland' 'Islan#- _ • • '••„ ; ' ' .■••• , 

In regard to the Tftast Karelian qtiestk 
fidsingin Siiwcmiiri is 
meat trith Uusi Suomi, 

^^Oikfretreati^- tlm latter jmirns 

r^etklik'rbat we.iay'rievert^t^^-n^ 
with satiisffl^oa the gnarimt^ 
future 

and whd^ ^ are entmed 

Suomi <jaiidtes " fuirth 
Finnish inc 

land involves a 1 
npoii .Aland. 

Hn/ytidiU^bSUiUt, w1iyc.i{. 
proving the P«*oe, 

an^nontMl " tfStSi^ 
n gives suny.aqpwents.iv iWMPg ’ 
vie# tint tte'. ptai* *** | 

toiaonfl' 

grave up 



iostjrt* that 
kstitJdib 









novi-nimcttt.. IMt tsto <&' 10 -lAQi' Ihe wmt 
as thftOOiiah^%«l!lw» 9Wpted 
do not contaiii aaTonig w]ttc]|;i0^bwiiHatiog or 
disadvantiwsotui to u we luye, 

ineridy vinoicated dor ewtf hM 
protect^ oiif vttal.ifltereotir/- . . 

Apart froju odtxeism direded ogainst- 
anv peace the BotelhevilESj Hie oiu^ 
vulnerable .pdat i^ tbe treaty from Hie 
I'iiinish staiKteoittt is 
obtain M are of 

the saoM ra^ stock iffi the Finiu^i tbe 
right to-tmite wth Fixdaad in virtue of 
the principle dE seK-detennination. 


5tf OSM, aawt ^ 

: a aiisocmoeption to sappose; *- 12 

cbzidissMm of pea^ im]^es smyl/iM of 
compnmuse ti9 BiaasiaQ; 
that m are pladng ouis^es is bo^ty 
to thoae in Kukia wbo are in omufict 
with Bolshevism. We Hffl contintiin to be 
v; sympatihetic as before "to the so^alled 
White Russia, if only it on its part will 

recognise'';-:'^ .':adipin?^ 





THREE F£jrrs OF THE IMIWH. 


Tii^ Autui^ Seadon has ^eady pro- 
duced at le^ three plays of more ^an 
ot(Biiaty inteesti and it is brining 
obvious that with the theat|&al siump of 
which we were heari^ a good deal lately, 
a boom in quality is in progress. It :i$ 
indeed doiibtf hi whether London at any 
time could show a better range of really 
well made and intelligent plays (han it can 
at present. 

yndoubtedly the best of the three hew 
plays that we have chosen to notice is . 
*' The White Headed Boy,’* by X^enno^s 
Robinson, at '* The Ambassador's l^eatre.’* 
This is a genuine human Comedy, not < 
immensely profound perhaps, or meaning 
to be, but at least strong in characters, 
in situations that are themselves naturally 
humorous without any forcing, and; in 
humorous rather than witty dialogue. 
And it is extraordinarily well acted $oo. 
The story rather an ingeniously com- 
plicated one, mid even if it were not, it is 
too intimatdy bound up with tlie humour 
of it all to give away gratuitously. Very 
roughly it is concerned, as the^title of the 
play su^ests, with a “ wMte headed 
boy,** or motl^r's darling, against whom 
his family ads4 at last in exasperation at 
being forced to take second place where 
considerations of family finance are con- 
cerned, only to be defeated in the long 
last. It is an irt utfity %)r some glorious 

character-acting. AUgpcd as the 

mother, Mrs; and Maire 

O'Neill as Attiit EUen very 
contrasted typek of the pi&pefous imd 
practical' farming class, dashed, in the 
former case with the mother's weakness 
for the apple of her eye, and in the l^er 
with the spinster's “ superior ' ' int^ests 
in what they are saj^ng in the pe^rs. 
In Mm. Gec)gh*gan, everything, even her 
desire to cut a prosperous j^uxe in the 
eye %A the world, even her still stroller 
desire to keep on putting money into the 
bankv is sacrificed to the cbmx^ and^ 
happiness of the ydimgest son whom sh4 
has determined to bting a gditie- 

man. Aunt HUen 
with her farm of her own/ ^ wl^ 
continually trymg fresh expeitmients^ likes 


the position her wealth gives her of 
bjeing a jwwer in to 
phe^t! pliiy. doubtless, with co-r^peration 
and all the other ncw-£aiigled*scheiiies that 
have bik^n mto save the poor old 
country, but in $]^e xd the assertions of 
hex fam^ we donit i£ she Will lose very 
much over her> e^ She loves 

her indep^de^^ and the respect her 
power gives her, too much to |^ve it away 
so easily. In addition to there two there 
is George, Mrs. Geoghegan's ddest son, 
who is tired of providing money to keep 
D^s, " the whiteAeaded boy," at Trinity 
College any longer, and vows it is time 
that some other members of the large 
family are given a chance ; and there is 
John Duffy, chairman of the Rural 
District Coiindl, and father of the girl 
that Danis is going to marry. Most of the 
humour is concerned with the subject of 
money, and arises from the efforts of all 
these characters in turn to get the better 
of each other in the most good-tempered 
and gentlemanly manner in the world. 
Further than tl^ we can hardly go with- 
out revealing a plot, the ignorance of 
which is more than usually necessary to 
. the proper enjoyment of one of the most 
humorotis^^plays we have seen in I^ndon 
for a l<mg time. 

Of the acting we had natursEy e:i^ected, 
and would have bto (toppokted if we 
had not reo^^/ the best. It may sound 
too mil(k p]raise to say that Vre were not 
disaj^Kitnted. But cemsideting that most 
of the actois aiU Tbeatce 

iaycmtites> weean twk 
^an this ; the balance was as pear perfect 
, as One ookd desire, and the individual per- 
formances of the two grekt actresses we 
have mentioned, and of Sidxiey Morgan 

and Mr. Arthur Sinclair as Geo^ Geo- 
s..ghi^n and John Duffy,' ww; of ^hat 
Hnd of hUmOrOus. tmtmkLtiess^,^t^^ 
remembeiS with pie for^y^ears aft^r 
•wards." 

"' The Rpmantk Youn^ Jtady '' at the 
Bo3fk]ty Timadxe ^ 
corned^, and ehaftfe 

in^y i^ted. 

'’%emi$h of. 



Mrs. Granville Barker* who have al^ 

" overseen " it?* profiiiction: v?^e play :b 
franidy and (loli;i;1itii]lly romantic, ^he 
people concerned in it Mve al^put as 
much relation to Hie as tlfe people 
in a play by Majivat^^ They are in fact 
romantic in the sense tl^ 
century French sta^ was B:dnlantic 
rather than ^at in which the Rbr^tics 
proper were Rbmanile^ They are con- 
cerned not with passions but with whims* 
not with the necessities of life, but with its 
graces, not with ideas but pleasant fancies. 

There was a young girl longing* for 
romance. She saw her brothers go out 
into the world and envied what she con- 
sidered their freedom. And one evening 
after the, family had gone to bed, while 
she was luxuriating in one of the pretty 
novels of her favourite author, a hat 
was blown surprisingly into her room and 
followi^ almost immediately afterwards 
h}'' its owner. The owner in gosod time 
turns out to be the favourite author, who 
laughs in private over his novels, and the 
young girl falls in love with him and he 
with her, and everything is pretty and 
rose-coloured and we are glad. Of course 
there are some other amusing characters 
as well. There is the mother who has 
been married three times and knows how 
to manage men to her own convenience. 
And there is a charming old s^nmt, 4 )ut- 
spoken and practical with a fine con- 
tempt for silly nonsense. And woven 
through the play there is the/plot of the 
novelist's new b^k, f or the^author had at 
one time considered an unrom^tic turn- 
ing, which shocks the young girl so much 
that in nmnyiag the author and convert* 
W him she cah leel an satishnnion 

Sso. That, goes, is 

about aS tim Is in it And it is 

Tha aO^^ w^as exactly in right 

tone* easy wd pleasmitly senri- 

mental* A :fiz^*rnte comedy 

is so ri^, that a productioa Ws kind is 
someth^ on Which mie can congratuiate 
oneseU.' v 

jEbe;; the 

at - 

interesting* - 


^e difficulty of keeping the subject wii±dn 
Jxntnds is ingeniously attempted by" 
selection of a I^ncashire industrial 
whose only wnneddon witji the outside 
world ia a Single railway line. The pro- 
blem hem is the ^ht to atrike on the phrt 
of the Doctors. A strike been defeated 
in the pits and oh ^e : raHway, a^ all 
supplies to the town are held up. A young 
• doctor takes a lorry to try and get medical 
supplies that way and is killed in the 
attempt. Then under the leadership of a 
young mag who is the leading surgeon of 
the town the doctors declare a strike 
against the men. There are meetings 
between the men's leaders, the owners 
and the doctors, and no progress is made. 
Then tbe local leader's v^e is taken ill iu 
^child-birth, and he appeals for help. ■ The 
doctors refuse, all except one-*the father 
of the young -doctor who has been killed . 
He has felt everything very deeply, and 
can no longer go against*' his convictions 
that whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
dispute may be, his duty lies in saving the 
lives of his fellow-creatures. After that 
there is a dramatic scene in the leader's 
cottage where it is announced that only 
the skill of the leader of the doctors can 
save ^the unfortunate woman. 'The doctor 
comes at last and consents to undertake 
the operation. 

The problem is an interesting one of 
course, and to some extent well worked 
out. A very fair balance is kept between 
the two sides o| the dispu^. But here 
as in all probletn tiSe old objection 
stands that Ihe auli^r h^ been forced to 
stiite a given c^e and typify 

other cases M doiiig so ; wlme in resdity 
sudh typification is impossible. Von can 
prove no case by selecting examples, 
dud in d^wa you must s^ect examples. 

Thife 0^^ on the wikde was on a 
curiously low and the pipduction not 

d the best; The^e was a staginess, an 
unxeaUiy, w about most 

of the duCil^rs that hardly gave the play 
dn oppoitmuty of ^i^owir^ what metits 
bgyond those of its . topii^ subject it 
"p o es e wiP ^ y " Ope actor done stood out^; 

And 

only ser^ 

of tl» other 





;3<ioK. 


is the better pa^ of auto- 
bio^^h^r. ]^s. Asquith’s hook has been 
heralded)^ a pS^UTiabk^^^ that 


a g^at ^ rancour hope, 

audit is ho doubt a reSection on aU of us. 
But there is no reason w% tve 
array th's attitude 

1 i_. dr^. froni: oSl side^ 

s, Asquith would say, 


tians^l 43 r,;aivl'fa^^ wiB hot believe 
’iter. T&: things wi did I We were in 
each other’i bedn^^^ at sKdi^ht— but 
notlui^ imong, iSbid yout. were 
de^y rdigioits, ;te hrMch nobody is to 
infer that we goqd. This of . the 
Tennant household. There is something 
pathetic about , a society in which a 

of 

ordinary ^ple to tSm^act that they were 
If sdihethihg escaped 


seen in .a more favouia^^^^ it i$ a * which was nbnnaSly restrained, it was 


ston desire for what |he c^s ’/ unmod^d 
truth.” Wh^her u^aillrs^ Asquith 
to say about other p^ple is evid^ce, is a 
question wiich l^^ b^ soire- 

what fesi^nshly canv^ed b^^^ 
appeared ; what she sa37s exj^idi^ a^^ 
heraelf, certainly is not. Chee^ by Jowl 
with the dahn to ” strict regard to tm- 
modeled t^l^ ” we find our authoress 
accusii:^ hexsdf of ”1 shrank 

then, as t do now; from exposing the 
secrets and sensatio Reticdice , 

should guard-ti^ soul, apd only thd^ whtf 
have cbniq>awfk3^ should be admitted to 
the shrine. that should 
guard ftie^; ” the 

Souls.” But 

reticence hor ^ndOui^ It m pro])ab}y qni 
true that she ha^ rii(^' reveal^; her soi^ 
but she has 

and duqdayed if wthi a fierce and 

■ joy.-. •< . ■ 

Nq more important book than this has. 

Revieweis— not 
• all ooi^Asidtiate, we feas?-will 

search it & and mass tiie 

fact It is the 

authentic Vktoriaa era, 

speaidflg and ^ judgment 

of its 8ttCoeiSjk>riii. The proUem ^ - 

is the piolderik 0^ that era, IK take 
the tiouk. name is n chaRriage to ; 
inquiry. How did they get it ? By bdUg 


convicted on mrcumstantial evidaice of 
: bdng the * 

It w trit^^ of remi^s^that there 
are ^sti^ personaHtils tfint im to 
intocaiw by any artistic medEtiiii* Maigot 
Tennant im^esSede^ l^isoniof sensi- 
bfiity with whom 1 ^ caipe iwtouGl;i.\ I^ord 
Morley *teUs her tb^be not to 

worry about critic^, Henry James credits 
her with ” feUdty of divinatiott.” 
sto^ salutes her in bad verse« Jpmtt 
thi^ she' ought to write a book’^'v^ch 
is jus* %hat Jowett, thto. And 
the teade|ifli]ls back on the trite obeetva' 
lion rdr^y ^ven ; there 
personalities that are incommunicable by 
any artistic medium. In saying this, we 
do nc* chaBes^ i^r a ntoM 
ment of .thgse thhdc 

it pmbable that liiafy JaihiBS, With his 
has got tiw 

juste. .Jiis, Asqutiftm^ 
as a" witness it appears, srf 

not her strong bcint-^bnt rihe is 

vastly more important, a Of truth. 

Retic<mt>8heisnot. l|emjsiEuatotafi<^^ 
which we commend witiboul coBtost to 
students 

One day js^lteirhiy irimband ^ I weie 
. staying at l^atwoitk There was a hnge hons^ 
.00^, totkfaig' Arriinr BaUbar and Ghaiabcr- 

toin. Betogouigditotodinnesr, 

into' my bedmoRi and iold am m lud ;lkd a 

trie|cm td aayitob'fiMn Vlstoa-wi^very 


uaconvBBtlattal^ ThweiWft«i«ac!^l)m/>>^ »• 


of naughtiness about them, Wk* 
assures us that there Was imititirig |bc^ 


Was 4 Koloiiiid oedht, add mat I whtn.Bdl Bo 
£tec.4klMS«IwaiildB^ 
geinddat«M»Sr Lady 
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Ack^n^. to Join them at planchette, so; to 
please tl3M, I put%y hanl uj^n the 
I wa8' Usteiimg.to:.what .the^ was saying 

and my mind was a hlatik, ' After the girls aim 
I hod scratched about for a.:litile, time; one df; 
them tobk the paper o£E i^e hpard and read out 
aloud: "-The Qiieeii is dying;!* 

She added : " ^liat queen can th^t be ? ’! 

We gatb^ed afonnd W, cmd aUipditdi at the 
writing, and ttee I read distinctly oiit of dihd 
of hiero^yphlcs. : The Queen is dying/*’ 

liimediAtdy afte & to shrink 

from e^^osiiig secrets and sensatilm we 
are itriroduced to 3i|r;i Asquith indiilgiug 
his private grief over a firje at Eton and 
the wreck of^ the Titanic. Once, ind^d, 
Margot, sternly claims ** private probity 
in thought,” and all that is unregenerate 
in us is disappointed in the withliblding 
of her personal opinion of Mr. Eloyd 
George. But there are more vohimdfe 
coming. ” Courage mbn caixiarade, le 
diable n’est pas mort.” 

Inevitably, being as we have said a 
Revelation, the book is in parts in deplor- 
ably bad taste. Margot's conquering 
career of “ proposals,” disappointed suitors 
whose hair turned grey, bias6 statesmen 
who succumbed between fish and soup at 
dinner parties, and the rest of it, is banal 
enough. In one place, the text simply be- 
comes Margot's advice to engaged couples. 
(” If he is that sort of man, my dear, you 
had better have nothing to do tlfith him.”) ’ 
But Margot of the matrimonial advice 
column is also Margot, whose literary 
judgment John Addington Symonds 
valued. ' 

Of the many figures that pass across 
her stage, ohe tan hardly say lhat Mrs. 
Mquith hs» ihiowu any new light on any 
of them. I^iJce sh^ clearly does not like. 
Ua^tringlj^ help to prick the 

bubble *of jowOtt s reputation. The 
chapter devoted to^h^ reveals him 

pri wpaQy ankk>us shaP give 

her mind to belter things. (”Oh1 teach the 
orphim. boy to read presumably.) It 
indu^: also ^ saugrena judgment bn 
>7ewiilati, and tlm 
'^htir Balfour is ** too if^esrive.” 

When Margot to wound, she 

wp^ds. The^ Xw|y fiotuipriderify^ 

m 

SaiiaSuryV aUe^ : Doep 

anyflidy love Chamberlain7-*we feet 


■■■■ ■■■* ■ -v ;■* '■; 'v'' ■ 

Mrs. Asquith's temperanij^t#; thh juxta^ , 
hyperaestbetic afid aiiiitstlietic 
patches in her mind, is to blame for a 
renmdt that had l^ ; In ■ 

appreciatibn. she can be geiierotisiy and 
the tribute Ip Lord Mdleton (who may 
or may not: like to have the world informed 
that his m0ther4n-law lieven und^^ 
him) is^as w^ expressed ifor the most 
part as It is ^ell deserved. 

' But the dominant impressibn that yrill 
remain in the mind of any reader in tpubh 
with thb political and sodal life of bur 
own day is that he is reading the records 
of a past age. Mrs. Asquith looks back 
regretfully to the Souls. 

At out house in Grosvetior Square, and later 
in those of the Souls, everyone met— Randolph 
Churchill, Gladstone, Asquith. Morley, Chamher- 
lain, Balfour, Rosebery, Salisbury, liartington, 
Horcourt, and 1 might add, jockeys, actors, and 
the Prince of Wales, and every ambassador in 
London. We never cut anybody— not even our 
mends — or thought it amusing or distinguished 
make people feel uncomfortable, and onr 
^^dsioiv/not to sacrifice private friendship' to 
public politics was envied ixi in 

Eurot^. It made Loudon the < :,Lri ' the 
most interesting society in the v^orld, and gave 
men of different tempers and opposite beliefs 
an opportimity of discussing them without heat 
and mthout reporters. There is. no int^vidual 
or group among us powerful enough to succeed 
in forming a sdon of this Wt to-day. 

What she appears Hojt to leaiise is that 
it is uot the lack an individual or a 
group that makes the impossibility ; ij is 
the whole somal backgiT)^^ The prob- 
lems of otu tackled in a 

new spirit % What Mr. Ches- 

terton has called the Victorian comproniisi* 
made it pd^sible to establish a choup cLniu 
^ the i)ossessiuii of a soul by challenging 
How could one ^ 
unamventional to-day ? You . cannot 
X^aller^e the standards of w 

baa ho standards. T^^ left 

tb be shocked, and if We have not yet 
gained the whole world, we have certmnly 
lost Qttr Souls. Of the insistent indi^trihl 
probk^ bf the threntieth centmy, 

' is m, echo m these ” m4moires d’outire 
tnmne." There were no Bob Smilh^ arid 
The slums were a: niere 
ebridiment in Victorian Hteratujfe/ jirid 
Maxgot dutifully goes slumming in a pubiii*. 

^ It is an interesting historical 

; . G-.' 
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All Eewi«nl« HiitiHir «f IriiliUii* By D. 

Chart, M.A* pabli^ Ss. net). 

Mr. Chart of TiiVih 

histtyiy ih debt^ by liis oarller an<l 

more 

but aud of 

Irish ^Un^ics, ‘Slough it judid^^ 
disdftimB uhjT; ii^ intention/ 

provider ah 

to cover an inipoii^^^ fidd of 
reseat^ which has hit herlo been ‘neg- 
lected,, In le^ than two hundred pag^ 
Mi. C|^ manages to ihesent a compre- 
hexi^V^ view of the prindpal phases of 
Irish economic development dtning the 
pc»t V thousand years, and enablesi the 
most- casual reader to form a dear idea 
of the exceptionally simple economic life 
of an agricultural and almost entirely self- 
cont^ned island, with a more or less 
evenly distributed pophtatioh of little 
more than four million people. 

In a book which succeeds so Well in 
accomplishiiig the modest but eminentiy 
useful purpose which the author has set. 
before Ihmsdi^, the 6nly complaint we have 
to make is ihat he could have made it 
much more valuable by taking a little 
more trouble. It is extremely annoying 
to find that Mr. Chart stops short, quite 
unnece^axily, in all the later and most 
interesting chapters of bis book, at the 
year before the war, presenting us with 
pi^-war statistics in almost every case. 
There is no exetwe, in a boph of so small 
a compass, jmbliah^ in ^ 
for ptesentihg the iinjii^S 
statistics fpr 11^13 as representainve of the 
present state of; Irish trade, and for the 
omisdou of any statistics Whatever to 
show the ^phenomend growth id the 
deposits at the Irish ban]£i. “ , 

Btit, incomplete ^ the book isih 
important rtsi>ect,J|l dfeais luddly and in 
the nmp acCU^tdy ydth the past. Mt. 
Chart writes Irish Mstory from the 
point of an Irish Unionist who finds Sm- 
in the s&md difiiciilty a,sXeefcy, in that 
his task as a historian consists in a 
tinual expo^re of a destruction that 
aucq^sive SugHsh sovereigns and Go^tu«; 
ments have wrought upon a cduntTy that 
showed an amazing recuperative power in ; 
spite of conquest after conqnest,' 

It was the enforced cultivation of the ; 


potato c^p (introduced by Sir ^dter 
S.al^h in t^S); cbmmned with an un- 
initigaic-d iiiseciirity of tenure on the land, 
which kept the Irish population poverty- 
ridden by inakihg 

thaiii dependent upbn one crop 

for th^jiwhote sustwhee, left them at 
the of the potdo-b% which 

prbdticcri umv€tts4 f^ne bet^ the 
years 1845*8 and redneed the ■ 

of Iteland from IS i ^ 

to less than at beginning 

of this century, wher^ the population 
of Great Britain increased during the 
same period from 19 to 37 millions. 

Within the past fifty years alone has 
there been any rapid or apparently per- 
manent improvement in Irish economics. 
Based upon the newly formed security in 
land tenure, an amazing advance in agri- 
culture, industry, trade and finance has 
tjJteu place within the life-time of men 
whose hair is not yft; altogether grey. 
The standard of living in food, clothes, 
and housing of the mass of the Irish 
people has improved almo^ out of recog- 
nition, while the old ind^trial to^^iis of 
the south and west have entered upon a 
new era’ of prosperity* which, although 
backward and provincial in comparison 
with the^ industrial centres of Great 
' Britain, ^ves ample eniployiiient and a 
reasonable standard of comfort to a 
people who desire little in the way of 
materied wealth. / 

Mr. Chart shows afeb hpw rec^t is the 
growth even of the? manufacturing pros- 
perity of Belfast, which eighty years ago 
was still a small country town* He draws 
a contrast between the exqtic " indus- 
tries of 

on imporirerl r.iw mntcria^{q|;&rir hn^^^^ 
rut toil, iuu! ..hipbuilciing. and the brewing, 
distilling, baeph and gutter industries ^0 
tj^rsouth which obtain theif raw, materials 
in^Ireland. But the esseUtiM chmrac^ 
Irish economics i? that of a sirlf-cbiitaiiitd 
country, able to pnu-ide comfortably for 
Jfe otm ‘^pula^ in rvccut years? 

Icpntribming an ever lar^r surplus pi ; 
agricultural and industrial products to an; 
export trade w^ich has hitherto l>^n 
confined ubne^it exclusively to Grbat. 
Britain,- apart.. 
industry* 
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A MAN with an earned ittcotrie of CaiMnda. Ihc&mc Ta:r c6ncdiSton :^i^ 


a year can save £24. 1$8. |)er itnnum by 
taking out the 20-yeaf Investment •Insurance 
Policy issued by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company nf Canada. He is offered relief 
—by the Government— of that amount of 
Incoine Tax. 

Even without such allowance, thfe 
In vestment’ Insurance Plan would still be 
one of the very finest and safekt methods 
of providing for ^pendants and one's own 
old age, but, with TV it stands supreme. 

It is not air ordinary transaction ; it com^ 
bines Investment with Insurance. A lai^e 
capital sum is secured immediately Ibit* your < 
dependants in the event pf y^ur dcath^or 
for yourself if you live to a cieitain J^e^y 
simply de|K>siting each year an agreed sum. . 
Directly the flMt U your 

dependants receive in tfie event of your 
death not only the fuQ cajpttal sum assured*; 
but 

HiiaiS: a -I.;' 

fhade.;jt%-^:.:. 

added to the Sum assured, tbe^^ 

appi*ciiWy||uS^ finaiicial:V.^jfe::^ ' . 

man- ' ' a 

dep^^^' 


him £24; 15s., thus, in ^fiect, red^it^ th^ 
deposit to £140i 5s. In 20 ycat^ 
ba^ deposited (net) £2^5. The iCompaii] 
wtd pay over to him £3000 
the rate paid at present— of £1110, a to^ 

sum ofMlbi -d ft 

theWent of his death during the 20 years 
his dependants will receive a aum rangin( 
from £3082, lOs. to £^650, acicording to 
year in which death occur* \ 

This plan holds good for much smallei 
amounts, and, of courser IPr larger sums 
For instance, at the same age a dhpoislt bl 
£55 a year— which Would saver^, 58. a yeai 
in income tax— wdidd secure a 20’‘yeai 
Investment Policy fot ;£10()Q,iplMS profits^ ‘ |1 
is also tSMed ^ any dther and with 
. mcntS;.ei^^;^;b^* or:- shot# 

.perioii^V^ r ’■ ’■■■■ 

w The Sim Life 'of Caq^a is one of the 
r^rgest and most f^^essiye compaiues is 
; h$ asKts are over £23,000.000 

" not invefel^ ?; givmg 
V^ev and learn of thf adyantagi^ 

oonnjekited with thi4 investment-lnsttrani^ 
Pfei^ to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
■ . C^aiiadai 96 Canada House, No^oIIk Sttee^: 


When wrldag to Adverttssrs please meatloD « Tho’Revlew of 
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Tht Rtvival if % 

Nicholson (John Mumiy; 6/- net); 

Professor Nicholson has a„mind so trench^t 
and so Avell^equipped for ^economic controversy 
thckt his Opinions must always carry weight, 
even when, as in this vigorously written mono^ 
graph, he devotes himself to what is best des- 
cribed as pamphleteering. His incisive criticisms 
of Capitalism continued in his volume on War 
Finance showed him to.be a candid as well. as an 
effective critic. He declares in this litt^- book 
that he re-read* Karl -Marx and his disciples 
closely in tlu^ coniident expectation or " finmng 
some ideas that might be of service under present 
conditions. But the more 1 read of Marx and his 
methods the more hopeless and impressing was 
the effect. is the Mad Mu^ah of the socia- 
lists. Marxism in practice on a national iscale 
becomes leninism." In his study of Bolshevism 
he goes direct to the teachings of I^uin himse^ 
and ills principal associates who are the avowed 
exponents of r^olutionary socialism in Russia. 
Prof. Nicholson analyses their teaching in detail 
and with a frank desire to interpret their views 
fairly. But he fastens mercilessly upon Lenin's 
own new preface to his book " The State and 
Revolution," in which he claims that " the 
bourgeoisie and the opportunists within the 
Labijur movement are co-operating in this work 
of adulterating Hwirxism. They omit, obliter- 
ate, and distort the revolutionary side of its 
teaching, its revcilutionary soul, and push to the 
foreground and extol what is, or seems, accept- 
able to the bod^^eoisie. In these circumstances, 
when the distortion of Marxism is so widespread, 
our first task is to resuscitate the real natme of 
Marx's teaching on the siibject of the State." 
Professc^r Nicholson conune'nts tersely, that 
" what I/enih understands by the real teaching of 
Marx has been written ih blopd all over Russia,^* 

I^lo^pby ai%d ReligifHii 

Tht AJIwb, tf IvtllltiiMI. % Joseph HeCahe. 

^Watts, 2/- net.)^ j, ' 

A new tead^boefie od Bvolutloii was called 
During the past two or three years Science hds 
quickened itdi pace, and the new discoveries are 
not yet understood even in the most geUcsRal way^ 
by the average man. tajee #e Einstdn Theory, 
for example. Nfl^pdy succeeded in ex- 
plaining d m popte False notions 

have therefore regaling it, includim the 
idea that it cotmCcts with the theory of iShm*. 
As a matter of fact, as Mr, 

Einstein's theory do^ admit Hthet; thd^ Ether 
of a different kind, But Hr. M^abe does^^^^^^^ 
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merely us a bird's-eye view of the Evolution 
theory ; he alao impresses its outlines upon us 
by an excelleht hituT pictorial writing^ He is 
vivid as wen as infeumatiye. Ordinary people 
who wont to be clear as In the difference b^ween 
the modem scientific theory of Evolution emd 
Darwinism, Mendehssa and the rest cannot do 
better than study this little manual. 

Tba SaiaiiM af tiM Saoiiiiithli^ By diaries w. 

Leadbeat^. (K^an, Paul, 15/- det.) 

Mr. Leadbeater Is Regionary Bishop, o( the 
Liberd Catholic Church in Australasia, and this 
boolcis largely an exppritioi^ of the doctrines and 
spiritual aims of that Church. The " scientific " 
basis upon which much that would appear to be 
pure mysticism rests is explained in an appendix; 
and the celebration of the £uchari.st is interpreted 
as^ medium for the construction and emission 
of a collective thought wave — " a plan for helping 
on the evolution of the world by the frequent 
outpouring of floods of spiritual force." The 
author appears to accept the cardinal principles 
of Theosophy, more especially Clairvoyance, as 
an established scientific truthy and it is on the 
conuectiGO between, this and the Sacraments that 
his "plan" rests. The book is highly contro- 
versial and very diffuse. 

WilliftHi Ngnyman QUItipit of TorbtiiihHI. Pre- 
pared on behalf of the Trustees of Mrs. 

Honyman lliUespie of Torbanehill, by 

James Urquhart, F.StA. (Scot.) (T. and T. 

Clark, 5/-). . 

Students of metaphysical theism will be well 
acquainted with the name and work of W. H. 
Gillespie, the Scottish author of *' The Argu- 
ment, a priori, for the being and the mttributes 
of the Lord God, the 'Absmute One, and First 
Cause." In the present voliniie that long and to 
some esEtent . difficult Arguiiicnt ha.s be^ 
abridged into a iuoderate l^ and elucidated 
carefully lor, the general pubRc ; and some 
account is given of G^eapie’a career (he died in 
1875) and his important liteTas^ labubril* 
G^lespie was extraordinarily well equlppi^ 
for meeting the scientuts and atheia^c p^oso- 
pbers on their own ground, and with mat own 
weapons. " He started his' Argument from ^e 
prcmositions acknowledged aw by ailteiida 
ana theists, thgt U iu^mly of eidenilian 
and infinity o| diirari<m, and'tiurDu^ 
tained thatthe ideUs of the btdng and attribvW 
di God; are deductions from these two necessaiy 
existeiices. . llius the jk^und#^ ol his 
great'Argnment was trtdy laid/’ lit w present 
fluid state oireligion, the man and the Aigunit^t 
-were well worth reciWd to aeekera after truth, 







hhB man or wofltau wha or three l^angnagee. or .who :9tiidiic» aad appliesi aitd 


Jf weU equipped to m in Ufje, whether it be &' the BttdMs 

l^echoteal. Soehtific, or Sodal^iroclaiilf^: 

n^i 

fasdnati 
eaperieac 

Rinr« J. G. WX£G^« IdArrc^ Principal; , ‘ 

Rev; F. Nl€NatlNaALBt (!-<»«**)* Directiw ^ Btudlhs / 

Hhe Students ol the Sd^l. ^dtide Bishops, MinUtefs. Generals, Bar^teta; Solicitors. S&ot- 
[giasters, Phyddaiu, BMk^. S^9d«t^.^SiiaihessHen. All ate delighted with their progieae under 



le acquisltiott of a knowledge ol .i&it.tagi^^i9g^,,XtOgie and Psychology is ha^ rei^ered epiF^S^ 
inatlnd by !lhn iiMsthods of the Bchbdl of ^ntpHfied Study; tiie esqaert stud work andh^ the 
•rienceddiieciien o£' ■' r ■' 


the Simplihed System taught by Mvate Correspondence Coanes. 
xm Subjects csaght by this By stsiiii «r«i 

LATIN ENG^ 

FRENCH PSYCHOLOGY 

SPANISH LOCaC . 


I-. 


V 


GREEK (Ne 

HQBREW 

ARABIC 


Tsst,) 
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Extrecta Irom Stodsats* Letters 

<■ Your ceuTMts very inttresting and wall explained ; tht mtihod of your teaching is exceUcnt and easy lot the mind' to gra^‘ 

'*/ should Uh* to eapna tta groat jdoaouro I am doriviHg h<nn Ota courses; / am finding them very intereUing^vory smfilo 
toA qjite fascinating/* 

Send for prospectus of ills Gourss or ddiiriss la whldi yon aroibijrsetsd. 

Full purticolars sad Fma Lassan Fapstrtsksn from fho Coarse, ndll be seat. 

Write at once to:— H m SECRETARY, Sdiml Siaiflified Study. Ltd^ 

n, St Pud’t OiwnW*, IMI, Liidgate HOL Lendm^^E^ 


The Science 

of the 

Sacraments 

By ra® Right Rkv. 
CHAHlitS W. I/StAPnivATUR 

Bi.shop T.cudboat^r gives a most inUtestmg 
account di liis investigations into tbe effects 
produced in subtle snanner by the Sacra* 
inents of the ChnitTh. , ; / 

To devdoped |>sydtid . faculty the reaitiy^ of 
sacniuentd power is an objective fact : ** the ^ 
grace Of God/' a force as real as steam dr ' 
electricity^;:;:.- 

The vestments and titusl of the Chnech are 
Seen to be tmt Oidy symbols venerable be* 
cause of th^r antiquityi but also as part of' 

"I iTvrllously dmigned system for the 
. Ktrning of man*8 spiritual life. V 
Some fifti|j^;ptates and aiagrain^ iliiiaUbrate thS' 
flow and effect of the forces used in the ' 
exercise of the siwrameiital func^ns. 

PP. ■ \ ISa.m^: ■ _ B-y' -.^d-.-extirni; 

i ^fiot toUh spi^iMpagos,post frod od rdytutf. 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF 
REMARKABLE INTEBEST TOi^OAT. 
‘<THf HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD*^ Piiee g/* 
An answer to the World problem which fccea 
human society universally, and ol aapralsc ' 
interest and imixirtaiice at the present tmb. 
■•THE RISE AND OONSUMMATION OP tHI ADR*' 
price g/- 

A boodc that will stagser many tatlnda, but . win. 
enlighten all tbiidlng people who sedOtuSy con- 
template the present day with Xear;and.Bdi^eQse. 
NOTH ROOKS by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWANO SAMPSON. 
Author of PtogMSsive - Creatiou.*'. Piogtew- 
Ive Jtedemptiw," Thepu Sophia,” eU;. 

OldodnMe ftofd PvMi^^ 

W. KIOSK A PsWaoite Kavr, Laadaa, 

A . diroit from Vui AniJuif : 

IL R AMm^i KSm; MSMlty, KlrariiiiksiiL 


C 6 L D F E E T I N * MED 

XNuiicrow to Health. Prevents Sleep, Shortens Life. 

■••••■■ '■" .QUID 08 '" 

ELESniiO LAMP POOT arAiMiBi 

viaeaPoa dr off without leaving ired. !''- hours for onh^peiuiQr* 
attached to aqy l^ectric titting, uisolutel^ »afr approyedamlni 
use.liy- 

iMXmHia INtTITIIlWW a the .PUMMa 

MMAAMIIIO HHEMEMT., 

Con^ieta with Lan^. Flex, A^Ptor, PTawieLCmt, yeady Air 
Immediate -uae. 

a ^ Wamor, ItitM ^ aiwl 

■ .- Yafihodtoh., apply .. ^ ^ ■ 

W:A R-.D:6,r ■■■ 

TWiOKKfHMl, 


wirltlag to AdVortiNtra plom mmitioii 




, Wis^ar.-' 
riM::ll«i^:Vixik^^-^^ 

. . aj^; ij; . :.v''''f ■- 

as we supine a IiQt percentage bi 
^I^^l|id^en.k]i 0 w, is a novelist from whom one ' 
tu expect a j«»vel<on the same 
evel as hiis'last. The cohipUtBeht is an aulbiga-r, 
ottb— 4 t can be j^rafied in another way by 
iayiiig that if one lakes the sort of novels that 
V£r. Miisou jwrit^ one ia invariably sure to 
ike his lati^r present -case book is 

railed '* the ^uhnhbii;^. t^la a b<^ aboOt the 
^eat war.".. There: 7 if"a. oert^'' am^ oiE'-'anti-' 

^y work in Spain ; there is a dsodern ypuim 
It^hie who is up^toridate in this at least that 
^ is childishly highbrow, an ; expert daiiivr. 

addicted to playing : ^th the lire of a 
laandalous situation w^hile retidning* 
jpysterious way known only novels 
J^thful charm of extreme and hannless inno- 
bence. But these, of eourae, ^ trimmings. 
The Masonite is interested in soine|hing else. 
For /him we have a yoim'g olBcer hesitating 
hettreen the calls of love and duty and choosihg. 
as wknow he mgst, the nobler and the sterner , 
call, For him regiment whkh 

gdes out to the its reputatioh 

in lgl 4 i and rcdeetiis It giorioiisly oh the Soniihe 
some two years later. Mr. Mason; ^hUe remaih* 
ihg the same, has brought hiimtdf up-to-date 
with considerable skill. Those who like him, 
we repeat, will do so again on ‘reading “The 
SnatunoiC:.'* ; - 


hda p(t6lMi^''iifritte]i thi| 
: j>ook to say that they are not, uat bcautv Si 
; :|nai beauty* But lythas a tht^ deUeliW 

■vi^*etoi^-teproM that,it^k^h^hU^^ reaa^ 

va«d 'lirhati.hb ■»«*»•, - .not Veri 

....;^eatiy;rha^et^^.^ has'a khig'Wlib'hed 
; warrith and drinks too much, a Quiwi whb 

^ haa been jtnfaithful and is now se»%iiuciif;i] and 
alover pi^ace, aud # Ihrhice^ who loyeis beauty 
The latter's chief interest lay in beantlfyln^ hJ| 
capital , a acnpoit ; but betweeu whiles 
abb fdkwed henclf lovers for her sport ; only, 
pfKff fellows, after like 

the lovers cit aabtheifiiubttS mdy;;“ 

But 4he beauty of the city was her inein concern. 
Craftsmen from all dvw tlie dvilli^d world sh{ 
sought to help her. only to iind hdtf^lf contum 
aUy uusatisfied until a xnysteriou.s Greek str^uigej 
tent his add; He peiShaps la supposed to be tlu 
devB; but a artist first of all 

Then there iua w old I and a Christiai 

Miaslpnary; the farmer a pUilosojiher and a vor 
shrewd woinati, die latter a pathetic victim o 
the Pfih^ss. And there is of cpttrse a plot of i 
kind. ;But the daUgbi of the book lies partly ii 
the pictures qf, concrete beaii|ty it contaiiu 
partly in its gentle apd rather 'd^ftsuous iroiij 
partly in some really humorous sStuation.s. an 
chiefly perhaps in |he fact that it has a pliih 
Sp|»bic biickgrmuid. . And as wu have said, tli 
book is beautifully written. If 4t were translatt' 
into we believe it could be passed u,s a 

unknown r work of M. Akatole France tn quit 
good coinpanyv 


By George A. Birmingham (Methuen, 

; 8/6 net). 

Gebrge Birmingham has sometimes disap- 
pointed, and the measure of our disappointment 
IS a flatteiihg measure of what wc expect from; 
him. Thia time he has succeeded to the ftiB; ' 
And ihie extraordinary part of it is that: Be ' 

succeeded mt /a time when success in his 
brand of would appear on toe face of it 

tol^ abbnt the most diflicult thing m tfic ^drid. 
He has drawn Irehmd ^ a subject for laugher 
once agato, and he still pulls it ofl at e ttotc 
when ^^re)Uihd is more obviously fhan ever the 
most .bVetw^heis^ tragedy in bur history. 
And he has doire ^ this without the least lapse 
Of taste in bast g 6 od-huniour;*imagiu 8 Dle. 

secret; we suppose, is that idr. Geor^ 
BnfuLittgham is cutirely free fim t^t mcual 
linpleahaiitiiess and^ U %l!d 

Mr, iir> iovcji to rexntod; w 

‘' bad ■■ ’ ** Xnisheet|. 3 (/' i? n re^j^ 

dhlighVir.i as- if no one tllstcnuan or Sibn 

Fei&, nnScaa ■ he is himself ' ‘ biid blooded, ” 
wHl 0 b|^ to bcIhS lunched at in The flt^ 
imbtoip&>. where toe police inspector, tlie' parson^ 
'and thb vilbge poaclmr find themselves break* 
ipg toe law 9 bf England, which tob Shin Faini^a 
ate tiring to maintain, is bhe : bf^ to^ 

.situations ra 

intotttadu ' ■. /■ ■' ■V.'-/- 


Sddfice. 


Tbay want. By Korm^to 

■ HaIb'. 7 / 8 : netl.. . ,■ ^ 

Beauty and goodness are the sainc, 




^ A NflW AKiNlyt *' By Frank A. Hotblar 
With a Freface by Alfred W. Oke {T atroiti 

i'be New Aciivity;*' is thte |‘adio-active sii 
ktaiibe discovered^by Mrs. H^^ Dickinson in 191 
It hinot radium, aHbbugh it apparently pr>ssesfs 
many of the ptoiK*rfies of that suiistaiuT : ai 
it . holds out, !>ir trd::v to the results detailed 
tlds vulume, encouraglug inospccis of a bomint 
dal and inedic^ future. The story of how Mi 
Diiddnson made the discovery whue engaged 
a swch ioK a pedect antiseptic compoitodecl 

' various flOt '■•■'-'h rini!,.;'‘u: intera 

One liiay iioto with iii,it Thc 

pursuiug her researches iiL41te of. a cu 

;..fcu:;c.ancdr,,:hy/means cd./''t]iii|':new^ pe 

.'/Of ".great. 

definitely, i0ixtd as'' a etd^e; fbt 'f^t.acctol^. T 
r.; author. .•■■■:..:deyc^es ' a -.dllhptef ' 

: which ih usdul for purpotes di coiiiparLsoii wi 
the " New Activhy “ to xeade^ 

Tlifa volume gives a very iflW account of i 
educatiouaX darkness that existed in t|tis aount 
. prior to 1870 , and of the expertmenta* bated o 
; i the theories of Fioebd, Mhte. Mottto||^i Freu 







latlmswi 


I .;:i O'-r Hfs ^ ttoijfedieti moatlr, d Igfunato ;' 
tiiH flo iii tbecoac ot mind diMwter. Adl/tlie 
^lest tragedy ol U all la that it la pKveiiUhle. ' Theta 
tuis for.joiitli not lo knoea-rtbe only rciiaon 
Ib boett :!■•■: people hire ahirki^ a treat zeapouaiMlity, 
ilier out ol ibeir own iSnoivmce ar.beeatue of a inJslakiii 
r criminal modesty. : 

knowledge !' tii he foiind' In the beauts hcwik, 
Youtb aud .'i ii'JcitMK.d," iiir^vP'altet If. GalBchau, nhlch 
centh' and guatdiaiis tfwiild see that their durtes read, 
gsimpk iauipUi^e^ aad entlciiis style, the aathor has told 
lie plain facta of life ill sneh a way as to instil a reverence 
jfscs. It is a book thattnihy be sMely fdhiced In thehands 
{ voutu -iiiid the priceless jeivel of sa^ng knordedge vivllt : 
j Oie gift that goes with it. 

'ii jolloitiwg list of chapters will iudicali the ampeeheiuive 
of the volufrie s 


fluiN af Httllb fhr iriniiK 


Tha tiiitf nf Hhmaa 


WtdM Use. 


inirsnce or Knowlsdge. 

|l« Natare at Love. 

|K and Abuse ol InalmBi 
buinstoLilh 
t Risks of Youth. 

Iiiss of Hsaltli lor 
[ Yount Men. 

I MOTHERS I^Tliode girls of yours sliould be td<L~thiS 
»)k sJiows the, why b> lelL - . 

FATHERS I -Those /boys of youh have a wonderhil to- 
K>rrou ttefore them— ^thia book will prepare them lor it. 

TEACHERS 1— Your scholars are a Lhargr iipiin ybu in 
iis nuilfer. You u.tr.f 'giil<I.inir on tin* melliCKl iif hnStrucv 
on ? This book lo'iuiiiis !V. 

^YOUTHS ARO MAIlilflS I^Vou need W be asfaalM 
pi tilts book. It is puiSi and true, and noble. It «i$.ielfi . 
iJii III your battle. : > v 

>S(-n(i 3 s. to address bcloWf now. whih' ton Ihiiik uT if, 
N tk book, totirther with a copy of ** JliMlth and I JIh i- 
pV) tile ouly luaguxlne wiUi on advnncvd ptognunaie for 
pboiii ;ind Hociol Parity, Health amd Physical Culture, 
fill lit ritut you.by^treb^ libiit. " 

Wc' also pnbUsh.^^ 


r MATRIHimy ^* s n$ OHHtHni UM mmtnr 

^ksokfor H RHi Irih. 

MANHOCMI ^ r ^ raiii if MN wd Isa ; a 

wry imML 

^ ;« Ilk , -ini 

k . tliic Irtiil d Uh n 

“the 'M^:yiiUl-lUtTOM er.|iu(‘^'; 

luacHwii. iAMwkIfNa. 


f MienUSc wtrfc «r 


‘‘WIU,, 

f* womsB ufi 


mw MiSTonv m Mtsirit " : 

ft fHW MMH. ' - VftL;M'.<Wk' 

“the fESVEOTIOS SERIEf” £ 

lb nftBM MFftU tnMti; «.«CfWlft«> 

pEALTB 

iLau^ "ii^ LwAob, tx:A: z 
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Tin MA^tAliDlNOnp 

Wriiips : ■ 

it Was weU past SOryeaiira of ajge^li^ I 
bedatne a pupil Aiid had no desire to lilt 
abOY^ my u ponderous -Stir-beQ, u 0 t.' .; ^ 
did X ^p^tre to btilgiiifE l^icepR. Wbat I 
did dpttre Wiui >ymmelry oi form aad a 
bomid&i^ pulse, perfect harmony of Btflbs : 

^ and torso, with a Yitsl spark burning at its 
Very brighteSt'^aJjd these I got.” * 

i ipighed.dOHN STABZ.HS). 



bxal^g? 


it ettres C^tipation, Ihdigestion. Mal-assMation, 
Rheumatism, l.adc of Will4^ower» Loss of S^frCon' 
deuce, Kervods Debility, ^Ncuraathei^. apd bthef 
Fnuctioiud Weaknesses within a perrod. one to 
threS months, by a scientific senes of movements 
Vnth CONTROL as the basic principle. 

These movements by which you gain con^d and 
secure the vigorous functioning of all your Vital 
Oigsiis are particularly izituresting. . 

hm proved by pupils ^ both seuas that 
fhb lilrKid-jHifsoiiiii^r functional dworduTi COKSTD 
l*.\Tl()N, r.'iii !'.■ overcome in.ide a 

thing- ot the past within .1 period of three diiy.s to ; 
one iiioiii li by MAXALDING..V/ ' 

Remember that uany^ ^ fate 
at^ and also minor cohj^aints like bad complexions, 
liiiidtudc, and so on. arise out of faulty Kliminatk'fi. 

MAXALDINO is not difficult to learn. aii<l the 
moVtemeats by which you gain CONTROL are pat- 

ideaa It Is 

ea.sy-~wlieh you know the way; 

Mtj Biiido, who has evolved ^ ALDINO. has 
been practising privately for ten yeats..afld aihongst 
his puptta and patients are the eminent Pr. Cathcart, 
mf Harijfcy Street, the most famous anthority on 
brv thing in the world, who sends patamfts io Mr. 
Saldu;' Mr. Bhghes.the Prime Minister of Australia ; 

f^rSniAiEmhe Michael ; rim ij^v. Father :R 
•Vaughem':^i;;Jri;«;. ■■ 

mr mflilBd mAXAUMl^Ot wM m 3^ 

letter please Mate whether yen tfeeire teewMlifiale amc- 
tlonel dlssrder, to develop a perfect body, to incroieso 
icqnlre greet etMsmm* 

nimil JMm 'yhu. nhiA'- ‘ 
by £! Sride 
' AUtna yow UtM': 

MAXAIDING, 

64; Kifm 8Mme Biilldtegs» Ol 




WiMii to AdvtrttMrt, plgaiie 


'••Wt R«yi,6w or Revtewt.'* 
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aijcl equipment, and revels in such matters as 
ueolof'ical formations, fossilized remams, ancient 
earthworks, past industries— of which warden 
iron was tlie most ^notable — and^ike earliest 
inhabitants. But he is also sensi^ve to the 
majesty of the landscape, and the ^ehsitiyeness 
reveals itself in his descripticflls. The book is 
pleasantly illustrated witii his own |diotQgzaphs. 

Britilh and Caionial Paitiiia StaiBU. ^y Douglas 
B. 'Methuen, 7/6 net.) 

This ■>.. •.liii-.i!-: stimulate the philatelist in 

the pursuit of his hobby. It embodies a^ompre- 
hensiye survey of British and Colonial postage 
stamps from 1840 to date, and Contains much 
curious and interesting information. The 
designs of stamps are a study in themselves, 
and the origin and significance of these are 
traced very carefully in Mr. Armstrong’s volume, 
which is as free from technicalities as one could 
desire. The outline history of a country may 
often be read in its stamps ; and this fact adds 
a zest to the labours of the plodding philatelist 
as he arranges his scraps of gummed paper in 
their album. Here the Colonies •are dealt with 
one by one, and a .straigl^tfotward history of the 
stamps of each is given, not omitting such 
romantic incidents as have at times attended the 
birth of a particular issue. Mr. Armstrong, as 
editor of the “ Stamps CoUectors’ Monthly 
Circular,” wrijps with full authority. 

Th« Bairntfathtr Gasa. Defence by Bruce 

Baimsfather. Prosecution by W. A. 

Mutch (Putnams, 7/6 net). 

Captain Bruce Baimsfather, as everybody 
knows, was the humorous artist who “ made 
tlie Empire laugh ” during the gloomy days of 
the war, and has since risen to fame and fortune 
as author, playwright and what not. This 
volume, in spite of a somewhat over-elaborate 
design that results in a good deal of over- 
lapping of the parts of " Defender " and " Prose- 
cutor,” gives a mOre or less coherent account of 
how he did it. It is interesting to note that 
Captain Baimsfather was once an electrical 
mechanic ; and that several years of struggle.' 
failure, and poverty were his before he discovered 
” The Better 'Ole ” for himself in life. The 
record is light-hearted and jerky, but one senses 
the tragedy of early ambitions and long-deferred 
realisation of hopes in the camouflage. It is 
bound to have many appreciative readers. 

Spiritualism. 

Qod'i Smilt. By Julius Magnussen. (Appleton, 

7/6 net.) 

The translation of a book written by a Dani^ 
playwright and revealing a remarkable p^ehic 
experience. The author tells how he was con- 
verted against his will from scepticism, and how, ' 
throng automatic writing, he was brou^t into 
close communication with his dead fafher^s spirit. 

A merciless analysis of his own character, ednba- 
tion and temperament at the summit of hia 
worldly success as an author provides an efiecti^ . 
foil for the moving and dramatic ” message ” that 
Follows. One gathers that the reY^tkm caused 
a compete break-away from his previous literary 


career ; ; that under thctGiafher's influence he 
developed amazing powers as musical executant. 
The letters he penned under the same influence 
show power of expression and beauty cl thought— 
whether, as the publishers prod^m, the book 
” rings true on. every page,” or doesn't. 

New Editioue. 

induitrial DemacrMy. ^y Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New Edition, fl^ongmans, 21/- 
net). . 

This monumental piece of research work was 
originally published more than twenty years 
ago, some years after Mir, and Mrs. Webb com- 
pleted their “History of Trade' Unionism.” 
In a specially written preface to this new edition 
of a volume which has long recognised as an 
indispensable text book for all who desire to 
study the iiiterna] organisation of trade unionism 
at first-hand, the authors explain that they 
“have made no alteration in the text itself. 
Vhich must stand as an analytic description of 
British 7'rade Unionism as it was in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century.” They point 
out that “although the details of social oi- 
gauisation are constantly changing, the pio- 
blems presented to the strident remain for long 
periods essentially the same. It is more in- 
structive to sfndy these problems at a particular 
phase than to blur the picture by any vain at 
tempt to bring its thousand items down to 
date.” Consequently, they have left their work 
as it was written, to serve as an elal>orate com- 
mentary on their own revised and enlarged 
History of the trade union movement. In their 
brief preface they note the most important 
recent phiises of intemal development in the 
theories and the practice of trade imiouism, 
but conclude with what amounts to an emphatic 
repudiation of the crude Syndicalist doctrine 
which talks of merely replacing the Capitalist 
by the Trade Union in the control of industry. 

What will be called for,” they argue, “ in 
order to secure for the whole communit}* the 
maximum of eflective individual Freedom, will 
be a more elaborate organisation in which, not 
the producers onlj^ but also the consumers, 
together with the community as a whole (which 
has its future to safegtiard) w^ill all have a place.” 

WGirii In Paiii. Utitn fey a WMan in tlit 
ThIrtiM who it Miiiltly awan Ifuit tfea it 
aypraMfeiBK Daalh. Second Edition 
(Swarthmoft Press. 6/6 net.) 

These letters ore addressed for the most port 
to the author^s doctor and intimate friend. 
They are very beautifully and simply written, 
and express the philoiopfey of the writer— a 
sweet and sfne Rationaiiam that enableo her to 
face death wi^ calm and even exaltation. The 
references to her Ufe, ha husband, childteii and 
literary interests point' to her essential cleai- 
mindi^ess in the things that matter, and 
reveal a full coasdotisness of the td^srings that 
accompanied her pain. The pathos (ri hit case 
may be painful to some people : Imt the book is, 
abov,e all, an argument for clear thbikhijL and 
the call for a second edition proves has 

gripped the more thoughtful doss of reader. 
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♦ London, December 1920. should not be even increased. Iii 1913, 

* ■ *the animal production of coal was 287 

Si Alls 6f sig*is that, million tons. This latest weekly return 

Industrial prolonged agi- is still only at the rate of 260 million tons a 

Peace l^^^tioh and unrest which year. During the interval, tlie miners' 
has kept the mining working day has been reduced to seven 
iiuliistry dislocated and demoralised, a hours, but there are at present 100,000 
n».w feeling of peace has arisen. The more persons employed in mines 
Board of Trade's weekly returns of coal there were before the war. ®We hope 
output since the settleme^^^ of the strike, sincerely that the figures show that the 
j=how an iinprovoinent that exceeds the miners really intend to co-operate With 
most .«angiune expectations of most ob- the coal-owners in increasing production, 
H r vers. ;For the week ending on Novem- They wisely refused, before accepting the 
ki 20th, the output of coal increased agreement which concluded the strike, 
iTom 4,.77S,000^^^^^^ t^ to 5,210,000 tons to commit themselves to the principle of 
which is ti(mc|f;tlieihighest figure reached , a' sliding scale of wages until the mine- 
(luring the The best previous "^dwners gave guarantees that they would 

record in 19SjO was^'M week ending do all in thar power to improve the 
April 24th, #heh tlie joutput totalled mechanical side ^f production. The de- 
4,990,000 tons. It is, of course, impossible mand for nationalisation, which made it 
to bise any forecast of the average output impossible for the Miners' Federation to 
in future updb the ^es^t of one week, in co-operate with the employers in any 
wliich the naturally work whole-hoarted way, has fofrtunately died 

liiirde^Q down. , 

^evdthetos, w If neiv spirit of 

It can reasozmbly be in an GrowHi oi co-operation between 

i>i lication that miners inwd to make Unemployment Labour and Ca]^tal 
tile ittmost nao of the agreement which in the min^ is really 

going to become active, we may reasonabiy 
they reedve ixiertam propor^ hope for such an increase in the production 

tionanr to the adifitib^ K the ci coal as will benefit every industry 

present can be maintained, tt»y For coal is one of the most important 

will teOdye in January a fiiither 1$^ ^.liiJacfcora 
per dayju addxtiaa to the two shillii^ ;^l^dii^ incal<ndabfe 
julvanoe^which was granted temporarily of trade and industry which was 
in the heme that the mitkefa would justify it progress, hot had reached a crildbat 

output. Nor is there any 4 ^ 0 ^ 
f^ason the present rate of output f 
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back are shown terrible clearness in 
the statistics’ issued by the Ministty of 
Labour, which show a really alarming 
increase in the number of *ex-Service men 
unemployed in November. At the be- 
ginning of this year, there were 388, 
ex-Sevice men unempfeyed, and this 
total showed a thoroughly satisfactory 
and continuous decline until it feU to* 
139,000 in August. There was a veiy^ 
slight increase in t^ number in Septem- 
ber, and by October, it had risen to 
162,000. Then came the coal strike, and 
in November, there are 217,000 ex-Service 
men unemployed. Unemployment was 
already growing with a disconcerting 
progress before the coal strike took place, 
and that progress has now been danger- 
ously accentuated. Processions of un-^ 
employed workers have begun to parade 
most of the important towr^, and a signifi- 
cant development at the beginning of this 
month was the seizure of public buildings 
by bodies of unemployed w^orkers. The 
Government has been considering the 
situation ^xiously, and a Cabinet com- 
mittee has reported in favour of certain 
proposals for providing w*ork on a large 
scale. Its two principal recommenda- 
tions are that the building trade should 
be reinforced by the addition of unskilled 
labour, and that the local authorities in the 
chief cities should undertake extensive 
schemes of road construction and repair, ^ 
T!he Trade Unions of the building trades 
have hitherto refused to entertain the 
Government's proposals for diluting their 
membership, even for a stated ixiriod, 
for they are genuinely afraid that w^hen 
the pre.sent shortage of houses has been 
made good, they may themselves be 
faced with a serious problem of unem- 
ployment if they are now inimdated with 
unskilled labour from outside . 


CioMtroctloii for 

- road construction on a 

scale have re- 

Main Roads, 

ward. The most characteri.stic scheme had 


its origin in a deputation of unemployed 
to Downing Street who were received by 
the Prime Minister in rather sensational 
circumstances. While the deputaton Was 
being received, the crowd in WhitehaU 
got out of hand, and a fierce riot took 


place. Mr. Lloyd George realised the 
necessity of ma^ng^an immediate offtr 
of a practical kind, and after a telephone 
message had been sent to the London 
County Council, he sent the deputation on 
,to be received there. He himself promised 
that a large scheme of opening up new 
districts east of London by laying down 
main roads would be put in hand at once, 
the Government lending half the money 
required. It became e\ddent soon after- 
w’^ards that the Government had simply 
adopted one of the numerous sclieme.s that 
have been thought out by the Ministry of 
Transport, w'hich appears to provide the 
Govethment with plans of colossal under- 
takings- in every direction regardleSvS of 
expense. The London County Coimcil 
was justifiably indignant at being -asked in 
this peremptory w^ay to assume financial 
responsibility for a scheme of w*hich it 
had not heard before. It decideil to 
comply with the Government's re<iuesl, 
but very soon found that it had not tlu: 
necessary Parliamentary powders to acquin 
land on w^hich the roads w^ere to be made. 
Here also, the Government imrnediatvly 
promised to make w^hatever legislati\'.: 
enactments might be needed. 

A much more promi^- 
The Severn ing, but still more ex- 
Barrage. pensive scheme origin 

ating from the Ministry 
of Transport was recently confided to the 
public. It coasists in the construction ol 
immense concrete dams across the Rive! 
Severn, with the object of hanies.sing tlu; 
tidal waters to generate electricity for 
industrial production. Probably m) 
more fascinating proposals have ever 
been laid before any country. They ai| 
all the more tantalising because in ordim 
ary circumstances the ^vemment wouM 
be justified in embarking upon them almost 
regardless of expense within reasonablf 
limits. The plans have beeu drawn up by 
some of the most eminent’ engineers in the 
country who are employed by the Tram- 
port Ministry, and there would seem to be: 
no reason why the undertaking should not 
be completely feasible. It is pointed otit 
that the River Severn, by its gedogit ^ 
formation, affords unique opportunities 
for supplying water power to produce 
electridty. Although it is a rivtr, 
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the tide risefe in it to a ^tween 

thirty and lorty feH. At low tide, the 
greater part of the river is either un- 
covered or very shallow, while a deep 
channel funs down the centre of its 
stream. It would be impossible to find a 
more suitable formation for constructing 
dams to cmitain the tidal waters after 
they have liseii. Within the dams im- 
mense turbines would be constructed 
tlirough wliich the escaping waters would 
generate a power which is estimated to 
he treble the powder that is at present 
drawn from the Niagara Falls. It is 
calculated that these turbines operated 
simply by water power would generate 
electricity to the extent of a million horse- 
power a day. Such an immense addition 
to the industrial power of the country 
would not only stimulate a rapid industrial 
dev'elopment throughout South Wales and 
the neighbouring districts on all sides as 
far as Birmingham, and perhajis even to 
J/oiidon, but would also release at least 
four million tons of coal each year for 
export. The plans suggested w'ould al^o 
provide for a great viaduct to carry 
flotible railway lines, and a roadway; there- 
by saving fifty miles of the present journey 
l)y road from Bristol to Newport, and 
quadrupling the present inadequate rail- 
way communications with South Wales, 
which must all pass through the bottle- 
neck of the Severn Tunnel. Yet another 
iiiimen.se fidd of development connected 
with the scheme is tHe provision of deep 
water docks behind the dams across the 
Se vern. The main channel could easily be 
deepened sufficiently to admit the largest 
•« van- going liner right up the river, and 
an area of some twenty-eight square miles 
lould be available for docks and shipping 
behind the barrage. 

Unfortunately, such 
Borrowing to proposals cannot be car- 
Pay Taxes, ried ipto effect without 

borrowing on a large 
scale, and business men throughout the 
country have set their faces resolutdy 
against all proposals by the Government 
" liich involve further borrowing. The 
business cptniriunity is becomi^ genu- 
inely alarmed at the finahdal situation. 
Recent tefetns show that the exp^diture 
^iitidp^d by Mr. Chan^betlain in Ms 


Budget has '‘"already been seribuSly ex- 
ceeded, by supplementary eifj^ates 
amounting to nearly £28,()00,(‘(i(), wMle 
the revenue expected from taxatiph has 
shown a very serious falling off in respect 
of several • taxes. The Excess Profits 
Tax in particular will show a yield far 
less than what had been expected, since 
many ,fimis which at the time when the 
Budget was framed vrere earning very 
large profits, are now confronted with a 
heavy loss from week to week. Several 
conferences of leading industrial men have 
been held wdthin the past few^ wrecks. 
The Federation of British indu.stry and 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
have both met, and represented very 
strongly to the Government that the 
» present rate of expenditure must be cut 
down ruthlessly. The Budget provided 
for an expenditure of nearly ;£1,300 
million.s, and that figure has already been 
exceeded. Business men are now deelaring 
vehemently that expenditure must be 
cut down, no matter b\‘ what means, to 
^,900 millions. That is the fi;?ure taken 
by Mr. Reginald McKenna, the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and now 
chairman of the Joint City and Midland 
Bank wdio delivered a few weeks ago one 
of the mo.st illuminating criticisms of 
public finance that has been heard since 
the war. vSjieaking from a unique ex- 
perience, both as a former Chancellor and 
as the head of one of the greatest banks of 
the world, he declared that the limits of. 
taxation had been so far exceeded that 
many business firms already find it im- 
possible to pay their taxes, and are obliged 
to borrow' from the bank to meet the de- 
mands of the tax collector. The resMt, 
as Mr. ‘McKenna insists is precisely the 
same as though the Government borrowed 
direct from the banks itself instead of forc- 
ing private traders to do so. Such a 
situation obviously cannot continue; Busi- 
ness men are not only unable to save aUy 
part of their profits for the niaintenauj^ 
and improvement of their business ; they 
are ev«i mortgaging their assets to pay 
the ordinary demands of the Treasury!. 
■ It is quite obvious that a further increase 
in taxation would defeat its bwii objects 
a nd drive many businesses into bank- 
ruptcy. The only way to make ends 
is, therefore, to cut down expenditure. 




urgeiit questibn is, ^ ^ ^ the 

Vihtre to’ wlieie btxmonuw ii ek^ Sqnand^* Wbo(i*r been 

Economise ? pcndituie can be niade. mettla. more tb^dy tb^ 

It is not a inatto of other ParHamentary 

saving even a few millions here and th#te, grotip. to vote in, favotir of eitttavagaiit 
but of cutting down expenditure involving experin^ts oigini^ by the new niin- 
acores of millions. There nrast, of course, istiies. It has cohi^^tly sii|!ported all 
be a drastic overhatiling ctf the bureau- the unbridled pro|k)sis tnvolvii^ fresh 
cracy, but that is a cbmparativdy insigni- expenditure which have luMated by 
ficant item. The main heads of expendi- Dr. Addison as Minister of Health.' It has 
ture must be carefully examined. Out of been no less eager to support ^Sir Kric 
roughly 1,200 millions of estimated ex- Geddes in the senes of immensely i x- 
p^diture, 500 millions fall under the pensive proposals that have emanatwl 
Gyil Service estimates. 350 millions are from the megalomania of the Transport 
required for paying the interest on the Ministry. No ministry has been so reck- 
National debt, and .230 millions, were less iUjs^asting public money upon <k- 
allotted to the Army, Na\’y and Air vising faadful schemes, and giving them 
Force. Tliis last estimate has been con- publicity, while it can be doubted whetlu r 
siderably exceeded, and the .total uhdei* it has yet performed any function wlnit- 
this head is still uncertain. Fifty millions ever that could hot have been aeh- 
more are accounted for by' the Post Office quitely fulfilled by the Board of Tra<le. 
estimate.s, which are balanced by Post Even the scheme of generating electricity 
Office receipts on the other side of the from the River Severn originated not in 
account, and the ; , balance of the Ministry of Transport, but in a pri vate 

expenditure consists of tninor nuscellane- memorandum from one of the enginetrs 
ous item§ If retrenchment is to be employed by the Great Western Railway, 
effected on a large scale, it must evidently who forwarded his proposals to the com 
come from a reduction in the cost of the mittee 2 q)pointed by the railway direct <n< 
military and naval services, and from to consider schemes put forward by its 
overhauling the Civil Service Estimates, employees. I)r. Addison has Ixien no le-s^ 
They include a total of over 100 million incorrigible than Sir Eric Geddes in 
for Pensions, which obviously cannot be multiplying the activities of his Ministry 
reduced, and all the vast expenditure and extending bureauciitic cbntrol and 
upon education and local government as increasing the number of persons drawing 
well as other public services. No one large public salaries. Within the past 
has yet formulated any programme by month, he has appointed no less than 
which this enormous burden of expendi- thirty doctors at a salary of £1,000 a year 
ture can be cut down to anything like each to supervise the medi^ service hi 
900 millions. Business men have generally each district which be has alldtted to them, 
concentrated upon the necessity of abolish- And the most disqtuet^ oif this 

ing subsidies of every kind, and this is insane riot of extravagance^ 
the form of ecpnoniy which alone appears money is the determinatiori of the Cfe 
to have commended itself to the Govern- ment to support any ,sueh ^nx^posals, no 
ment. lyotd Rothermere has been almost matter how reckless, that xnay be pro- 
alone in advocating a ruthless reduction posed hy *my miister. Ffdt b*dy does 
of expenditure upon education, and his per- the Goverum^t support arid attest to 
sistent pleading for retrenchment in this ju.stify every sort of fad tlwt its ii^ 
direction has tmdoubtedly won cousiderr ask it to eudorsc, but It un- 

able support. There is a growing pbssi- failing majority of 
bility that the Government will see its Maihst any opjmsition to the proposals, 
way to postpone indefinitdy the oper- iwtunately are sig^ tl^t the 

ation of the recent Education Act, which is * personal interests of of 

likely to cost somethihg in the neighbour- CoaHtidiurts in tl^ pzesi^ 
hood of 100 millions* But hwc. also, any Idrcing^^}^^ ip against Ibis con- 

attempt at retoendiment wiiV meet udth ^ rin The dioei!^ stages 

fierce opposition from the Trade Uaioiis/ ictf this session wiM be domiriattif by the 




agitation to reduce expenditure, dnd tiierc 
is no doubt tbat next j*ear the • ^vetii- 
nient baye: to devote' its attention 
seriously to pttttii^ its finaUces upott^a 

sound ' . .■'S:-.'"'. 

. 'Co.; iAtv. ■ the ■ ofitsefe'lit ■" is ■ 

Tile fib by the critical 

naval 

: , strength in rektion to 

that of other poUrerSi Elsewhere in this 
number lye publish an analysis by Mr. 
Archibald of the relative naval 

stien^h, of America, Japan, and our- 
selves. No other coimtry counts any 
longer as a first rate naval power. During 
tlie war, the Japanese and the. American 
Crovernments have made such strides in 
naval construction' that they have iready 
tar outdistanced all other powers. With- 
out any further building of battleships, 
a Ilf I only by completing tht^e which are 
actually laid down, the IJnited States 
will, within three years have completely 
surpassed the strength of our own fleet, 
huth in total tonnage knd in the number 
111 first class ships, while Japan, which is 
building yet more new battleships, will, 
by that time possess a fleet almost equal 
to our own in strength, and distinctly 
liftter equipped from the point of view of 
lighting effidency, W^^e are faced with the 
loss of British SB^remacy upon the seas, * 
II nd in view of the immeasurably supejior 
^ sources of the TJnited States, it is useless 
ior Its to enter into any competition in, 
u:ival construction with them. But while 
tiiere is no que 5 $tion of competing with 
America in naval armaments, we are 
undoubtedly obliged to consider the whe^e 
<luestion Of mahlt^ning our position on 
4I1C ^aa. , Without attributing : any ag- 
gressive ihtentiofis to either Japan or 
America, We afford .^ our 

uwn Ifeet to become theirs 

becottW iready ? more and efl&cient. 
And it k fleet is 

becotmiig , We imssoBS. no sini^ie 

1 it tleship Mbodl^ a^^^^ 

nients itL 
which were 

iund..;t 0 ,;;^;b 0 \ for r-inddern' 
wurfadii;^" -We ■ hive '«d]iady>.'iAowed''- tfe- .. 

^^n^CAn'- 

ahead oi in 
rhek-vil^^diatt. 


Iffot^ited, and ^W^rf^lly armed 

, to^ are our own. H we are to 'have'battle- 
: i^3^ ;at we must see that tb^ are 
fmiy equipped for battle, and in com- . 
pmd^n with the battleships of America 
or Japan, ours |are at a disadvantage 
which we cannot ^ow to continue. 

It is an intensely senens 
Japan*8 question. The cost-of a 
Navld Policy, single battlesliip Ip. 

these 'days is 8 niilhoo. 
pounds. Japan is prepared to lay doWn 
ships at tlus price, and to increase her 
naval expenditure if necessary. If we do 
hot do the same, we cannot expect to 
hold our own against Japan upon the seas 
And there is no doubt as to why Japan is 
» building these battleships. America is so 
vast a country that her people have never 
been troubled,, and are never likely to be 
troubled with the problems of racial ex- 
pansion. Japan, on the other hand, holds, 
a position very similar to our own. Her 
natural resources are limited by the 
comparatively small extent of Islands 
themselves. Her people have mulitpUed 
in recent years at a rate comparable to the 
iiicrea.se of our own population, and their 
industrial progress kads them to seek new 
outlets overseas. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has already used it.s military and 
naval strength to annex territory near to it 
in tile Korea. But its natural ambitions 
find a more promising outlet in the un- 
devdoped pro\dnces of Australia, and the 
refusal of the Australian Commonwealth 
to permit any Japanese emigration into 
Australia is regarded, not unnaturally, as 
a challenge which the Japanese are not 
prepared to let pass. No inf erence could be 
thdre bb^ous than that th& Japanese are 
bidlding a navy; designed to challenge our 
own, with the express object of enforcing 
their demand for admission to Australia as 
cdlon^its on equal terms with other races. 
Sooner or later, that challenge will have 
settled, either by peaceful 
means or ^by war. But it is not only 
agmn^ oUr bw^ supremacy that the 
Japane^ are creating a first class na\^*. 

: of vest^ interests between 

Americaii^^ Japan is even more acute 
tl^ik tlkt the Japanese and t|ie 

AuatraHan Amenc^ 

hiyie with sdarm the gro^i^ 
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Japanese supremacy in the shipping trade 
along the Pacific coast of the United 
States, and they are determined to pre- 
vent that ascendency from obtaining the 
sanction of supreme naval strength. The 
result of this deep seated rivalry between 
Japan and America and ourselves is, 
therefore, the institution of a new com- 
petition in naval construction. We have 
to decide, in face of the challenge from 
the Japanese, who are undoubtedly setting 
the pace in this com])etition, whether we 
are to maintain our owm position or 
shelter behind the navy of the United 
States. There never was a clearer issue 
ior the intervention of an international 
tribunal which would call a halt to this 
mad race in profitless expenditure, . and 
enforce a cessation of naval construction. 

We ‘cannot here argue 
Battleships or the relative advantages 
Submarines ? or defects of battleships 

or submarines. There 
is an influential school of naval critics, of 
whom Sir •Percy Sgott is the chief ex- 
ponent, who hold that expenditure on 
battleships is nloney thrown away. They 
argue that the sole object" of battleships 
is to convey a certain amount of high 
explosive from our fleet to the enemy's 
defences, and they point out that the 
modem battleship carries relativel.y little 
ammunition, moves slowly, and is 
enormously expensive, in fuel and in 
labour. ' Sir Percy Scott records his 
own opinion — which at least deserves 
respect since he is liimself one of the 
creators of modern battleships, and might 
reasonably be excused for attempting to 
justify their existence — ^that first class 
ships are about to become obsolete in 
view of the rapid development of sub- 
.marine and aerial warfare. That theory 
is not borne out by the experience of the 
war, but as both submarine construction 
and the air services began to develop 
comparatively late in the war, it would be 
extremely rash to assume that their powers 
of destruction in a future war would not 
be vastly greater than anything we have 
known. If it could be proved that battle- 
ships are in fact obsolete — as various 
critics tried to prove before the last war — 
the problem of naval construction wqpid, 
of course, be less formidable from a 
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financial point of vi^. But whether the 
future of naval construction is to lie with 
battleships or with submarines, we have 
tO‘ accept the fact that Japan is willing 
to pay almost any price in order to gain a 
position strong enough to confront us as 
an equal on the seas. The technical 
questions of naval construction are com- 
paratively irrelevant. It is universally 
admitted that are already spending far 
in excess of taxation wdiich is itself 
excessive, although w^e are not spending 
anything at all upf)n building new' battle- 
ships. Yet \vc must secure our position, 
on the seas. We cannot afford to enter 
ni)on a competition in naval construction 
with Japan, nor can we merely screen 
ourselves behind the naval supremacy of 
America. If we are to maintain onr 
pasition in world politics, we must arrive 
at some working agreement with America 
wdiich will put an end to the necessity foi 
naval armaments, just as we must nego- 
tiate an agreement with France wdiich w ill 
.secure Europe from a similar competition 
in military armaments. 

Mr. Reginald McKenmi 
The Cost of summarised the situ- 
Armaments. atioii completely in urg- 

ing that the govern- 
ments of Europe must, in their own inter- 
e.sts, arri\e at some sort of understanding 
w'hich will reduce the vast expendifure 
upon warlike preparatioas which is not 
only crippling the economic recovery of 
the Continent, but is actually killing 
industry^ in every country. In Mr. Chftm- 
berlain’s own Budget, the expenditure on 
the Army, Navy and Air Force amounts 
to i)ractically 20 per cent, of the total. 
Almost every country in Europe is spend-* 
ing that proportion of its income upon 
what is known as national defence. In 
our own case, there is room for immediate 
retrenchment in our military i)olicy, both 
in Mesopotamia and in Ireland. In both 
countries we are still squandering our 
resources upon a military occupation 
which not only is unjustifiable and could 
easily be replaced by conciliatory measures 
of political settlement, but is actually 
destroying property and human life on a 
scale which, before the war, would have 
surpassed the blooidstained lewd of 
Abdul Hamid. It is to pursue thBpolicy 
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of represS^n, employed to en- 

force political coercion, that industry is^ 
being throttled in this country, and that 
business men find themselves compelled 
to borrow from the banks to meet the 
taxes itni>osed by the Government. More- 
over, so long as we 4II0W the Goyenimeiit 
to pursue its barbarous methods of 
c(jercioni we make it impossible for our 
friends in the United vStates or on the 
Continent to obtain popular supjjort for a 
real alliance with the British Government, 
Our interests on the Continent are fortu- 
nately so closely parallel to those of France 
that a formal alliance is not urgently 
needed. But no one can deny the truth of 
tile plea made by Lord Derby on his return 
irrini Paris after relimpii slung tlie am-, 
Ijassadorship in favour of Lord Hardinge. 
lyord Derby pleads strongly for a definite 
alliance with Frunce, and announces his 
intention of working for it through thick 
mid thin. He points out witli justice 
that if we had had a formal alliance with 
i Vance in 1914, it would have prevented 
!iie war, and declares his own belief that" 
such an alliance would now' constitute the 
most effective guarantee against another 
world war. While France has learned 
111 the school of adversity the necessity for 
.1 close co-operation with her neighbours 
to avert the jrrobability of war, the United 
States are less ready to identify themselves 
with the ))ohcy of any other (loverninent. 
We ciumot regard Senator Hardings 
dection to the American l^residency other- 
ise than as a rebuff to tlie policy of a dose 
entente with the British Government. 
It is at least encouraging that Senator 
Harding is making it clear that the Repub- 
»iicau X*arty intends to press for the 
creation of some form of international 
organisation with a view to preventing 
iulure wars. He has, however, expressly 
iescrilK'd the league of Nations as 
founded at Versailles, as being deceased.. 

hatcA'er new association of the peoples 
is to take its place has still to be 
formed.. 

In the meantime it is 
Anftrclhy for us to fadlitate and 
In Ir^ted. not to impede the entry 

of AiiKTica into some 
sudi %teTnational partnership. If one 
part or our policy more than any other* 


stands in the way of such an artStuevemenL 
it is our present administration of Ireland, 
The regime of Sir Hamar Greenwood has 
done more to destroy the moral prestige 
of this country in the eyes of the world 
than any blunder that has been committed 
by our government for generations: past. 
It is all the more unfortunate tliat the 
Government's administration in 'Ireland 
has become far nfore callous of its effects, 
both in Ireland and upon opinion abroad, 
since the Presidential elections in America 
were hdd. The situation w'hich has arisen 
in Ireland during the past month is simply 
indescribable. Anarchy has been let loose 
all over the country, and while armed and 
ma.sked men are able to go from place to 
place with impunity, the number of 
murders and outrages mi both sides has 
increased in ijumber at an appalling rate. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood talks eloquently 
about the outrages of the murder gang, 
without knowing who are its members, 
nor whether their number is increasing or 
decreasing. While he asserts defiantly 
in the House of Commons tnat the situ- 
ation in Ireland is steadily improving, the 
number of attacks upon the armed forces 
of the Crowm increases from w'cek to w^eek. 
The most horrible murders that have yet 
been comniitteed against the military 
took place in Dublin on the morning of 
Sunday, November 21st. Simultaneous 
raids w'ere made upon the houses of many 
officers who were li\ing out of barracks in 
Dublin and their rooms w^ere forcibly 
entered, wliile many of them were still 
in bed, and they were murdered with the 
utmost brutality, in some cases in the 
presence of their wives. Twelve officers 
.and tWo* cadets, or ex-officers .belonging 
to the Auxiliary police, were murdered 
in this w^ay, while a number of others 
barely' escaped a similar fate. A wave of 
fierce resentment against these assassin- 
ations has swepU\ through this country, 
and they have produced a somewhat 
similar effect in Ireland also. Cardinal 
Lpgue, in his advent pastoral,* denounced 
the murders vehemently, and appealed to 
all das^s of Irishmen to try and co- 
operate to bring the murder campaign to 
an end and to restore political peace. 
Similar pronouncements have been’ made 
by most of tlie Wading members 0! tht 
Irish Hier^hy, and moderate opinion 



throughpiii rte pro- Voke the^ of the Slack jand ^ans, 

foundly shocked. and the fugitives are^coiiseqiienil^y com- 

pelled to keep to the open co^try. But 

Whv th« CGttvtilced that, ev^ If they do not receive or pro - 

Murder Gaud ^eat ol opin- tection, they can at least be/sttte that in 
FloulshM^ ion in Ireland ^ is as any district the por;id.itirtri wtjld r^ 

^ ■ ' anxious«to break up the it as an act oi uup.Liiioaabli^ disgrace 

murder gang and to defeat its activities to hand over any stranger or to^^ve in- 
as the Government itsdf could possibly be. formation against him, to the atri^d and 
The murders have not only destroyed all hostile police who have been burning down 
sense of security of projierty and estab- their villages and breaking into arid loot- 
lished a reign of terror throughout the ing their homes. 

. country, but have provoked Reprisals on 

such a scale that whole towns have been Withdraw Gk^emtnent 

destroyed, houses are habitually fired into, Black revises its whole policy 

and thousands of families are compelled to and Tana towards the popular 
escape from their homes into the moun- ’ movement in Ireland, 

tains for fear of being attacked in the the murder gang will flourish more than 
night. People in Ireland already realise ^ver. The Black and Tans have wrought 
that until the gunmen are brought Under incalculable damage and destruction 
control, the terror of the Blgck and Tans throughout the country, while they have 
will continue indefinitky. They realise done nothing whatever to rid it of the 
also, what ttie Government refuses to secret societies w^hich always thrive in a 
admit, that the Black and Tan policy state of* anarchy. There can be no hope 
which it is now pursuing will never rid of a settlement until they are withdrawn, 
the country of the gunmen. It is essential But the Government, instead of witb- 
to visualise tne conditions that now prevail drawing them, increases their number 
in Ireland. The Royal Irish Constabular^^ from day to day by fresh recruits. We 
which used to be a highly trained and do not say that they are not brave men for 
magnificently disciplined force, with an the most part nor that they are not con- 
intimate knowledge of the people among scientious in discharging the duties en 
whom they lived, has now been liter- trusted to them by the Governtnent. But 
ally sw^amped with recruits from the u^ what are those duties ? They are pre- 
employed in Kngland, who are sent armed cisely the same as the duties of the Cxermap 
among a people w^hom they are taught by army of occupation in Belgium during 
the official police organ issued from Dublin the w^ar. They represent to the Irish 
Castle to regard as a hostile population, people the policy of militar>^ coercion 
They have no means of learning anything apjffied with th% most thorough fright- 
at first hand of the people among whom fulness. They are in the country for the 
they are sent. Everyone flees from them express purpose of frustrating the ordinary 
in terror, and they have no way of know- political activities of the popularly elected 
ing who are the ordinary residents in any Irish representatives, and the methods 
particular district. The gunmen can come which they are ordered to employ consisi 
and go disguised from place to place in raiding private houses, arresting an> 
without their being able to identify them, man, woman, or child on the merest sus 
The Government can , only rid tfafe pidon of hps^ty towards the (lovern' 
country' of them, by doing all in ment which OTplci>"s 
its power to enlist the S 3 mipathy of the the Preiss, ^d generally in tfyii^^ xm 
])opulation on .the side of its poli^. the people irito al^doriing tt^ir 
Actually it has arrested so many people aspirations. It "is usele^ in stush con 
on groundless charges and has tnade the ^riems to discui^ the i^larive 
liberty of every Irishman so insecure, that poiiri<^. j^ippoauli^. 
if a stranger arrives in a different district cuss pofitfcs cdniiy when live in 
as a fugitive, the people arc naturally terror of being by indis6fiiiihati 
inclined to shelter liiin. They have now fiiirig,* or of having their to 

learned that to shelter fugjtives is to pro^ 
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merely socsci^ded in makiiig any settle- 
ment iing^Ejssible. IWias now resultedin a 
situajtiott;^i^ to paralyse 

tlie entice: eqa^mic life of the country. 


iri^ months 

TAasport ^ Irifh railway- 

PafilvMd deaded to refuse 

raruywa. ^ munitions or 

to transport armed troops or members 
of the Constabulary. The Government 
persisted for a time in attempting to use 
the railways for its military purposes, and 
it compdled the railway directors to dis- 
miss one man after another for refusing 
to drive the trains. Then it gave up the 
attempt and perfected a complete system 
of motor transport which enabled it to 
dispense with the railways altogether.^ 
Within the past month there li^s been a 
return to the attempt to use the railways, 
\^'llicll was e\ddcntly inspired by Sir Eric 
(ieddes on his visit to Dublin at the end 
of October. After his departure, the 
( rovernment deliberately set itself to pro- • 
duce a crisis. Munitions were dispatched to 
stations in different parts of the country, 
and day after day fresh cases of dismissals 
were repoited as the railwa 3 Tnen pt^rsisted 
ill their refusal to assist the Government. 
Se\'eral of the main railway lines an- 
nounced that the}^ would l^e obliged to 
elose dowTi altogether \vitliin a few wrecks,. 
»as so many of their dri vers and guard.s bad 
l>een dismissed. A special conference of 
the Irish lyabour organisations was called 
to consider the situation, and decided to 
support the railwayinen to the utmost 
ill their protest against the military coer- 
cion of the country. The attitude of 
babour had hardened as a direct result of 


dedsive success, jraplitd to 
tile Conference for' organising an ernet* 
gdicy road transport scheme, by issui^ 
ah order prohibiting, after December lit, 
the use ob any motor vehicle at a distance 
of more than twenty miles from the 
owner’s residencSe, or between the honrs 
of 8 p*.m. or 6 a.m. That order is ndw in 
force, the main lines' connecting 
with Galway and the whole of Connau^hti 
and Eimerick with Waterford and Tr^^, 
have already been closed down, and it is 
only a matter of weeks before the ot^ 
main lines must close down also. Ireland 
is, therefore, faced as a direct result of the 
Government’s present policy, with the- 
complete economic disorganisation that 
would be caused in this country by h 
general strike of the Triple Alliance. 

, Public r e s e n t m e iit 
The Movement against the policy of 
for a Truce. re]:)risals has been grow- 
ing rapidly in volume, 
and while Mr. Asquith and Lord Henry 
Bentinck have given a lead tathe popular 
protest ill this country, the Labour Party 
have appointed a deputation to go to 
Ireland with Mr. Arthur Henderson as 
chairman to investigate the proof about 
reprisals at first hand. Moderate men in 
Ireland have turned in despair to the 
Labour Party as messengers of hope. Mr. 
Henderson very wisely announced that 
he and his colleagues would lose no oppor- 
tunity of acting as negotiators with the 
Government. The Labour mission has, * 
in fact, produced startling results;, It 
coincides with a determined attempt ' by 
the Irish Catholic Hierarchy to bring 
about " A Truce of God ” and to organise 


u the reprisals, which had been unknown 
when the railwaymen first decided against 
assisting in the transport of munitions, 
and at the Labour Conference, one delegate 
summed up ;the tituatiofitby saying t^at 
they would ;^piler walk barefoot and 
carry their fPoi bn tb^ b^^ than give 
way ^ the Tn despair at 

the ptospeet of ali the Irish- tailwa>^ closr 
ing donbivtheTj^ 
of representative bodies a mass 
ing other means df pro- 

vidihg;>pr : The Government, 

evid^y d^rmined^^t^^^^ on rf crisis 
fronft|iteh 


public opinion in resistance to the murders 
of policemen and 'soldiers. The initiative 
in this very welcome campaign was taken 
by the Archbishop of Tuam, who declared 
in an interview with the .Ivondon Catholic 
jpumal " The Universe that he wras 
Oonvinced that a truce could soon be 
e^ablished on condition that the Goyetn" 
meat made a more generous offer whicE 
would enable the leaders of Sinn Fein 
to appeal to the electorate. His pro- 
n<mn(renient was soon followed by similat 
statements i)y the Bishop ^f Cori^ pbt- 
dinal Logue seked tiie oppirtuinty bSb^ 
by his Lenten Pastoral to issue % vebfe« 
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ment denunciation hi the assassination of 
officers in Dublin, to appeal for an 
Immediate truce. Dr. Harty, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who is generally regarded 
as a political extremist, announckl a week 
later that a continuance qj violence rnnst 
plunge Ireland in ruin, and called for a 
peace with justice and \\ith honour. At 
no time since before the w^ar has there 
been so strong and overwhelming a de- 
mand for a jKiaceful settlement. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Government 


Manchester and Loidon. They have 
natttrally been attribute(J to Sinn Fdn, 
but their anarchical character Suggests 
much more the traditional violence of the 
revolutionary fanatics who have from 
time to time startled public opinion in 
this country by outrages such as the 
celebrated affair in Sidney Street, in 
which Mr. ■ Winston Churchill first em- 
ployed the tactics of reprisals before the 
war. 

The year ends with an 


will face the hostility of its supporters 
among the TTlster Unionists who have 
persistently prevented any settlement on 
the broad lines of real self-government. 
There is no doubt tliat if the pre.sent 
negotiations between the I^abour Party 
and the Irish Hierarchy are encouraged, 
they will produce a settlement. 


The Gunmen 
will do 
their worst. 


()n the Government’s 
side, the first guaran- 
tees of good faith must 
consist in a withdrawal 


of the Blackcind Tans and an immediate 


cessation of recruiting for them. We do 
not minimise the difficulty of restoring 
order so long as the murder gitng remain 
at large in the country. They can only 
be defeated by the organised force of 
Irish public opinion. We fully expect 
that they will do everything possible to 
discredit any settlement which the un- 
compromising extreniist.s would not en- 
dorse. They will almost certainly redouble 
their outrages. For a time their terror 
will remain, but it will be at least a lesser 


terror than the combined intimidation by 
the gunmen and the Black and Tans wdiich 
is now in force indiscriminately through- 
out Ireland*. The Government must, face 


the situation with courage. It already 
has the actual promise of the fullest 
as.sistance of the Irish Hierarchy on con- 
dition that it makes a genuine attempt 
to enlist the sympathy of moderate 
opinion. If it gives effect and scope to that 
mass of opinion which at present refuses 
to assist the Government, it ^1 have 
mobilised the elementary forces df civilisa- 


Prospects of outlook far more hope- 
the New Year, ful than seemed likely a 
few months ago. lyabour 
unrest has subsided, and there is e\ddence 
on all sides of a general reaction against 
the revolutionary agitations wdiicli have 
fetarded industrial reconstruction and are 
now producing unem])lo}'Tnent which 
might have been avoided. The continual 
upward movement of prices, follow^ed 
invariabl}^ by corresponding rises in wages 
>vhich produced only further rises in the 
cost of living, would seem to have reached 
its climax. Wholesale prices have Ijeen 
falling steadily for the ]>ast six months, 
and of late have shown a tendency to 
collapse completely. The public realising 
that a break in prices must come before 
long, has wisely refrained from buying 
anything that was not absolutely neces- 
sary. As a result, traders and manu- 
facturers have been extremely hard hit, 
and are likely to pas.s through a very 
critical period before the Spring. Their 
most pres.sing difficulty is to unload the 
large stocks wiiich they bought at top 
prices, and which they must now sell off 
at a loss. A great many undertakings 
are actually running at a heavy loss, and 
have not yet reduced their prices low 
enough to attract buyers. It seems 
probable that there must be a consider- 
able number of failures before conditions 
stabilise. But the process is undoubtedly 
a healthy one, and is more and more 
quieWy leading back to a return to con- 
ditions approximating to those of pre-war 
days. The banks are restricting credit 
on all sides, and will need all theiT re- 


tion in self defence against the gunmen. 
In the meantime, they have begun to ex- 
tend their activities to this country. 
Incendiary outrages have been perpetrated 
in Liverpool, and barely prevented in 


sources to assist even large and long 
established firms to tide over the impend- 
ing crisis. But there is nef longer any 
doubt that prices will fdl quiddy 
New Year progresses. ' ' 



Diary of Current Events 

FOR NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 1.-— In the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George announeed that the lioveriiment 

#had no ohjectioii to puhlLshing all tlie 
reports and dis]jatches on the Lattle of 
Jutland. 

It became known that Lord Robert Innes-Ker, •• 
brother of the Duke of Roxburghe, had 
married Miss Jose Collins, the actress. 

Nov. 2. -Lord Burnham. President of the 
Second Imperial Ih-ess Conference, recently 
held in Canada, was welcomed home by the 
TCmpire Press Ibiioii. 

In the House of Commons a statement by Sir 
Perry Cox on Mesopotamia was read. ^ 

Four more Irish policemen Ijhvc been mur- 
dered, and R.J.C. men tlireateiied Tralee 
with re])risals not yet beard of in Ireland.” 

Over H ), 000. 00(1 pt'rsoris vole<l in Pre.sidential 
elections in the T. biited States, 

Nov. 3,- In view of the ballot the miners’ 

delegates declared the strike at an cud and 
advi.sed the men to resume work. There 
wa.s a majority of 8 4.50 again.st the (Govern- 
incut, ofh r coniparixl with a majority of 
453,070 again.st the datum line. 

'I'lie Coalition deci<.le<l not t<i contest Wrekin 
by-ek'cUon, and the tight will be between 
Sir Chas. Towiishciitl, Tiulepeiident, and 
Mr. Duncan, babonr, 

Mr. Harding was dcidared victor in the Ameri- 
can presidential election.. 

Nov. 4. lu Scotland 19 ureas have gone dry. 
and 150 have voted for '* .no ehange ' 

The. Coal, lighting, and this J'hnergeiicy . 
Orders were caucelieti. 

The out-of-work donation for e\-sokli.cTs and 
sailors, women and merchant seamen was 
extended for another 15 weeks. 

Speaking at a City luncheon, Mr. Churchill 
said that a w'orld-wide P»oLshevik plot w’as 
threatening agahrst this comitry. 
j, A French airman estaldished a new speed 
record of 192 mile.s an hour. 

Objections to various proposals in. the draft 
agreement foT the future go\eTuiii«nt of 
Egypt have been raised byflhv /.aghlul 
d^egates iii Lohdoii, who desired a formal 
renunciation of the British protectorate. 

At a special congress of the South African 
Unionist Party Sir Thomas Smartt and 
other leaders of the party spoke in favour 
of Oen. Smuts’s proposal to form a^new 
Constitutional Party , to oppose secevssion. 

Nov. 5. — The Prince of Wales inaugurated 
“ Obligation Week,” to provide work for 
ex^aerviee men, at Mansion House. 

Lord Khutsfoxd announced that the Lemdon 
Hos]4tal would close on Jan. 1, as it could 
n^pay its debts. 


A military officer was shot dead in Tipperary, 
and reprisals inflicted on Neuagh. 

Nov. fi. — Sir Howard h'rank. representing the 
Disposals Board of the Mini.stry of Muni- 
tions, stated that three offers had been 
received for the purchase of Richborough, 
and that within the iic.xt two or three weeks 
one of th e t)ffeis would probably be accepted. 

Lord R. Cecil, speaking at Ring.sway HaU, 
said there was a universal de.sire that the 
I^eagiie of Nations .should be completed as 
soon as ])o.ssible. 

An agreement was rcac.!ie«l between the French 
and British (iovermnent.s on the method to 
be adoi>ted in fixing the amounts to be paid 
iiy GcrnianV for reparation, 

The Council of Amba.ssadors aiiproved a new 
Danzig Convention designed to meet the 
objections raised by the Pole.-: to the 
prcvioiRi Convention as not guaranteeing 
their free u.se of the port. 

^*aris annonncftl that M. Paul Qijubou would, 
retire from tlie French J’bnbassy on Jan. 20. 

Lient.-Gen. Sir Alexander Cobbe, V.C., was 
appointed to succeed Lieut. -Gen Sir H. 
\ aughan Co.x as Military Secretary at the 
India Office. 

The Klectricity Commissioners provisionally 
defined the new areas for electrical supply 
into which they were empowered to map 
out the country. 

It n reported that 58,000,000 people were 
aflected by the famine in China, and 
14,000,000 actually .starving. 

The Adriatic Conference between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia opened at Safita Margherita 
Ligure, 

The (iovcrnnieut of India issued a statement 
explaining why it did not intervene in Mr. 
Ghandi’s campaign. 

Nov. .9. - Harold Greenwood, after .‘r^'ven day. s’ 
trial at Carmarthen A.ssi/.e8 on the charge 
of iniurdering his wife, was found ” Not 
guilty.” 

Sjieakiug'at the Guildhall banquet, the Friine 
Minister dealt with disarmament in Ger- 
"mauy, anarchy in Russia, and terrorism in 
Ireland. 

'Che Lord Mayor's Procession was deprived of 

the Pageant, 

The L.C.Cf approved capital expenditure of 
about JBiW6*000 on arterial road scbeuies. 

Mr. Balfour, on behalf of numerous sub- 
scribers, presented Mr. Edmund Gosse 
with a bronze bust of himself in celebration 
of his 70th birthday,. 

It was dedded to present the Vindictive ” 
to Bdgtuw., 
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In the Federal TlouHr of Uppresentntivcs Mr. 
Hughes calle<l .itteiuion to a speoph by Mr. 
Mahon, an vx Minister, niaile at an Iri^ 
demonstration, in which he ^ r^erred to 
" this bloody and accursed Mt. 
Mahon told Mr. Hughes he c^ld go to the 
devil, and left the House,^- 

Nov. JO. — In the House of Cdlhmons the Report 
Stage of the Government bUrj^laiid Bill was 
completed. 

The coffin contaihing the French Unknown 
Warrior, selected by a private soldier of the 
garrison, was removed Verdun to 

Paris. 

The Adriatic dispute was settled at Santa 
Margherlta, where the Italian and Jugo- 
slav delegates agreed upon a compromise. 
Italy to give up Dalmatia, and a number of 
islands, I^ume to become independent, and 
Zara autonomous, under Italian suzerainty. 

Bulgaria and Austria formally applied, for 
membership to the League of Nations. 

Nov. 11. — The body of an Unknown Waniof* 
brought from France, wa.s buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with the King as chief 
mourner. At 11,0 o'clock the t'vo minutes' 
silence was obscrv d. 

Evidence was given before the House of 
Commons Committee on Telephone Charges 
by Sir Chas. Owens, oh behalf of the London 

. Advisory Committee, urging the retention 
of the uirf^ited or flat rate. ^ 

In the House of Commons the Goverument of 
Ireland Bill was. read a third time. 

In Paris the French Unknown Warrior was 
buried beneath the Arc rle Trioniphe, while 
the urn containing Gambetta’s heart was 
placed in the Pantheon. 

The burning of British Flags in New York, by 
Sinn Feiners caiisea riots in the city. 

Mr. Mahon, the Labour Deputy in the .Austra- 
lian Hou.se of Representatives, w’a.s sus- 
pended for seditious and disloyal .speeches 
on Ireland. 

Nov. 12. — The jCoalowner.s and the Miners* 
Federation cstabli.shed joint committees to 
deal with questions of output and the 
preparation of a permanent wages scheme. 

Dr. Addi.son decided to appoint a committee 
to in\ estigate the cau.ses of the present high 
cost of, building. 

Mr. C. L. Malone, M.P., arrested in Dublin on 
the 10th inst., was charged at Bow Street 
Police Court with making statements likely 
to cause sedition or dissection.' 

The Government of Burma decided to estab- 
lish a University at Rangoon. 

Nov. 13. — The King, iickiiowledging a pledge 
by the London Chamber ol Commerce to 
redouble its efforts to And 'fKmrk for ex- 
Service men, said it cahflrmed his bdief 
that the country was determined to di^ 
charge its debt alike to the and the 

dead. 

At the annual meeting of the NatUmal Union 
of Scientific Workers, Prof. Soddy con- 
demned the Government for handing oyet 
to private concerps the results of sctentific 
research subsidise by public funds. 


OF P^#IEWS. 



The Wallace Collectim waa: thrown 

open to the public. 

Lord Selbome urged the restoration of the 
Lords* Veto as a proto(‘tir>n against a 
^possible Socialist Government. ,> v 

Gen^ Wrangel was smously defeat^ by the 
Bolsheviks in tha Criniea. 

The anniversary of the presentation of tlie 
demand for Egyptian independence ' was 
celebrated in 'Eg 3 T»t. 

Nov. 15. — Sebastopol fell to the Bolsheviks and 
Gen. Wrangel escaped in a French cruw- ■ 

The Assembly of the League 01 NdiiJu.N ffeid 
it.s first meeting at Geneva, when M. 
Hymans, former Belgian Minister for 
foreign affairs, was elected President. 

All British prisoners have been released from 
Baku. 

Nov. 16. — The L.C C. opposed the granting of 
new' power.s co the Ministry of Health as 
proposed in the Public Health (Tubercu- 
losi.s) Bill. 

• At a joint conference on the care of cripple* i 
children it w^as stated that the provision for 
educating the 40.000 known case.s lii 
England w'as very inadequate. 

Dean Inge, lecturing on Kugenic.s, said the 
country wa.s breeding from the worst stock.s. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Ciir/.oii made a 
statement on the situation in Persia. 

At the sitting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations it w'as decided that minute.s of 
the discussions should be made public a.s 
soon as possible. 

The French Cabinet decided "on principle' 
in favour of a reduction of the period of 
military service from two years to eighteen 
months. 

Nov. 17.— Ex-King Comsfantine stated that he 
ha.s always been pro-British, and was only 
w'aiting the result of a plebiscite to return as 
King to Greece. 

At the League of Nations As.sembly, Lord 
Robert Cecil made an appeal for the recon- 
ciliation of nations, I ^ his argn- 

•ment w’ith the case of - ■ \Tica. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, the new Governor 
General of South Africa, together with 
Princess Arthur, landed at Cape Town and 
were accorded a civic welcome. 

The first elections for the New Indian Councils ^ 
began in Bombay City. No great interest 
W'as displayed by the public. » 

Nov. 18.— The tomb of the Unknown Waftior 
in Westhlinker Abbey was sealed. 

Reunion, chxrch . finance, alid tk^ training of 
clersy were discussed at tbe meeting the 
National, Assembly of tbe X^rtreh of Eng- 
land. ^ , 

Bosch magiietois are boing dnmp^ *Vin this 
cqiuitry, And British niakera ate alarined. 

- Mr. Llo;^ Geoege gtated in th^ House of 
Gorntncms that the Cfidrinei woilld draft an 
agreemeht on trade with RnSaia, to be for- 
wArded to Moscow for approval within a 

, :-few-dayS,.. . ■.■■■.- : : 

Mr. Auaten Chamberiaia,^^ spnakix^ 

Unionlsto, said that separation 
Cpallticai now wphM he a orkne^^^^^^^ 



setve^ Up one, except tho$e who desired to 
overthrow aH omtastitutions. 

Queeh- Olga became Regent of Creecc in 
aticcesnoii to Admiral Condonriotis, who 
resigned on Nov. 17, as soon as M. Rallis 
had tah^ office os Prime idinister. 

The Assembly of the Lepue of Nations elected 
its Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The 
Convention between Poland and Danzig 
was signed by M. Paderewski in Paris. 

Anti^ Jewish disorders occurred in Prague. 

;ov. 19. — The King appointed the Prince of 
Wales to be President of the British Sch(x>l 
at Rome. 

Mr. C. L. Malone, M.P., was .sentenced at 
Bow Street Police Court to six months 
imprisonment in the second division for 
making statements likely to cause sedition. 
He was released on bail pending appeal. 

Mr. Asquith at the National Diberul Club 
condemned reprisals. 

The latest returns of the Staff's of Government 
Departments showed a total of 3f>8,026,» 
compared with 288,422 in August, 1914. 

Mr. Barnes urged the admittance of enemy 
states to the League at the meeting of the. 
.Assembly of the League of Nations at 
(Geneva. 

Jov. 20. — In fighting between soldiers and 
civilians at a f<Kitball match at Crokc Park, 
Dublin, nine persons were killed, and bet* 
ween 50 and 60 iujurwl. 

An American syndicate, concluded a bargain 
with the Soviet (.ioverninent which in- 
cluded a concession of 400,000 square mibis 
of Silesia in return for good.s to the value 
of .4i6, 000.000. 

Prince Arthur of Coflnaught, (bn'emor- 
General of Soutli Africa, was sworn in at 
Pretoria. 

‘■ov. 21, — Fourteen officers and ex-officers w^ere 
killed, and five others wountled in an attack 
on their lodgings in Dublin. 

Lord Derby was given a splendid send-off at 
the Gare dti Nord on leaving Paris. 

Jov. 22. — (>erman and Au.strian delegates at- 
tended the International Trade Union 
Congress in London. America abstained 
owing to “revolutionary tendencies” in 
the congress, 

Mr. V^noh CUy> Chairman of the Colour 
Uaers* Assodatinii, isished a membrandnm 
advocaiii^ n abheme |Qr^*t^ prohibition bi 
dye imports vath ; licences for the import 
of dyes 3wt aatisfact^ in this 

country.; ' •' ■'* 

In ^e Hoime pi Commons Hamar Green- 
wood read ail aecoont of the murders which 
took place in Icela]^’ on Sunday. It was 
foUosnid by^ # struggle between Major 
Molsdh Alid Mt. Devhh. The Speaker sus- 
pended the flitting, and oh his return to the 
was offered by Major 

Tim a Vfetory 


by a majority of ^,965 vtjtep over the 
Labour candidate. 

New Sou^ Wales beat the M.C.C. at Sydney 
.by six^'ivickets. 

The :LrP.C. called ^or a Government cnqnm* 
into fiheidnancial condition of :!.i- I.omlor. 
Hospital;, before the clatue of llfriiili 
Ministry Bilb dealing with contributioxis 
from the rates was proceeded with. 

Sir Evelyn Mprray, giving evidence before the 
Select Committee on Telephone Charges, 
said there was no evidence that any other 
system than the present was cheaper. 

At the International Trade Union Congress in 
London the German delegate reported that 
the trade unions in his country had dedded 
to oppose Bolshevik propaganda. 

The Soviet Commercial delegate, Lomonbsoff, 
who is in Sweden, annbuncecl that his , 
Government is sentiing large consignments, 
of gold to Stockholm, probably twenty tons 

(.a.ooo.ofior 

Nov. 24. -The Prime Mmi.ster dealt with 
schemes for relieving utiemploynient in his 
reply to the L.C.C. Financial relief for the 
unemployed, •which the (iovernmeut is 
committed, invtdves a total outlay of 
.lil 00.000,000. 

The Christian Counter Comuiuiiist Crusade, of 
which the Bishop of Birmingham is Presi- 
dent, is.si\ed a manife.sto denouncing Bol- 
schvism. ^ 

111 the Hopsc of l,ords Viscount Grey spoke 
on the Second Reading of the Crovernroent 
of Ireland Bill. 

Clauses of the Ministry of Health (Miscell- 
arieoUvS Provision Bill) were abandoned by 
the Goi eninient when considered by the 
Standing Committee. 

A Sinn F’^eiii memorandum, outlining plans 
of attack on the Liverpool Docks and a 
Manchester power-station, was captured. 

Nov. 25. - Plans formulated by the Ministry of 
Transport for the, Severn hydro-electric 
power-station promise half-a-million horse- 
power electrical current, costing one half- 
penny per unit, and ytaxa of w'ork for an 
army of labour. 

In the House of Lords the Government^ of 
Ireland Bill was read a se.cond time. 

A Conference of the National Lil^etal Federa- 
tion was opened at Bradford. Anti- waste 
resolutions were passed . 

M. Paul Cambou, speaking to a representative 
of the 'Frencb Press, recalled some of 
difficulties tbit had to be enepuntered . bi . 
the making of the Entente . tmd paid :a 
tribute to the part played by King Edwiard. 

An Inbb 3nob attacked the Union Dub ia 

' Avenut; NewT^ an Ainerican in- 

aUtution, and windows becmiae 

’ the Bsdtiflh flag was fiyibig on the piemiMn» 
tit^ether udth the American and Fr^ipA 
flags. The members hod refused to ;i!b- 
moite'ijL. .■■ 

" Retums nhowed that the number of arms s^l 
in the hands of the 8a-^ed ' “ seK-protecr 
; m Oerntany 

8’404/'n^chiae 
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Nov. 26.— In the House of Commons a select 
Committee was fcpphinted . tp consider the 
salary allotted to mCittbeirs Und the travell- 
ing ejtpenses incurred by them in con- 
nection with their r.'.rli.imi'iitary ip^uties. 

The Gla.sgow Chamber ot Commerce* attaxjk^ 
the Food Ministry’s bacon transactions, 
in a statement, declaring that the country 
lost 4*300,000 in one x'^ek by excessive 
charges for imported hams. 

The bodies of 13 officers and others murdered 
on Sunday in Dublin were brought to 
Dondon, and memorial services were held 
in Westminster Abbey and W'estniinster 
Cathedral. 

A tigress was killed by a lion as the result of a 
fight in one of the cages at the Zoological 
Gardens, Dondon. 

The staffs of Government Departments, as a 
whole, show’ a decre^isc of 1,783 in October, 
but the Pensions Ministry .shows an increase 
of 195. 

Sir John Simon’s speech on Ireland at the 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
at Bradford led to lively interruptions from 
Coalition Liberals. 

Gen. Smuts has had Of Conference with the 
Unionist Party Coniinittee. which has 
decided to unite with the South African 
Party. 

Nov. 27. — Sinn Fein incendiaries cau.sed nearly 
20 fires in Liverpool and Bootle on Saturday 
night, aim the damage to warehouses and 
timber-yards ran into millions of pound*;. 

Cardinal Logne issued a pastoral letter in 
which he deinjunced ' competition in 
niiirder,” between mi.scalled patriots and 
forces of the Crown. 

Sir Robert Horne, speaking at Liverpool, said 
he could think (d‘ notiiing so paralysing to 
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trside a$ the hand of tbp Opyerument 

UpOU'it." ' 

The League of Nations has decided to send 
an international force .to VUna to secure 
order during the plebiscite in that city. 

M. Leygues had further conference with Mr. 
Lloyd George and some of his colleagues ott 
the*(;reefc questibn. 

Count Sforza arrived in London. 

Lord Hardinge, tlie new British .Ambassadr>r, 
arrived in Paris to take up his duties. 

The I'reaty of Kapallo has been ratified by the 
Italian Chamber. 

The South African Parliament is to be di.s 
solved on December 31.st, and a general 
election, with sece.ssion as the maul Issue, 
will be held on February 8. 

Nov. 28. — Two men w’ere killed and much 
damage done to property by the explosion 
of a French mine xvhich w’as washed ashore 
at Sandgate. 

Nov. 29.— The International Advertising Fx- 
hibition was opened by Sir Robert Horne 
at the White City. 

The Carnegie Trust has given 410,000 to the 
We.stuiinster A1>bey l-'iind. 

An explosion occurred at Woolwich electricity 
generating station, one boy being killed and 
several people injured. 

Mr. J . n. Thomas, speaking at aninteruatioual 
conferenc e of railwaymcn, said he bclicvocl 
there woiihl be a big fight in this country, in 
a few months, over a new stand that the; 
railw’aynien were going to make in regard 
to a share in the managc?inent. ' 

Owing to Sinn Fein plots public access to 
Parliament and Downing Street was re- 
stricted. 

The first day of Kirniinghain Kac;e Meeting 
under National Hunt Rule.s was held to-day. 

Nov. 39. The railway companies decided to.run 
an exciu.sion service at Xmas. 

The L C.C. approved of a scheme for the 
cstabli.shriieiit of a joint electricity auth- 
ority for London. 

The hVeedom of Brightou was conferred up 
Lord Haig. 

The International Postal Congress at Madrid 
finished its labour.s with the signing of the 
Convention. 

M. Leygues spoke in the debate in the French 
Chamber ou the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. The project 
was approved. 

Mr. H. S. Montagu described the control of 
Mesopotamia by several departments as a 
bad system, and urged that the India Office 
should be released from the responsibility 
of financial administration. 


OBITUARY. 

Nov. 1 .-— Mr. W. B. WooogaTR, weStf-kaown 
* Oxford oarsman. 

Loro Bbixbavbn and STSKtOiff. 
Nov. 4.— Mr. Wim*um S^BY-LowNPliii. 

Nov. 26.-^LORO GutNCONNBR. / 




The Probable Future of Mankind 

By H.G. WELLS. 

III. ' / 

The Organization of a Common 
Consciousness in Man. 


In framing an estimate of the^ human 
future two leading facts are dominant. 
The first is the plain necessity for a politi- 
cal reorganization of the world as a unity. 

save our race from the social disintegra- 
tion and complete physical de.struction 
which war, under modern conditions, must* 
ultimately entail, and the second is the 
manifest absence of an}* sufficient will 
ill tlie general ma.ss of mankind at the 
present time to make such a reorganization 
possible. There appear to be the factors 
of such a will in men,, but they arc for the 
most part unawakened, or they are un- 
organized and ineffective. And there is a 
wry curious incapacity to grasp the 
leality of the human situation, a real 
roistaiice to seeing things as they are, 
for man is an effort-shirking animal, which 
greatly impedes the development of .such 
a will, Failing the operation of such a 
sufficient will, human affairs are being 
directed by use and wont, by tradition 
and accidental deflections. Mankind, 
after the tragic concussion of the great 
war, seems now to be drifting again 
towards new and probably more disastrous 
concussions. 

The catastrophe of the great w^ar did 
or less completely awaken a certain 
limited riumber of intelligent people to the 
need of some general control replacing 
fliis ancient traditional driftage of events, 
l^ut they shrank from the great impli- 
c.ations of such a world control. The 
only practicable way to achieve a 
general control in .the face of existing 
governments, institutions and prejudices, 
interested obstruction and the common 
disregard, is by extending this awakening 
to great masses of people. This means 
iin unprecedented educational effort, an 
appe;^ to men's intelligence and men's 


imagination such as the world has never 
seen before. Is it possible to rationalize 
the at present chaotic will of mankind ? 
That pos.sibility, if it is a possibility, is 
the most important thing in contemporary 
human affairs. 

We are asking lierc for an immense 
thing, for a change of ideas, a vast enlarge- 
ment of ifleas, and for something very 
like a change of heart in hundreds of 
millions of human beings. But then w'e 
are dealing with the fate of the entire 
specie.s. .We are discus.si ng the pre ventio n 
of wars, disorders, shortages, famines and 
miseries for centuries ahead. The initial 
ca])ital wii have to go upon is as yet no 
more than the aroused understanding 
and conscience of a few* thousands, at most 
of a few* score thousands of people. Can 
so little a leaven leaven so great a lump ? 
Is a response to this appeal latent in the 
masses of mankind ? Is there anything in 
history to justify hope for so gigantic a 
mental turnover in our race ? 

A consideration of the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the first four centuries A.D. or of 
the spread of Islam in the seventh century 
will, we believe, support a reasonable hope 
that such a change in the minds of men^ 
whatever else it may be, is a jltacticable 
change, that it can be done and that it 
may even probably be done. Consider 
our two iustances. The j)rop.ig!mvia> of 
those two great silicioiiH clianged and 
changed for ever tiu: poliiic;,) samul 
outlook over vast ^reas of the world's 
sutiace. Yet while the stir for 'world 
unity begids now ^ultaneously in many 
countries and many ^oups of people, those 
two propagandas each radiated from ond 
single centre and were in the first instance 
the teachings of single individuals ; and 
while to-day we can deal with great read- 
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ing populatioiis aud tc^ them by 

press and prin^d u&ijiteti % imivers^ 
distribution of bbc^i by gr^: lectuiix]ig 
organizations and the hke. jdtete easier 
great changes in human th^tiight Verb 
achieved mainly by word of rhouth and by 
crabbed manascripts, pafnfuily copied and 
passed slowly from hand tb hand. So 
far it is only the trader who has made any^ 
effectual use of the vast facilities the 
modern world has produced for conveying 
a statement simultaneously to great 
numbers of people at a distance. The 
world of thought still hesitates to use the 
means of power that now exist for it. 
History and political philosophy in the 
modern world are like bashful dons at a 
dinner party ; they crumble their bread 
and talk in undertones and clever allu- ( 
sions to their nearest neighbour, abashed 
at the thought of addressing the w'hole 
table. But in a world where Mars can 
reach out in a single night and smite a 
city a thousand miles away, we cannot 
suffer wisdom, to hesitate in an inaudible 
gentility. «The knowledge and vision 
that is good enough for the best of us is 
good enough for all. This gospel of 
human brotherhood and a common law 
and rul4 for all mankind, the attempt to 
meet this urgent necessity of a common 
control of human affairs, which indeed is 
no new religion but only an attempt to 
realize pruclically the common teaching of 
all the established religions of the world, 
has to speak with dominating voice every- 
where between the poles and round about 
the world. 

And it must become part of the univer- 
sal educatLou. It must speak through the 
school and university. It is too often for- 
gotten, ir America, perhaps, even more 
than in Europe, that education exists 
for the community, and ior the individual 
only so far as it makes him a sufficient 
member of the community. The chief 
end of education is to subjugate and 
sublimate for the collective purpose of"! 
our idnd the savage we 

Every .school, every teases 

directly and still more by ixs^CaHon,: 
relationship to a community 
to a community. In too nui^ cases that 
community we let ohr schow and col- 
leges teach to our children isi^ batretniely 
narrow one; it is the commtmxty of a 


sect* of a ciaire, or of ^h intoleraht, greed ' 
and uhri^teous nationalism. School^ 
have inaeased gieatty |h ; 
throughout the world during the: last 
century, but there has beeir S^tle or no 
growth in the conception in 

schools. EduGatJipiii has bfen extended, 
but it has not be^ developed. If man 
is to be saved from seU-destruction; by tht' 
organization of a world commuhit}, 
there must be a broadening of the refei- 
ence of the teaching in the schOolS’of all 
the world to that community of the world. 
World-wide educational development and 
reform are the necessary prepaxatioris for 
and the necessary accompaninients of a 
political reconstruction of the . world. 
The two are the right and left hands of tln: 
f same thing. Neither can effect mucli 
without the other. 

Now it is manifest that this re-organiza- 
tion of the world's affairs and of the 
world's education which we hold to be 
imperatively dictated by the change in 
warfare, communications and other con 
ditions of human life brought about b> 
scientific discovery during the last hundred 
years, carries with it a practical repudi 
ation of the claims of eveiy^ existing sov - 
ereign government in the world to be final 
and sovereign, to be anything more than 
provisional and replaceable. There is the 
difficulty that has checked hundreds of 
Inen after their first step towards this 
work for a universal peace,. It involves, 
it cannot but involve, a revision of their 
habitual allegiances. At best existing 
governments are to be regarded as local 
trustees and caretakers for the c(^tig 
human commonweal If they are not 
that, then they are necessarily pbstrt^tive 
and antagonistic. But few tulers* few^ 
governments, few oiBBicials, witt;5isi£iire the 
greatness of mind to recoguise^aud nuixnit 
this plain reality: By a j^d pf 

••'at 'Conflict of -1^ 

of h^an affalto from gr^ 

/aitapgeuieni-" . to 

;’ai)ao&er,. is 

lar^y 4^^ to 

ipriimtlbn of those who are in portions 
pf authority and responribilil^ to tgnw 
pi^n teaclungs of the great war aw, its 
'^y are resisting adjustmjrats ; 
thdt urinds are fighring against thfT wri* 
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nci:.- M'lprifie ai^ atithcynty that a full 
M-oocinition of theu subordination to the 
worid; commonweal vwll involve. They 
are pritfj)atfed, it would seem, to^ fight 
against the work of human salvation 
basely and jpeirsistently, whenever their 
iicctistomed importance is threatened. 

Even in the schools ahd*in the world of 
thought the established thing will make 
its imrighteous fight for life. The dull 
and the dishonest in high places will sup- 
press these greater ideas when they can, 
and ignore when they dare not suppress. 
It seems too much to hope for that there 
should' be any willingness on the part of 
any established authority to admit its 
obsolescence and prepare the way for its 
merger in a world authority. It is not 
creative minds that produce revolutioift, 
but the obstinate conservatism of estab- 
Hsherf authority. It is the blank refusal 
to accept the idea of an orderly evolution 
towards new things that gives a rev^olu- 
tionary quality to every constructive 
proposal. The kt^e task of political and 
educational Teconstruction which is needed 
to arrest the present drift of human affairs 
towards catastrophe, must be achieved, 
if it is to be achieved at all, liiainly b\' 
voluntary and unofficial effort ; and for 
the most part in the teeth of official 
opposition. 

There are one or two existing states 
to which men have looked for some open 
recognition of their duty to mankind as a 
whole, and of the necessarily provisional 
nature of their contemporary constitu- 
tions. The United States of America 
constitute a political system, profoundly 
dilper^nt in its origin and in its spirit, 
from any old-world state ; it was felt 
that here at least might be an evolutionary 
stat^^; iand in the p^my days of President 
Wflacmiit dM^seeni for a brief interval as if 
indeedcoming to the . 
if'America was to'.pt^ ' 
tl« contine^, 

brihgl^ eCfU^ty and freedom, 

and eiic&idii^ the its union to all 

the nations of the earth. I'rpin that; 
expeOta^oa, the world opinion is now in a 
state ^ixeassive and nnreasona^recdl. 

Wilson fell away from his first 
intifitalkw Of that world-wide federal 
emluace ; his mind and will were sub- 
M coiltending 



patriotisms ah8 the ‘subtle explanation oj 
old-'voTid diplomacy in but Ameri- 
can jure s.-i hi iii\ •.■•iheidehof af^eralised 
world neft^r began with him nor will it 
end with fiis failure. America is still a 
hopeful l4il)opi1o;y of world-unifying 
bought. A long string of arbitration, 
ttreaties stands to the credit of America 
and a series of do\'eloping Pan-American 
projects, pointing clearly to at least a ' 
continental syiitlu '-i" within a measurable 
time. There has been, and there still is, 
a Ix^tter understanding of, and a greater 
receptivity to, ideas ♦of international 
synthesis in America than in arn- European 
state. 

And the Ilritish Empire, which, accord- 
ing t<» many of its liberal apologists is 
already a league of nations, linked together 
ill a mutually advantageous- peace, to 
that trm men have looked for sonle move- 
ment of adaptation to this greater synthe- 
sis which is the world's pre-eininent need. 
But so far the British Empire has failed 
to respond to such expectaridhs. The 
war has left it strained aifi bruised and 
With its affairs very much in the grip of 
the military class, the most illiterate and 
dangerous class in the community. They 
liave done, perhaps, irreparable' mischief 
to the peace of the empire in Ireland, 
India, and Ivgypt, apd they have made 
the claim of the British system to; be an 
exemplary unification of dissimilar peoples 
seem now to many people incurably 
absurd. It is a great misfortune for 
mankind that the British Empire, which 
played so sturdy and central a part in the 
great war, could at its close achieve no 
splendid and helpful gesture "towards a 
generous reconstruction. 

Since the armistice there has been an 
extraordinary opportunity for the British 
monarchy to. have displayed a sense of the 
new occasions before the world, aud io 
have led the Way towards the efforts and 
renunciations of an internationai: 
cence. ’It cptdd have taken up a lead tfet 
the Pfesidenj;M the United States had 
il^en up and relinquished ; it could li^ve , 
used' ^ ; position to make eu 

unexampled appeal to the whole wocld. 
It could ::have created a new epoch m 
hi’sforyf;;;;;?|he- Prince of' Wales 
touring^^^^^^^^ wbrld-wide dc3minibh$^^ 
which, sow day, he is to be the crowned 
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ing populations n&adi them by 

press and printed by a uhiversgd 

distribution of books, by great^lectuiing 
organizations and the like^; earlier 
great changes in human t^^%ht w 
achieved mainly byword mouth and by 
crabbed manuscripts, pamfully copied and 
passed slowly from hand to hand. So 
far it is only the trader who has made any* 
effectual use of the vast facilities the 
modern world has produced for conveying 
a statement simultaneously to great 
numbers of people at a distance. The 
W0rld of thought still hesitates to use the 
means of power that now exist for it. 
History and political philosophy in the 
modern world arc like bashful dons at a 
dinner party ; they crumble their bread 
and talk in undertones and clever allu- < 
sions to their nearest neighbour, abashed 
at the thought of the whole 

table. But in a w'orld where Mars can 
reach out in a single night and smite a 
city a thousand miles away, we cannot 
suffer wisdom to hesitate in an inaudible 
gentility. tThe knowledge and vision 
that is good enough for the best of us is 
good enough for all. This gospel of 
human brotherhood and a common law 
and rule for all mankind, the attempt to 
meet this urgent necessity of a common 
control of human affairs, which indeed is 
no new religion but only an attempt to 
realize practically the common teaching of 
all the established religions of the world, 
has to speak with voice every- 

where between the poles and round about 
the world. 

And it must become part of the univer- 
sal education. It must speak through the 
school and university. It is too often for- 
gotten, it America, perhaps, even more 
than in Europe, that education exists 
for the conimuni'^, ahd for the individual 
only so far as it makes him a su&ient 
member of the community. The chief 
end of education is to subjugate and 
sublimate for the collective puiposes Df'. 
our 'kind the savage e^6|ism we inheiit. 
Every school, every cdlle^e^ 
directly and still more by tthpHcation, 
relationship to a community an<l devotion 
to a community. In too many eases that 
community we let bur schoi^ and col- 
leges teach to our children is aft extremely 
narrow one ; it is the cominvnity of a 
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aect*,of a clas8> or of^n intol^tlsti greedy 
apd unrighteous x5tionaM|^:-%Sc^61s 
have increased greatly 
throughout the world dii^g last 
century, but there has been Sttle or no 
growth in the conception of educaSon in 
schools. Education has been exte^ed, 
but it has not been developed. If man 
is to be saved from self-destruction by the 
organization of a world community, 
there must be a broadening of the refer- 
ence of the teaching in the schoolk of all 
the world to that community of the world. 
World-wide educational development and 
reform are the necessary preparations for 
and the necessary accompaniments of :i 
political reconstruction of the . world. 
The two are the right and left hands of the: 
same tiring. Neither can effect much 
without the other. 

Now it is manifest that this re-organiza- 
tion of the world's affairs and of the 
world's education which we hold to be 
imperatively dictated by the change in 
warfare, communications and other con- 
ditions of human life brought about by 
scientific discovery during the last hundred 
years, carries with it a practical repudi- 
ation of the claims of every existing sov- 
ereign government in the world to be final 
and sovereign, to be anything more than 
provisional and replaceable. There is the 
difficulty that has checked hundreds of 
men after their first step towards this 
work for a universal peace. It involves, 
it cannot but involve, a revision of their 
habitual allegiances. At best existing 
governments are to be regarded as local 
trastees and caretakers for the coimng 
human commonweal. If they are not 
that, then they are necessarily obstructive 
and antagonistic. But few few* 

governments, few officials, wiU the 

greatness of mind to recognise and adim 
this plain reaUty. By a l^nd UCcesst# 
they farce upon their suhje^ and pul^CS 
a conflict of loyalties. The feeble driftage 
of human affairs from one base or greedy 
■ artangement or^ to 

another, ^nce ttiS, is 

Jargdy duife:1b 
mina^on of those who 
of ai^bority and rcspoiisibflitj^ ^ {^6rc 
the plain teachings of the great war and its 
sequelae. They are resisting adjustments ; 
thdt xainds are fighting 
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fioes tfi pride a:tj|| authority that a full patridtisms and the "subtle exi^lanation of 
recognition of their subordination to the old-woirld diplotnacy in Patia ; but Ameii- 
worid; commonweal will involve. They can acc^sibUity to the idea of a federalised 
.■e jirqi.'ueil it would seem, tb;^ fight world ndther began with him nor will it 
..jiiii.-'l till work of human sal^aripn ; bud^ ^ America is still a 

basely add persistently, whenever their hopeful laboratory of world -unifjdng 
accustomed importance is threatened. bought. A long .string of arbitration, 
Even in the schools aiidrin the world of ttreaties stands to the credit of America 
thought the established thing will make and a series of developing Pan-American 
its nnrightooiis fight for life. The dull projects, pointing clearly to at least a " 
and the dishonest in high places will sup- continental synthesis within a measurable 
press these greater ideas when they can, time. There has been, and there still is, 
and ignore when they dare not suppress, a better understanding of, and a greater 
It seems too much to hope for that there receptivity to, ideas * of international 
should- be any willingness on the part, of synthesis in America than in any Kuropean 
any established authority to admit its state. 

obsolescence and prepare the way for its And the British Kmpire, which, accord- 
merger in a world authority. It is not ing to many of its liberal apologists is 
creative minds that produce revolutions, already a league of nations, linked together 
but the obstinate conservatism of CvStab- in a mutually advantageotj.s peace, to 
lished* authority. It is the blank refusal that too men have looked for some inove- 
to accept the idea of an orderly evolution ment of adaptation to this greater synthe- 
towards new things that gives a revolu- sis which is the world's pre-eminent need, 
tionary quality to every constructive But so far the British Empire has failed 
proposal. The huge task of political and to respond to such expectations. The 
educational reconstruction wliich is needed war has left it strained aiftl braised and 
to arrest the present drift of human affairs With its affairs very much in the grip of 
towards catastrophe, must be achieved, the military class, the most illiterate and 
if it is to be achieved at all, mainly by dangerous class in the community. They 
voluntary and unofficial effort : and for have done, perhaps, irreparable mischief 
the most part in the teeth of official to the peace of the empire in Ireland, 
opposition. ‘ India, and Egypt, apd they have made 

There are one or two existing states tJie claim of the British sy.stem to be an 
to wliich men have looked for some open exemplary unification of dissimilar peoples 
recognition of their duty to mankind as a seem now to many people incurably 
whole, and of the nepessarily provisional absurd. It is a great misfortune for 
nature of their contemporary constitu- mankind that the British Empire, wliich 
tions. The United States of America played so sturdy and central a part in the 
constitate a political system, profoundly great war, could at its close achieve no 
different in its origin and in its spirit, splendid and helpful gesture "tow'ards a 
from any old-world state ; it was felt generous reconstruction, 
t^t h^e at least might be an evolutionary Since the . armistice there has been an 

state > :and in the palmy days of President extraordinary opp()rtuiiit>- for the British 
Wil 9 <mit dld^seem for a brirf interval as if monarchy to Iiax o di.splji> e»l a sense of the 
was indeed, coming to the v n occasions before the world, and to 
have led the way towards the efforts and 
the ^ continent, renunaations of an international renas- 

bfinghi^ itis ideas of eqila^ty and freedom, cenco. 'It coidd have taken up a lead that 
and extendis^ the its union to ail ■ the Prerideat' o;^ the United States had 

the nations of the it could have 

ex^Ctarion, thife wotld^ ^4 Iiosition to make an 

of c^cte ttnesaftijUed appeal to the whole world. 

Wilson fdl away fix>m could have created a new epoch in 

^ that worid^wide federal Msfory. ^T^ Prince of Wales has been 

and wifi wke suib- world-wide dominions of 

of coiftending^ he is to be the crowned 
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head. He has received addresses, visited 
sights, been entertained, shaken hands 
with scores of thousands of people and 
submitted himself to tlie eager, yet un- 
penetrating gaze of yast multitudes. 
His smallest acts have been‘observed with 
pre-meditated admiration, his lightest 
words recorded. He is not now a boy : 
he saw something of the great war, even if 
his exalted position denied him any large 
share of its severer hardsliips and dangers : 
he cannot be blind to the general posture 
of the world’s aff^rs. Here, surely, was a 
chance of sanng soiiJi lhiM-; that would be 
heard from end to end of the earth, some- 
thing kingly and great-minded. Here 
was the occasic i for a fine restatement of 
the obligations and duties of empire. 
But from first to lastdhe prince has said 
nothing to quicken the imaginations of the 
multitude of his future subjects to the 
gigantic possibilities of tliese times, noth- 
ing to reassure the foreign observer that 
the British Empire embodies anything 
more than tl)f*. colossal national egotism 
and impenetrable self-satisfaction of tlie 
British peoples. Here we are,” said the 
old order in those demonstrations, ” and 
here we mean to stick- Just as we have 
been, so we remain. British — we are 
Bourbons.” The.se smiling tours of the 
Prince of Wales in these years of shortage, 
strejps, and insecurity, constitute a propa- 
ganda of inanity unparallelled in the 
world’s history. 

Nor do we find in the nominal rulers 
and official representatives of other coun- 
tries any clear ti^missioii of the neces- 
sity for a great and fundamental change 
in the scope and sjnrit of government. 
These official and ruling people, more than 
any other people, are under the sway of 
that life of use-and-woiit which dominates 
us all. They are <5ften trained to their 
positions^ or they have won their way to 
their positions of authority through a 
career of political activities which amounts 
to a training. And that training is not a 
training in enterprise and Chaiige ; it is a 
training in sticking tight and getting back 
to prece<ient. We can expect nothing 
from them. W’e shall be lucky if the re- 
sistance of the administrative side of exist- . 
ing states to the coiicei>tion of a world 
commonweal is merely passive. There is 
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little or no prospect of aify existing govrn-e 
ing system, unless it be sucH a' federal 
system as Switzerland or the United 
States, passing directly and without exten- 
sive internal changes into combinatian 
with other sovereign powers as part of a 
sovereign wory system. At some point 
the independent states will as systems 
resist, and unless an overwhelming world 
conscience for the w^rld state has been 
brought into being and surrounds them 
with an understanding watchfulness, and 
invades the consciences of their supporters 
and so weakens their resisting power, they 
\vill resist violently and disastrously. 
But it will • be an incoherent resistance 
because the very nature of the sovereign 
sjates of to-day is incoherence. There can 
be no world -wide combination of sovereign 
states to re.si.st the world state, l)ecause 
that would be to create the world state 
in the attempt to defeat it. 



Wahrt Jacoh] ^tuttsart 


In the Republican Smithy. 

A.wellTfbrged iron dacobiti cap ia as atrojlfl; M 
a golden Kaiaei^ crown. ^ 




What'S to be done about it r Kindderadatsch] 

Mtmhtn, of Park. Committee: “Great Scott I The Flftht for the League of Nations. 
lt*B not the design we ordered! ” favourite, Harding, wins by more than “ U 

points** over his adversary Wilson, throuKli 

'■e his knowledge of the •* knock-out.'* 











Kiaddstadatsch] [BeiliD 


The Soviet Winter. 

“My BoUheviBffl makes all men equal.^' ■' 



Wdkn Jauobi [Stuttgart 

Soviet Land and Poland. 

The transfer nf Upper Bilesia.itO;p0lan4 only 
means trouble with the 
already experienced it. 




CoKtuKsi JSbsi^ Camcaturb. 


The Reactionaries. 

To combat the revolutionaries, reaction tuu&t 
rely on hlocisade, sentences, shootinj^fs. 
massacres.” 

hut whom shall we order to do murder in our 
defence ? ” 

lir. . . .the murderers ! ” 


Conventiems, Treaties, Armistices. 

Dolbhiivik Plenipotentiary; ‘‘Let us in 

('icrm.m. That docs not bind us to anything 
important. ’ 






miockitr^] 

•‘Out of it ?” 

1 tidin' t Some peojile have all the luck." 


Nebdspatttr] l/uricu 

The English in Egypt. 

We can only give Home Rule to Ireland. after 
having' establiahcd there the aame degree 6t 
civilisation as we have given to Egypt. 







Wcsinimter GaxcU€\ ... HOW tO Bear it. [l^ondon 

John Bull (worried to death with Coal Strikes, Unemployment, Ireland and various other 
troubles): / say^ old chap ! I »»/» ytnCd give me a tip. How do you HIBERNATE ? 



The HitAger Stiilise^ > 

•‘We allowed the Irish to make a nationa^I 
hero of their Lord Mayor of Cork- If ever® 
Irishman emulates his examplet^ tl^e 
problem should aft any rate be in' 

76 days.’^ 


THi Bkibfki) ^ ‘Ibyflittar 

Hdyi diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle, ' 
The cow jumped over the moon j 
The little uog laughed tut see such sp^t^ 

; . And thg 




Crnawsr^ Hisj^ky 



liii'cadwinner : 
another.” 


Poor Hubby! 

: “ Heavens I She’s spotted 


SimplicissitHus] IMuBkh 2 

French Generosity. 

a You sell us our own coal again, but at ten 
♦ times the price ; ” 

“That shows the kindness of our nation ! We 
return it to yoi/ on tdlrins that make it so- 
much less easy for you to burn it away ! ” 



iia^ikat is hm tht drttks 

c/onqim^:^^^ . :.l: , ^ /^c.. ■ ■ ■ 

(The P^i^ioniMs art much perturbed imjpNBrtatiah df toys into thia countiy). 









La Victoitf] 


The French Bulwark against Bolshevism. 


iPaiis 


Bolshevik— “ Horrors ! Millerand agate I— and for seven years I” 






Tkt Stm] 


Ireland. 

Through the Mist of Hatei, 


[tacio^ ” 





KUditruiaink] Tbe 

Millerftnd; J say, dear Prof. Einsrein, can yois not get it into the hoad of this Oilly fioche 
that an absolntf deficit of 67 milliards puts him ulatively into a splendid position ? ” 


The Fourth and ConeiuOinS ArUela 

“ Tlffi PROBUlE 





Has the League Failea r 

By SISLEY flUI^ESTON: 


I came .bsick from Geneva With very 
mixed feelings^ Is the League Alive ? 
Will the LeagiK live ? Should it be 
modified, recast iii its whole constitution ? 
Should Geriftaay be allowed to enter? 
And if the League is a failure, if it is a 
mockery and a delusion, is there any 
'hope for the world ? These and a dozen 
^similar questions sang in my head as the 
train carried me through the rich wine 
lands of France. 

I pondered them carefully. I had heard 
•endless oratory. I had talked intA- 
minably with men of all creeds and 
colours. I had had, as if were, my finger 
on the very pulse of the world ; for at 
Geneva representatives 6f two score lands 
met ill consultation. And yet I could not 
dogmatically answer any of these ques- 
tions. I believe, the League is alive. - 1 
believe the League will live. I think it 
should be reshaped very considerably. 
In my opinion Germany should be brought 
in at the earliest possible moment. If the 
League is a farce and a fiction, a mere 
device of cynical politicians, a new diplo- 
matic instrument to be used by the pr^^ 
dominant powers in their own interests, 
then, frankly, I do not see any hope of a 
return to sanity, a turning away from the 
path of self-destruction we have been 
treading for so long. 1 feel that so much 
good will cannot be in vain, that so many 
efforts cannot be fruitless. I cannot but 
be optimistic in spite of all. And yet 
when I think of the intrigues, of the dan- 
gerous marteeuyring^ of interested persons, 
of the ohvioui intention of certain pro- 
consular pez^ns to kili the I^%ue or to 
•divert tie League to. base ends, tlien 
doubts crom in upon hie. 

: At any tie Leaj^ is at itis 
beginniDgs. We must remind burselv# 
iof iauct.; We must not judlg^ it top 
■iMushiy; 

imu|| we inlalate over its uhdqpbted de- 

feel^ 

the La^^. IM>ert ijouis SteWenr 
addrt8Stt%^ 


“ Children, ^ou are very little, 

And your bones are very bnt^e ; ' 

If you would grow great and lately, 
You must learn to walk sedately. ' ' 

That is the first thing which we must get 
into our heads about the League — ^that 
it cannot be expected to perform mirades 
in the twinkling of an eye. It is not a 
supernatural— it is not yet even a super- 
national-^body.' It ip asx institution that 
is in its sWaddling clothes. It is a giant 
child, and in rtiy view has already done 
remarkable things in the world. But a 
child it is. Whether it will become strong 
and active, •whether it will one day impost- 
its authority indisputably on the world, 
depends upon whether the jieoples are 
wise enough to insist on iPs development. 
In the meantime we mu.st refrain from 
blame because it has not^one this and 
accomplished that. Have we given it the 
means ? Have we listened to its counsels ? 
Have we done all we can to enable it to 
operate efectively ? 

Remember that the I^eague will not be 
built in a day nor for a day. It has plenty 
of time before it. True, the sooner it 
produces results the better will be its 
chances of existence. But the Ivcague is 
(happily) not the vSupreme Council. The 
Supreme Council in the nature of things 
could only be ephemeral. Its work, for 
that matter, could only be ephemeral ; 
and already we see the treaties it drew up 
crumbling ahd collapsing. Not one of 
them is soundly constructi^. The Ver- 
sailles treaty is clearly a grotesque and 
impossible document that will have to be 
revised by the statesmen, if the statesmen 
would not Imve it feyised withozit them. 
The tie^^ broken by 

Hungary^ connivance of the 

|)owit.»rs, pCr])etuall y. The treaty of Neuilly 
,,will only Ix^ kejrt by Bulgaria until such 
;noW rapidly approaching, w^n 
the against Greece and the 

a path td the sea will be oppor- 
Poor Austria— it is impossible in 
f spite of ' misdeeds to refuse- to sym** 

pathiSe with her— is placed in an im- 
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possible situation by the treaty of Saint 
C^rmain. But the greatest and most 
immediate crash is coming on the treaty 
of Sevres. . 

II. 

Now it is not fair to blaftie the I/cagne 
of Nations for the jjresent condition of 
things or for the obvious impotence with 
winch it faces the confusion of the world. 
It was to have taken over a going concern. 
Instead it is given a bankrupt world. All 
the problems that baffled the statesmen 
are simply turned over to the unfortunate 
lyeague. What can the Xeague do ? If 
there was a tolerably organised universe 
the League, by the pressure of public 
opinion, would be an admirable body. 
It would be a sort of universal conscience. 
It would be a great moral authority. But 
it is clear that at present inorg,! authority 
is not sufficient. Nobody will listen to 
appeals to reason or to righteousness. 
To make the njitions obe}', it is necessary 
to show them that there is a phy.sical 
force ready tc^act. There are statesmen 
who are proud of their ‘cynicism. There 
are countries which boast of their re- 
actionary designs. They cannot be 
shamed into right-doing. 

I itsed to talk last year to M. Bourgeois 
about this point. I confess that I had no 
enthusiasm for an international arm>'. 
It seemed to me to be contrary to the 
spirit of the League. I had not counted 
upon the hopeless disorder of the w^orld, 
after the peace-makers had done their 
worst. To-day I am wffiole-heartedly 
with M. Bourgeois. I think that in the 
present state of things there must be 
some force — call it an amiy, or call it, as 
does l?.obert Cecil, a police- organi- 

sation — to back uj) the decisions of the 
League. 

I i)rotest that the League must not be 
judged by Vilna. If Poland would not 
recall Zeligowski, w'ho went out on a' 
'^^:l•.^.ll■.lckling expedition, the League 
which was without men and money could 
not compel Zeligowski to leave Vilna to 
the Lithuanians. It seemed to me a pro-, 
mising thing that the proposal to con- 
struct a tiny army was made at Geneva, 
and that even Spain consented to send 
tw'o regiments; The promise may not . 
ha's e been altogether fulfilled, but at least 
we can see. how the League will one day be 


able to act if in the nfi%ntime the world 
can keep its faith in the. League. - , 

A much more serious proposition was 
the call to save Armenia. How could the 
League save Armenia ? Why had not 
America saved Armenia ? Why had 
England shirked the job ? France had let 
down the Armenians badly ; and it was 
all very well for M. Viviani to cry out for 
. urgent measures when Fraiice had with- 
drawn from Cilicia the troops which she 
should have kept there until the Turkish 
business was settled. The Armenians 
had thrown in their lot unre.ser\’edly with 
the Allies. In particular, they had assisted 
the French. It was as plain as a pike- 
staff that when once they were left alone 
t^iey would be beaten and massacred. 
But could the League do something that 
all its members had declined to do ? 

i hiring the war we heard no end of'fine 
humanitarian utterances. All the greater 
then is our disappointment in realising 
that only national egoisms count in 
the Chancelleries of the world. I see 
much that is wTong in the I^eague itself, 
l&ut I feel it is a duty to show that the 
League is not responsible for the con- 
ditions in which it is asked to work. It is 
precisely as if a doctor were called in to 
prescribe for someone who is dying, and 
w-ere abused because he finds his patient 
in despi^rate case. Nay more, the doctor 
in qutstion would have to lie refused accCvSs 
to his medicines before he would present 
any kind of analogy to the League. 

III. 

It w^as not the Ivcague whicli made the 
S^Tes Treaty. It was not the I.^ague 
which allowed the Kemalistsi:o repudiate 
the Constantinople Govermneut, to flout 
the Allies, to grow in strength in Anatolia, 
and to proceed to the butchery of .the 
Armenians. It was not the I./e^ue which 
brought about the downfall of M. Venizelos, 
which is undoubtedly a calamity, nor had 
the league anything to do with the pro- 
jected return of Constantine and the 
German crowd. An extraordinary state of 
affairk was suddenly presented to the 
League, and the Governments sti||tgly 
washed their hands of the East, pretended 
it was none of their business, and shook 
their heads sadly about the impoteij^ 
the League to which they had denied aU 
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power. Could there Ite a more amazing 
exliibition of' disingenuousness ? And 
vet t here are, I suppose, plenty of people 
who are perfectly willing to condemn-the 
Uagne (^n the negative ground that it 
hacl not succeeded in wiping up this sorry 
mess. 

Mouths ago my distinmii.CiK i! Armenian 
friend, Nubar Pasha, raised the cry of 
alanii. The Powers looked on idly. There 
was not enough wealth in Armenia to 
tempt them. The}" did not consider that 
it was even as good a speculation as 
Mesopotamia, and therefore as States do 
not waste money on international morality, 
us the crusading spirit is dead, as there is 
no profitable reason why our intere.sts in 
Aiiuenia .should go beyond mere words, 
we allowed things to go from bad to 
wor‘^e. A few tliousanci League troops 
which, exactly as the policeman in Picca- 
ilillv represents the forces of the Empire, 
would have represented the combined 
idrees of all the nations, would, T am con- 
\iiKed, have been sufficient even a few 
nioiitlis ago. Our selfishness has led n.s 
To iht; ])resent pass. If one <loes not do 
om V duty, the consequences are always 
disastrous. Now through our neglect, the 
Tvlnde Ivisteni situation is in jeopardy. 
iii'.’n.ed, Prance iniuiediately proposed 
iii.L'dtiations with the Kenialists. Nego- 
mean, of cour.se, the complete 
u vision of the Turkish 'IVeaty. The 
iTlcjiiina was terrible ; it was the triumph 
d Turkey or the annihilation of Armenia. 
I'iit' irreek colla])se made confusion more 
"'JUjoiinded. 

i!vit all this has really nothing tf» d*^ 
^vith the League. It never pretended to be 
miracle w'orker. It could not come in to 
piiT right the blunderj? of the peace-makers 
‘>1 !ct tify the miscalculations of the diplo' 
luiitists. The League Was never intended 
W- a diplomatic instniineut. Unfortu- 
iiiTt - !y 1 foimd at Geneva that it is being 
dsi ! as the whipping boy of the diploma- 
fid y and also as a manciiuvriiig- ground 
which diplomatic skirmishes can be 
Xhe League miist be democratic 
it is nothing. The method of choosing 
J^J^presentatives is at present all wrong. 
Ui( (iovertitiieats choose the delegates not 
liberal-tninded men who 
"'Til take ^mething more than a narrow 
iiatiojialist^^ewpoint, and- are in real 


• 

earnest about the League. The Govern- 
ments choose only such delegates as will 
play an astute game, see that no point is 
scored against their country ; men who 
will strive for tactical triumphs precisely 
as if the League Assembly were a Council 
of Ambassadors. For me there were two 
men who really were sincere and inde- 
pendent. They were M. Bourgeois and 
Lord Robert Cecil. They would not take 
instructions from their foreign offices, 
and they were, though obviously the 
only clearly indicated reprevsentatives of 
their country to the League, almost refused 
the opportunit}’ of going to Geneva. The 
campaign against M. Bourgeois has been 
one of the most disgraceful things French 
(j^plomati.sl..; and publici.st.s have ever 
perpetrated ; while the attempt to keep 
out Lord Robert Cecil shows clearly that 
the (bjx'ernmenf distnists the. League. 
That is, if one looks at it in the right way, 
perhaps an encouraging sign. The I^eague 
ought to be distrustexl by the politicians. 
If they do not di.strust it, ther^i^ 
be hopelessly subservient. When one. 
conics to think about it, the attempt to 
keep out M. Bourgeois and Lord Robert 
Cecil and nieii like them is a proof that 
the Jvcague may yet do thing.s. M. 
Bourgeois, though refusing to take in- 
structions from the Quai d'Orsay, never- 
thelc,s.s could not be dismissed, and Lord 
Robert Cecil obtained the mandate from 
General Smuts for the South African 
Republic that was refused him by his 
own countrN'. - 

IV. 

'riie Tyeagiic ha.s to be saved from the 
Governmeuts wdiicli certainly do not like 
it or are trying to use it as a fresh /lildo- 
matic w^eapon. 1 think it will be saved 
from them. I think it will escape from 
the chplomatists and the politicians.*! I 
think it will evolve into a democratic 
body which will ' pronounce moral judg- 
ments that no government will dare to 
defy, I think it will be, like the creature 
which Frankenstein made, and which 
afterwards he could not control, inde- 
pendent one day, and its influence will be 
for .good and, not like Frankenstein’s 
monster, for /evil. At present, however, 
the tnith must be confessed that the 
Governments largely control the League. 
It is not yet the Peoples' l.feague. 
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There were two p(»i;it8 parti 
note : First, that there was too much 
politics at Geneva ; second# that the Great 
Powers are too much the 
I^eague. 

Examples of how ithe politicians have 
collared the machinery crowd in upon my 
mind. 'First there was^ as I have aiready 
^ said, the Armenian business. The French 
-^through M, Viviani, who is a vehement 
orator — seized on the helplessness of the 
league to press the French point about 
the revision of the Turkish Treaty. The 
French believe that we, the British/ have 
obtained control of Constantinople and of 
the Sultan : and tliat it is essentially the 
right of the French to make their in- 
fluence felt ill the Near East. Thus while 
we were content enough with the present 
arrangement— made so lately as at the 
San Remo Conference — the French wanted 
to become more friendly with Mustapha 
Kemal, the rebellious Turk of Anatolia. 
We consistently reused to deal with him. 
Now t^e Armenian situ^ition provided 
M. Viviani with aU excellent opportunity 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. 
If no one would crush Mu^apha Kemal 
and protect the Armenians, then there 
was nothing left but to negotiate with 
Kemal, offer him all sorts 6f territorial 
bribes, ' give him complete recognition. 
The politician peeped out from the 
Leaguer. The Greek turnover of course 
also helped the French the^s. M, Viviani 
at Geneva was sajdng predsely what M. 
Leygues was, a little later, to say at 
Ivondon. Now, though I think it a dis- 
grace to dvilisatioli to neglect Armenia, 
yet I cannot but deplore this concession 
to a man who defies his own Government, 
and to whom we are to give way because 
he is in a position to blai^mail us. 

Again, when disarmament was spoken 
of there was at 6nce ^an effort made to 
bury this unple^ant subject. None cjf tli^ 
big nations disarnaament. 

many may disarmed ; she may mily 
have 100,000 men ; but thi time is not 
yet ripe for France to ^sarm. 
though she^ cuts down her armt 
800,000 to 600,000, she 
because the League thinks .she ought to/ 
but because the Frendi people cry out 
for some measure of reHef froiU the dread- 
ful burden of such a great hiilitaTy fome* 
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Do you supple England is . reiad-y to dis- 
cuss the GUttit^-dowu of the Navy ? 
Not Ukidy.. The League may use fine 
i^^^ases/ but it comes up against a stone 
wall when it i^irants to these 

playthings. 

Thus it was with the mandatory system. 
Themandaiory syst:^ a'fardcal fiction. 
Nmther England nor France mean to 
regard themselves as the mere trustees 
of the lyeague. The German colonies 
will be held in perpetuity, and though 
doubtless they be better managed, 
on more humane lines, yet England in- 
tends to live up to the old phrase — What 
we have we'll hold. So it is with France 
in resjxict of Syria. She does not think 
herself under any obligation to rentier a 
real account of her stewardship to any 
Commission of the I#eague. Syria is a 
French colony or a French Protectorat e— 
the name does mot much ^natter— and 
France is hot in fact a Mandatory Power 

As for the famous Court of International 
Justice, do you think that the Greater 
Powers can really agree to compulsory 
appearance before a tribunal, perliaj)s at 
the instance of a tiny nation, where they 
will run the risk of being condemrivd 'i 
And yet if the Court has no compulsory 
powers and cannot inflict sanctions, is it 
not rather useless ? Not altogether use- 
less— rit may serve to settle many minor 
disputefr— but whenever there is a grave 
issue, the jurisdiction of the Court: will 
be sin^y declined. 

Who said secret diplomacy was ck ad, 
and that secret treaties could no longer 
he drawn up ? Has the League insisted 
upon the pubUoation of tlm Franco- 
Belgian Treaty ? Here is a flagrant breacb 
of the Covenant ; it does not iii*^« 
least matter, What ejmuses there may be 
the G(wreuait Which was signed has lieen 
tom up ^ its signatories. 

I cbtild go on like indefiuilelyj 
‘timi wheneto concrete qaes' 
; the Letoe is ineffective. 

Th^ Govemmmts of thf feeat^ Powers 
V wSli not let the League as it should 

operate. The Smaller poa^rs anSi there- 
fore, suspidoujs. They 

whde ^how is bossed by the dli^ngv 
bt .four- the »ati, of tbe 

:;Vou 
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ments provided these nations are not 
directly affected ^ thejn in practice. 

V. ■ ' . 

What then is the good of the League ? 
I'or in spi^te of all its faults, its defects, its 
weaknesses, I havfe still faith in the League. 
The League may not accomplish much; 
but it does exist, and it will gradually 
grow in ^rengtli. It will become bolder 
and it will make a more powerful appeal 
to the peoples. It will exercise an increas- 
ing influence upon public opinion. After 
all, in spite of Governments, it is in the’ 
long run public opinion which rules the 
world; and I believe public opinion will 
liave to be reckoned with still more in the 
future than in the pagt. Now the League 
is ail instrument, above all, for the direc- 
tion and expression of public opinion. • 

At present the instrument is not jierfeci:. 
It will take spme time before it can be 
perfected. First, we have to get America 
and Germany in. Russia will doubtless 
stay outside for a long time to come, but I 
lielieve America will come into some such 
association before vefy long, in spite of, 
or perhaps because of, the recent election. 
As for Germany, she cannot be left out- 
side. The overwhelming feeling of the 
world as reinesented at Geneva was, I 


found, in favour of her admission. Means 
Were sought to prevent the subject beiiig 
brought tip in definite form ; but the 
sentiments expressed were unmist^able. 
After conversattpns with men of all laiids 
1 have not the slightest hesitation in writ- 
ing that the world wants Germany in. 
France opposes her entry at pfesent, but I 
do not think she will continue to resist. 
Now, when you get Radically all the 
countries which count in the League, and 
men are not afraid to speak their minds 
under the sniindiiig board of Geneva, no 
Government can afford to keep on dis- 
the judgments of humanity. 

" Improvement will be slow. Any ex- 
pectation of rapid progress is doomed tc 
disappointment. But every step taken 
will be definitive. The world will not 
go back. Slowly but surely the Parlia- 
ment of Peoples .set up at Geneva will, 
I am persuaded, impose its will on the 
rulers, who ate always behind then 
|x*oplcs. On the whole then, despite 
many disappointments, I return fron. 
Geneva comforted and hopeltil ; but it h 
necessary that we should have faith ir 
the League, realise its shortcomings, bul 
envisage its possibilities, and strive con- 
tinually to strengthen its hands. 



This riisconoming picture in the Autumn Selon would do for a piortrait of a musical 
entl^iust. iijdulgeiii to all German, Italian ^ Rusaiaii, but severe when one plays a Polish 
danwio the Country of Chopin. 





Leading Articles of the Month 

WITH EXCERPT, COMMENT, AND CiStICISM 


LORD CHALMERS ON THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


We note with deep regret the announce- 
ment in the D&ember issue of To-day 
and To-morrow,\hQ: monthly organ of The 
League of Nations Union, that it will be 
obliged to discontinue publication at 
once, unless at least 5,0()0 subscribers 
will guarantee to take it for another year. 
We hope that the appeal which it issuer 
will meet with prompt success. In its 
December number, Lord Chalmers, 
G.C.B., the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, who acted as principal repre- 
sentative of the British Government at the 
International Financial Conference at 
Brussels constitutes his impressions of the 
Conference and an appreciation of its 
conclusions : 

It is no small thing," writes Lord 
Chalmers, that even witliin the bounds 
imposed by the terms of their referenc'e, 
the unofficial spokesmen of thirty-nine 
peoples should, by good will and by 
learning each of the others, have reached 
so astonishing a unanimit^^ on matters 
deemed so controver.sial. " He points out 
that the conference, while dermng its 
immediate conception from our own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, owes its 
origin ultimately to non-Governraeiital 
representation of a purely ])rivate char- 
acter, 

AVliat we in Engliinti know a.s tlie " Brand 
memorial " expressed tc) our own (iovemmetit 
the private \dews ou the world’s economic situ- 
ation and prospects a distinguished body of 
business men, bankers, and statesnien, wholly 
irre.spet;tive of party ; and the same views were 
at the .same time submitted by men of like dis-- 
tiuctioii in other leading coimtrics to their 
respective Governments. In his reply of last 
February to the British memopal, Mr. Au.sten 
Chamberlain intimated his readiness, if the 
League of Nations saw fit to sumiuon a Confer- 
ence to consider the weighty repre.sentatioas of 
tile memorialists, ti> send British representatives 
to j<nn with representatives of other nations in 
exploring and advising on the economic prob- 
lems with which the world was confronted. The 
1/eaguc of Nations, with a courage which at the 
time seemed to many foolhardy, undertook the 
ta.sk, and on its own authority convened the 
Conference which, dfter successive postpone- 


ments (due in no wise to the league), met at 
Brussels on September 24th last. 

The eighty-six delegates from thirty- 
nine countries w'ere no mere mouthpieces 
of their Governments. They came as 
experts to meet other experts. 

While the plenar of the Conference 

were open to the [ Conimittee.s and 

their drafting Siil)-Committee.s met in private 
to thre.sh out their rts'ommendatious. The four 
Committees aeall respectively with (1) public 
finance, (2) currency and exchange, (3) inter- 
national trade and commerce, and (4) inter- 
national action with special reference to credits. 
As wdll readily be seen, these, four heads of 
inquiry’ are by no means rigidly marked off one 
from the other ; but the overlapping w liicli 
re.sulted from .independent treatment of common 
matter by more than one Committee happily 
entailed, as events .showed, no divergent con 
clu.sions of importance ; and therefore the final 
effect ou questions investigated by more than 
one Committee was to fortify, and not lo weaken, 
the findings of the ConI'etenre as a w hole. 

What most impros.st‘d everyoue in tlic 
Xmblic finance of the world was tlic ap- 
palling fact that three out of every four 
countries represented at the conference, 
and eleven out of twelve Kurojiean coun- 
tries, anticipate a Budget deficit in the 
present year. 

Everyone saw that, until its ^iovernmeiit paid 
its way and made both inids meet, a country vvns 
heading to general ruin ; the first step w^as to 
" stop the hole ” and to re.store (.'iovernmental 
solvency as the prelude lo any healing and 
ameliorating mea.siircs for carrying out those 
secial reforms which the world deinaud.s to-day. 
To attain this first essential, it was necessary lo 
cut down expenditure, to tax more (if necessary)^ 
to stop doles, and to refrain from liorrowiug. 
Elementary propositions, it may be said ; yes, 
but yet none the less fundamental (though 
generally ignored hitherto), for every country 
a.sfor every individual. 

The Conference pointed out that “ on an 
av^erage some . twenty per cent, of the 
national expenditure is stilj being de- 
voted to the maintenance of arnianient.s 
and the preparations lor war." On this 
matter it passed the following resolution ^ 

" The Coiifereueo desires to allirm with the 
utmost emphasis that the world cannot afford 
this ejfpeiiditure. Only by a frank policy of 
mutual cO-operation cah the nations hope to 
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regain their old pro-^Pirii} : and in order to 
secure that result, resources of each 

country mu^t be devoted to strictly repro- 
ductive purposes. The Conference accortogly 
recommends most earnestly to the Council of the 
I<eague of Nations the desirability of conferring 
at once with the several Governments conoertied, 
with a view to securing a general and agreed 
reduction of the crushing burden which, on their 
existing scale, armaments still impase on the 
impoverished peoples of the world, sapping their 
resources and imperilling their recovery from 
the ravages of war. The Conference hopes that 
the Assembly of the I^eague which Is about to 
meet will take energetic action to this t.nd." 

Dealing with the foreign exchanges, 
the Conference unanimously denounced 
all attempts to “ peg the exchanges 
as not onl^- futile, but mischievous. Lord 
Chalmers cites this decision as proof of 
the educational value of free discussion 
among the delegates, some of whom 
certainly came with the hope that by some 
(inanciarmagic, the Conference could and 
would solve forthwith all exchange diffi- 
culties. 

The most important resolution of the 
Conference declared that “ the first con 
dition for the resumption of international 
trade is the restoration of real peace, 
the conclusion of wars which are still 
being waged, and the assured iiiainteuance 
of peace for the future.'' Regarding free 
trade, it passed the following resolution ; 

“ The Coiifereiice moreover strongly eudorsev*^ 
Ihi’ dcelaration of the Supreme Couin il of March 


8th last that * the States which have been 
created or enlarged as the result of the war 
should at once re-establish full and friendly co- 
operation and arrange for the unrestricted iat^- 
change of commodities in order that the e.ssential 
miity of European economic life may not be im- 
baired by the erection of artificial economic 
parriers.' Each country should aim at the 
progressive restoration of that freedom of com- 
merce which prevailed before the war, including 
the withdrawal of artificial restrictions on, and 
discriminations of price against, external trade." 

I^ord Chalmers interprets these last 
words as being aimed not only at certain 
countries wliich refuse to trade at all with 
their neighbours, but also at Great 
Britain's i)olicy of coal exports, which 
excited undisguised resentment among 
the coalless peoples of Europe who are 
naturally impatient to restart their fac- 
tories, and to st?e their Transport once again 
in full swing. 

The Committee on .international credits 
firialh^ disposed of the extravagant hopes 
which had been entertained in some 
quarters that loans on a heroic scalcfwould 
somehow' be forthcoming for everybody. 
'The committee found that credits should 
be accorded not to Governments nor to 
exporters, but to importers. It required 
guarantees for ultimate repayment of 
imports in countries where suflicient 
security did not exist, but these guarantees 
should come from the Government, not 
of the exporter, but 6f the importer. 


WILL THE MILNER PROPOSALS GO THROUGH ? 


The character and implications of the 
Milner proposals for the future govern- 
ment of Egypt are examined by the Hon. 
W. Ormsby Gore, M.P., in the Nineteenth 
%‘.niury (December). A brief summary 
of the Report w^as published in the Times 
01 August 24th last, and the f ull document 
ai)peared in the same paper on November 
Idth. But up to date neither the British 
< rovernment nor the Egyptian Delegation 
h:i\'e accepted the terms embodied there- 
in, and the reservations entered by tlie 
latter, including a demand for the formal 
abolition of the British Pretectorate and 
the effective enjoyment by Egypt of 
^‘“wreign rights in the Sudan, make 
hirther postponement of a settlement 
‘lUiiost mevitable. The one definite step 
Unit has^|[)een taken is the opening of 


negotiations with all the Powders enjoying 
rights in Egypt under the capitulations for 
the transfer of their rights to Great Britain. 

After a brief glance at the past and 
present history- of Egypt, Mr. Gore deals 
with the Nationalist reservations, particu- 
larly as regards the Sudan. 

The Sudan to-day Is a territory of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles in extent with a scattered 
population of 4, 000, 000 , governed by about ‘110 
Bntisb officers and officials (excluding technical 
staff) distributed over fourteen provinces. The 
northern part of the Sudan is inhabited by Arab 
tribes generally nomad, and the southern by 
Negrtud Central African tribes. The military 
garrison consists of al>out 15,000 men, of wlioni 
the bulk are black. Arab, and Egyptian units 
with a small British force .consfsting of one 
battaUon of infantry and a detachment of 
artillery. The Sudanese, whether Arab or 
Negro, are racially distinct from the Egyptians, 
and there is probably no part of King George '.s 
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Dominions ti^liere tire population ate more loyal 
and contented with British rule. 

Of this we can be fairly confident-^that the 
Egyptians would not succeed, in governing the 
Sudan if the British withdrew, and it is doubtful 
whether they would long be able to prevent the 
nomad Arabs of the northern Sudan from in* 
vading the southern provinces of Egypt. If as a 
result of the Milner proposals the Egyptian 
garrison is to be withdrawn from the Sudan it 
would be both advisable and wise if the present 
dual sovereignty were abolished in the Sudan 
and the Sudan hnally proclaimed a British 
Colony — security being given to Egypt in the 
treaty regarding the water necessary for Egypt’s 
maintenance and further development. It 
should not be jilaced in the power of Egypt to 
prevent the development of irrigation in the 
Sud^an, and it should be borne in mind that in 
years to come the further provision of water for 
both the Sudan and Egypt lies in works that 
will have to be undertaken not in lvgyi)t, or even 
Sudaji, but iu Uganda. 

Another factor is the Siiez C;iiial, of 
wliich the control and maintenance de- 
I)ends upon the small Sweet Water ” 
Canal that runs alongside the Ship Canal. 
Unless British troops are in a position to 
maintain this fresh water supply, they 
will not able to control the ship canal ; 
and the Sweet Water Canal takes off 
from the Nile about forty miles below 
Cairo. 

Something mu.st be .said, too, regarding 
commerce and industry in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians are good agriculturists ahd goofl stone- 
masons, but so far, with very few exceptions, 
they have not proved themselves capable of 
cither industrial skiil or niodenr commercial 
enterprise. The internal commerce of Egypt is 
mainly in the hands of Greek.s, Ttalians, French, 
Jews and Syrians. The few mdustrie.s of the 
country, such as cigarette making, cotton 
ginning, and sugar manufacturing, are the result 
of foreign enterprise, foreign capital, and foreign 
■: . ■ ■ 

'..j'.k of the Egyptians are illiterate 
and .so easily oppressed. Tlus sliould be 
borne^in mind in settling the future con- 
ditions of the government. 

The existing legislative Assembly. ba.sed a.s it is 
upon indirect election, really gives no guarantee 
of protection to the fellaheen against the wealthy 
and educated classes, and it is to be hoped that 
in any new con.stitution for Egypt, real political 
power will be placed in tbe hantfs of the agricul- 
tural majority, and that they should be assured 
a po.sition and a say in the government of Egypt 
which will enable them to protect their interests. 

Next, as to the Treaties 

will be required between Great iiritdii and 
all the Powers enjoying rights under the 
present iirrangement, providing' "for the 
transfer of such right to Great Britain. 
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The proposals of the Mission do not conlait 
any provisioh whereb<|> Egypt is to become i 
party to such treaties with the capitulary Powers 
and it would seem on the face of it that this waj 
a serious omission if procedime by treaty is to bi 
the governing Consideration in the determinatioi 
of the future status of Egypt in the world 
Pfccedure by treaty, involving the recognitioi 
of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy witl 
representative institutions, cuts at the root o 
the :* protector,ate “ whidi has been recognisec 
by the Pow'eik signatory to the Treaties o 
Versailles and Sevres and by the United Statcj 
of America. 

What will become of the British righi 
to select t^e ruler in whose name th( 
government of the country has beci; 
carried - on ? If this disappears, tbt 
protectorate automatically goes too, since 
wdth Egypt as a constitutional monarchy 
the succession to the rulership would h 
determined by the law of the constitution 
whatever that may be. In point of itic^ 
Egypt has hitherto Ixfen neither a Dniiiin 
ion nor a dei>en(lency of the Britisl 
Crow'ti ; and its anomalous position as : 
mere " protectorate " has uiicloublti!); 
been a stumbling block to good relation 
between the two peoples. 

This writer considers that even if tin 
proposals go through, as between (^rta 
Britain and Egypt, they may break dowi 
over the capittilations, because Forcigi 
Powders will hesitate to give up to Grca 
Britain their rights unless they arc satis 
fled that they are lo.sing nothing sub 
stantial by so doing. But there are way 
out of this and other difficulties. 

Thus in the treatie.s betw^ecn Great Britai: 
aud the capitulary Powers there should be 
cla4ise inserted wherein foreign Powers 
the .surrender by Great Britain of her *' Protec 
torate,” but at the sanie time recognise Ih 
spedai |>osition and respcmsibilitiea of Grca 
Britain in Egypt and give undertakihg-S not t 
take any action through their represent ati^ 
in Egypt or through Egyptian repre.seutatiyc 
accredited to their Governmentb .without in 
forming Great Britain in every ca.se what i 
propos^. ... 

PinaUy, it must be laid down in the tTciu! 
that, if Great Britain obtains from. the capitular; 
Powers ihe transfer of their rights, tlie rcpr« 
sditative of Great Britain will have the eflediv 
power as well as the; right to intervene where tn 
rights conferred upon Great Britain are thrcai 
eued. Just as the United States of Annuc 
retained the right of military interventiorj > 
Cuba in the event grave disorder or bread' 
treaty, so a similar, right of intervention jnusi J 
embodied in the ligyptian treaty. The treat 
must be made " water-tight " in this os in oi”* 
reapects ... - 
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<iUR FAR EASTERN POLICY, • 


Three great changes, in the opinion of 
writer in the current number of The 
iound Table, haye come about in the 
onclitions which ^produced the Anglo- 
apanese Alliance in 1911, and these 
hanges should be taken into consider- 
Ltion in deciding whether the Alliance 
hould now be renewed, 'they are (1) 
hat the military and naval power of 
'rennany has * disappeared, no that the 
British Empire is free to diminish its 
wollen expenditure on armaments, and 
o distribute its military and naval forces 
uorc or less without regard to the Euro- 
pean situation: (2) the Russian Empire 
las disappeared, and Japan is therefore 
?onf routed with no great inilitarx power 
vliich could possibly tlireaten her inde- ' 
pcudonce or development ; (3) the Treat}' 

)f Versailles and tlie constitution of the 
U*ague of Nations have introduced a new 
principle into the conduct of international 
liTairs. ^luite difl'erent from that on which 
:lie Anglo-japane.se Alliance was based. 
L'aii the fundamental intetests of the 
British Empire in the Far East -peace and 
security for liritish territor>'. good rela- 
tions with all Far Ha.steni powers, the 
‘ open door ’* for trade with Cliina, and 
the establishment of a capable and pro- 
^acssive Government in China itself — 
be best achieved by the renewal of the 
treaty ? 

Hefotc an an.swcr can be givx^u in tlie afl'inna- 
tivi\ there appear to T»e two conditions which 
Jiiust be fulfilled. In the first j)lace there must 
be a clear uuder.staudiiig between the British 
liuipire and Japan, that Japan really wishes to 
establish, a stable and independent Government 
in China, and i.s willing to live up to the principle 
of the “ open door *’ for the trade and commerce 
i>i all nations within it. That Japan w ill always 
nave a predominant ^sition in China is certain. 
Hor geographical position ensures this, provided 
that her policy towards China is benevolent 
and not rapacious. Nobody grudges her a 
position of exceptional authority and infiuence 
in China, but ntuer nations could not acquiesce 
in her claiming for herself any exclusive privileges 
and still less in her attempting to establish tmy 
direct ot indirect authority over Ctdnese affairs. 
An essential condition of the renewal of the 
Alliance, therefore, must be that Japan accepts 
<‘oiiipletcly the policy of loyally endeavouring to 
t aiina oh Us legs, trusting to the advantages 
her natural portion to secure for herself the 
s'rcat ■ beiu'his which will accrue to her 

horn i^.v dwelt •]iiiu :d of China, and the legiti- 
Hiutt influettGe In- ChiW a whidh a benevolent 
j iiymu bound to possess, 

The condition necessary to the renewal 


of the Alliance is that it should not lead to mis- 
understandings or disputes with other powers. 
The real danger of renewal is that it may lead to a 
counter-balancing combination between China 
and the United States. Nothing could be worse 
for the British Empire or Japan than that they 
should drift into a position in which they were 
placed in opposition to the United States and 
China. So long as both Great Britain and Japan 
loyally live up tp tlie principles which originally 
underlay the Anglo- J apanesc Alliance, and the 
Government of Japan sets its face resolutely 
against the policy represented by the twenty-one 
demands, there is nothing in the Alliance which 
is hostile cither to the interests of the United 
States or of Cbiiia. But the negotiation of an 
alliance between tw^o powers which calinot fail to 
affect the interests and the future of its neigh- 
bours. is bound to arouse suspicion and possibly 
hostility, uiile.ss it is done with their knowledge 
and consent. 

In order to ensure this knowledge and 
consent the whole P'ar Eastern question 
should be frankly ahd openly discussed, 
and for tliis i)urpose the be.4t course w'ould 
be to sumthon a conference at which 
Great Britain, the United vStates, Japan, 
China, Australia and New' Zealand, Cana- 
da, vSouth iVfrica, India, and, if possible, 
I'rance and Russia, should be represented. 
It might be possible, by means of such a 
confei'ence, to extend the scope of the 
Anglo- J apanese Alliance in sucli a w'ay 
as to reach an all-round agreement in 
complete consonance with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, w'hich w'ould 
have the effect of securing both to Jai)an 
and to the British Empire the advantages 
of the 1911 Alliance, with none of the 
disadvantages to which a precipitate 
renewal of this Alliance at the present 
time might lead. 

The question of the renewal cannot be 
finally settled for at least another six 
months. It must be discussed at the 
next Imperial Conference, and the League 
of Nations has also to report on the 
question submitted to it, The de- 
cision," concludes The Round Table^ 
** will carry witli it far^feaching results 
for the future of all the nations concerned, 
and it, is, therefore, itnportant that people 
in ^very part of the British Empire should 
begin to consider the matter in order that 
when their representatives assemble next 
year with the object of arriving at a con- 
clusion, they may have before them the 
considered judgment of the people of the 
' .'Empire." :-- ■ ' . 
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WHO SHALL RULE THE SEAS ? 


In the Revi^ (December) 

Mr. Archibald Hurd discusses with the 
insight of an experienced naval critic 
the problem of how we are to maintain the 
traditidnal British supremacy of the seas 
which is being (‘halleiigvd by the extensive 
naval construction undertaken by America 
and by J^pan. There now remain only, 
three navies of the first class, the British, 
the American, and the Japanese. In the 
following table, which ili.'jri-ganl- vessels 
projecting, but assumes that those now 
under construction ^will be com'pleted 
within the next four years, the relative 
strength of the three navies in 1924 is 
shown : — 


in this country. Three of the four vessels, 
sisters of the “ Hood " which were under 
construction at the time of the armistice, 
were promptly scrapped by the Admiralty. 

These four vessels were designed before the 
Battle of Jutland was fought, and that titanic 
struggle, of much artificial controversy, rendered 
obsolescent every capital ship under-the British 
flag, as well as under the flags of other European 
nations. The Board of Admiralty determined 
to pause to sec what action would be taken by 
other naval’ Powers in the direction of the 
limitation of armaments, and in the meantime it 
abandoned not only these three capital ships 
and 608 other vessels then under construction, 
but either scrapped, sold, or placed on the in- 
effective’ list a large number of ships which had 
been rendered obsolete or obsolescent. 


Great Hritain. f'nited States. Japan. 

Battleships and Battle- No. DisplacemeiiT. No. Displacement. No. Displacement, 
cruisers;-'*' Tons. Tons. Tons. 


First class : 14iti. Guns 

and over ...• ...‘ 18 487.450 

Second clas.s : smaller 

Guns 18 395,840 

Totals 36 883.290 

r 

These extremely startling figures show 
that within three years from now the 
British fleet will have ceased to occupy 
pride of place on the seas which it has 
held for over three hundred years. More- 
over, it shows that even if we ignore the 
new programme of eight capital ships 
which Japan is about to put in hand, 
Japan will, in 1924,, have a fleet of first 
class battleships and cruisers scarcely 
inferior in number, and distinctly superior 
in equipment, to our own. As first class 
naval powers, France and Italy have 
alread}' disappeared below the horizon. 

Mr. Hurd declares that the hope that 
the acceptance of the principles embodied 
in the League of Nations covenant would 
lead to a general limitation of naval 
armaments mast be abandoned, since 
neither the United vStates nor Japan is 
prepared to acquiesce in any such policy. 
Both these countries are pressing forward 
programmes of naval construction which 
will change radically the balance of power 
by sea. 

Mr. Hurd deals at length with the 
relative efficiency of the armameiits of 
the three fleets. There is no battleship or 
battle cruiser whatever under construction 


27 

983,000 

14 438,000 

8 

167.050 

3 59,950 

35 

1,150,650 

17 497.950 

Consequently, there are no new men 
of- war on liaiid in tills country’. 


The result is that year by year the streugth 
of the British Fleet in relation to the fleet in the 
United States must steadily decline, since no 
heavily gunned and adequately protected capital 
ship has been dotvn on this side of the Atlantic 
during the past six years. ()n the other hand 
not only did the Navy Department at Wjishing- 
ton continue to lay the keels of battleships 
during the. years 1914 and 1915, when we were 
fighting for our life, but in the succeeding year 
it adopted a great ship-biiilding programme 
which included ten battleships, four of them 
displacing 32,600 tons each, as comx)ared with 
25,700 tons of our Royal Sovereign cla.ss, and 
six with a displacement of 43,200 tons, as well 
as six battle -cruisers larger and more powerful 
than any vessel hitherto built in this comitry, 
except the solitary Hood ; they displace 35,300 
toms each. A.s a consequence of the activity 
in .'American shipyards during the last six years, 
when wc have been fighting or attempting to 
alleviate the wounds of war of ourselves and 
other nations, the United States will possess in 
1924, at latest, twenty-one battleships of the 
first class, in contrast with fourteen under the 
British flag, and six battle-cruisers to our four 
vessels. It is admitted that, as a general 
principle, the displacement of contemporary 
ships constitutes a fair indication of their fighting 
value. 

’ The naval conditions which are now rapidly 
coming into view are Calculated to deal a blow 
at the prestige of the British people, for the 
United States will soon have the strongeal^attle 
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fleet under any flag.^nd Japan will, if she 
pursues her considered plans, possess a battle 
fleet at least comparable with, and, all things 
considered, probably superior to, the British 
I‘'leet. 

The inhabitants of the British Empire 
must now ask themselves two questions, 
I'irst, is it true, as the naval authorities 
all agree, that the battle of Jutland has 
shed such fresh light upon the problems of 
naval construction that no battleship or 
battle cruiser built before that battle can 
be regarded as fully efficient ? Secondly,' 
are we content that the men who hazard 
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their lives in protecting British interests 
should serve in ships inferior in power and 
endurance to the vessels under other flags ? 

. Whether the expectation that the 
United {States wilf co-operate with us in 
limiting naval armaments will be ful- 
filled must in the light of later eventsf be 
a matter of some doubt. Mr. Hurd re* 
calls a recent speech by Lord Beatty 
which reminded his audience that history 
shows no instance of sea supremacy once 
yielded being regained. 




4o8 The Rbvikw of RB^miws. 

HIGH WAG^S, THEIR EFFECTS AND THEIR CURES. 


Sir Hugh Bell is so well knoWn as a 
progressive and generous employer that 
his views on the present crisis that high 
wages have brought about are all the 
more important, quite apart from his 
leading position in the iron and coal 
industries. In the Contemporary Review 
(December) he contributes a close analysis 
of the rise of wages during the war, and 
deals frankly with the difficulties thi^ 
confront industry while they remain at 
their present level. He quotes figures 
from a railway company with w^hich he is 
connected, and from his own collieries 
and quarries, wliich show that before the 
war the average earnings of the railway- 
men were £73 a year, while that of the 
colliers was £71. This year the railway- 
men's average wage. has risen to £257, 
while those of the colliers employed by 
Bell Bros, are less than £220. He points 
out the remarkable difference between 
these earnings as compared with the almost 
exact level Before the war, and attributes 
the success of the rail,waymen in gaining 
such substantial advance to the fact that 
the railways were reinforced by the whole 
credit of the Government. He examim^ 
the financial position of this particular 
railway, and shows 1;hat it cannot possibly 
continue on the present basis. He even 
asserts that the Government had recourse 
to issuing paper money in order to find 
the means of paying some of the wage 
advances wliich it sanctioned during the 
war. 

From the experience of liis own indus- 
tries, he shows how the increase gf miners' 
wages will affect other industries. 

The ct>al used itt the etiterprise.s with which 
1 am £us.sociated is ia the main the produce of 
our own collieries. It is bf little moment to us 
what we call the price of our fuel. What we 
pay is the cost of getting it. For the piirpose,s 
of a(?Count. it may be called a penny- a ton, or a 
hundred pounds a ton, it would make no differ- 
ence. The coUieries would show a huge loss in 
the one ca.se and a huge gain in the other, bu^ 
Lhe blast furnaces and steel works would be 
aftecled ju.st as much in the other direction, 
and the net re.sult in the profit and loss account 
would be the .same. Por our own guidance; Wc 
iiseti b( lore, the war to charge our fuel at what 
v. c I bought was about market price. Since lfl!l4 
itu- incicifciict* of war taxation with all its strange 
vaiiiiries ha.s made it the oljjert of the taxing 
uiiulu>ritii:.s to show a profit at one ^lace raiher^ 


than at another, for our rulers have decided 
that one commodity should pay more in taxes 
and another less, and so the revenue officers seek 
to adjust prices and profits accordingly. 

The new wage will have to be paid in 
his case not by the ton of coal, but by the 
ton of steel, and since it is no longer 
possible to go to the Government and ask 
it to pay, on its war contracts, the addi- 
tional pound a ton on the price of a ton 
of steel, it seems certain that the price of 
steel must fall. The only result in that 
case will be unemployment in his industry. 

We have got the whole industry of the 
country on a false basis. Sir Hugh Beli 
declares. 

* Insensibly we have abandoned more and 
more the proposition that each sound commercial 
enterprise must find the whole cost out of the 
proceed.s of the uuder taking. 'J'hat the unit of 
production, ton or yard, mu.st pay every charge 
was accepted as a true proposition. There has 
been a growing tendency on the part of the 
legislature to pla*-'*? burdems on industry, appar 
ently in the belief that those woiild bo met frenu 
some other source than the gross product 
that there were .surpluse.s which could iie used 
without injuring the V»u8iues.s. 'I'ho chargo 
were imposed sometinic.s diTeclly on the undi:i 
taking, sometime.s indirectly by additions to the 
rates or the ta.xes to which it was , subject. 
Workmen's compeiusatiou may stand .as an 
example of the fir.st description, education ol 
the .second. It is no t)art of the pre.seiit papier 
to say whether these burdens are wise.^or the 
Tevftfit. All that is urged i.s that the charge 
mu.st come against the proceed.s of the unit i>f 
production. It cannot be mot from auy '<»th<'r 
source. 

He quotes the remarkable statistics 
published by Mr. Geoffrey Drage in The 
Times, which .showed that the amount of 
money involved in State subsidies of one 
kind or another had increased from i‘25( 
millions in 1891 to £312 millions in 1920. 
This sum, as Sir Hugh Bell points out, 
must come from the total product of the 
nation. 

We must learn by bitter experience that free 
education costs money, that housing schemes 
depending on Government subsidies do not give 
us cheap Cottages, that the promise of ninepeuce 
tot fourpence is a delusion, which is bad enough, 
and a snare, which is .still wor.se. We live in ;» 
ff>ol’.s paradise if we think this state of things 
can continue. We must as quickly as may be 
get down to hard facts. We can neither afford 
to spend on " Public Assistance " such sums 
as have been named, not to epntinru^o pay 
such wages os ore now current. The of the 
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production of the na%)n will not provide the 
funds needed. A mere raising of afi the wages 
paid in this country will not materially improve 
the position of ^he inhabitants. Since wages 
form so large a part of all costs, it is clear that 
to raise wages means to raise costs. On these 
increased costs a fresh claim will be based, and 
so on round and round the vicious circle. The 
only way in which improvement is possible is 
by increasing production. 

He quote.s Professor Bowley’s state- 
ment that the “ wealth of the country, 
however divided, was insufficient iDcfore 
the war for a general high standard ; 
there is‘ nothing as yet to show that it will 
be greater in the future." Sir Hugh Bell 
declares himself to be comparatively in- 
dilTereiit as to how capital shall be held, 
or in what masses. " The capital of the 
country as a whole may be owned by the , 
State or held in coninKm by all the inhabi- 
tants, or by certain groups or guikl.s with- 
out in any way altering the conclusions 
to which 1 have come." 

'the one important matter is that it should 
increase, that each year the nation should have 
produced more than it has spent. In this, way 
filont we can hope to retrieve the posituiu. As 
v.t; arc now going, w'e are heading .straightway 
to bankruptcy. The more people who share 
this surplus tile better. vSavings beget savings 
finrl adrl to the possiVdlities of increasing that 
leisure and tho.se amenities which 1 join with 
I’rofessor llow^ley in desiring to preserve and 
increase, 
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There is but one cure,* he concludes. We 
must produce more, and we must spend 
less, or better sfill, we must do both. It 
is essential we should produce more, for 
only by that means will there be ^iore to 
divide. He ends^ by declaring that em- 
ployers and employed must ^ke go to 
school. 

I have long felt that tliose engaged in idlrecting 
industry should afford to the persons they 
employ fuller information on the subject of 
their joint enterprise. Por reasons which it 
would be easy to assign, it is impossible to share 
the responsibility, biit it is not difficult to give 
information which would convince aU who were 
willing to learn what are the problems to be 
dealt with and the obstacles to be overcome. 
Ill doing this they would learn more of the 
troubles with which their co-workers are op- 
pressed. Out of these conferences might be 
hoped to come mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. For it cannot be doubted that the 
common good brings also the individual benefit. 
We need not pretend 1?hat it is an easy lesson 
the parties to the que.stion have to learn. It 
presents great difficulties, for It deals with many 
complicated circumstances, and with problems 
which, though alw'ays present, have not long 
been at all clearly stated. ^ i 

Let all concerned bring good-will and a 
desire to understand the problems and to 
find their solution. If w^e fail, we may be 
forced to learn in the hard sch(X)l of com- 
pelling need, perhaps even in the clash 
of civil strife. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 


France is fa.st returning to the Faith, 
Vi'ites Mgr. Charles Gibiei, Bishop of 
\'ersailles. The excess of .scepticism has 
•('nded rin a reaction, and the Roman 
Catholic Church is rapidly gaining lost 
territory in what Joseph de Maistre called 
“tins impetuous nation which cannot 
return to the truth till it has exhausted 
error." 

In a striking article In The Constructive 
Quarterly (September), Mgr. Gibier gives 
Ills reasons for beUe\dng in a great Catholic 
Ke\ival in France. The phenomenon has 
two aspects, the psychologicai and the 
historical. For a century, Europe and 
1‘ i ance underweut the experience of living 
witho^ God, and the result was confusion, 
raedio^ty, and decadence. Chamfort, 


an eighteenth- century witness to materi- 
alism, expressed an attitude of mind 
common to many people when he said of 
the sceptics, " they talk *so nwich that 
they will end in making me go to Mass." 
A sick, declining France, torn by social 
unrest, was brought face to face with 
Death and. Eternal A^erities by the war. 

Under the stress of patriotism, wounded and 
bleeding, the powerful breath of a higher Ufe 
has been felt in our land, and loanee has sud- 
denly retiuned to the oldest and most indis- 
pensable of its traditions — Catholic tradition, 
The godlessness which characterised recent years 
from 1880, to 1914 was h\\t a superficial weak- 
ness, an aberi^ation which did iii>i fr,,ui 

the deep soul of the nation and * ibcrcioic, 

pot Ic^t. By virtue of its suffering during the 
war France has been torn from unbelief and 
plunged intp l^lief. 
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The change was profound and noticeable 
to anyone. Paris and the provinces 
fell upon tlieir knees in" prayer. The 
national conscience " returned to its 
normal’ orientation, wliich is Catholic 
orientation." Family and public prayers 
again became a familiar sight. "It 
seemed as if France itself could not keep 
alive without Catholicism." 

Twenty-one thousand priests lived in 
the French army, and they were unani-, 
mous in declaring that nine-tenths of the 
soldiers were without religious know- 
ledge of the most elementary kind. 
University men could not reply to ques- 
tions that a Catholic child of ten could 
answer. The great majority of people in 
1 'ranee are still ignorant of the simplest 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. Never- 
theless, the requisite atmosphere is there. 

We thank God that even though France after 
the war has not suddenly and as by a miracle 
become entirely Catholic, it is nevertheless more 
ready to be converted. Although our working 
people, our peasants and our middle clas.se.s 
may not be ifally better, they are, however, 
receptive to improvement. In our bnvns and 
villages there are two or three million prophets 
of duty, with the habit and the desire to serve, 
capable of understanding the language of the 
true and good. The prie.st.s, the heralds of the 
GosiJcl, gain a more ready hearing. They no 
longer preach in the desert, they find not only 
among the leaders but in the very hearts of our 
remotest villages ear.s ready to hear. The 
mission of the clergy i.s as laborious as it ever 
was, but it is more acceptable and more fruitful 
than before. 

The historical cause of the revival, 
writes M. Gibier, is that Catholicism is the 
natural tradition of France, and that in a 
period of suffering it was almost inevitable 
that she should return to it. Again, 
during thb war, everyone has seen the 
useful and benevolent work of the Church, 
and the last sacrifice paid often by priests 
for their country. The Bishops used their 
influence to raise national loans, and 
assisted the Oovemnient in many ways. 

A third reason is, that the programme of 
the Churcli appealed to many people who 
deplored the lack of moral fibre. The 
Church would have no compromise with 
decadence. It preserved the family, gave 
a sane view of evil and pain, was a steady 
influence against impetuous social unrest. 
M. Hanotaux speaks somewhere of " this 
great King — Catholicism." 
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The fire of the revival was expressed 
by Pierre U'Ermite, in the Croix of 
October 21st, 1917, when he said : 

“ Our enemies to-day, much less intelligent 
than the arch-heretics of old, have abandoned 
all the ideals of life. Their programme is based 
on immediate reward, on the intrigues of 
politics, on absolute scepticism, that is to say, 
on all that is fleeting, all that is dishonouring, 
all that perishes.” 

Mgr. Gibier is optimistic about the 
future, which he believes is ^nth the church. 
The keynote of the article is a quotation, 
again from Joseph dc Maistre : "The 
Frenchman more than any other man 
needs religion ; without it he is not only 
weakened, he is maimed." 
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The Plight of Germany. 
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WHA;r JS WRONG WITH BRITISH ^ILMS ? 


The cinema was born in Great Britain 
and migrated to France and America. 
In spite of American rivalry, lyondon has 
l^ome the centre of the industry, and 
nearly all the selling and buying of films 
is done in London. Why is it that British 
films are so bad ? 

Mr. Frederick A. Talbot discusses the 
question “ Is there a British Picture Play 
iiidnstrj?' ? ” in The World's Work (Decern- 
and criticizes the production of films 
in this country in detail; He regards the 
common View that '* the British race is 
essentially creative but does not develop,*' 
as inadequate. A sound salesman, he 
writes, will tell you that they could easily 
sell British films but for one defect. They* 
are below tlie standard. They are weak 
in plot and execution, lack novelty, are 
deficient in drawing power, otherwise 
emotional strength, and while possibly 
appealing to the privileged few, are minus 
all the essentials appealing to the masses. 
These are the facts on analysis. 

If we take tiie faemr of ph«.>to)|'rui)hio excellence 
we cannot admit any ad v unco upon the efforts 
of “ Daddy ” Paul or his conlemporury, Colin 
Williamson, an<l they retired from the lield 
many, many years ago. In fact, some ot the 
British tilni.s of recent manufacture arc so 
deficient in technical quality that they ought 
ju ver to have .seen the light of public e xhibition. 
It i.s .such inditTerent work which inflicts such 
liir-reaching injury upon the indu.stry ii.s a whole, 
lu ciiiise an inditTerent film is reiiieiiibered for a 
lar longer time by the member oi tlie average 
:iu(lieuce than one of unas.sailable excellence. 

In point of histrionic ability we arc likewise 
bn behind our rivals. We have not yet reached 
the .stage of catching the actor or actress while 
Young and training him or her to the peculiar 
way.s of the cinema- We do not appear to grasp 
tile fact that acting for the screen and the legiti- 
•aate stage are two vastly different iiiider- 
takings. 

The technique is deficient, but there is 
another important item. The mechanical 
^iile of the industry is one of the most 
perfect examples of standardisation in the 
^\orld. Out of the 6(),(X)0 picture palaces 
libit exist, not a single one does not 
“iwerve the Edison-Paul standard im- 
loiation gauge. 

Ihe perforation gauge to-d»y is precisely the 
'‘ line concerning the number of holes per foot, 
'I'luensions of hole.s, and width of film as when 
Ilf St introduced to the market. Defects are 
have been discussed from time 


to time with a \*iew to their elimination, but 
the 64 holes per foot in either margin of the film 
still prevails, for the simple' rea.son that it would 
be impossible to alter them. Were the .slightest 
change made it viould throw out of .service 
thousands of miles of pictures which have been 
made up to date, and the 'financial loss thus 
incurred would be so tremen<]ou.s as to condemn 
any such movenient to failuie. 

France and America have recognised the 
need for unification and three of the 
machines, the perforator, camera, and 
printer, are of identical construction. But 
it is not so in this country. 

For the most part there ha.s been no attempt 
at unification. The fibn is perforated upon a 
Smith perforator, the play recorded by means 
of a Robinson camera, and the positive printed 
on a J ones’ printer, to be thrown upon the screen 
finally by a Brown projector. As th^re does not 
happen to be a standards committee in the 
cinema industry f:ompaf able with that observed 
in connection with engineering, there arises a 
slight difference between' the mechanisms of the 
three instniiuents. camera may vary from 
the perforator only by the thousandth part of 
an inch, but that discrepancy is aflfequate to set 
up a disturbance which becomes accentuated 
upon the film pa.s.sing through the printer, which 
may have mechanism differing from the other 
two by a thousandth part of an inch. The 
pi;ojeetor, although invested with the capacity 
of correcting .slight divergencies, cannot make 
.1 complete rectification, with the result that the 
pictures refuse to stand steadily upon the screen. 

Another force in the cinema industrj^ 
is the “ efficiency man," who is concerned 
only with output, and restricts the excesses 
of the producer. He has justified his 
existence in America, and made the i>ro- 
diictioii of a film conform to a system, 
with specified limits as to time and cost. 
The Biitish industry has so far refused to 
entertain the effici€*ucy man, and that in 
defiance of the fact that he is a stimulat- 
ing factor, no matt^ from what angle he 
may be considered. 

PactMl xvith the incontrovertible fact that 
picture-play production in these islands is five 
year.s behind the practice of our most successful 
rivals, it is obvious we must put forth a herculean 
effort to be considered as being in the front rank 
for the world’s trade. In these islands there 
arc barely lialf-a^dozen firms capable of being 
considered upon the same plane as those of 
America and France. Thvy are toiling hard to 
recover the lost ground, but it is an uphill 
struggle. What is requircfl is a bold acknow- 
Icdj^ent of all the virtues pertaining to Ameri- 
can and Ihrcnch methiKls and their adoption and 
adaptation to British conditions. 
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Mr. Talbot had no doubt about the 
onhiig American invasion. ^In the United 
States to-day, the production of film 
)lays is about eight times greater than 
he consumption. But there is time and 
jpportunity to meet thtf dq.nger. The 
niblic are tired of American plots, players, 
lud atmosphere, and British films, with 
British plots, taken amid British sur- 
•ouiuliugs are demanded. Unless capital 
is made out of the present position a com- 
prehensive invasion from America will 


extinguish all but th«i^ best established 
British firms. 

Some attention is paid to the question of 
filming popular hovels and plays. The 
writer points out that it is difficult to make 
tiK characterisation in the film coincide 
with what the reader has visualised, 
pickens is an obvious example, for* who 
could take the part of the immortal 
Pickwick ? The French were the first to 
adapt novels to the screen, and the idea 
was enthusiastically taken up in America. 


THE SUCCESS OF ^IR TRANSPORT 


Mr. Harry Harper, the Technical Secre- 
tary of the Civil Aerial Transport Com- 
mittee contributes to The Fortnightly 
Review (December) an interesting survey 
of tile progress made in commercial avia- 
tion since the war. The problem for 
the organist^^s of air transport, he de- 
clares, is not so much the aircraft or its 
speed or reliability, as the provision of 
sufficient loads to be carried regularly by 
air. We are ready now, he says, for the 
routine of commercial flying. 

Air transport has been proved to be rapic! ; 
it Uas‘ been proved to be reliable ; it has been 
proved reasonably safe ; and it has been shown, 
also, that it can be provided at rites which, when 
fjne remembers the time saved, are perfectly 
commercial. In more than a year's daily flying 
between I^nrlon and the Continent, a route on 
which wind attains an average velocity of 
nearly thirty miles an hour, and blows often at 
gale strength, the " air expresses " have main- 
tained a steady average speed which has never 
fallen below 100 miles an hour. 

As to reliability, all one need say Ls that on its 
first twelve months' flying between I.K)ndon and 
Paris the pioneer express service was able to 
attain — even though a number of aids to bad- 
weather flying were lacking —a percentage of 
dependability as high as 94 ; while in regard to 
safety — though here again there were ^special 
risks which science and organisation will now 
remove — the Continental airways registered 
more than 700.000 miles of their first experi- 
mental flying, in all weathers, with the loss of 
the life of only one passenger atnl the injury of 
none. Mishaps there have been. Accidents we 
nuLst .still be prepared for. We cannot expect 
to establish a new mpde of transport like this 
wilh'uit paying some .sort of toll for the immense 
benefits we shall gain. 

'fUis whole question of risk is, of course, one of 
averages and of reliable statistics. There are 


elements of risk still which should not cxi.st 
when air routes are better equipped ; and .so 
long as there are such po.ssibilities of danger, 
lying in wait, so to say, for some abntjrtual 
weather conditions or circimistances, one cannot 
rest content in one'.s mind. At the same time, 
and when viewed in their proper relation to 
existing conditions, the figures 1 have been able 
to quote arg certainly most encouraging. 

It should before long, he says, be as 
safe to travel by air as by land and sea, 
^nd when high s|xeeds are entailed, air 
navigation should in some respects be 
even safer than very fast travel on the 
earth. Moreover, with reasonably large 
loads of passengers, mails and goods forth- 
coming regularly, an airway operation, 
with such improved' macliines as now exist, 
should have no difficulty at all in making 
progress. 

Already we can carry half a dor.eii passengers 
for the .same engine-power wc required last year 
to carry two. Tlie de.signer of commercial aero- 
planes is. indeed, constantly busy now with 
experiments and with the special problems 
which arise in the actual w'orking of airways. 
His machine must leave the ground quickly. It 
must fly at a high average speed. It must alight 
as slowly as possible. Above all, as one famous 
designer summarises it rather neatly, the aim 
must always be " to do the same work with just 
a little less power. ” 

Air routes must not only be main- 
tained, but extended rapidly; They must 
be regarded as a convenience to be ve- 
stricted to the few, but as a new factor 
in life which must ^ shared by all. This 
universal development of flying itt wliich 
trans-ocean, air-ship routes must pto their 
part, will require capital to the oi 
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manyrmilUons. Mi. Harper pleads elo- 
quently for a re«i)gnitioii by the various 
governments of the urgent necessity to 
assist commercial aviation in its pioneer 
stages. So long as the opening up of new 
airways is a matter of sheer unrelieved 
speculation, flying during the next few 
years will be doomed to a bare struggle 
for existence. Mr. Harper draws atten- 
tion to the invaluable uses of a mercantile 
air service as an adjunct to the naval and 
military air services. 

Though the design of service aircraft must 
take a line of its own, and though the commercial 
machine may develop in such a way that it will 
he of little use in future wars except as a trans- 
port or a form of auxiliary cruiser, the existence 
of large commercial firms will be of immense 
value to the war service. Their designing .staffs 
can be called upon ; tlieir resources for manu- 
facture on a large scale will be available instant- 
ly ; while commercial air routes, with their 
landing grounds, night-flying equipment, and 
.skilled^ staffs, will also prove of extreme utility 
ill time of war ; not forgetting the airway pilots 
who. though their training will have been 
different from that of service pilots, will none 
the less be available for all sorts of nori-coni- 
bative duty. 

No le.ss valuable will be the itses of 
■commercial development of fljdiig from 
the i)oiiit of view of stimulating trade. 

Though great cilii-s .«taiKl just where they did, 
it is none the le.ss a fact that Paris is almo.st as 
conveniently near bondon now, from the point 
of view of getting there and back in a day, a.s is, 
say, liinningliain. On the same basis we shall 
soon have Madrid as near London by airway as 
is t'flasgow at the present time l.>y railway ; while 
the air journey from lyoudon to .Rome will be 
made in. about the same, time we take to travel 
to Dublin by train and boat, business men will, 
in fact, now that we are really entering on the 
piiase of commercial air transport, find that the 
map of I’Jurope, so far as getting from place to 
place quickly is concerned, is les.s than hi^lf the 
size it used to be. 

Already we have lAid the foundations of a 
Kuropean airway system. In addition to the 
daily “ express *' .services from London to Paris, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam, one can travel on 
from Paris by air to Strasbourg, Geneva, and 
Prague; while from Amsterdam, via Ptemen, 
there are now three .services weekly to Berlin. 
Vienna has also been connected with Berlin, the 
service being so arranged that traveUers wlu> 
breakfast, say. in Vienna can reach Berlin in 
time for lunch. Recently the Paris-Prague 
service has been made a doily one, the journey 
being accomplished in about six hours. 

Plying is not only the fastest form of 
travel, but also the easiest. Mr. Harper 
draws a fascinating contrast between the 
ceniifpft and siniffliflcation of travelling 
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by aeroplane, and •ftie, iriitatioa and " 
unrest of an ordinary journey. 

Take, for example, a journey to Paris by boat 
and train. Yod get to Victoria in time, say, to 
catch a morning train. Then, after the usual 
formalities and the securing of a seat, yon settle 
down to a long and -fatiguing day. IHrst you 
have the journey *10 the coast ; then the ordeal, 
which is dreaded by so many, of the Ghanndi 
crossing, 'fheu there is the scramble for a seat 
in the Paris train, followed by more hours of 
travel before, in the evening, you arrive in Paris 
and ^xi to your hotel, quite tired out. 

Now take ^e airway. You find suddenly, we 
will suppose, that you 'must make an urgent 
journey to Paris tormorrow, getting there as 
soon as you can. You ring up and book a seat 
in the " air express.’' Next morning a motor-car 
picks you up in the West End and takes you out 
to Croydon Aerodrome, and, after brief Customs 
formalities, you are in the air. 

Specially- designed passehger aeroplanes have 
been put lately on the Continental airway.s, and 
they are proving remarkably comfortable. One 
new type, flying now on the daily service 
betw'een London and Paris, carries a pilot and 
eight passengAs. Tile latter are accommodated 
in armchair seats, luxuriously padded. The 
saloon they occupy is totally endo.sed and quite 
draught-proof, and there are wide side-windows 
from which they can obtain a full view of the 
land or seascape below\ A ji^ew refinement, 
which i.s very much appreciated, is the intro- 
duction of a .sound-dcadenmg partition between 
engine and sabam, w^hich reducc.s the noise, even 
when this fast machine i.s rushing through the 
air at more than two miles a minute, to just 
about what one is accustomed to in a tube train. 
Conversation becomes easily possible between 
passengers sitting near each other. 

Your air journey from Croydon to Le Bom-get, 
the air-port of Paris, take.s only al>oiil tw o hours, 
and yoii look down nonchalantly 011 the Channel 
from a height of several tlumsand feet. Its 
terrors are gone. 

You alight at the Paris air-port, and a motor- 
car takes you promptly into ,thc city. You 
have one vehicle for the whole air journey, and 
one ticket only instead of a bookfull. 

The cost of the journey to Paris, as 
compared with roughly for a first class 
rail and boat journey, is tfti guineas. 
For busy men, the saving in time wliicli 
works out at a cost of about £\ an hour on 
the difference between thp fares, is ob- 
viously worth while, and next summer we 
are promised fares from lyondon to Paris 
at seven guineas, which will mean a rate 
of only , about si veiiiK‘tice a mile. 

If figures ^eh as the.se can be quoted at this 
early stage of fiying, when the services are so 
few and Sie volume of traffic so trifling, it only 
iShows what should be possible ii\ the future — 
and in the not-far-dis^tant future— to place this 
new mode of travel within the reach practically 
ofall. 
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t]»E BREAK IN 

The collapse in prices is here with a 
vengeance, says Mr. J. George Frederick 
in the American Review of Reviews (No- 
vember), and few have any doubts as to 
the permanence of most of the lower levels, 
while even lower levels will probably be 
reached. When the drop was at last seen 
to be inevitable, many people hoped that 
the painful operation could be made 
gradual, but that was reckoning without 
the public. The public, knowing of 
declines in wholesale prices, continued 
its refusal to buy anything until the drop 
was reflected in retail prices as well. 

'I'hcii came out one of the mast effective 
ecouomic denouements e>'er known- the an- 
nouncement by Henry Ford of a return to pre- 
war prices on hi.s automobilc.s, with a preach- 
ment on the duty of putting business on a pre- 
war footing as soon a.s possible tliroiigh a general 
reduction in prices. The resist was a price 
stampede, tint so much in the automobile busi- 
ness as ill general Une.s of mercliandisc. Within 
two days after the h'ord announcement eighteen 
article's had dropped in price, and twenty days 
later over two hundred items of merchandise had 
markedly rececicd. Practically all merchandise 
of every description started on a downward 
career. It w’as not a mere puncture ; it was a 
blowout ! 

Ratios of Decline in Nine Months, 

The Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
i^ank at New York indicates the following 


dccliue.s in the first 

nine months of 

1920 

Per 

cent, decline. 

Peak 

Commodity 

from peak. 

Mouth 

Sugar 

31.8 

J une 

Wheat 

18.8 

May 

Com 

33.4 

May 

Oats 

50.0 

May 

Potatoes 
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Cotton 

27.4 
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W'ool 
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Serge 

11. 1 
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Silk 

720 

Jan. 

Hides 0> 

31.7 

Jan. 

Leather 

17.8 

Feb. 

Rubber 

42.4 

Jon. 


Mr. Ford is generally credited by busi- 
ness men and the public with having 
swung an effective axe upon the tottering 
war-time structure of high prices, by the 
single power of liis example. 

Automobile manufacturers great and smallmet 
in troubled ses.sion and could not agree to follow 
Mr. Ford, leaving the matter to individual 
decision. By October 10 a total of twenty-six 
manufacturers (including Ford) had announced 
l)rice reductions, averaging from 17 to 20 per 
cent. These manufacturers represent about 
three-fourths the total production. 


OF Reviews. 

HIGH PRICES. 

m 

The general extent of price reductions 
in all lines of merchandise, from a head 
of cabbage to a car load of lumber, has 
been more or less spectacular. 

Woollen-goods manufacturers cut 15 to 20 per 
cent. Silk is now 65 per cent, below the high 
•peak of last winter. Hides are down to prerwar 
price.s. Rubber is down to 27 cents (lower than 
at any time in its history), as compared with 52 
and 53 cents at the beginning of the year. Flour 
has come down u barrel, wheat 25 4 cents a 
bushel, and corn 43 cemts a bushel. Porfc has 
taken a drop from |43.50 to 131.50 a hundred 
pounds. C‘'>ttou-seed oil dropped from 22 J cents 
to 12| cents a pound. Leather is down from 
60 cents to 56 ; cotton from 33.6 down to 24.5. 
In three great basic' staples, corn, wheat, and 
cottou, 14,000,000,000 in value has evaporated 
in little more than a month. 

The articles more cpmnioiily in the public’s 
budget have gone down at wholesale with no 
small slide. Sugar has now fallen to 1 1 cents 
(from 22) and has produced a most anomalous 
situation among the refiners and others whose 
contraeta^'aiid commitments were large Coffee 
has dropped from 15.v rents to cents - a 
decline of over 50 per cent. Tea has come dow'U 
from 22 cents to 15 cents. Lard is off 8 cents a 
pound. Clothing has been coming down with 
almost no bottom in sight, further reductions 
being promised. It should be remembered that 
whereas the average war-time rise in price of 
other articles was 100 per cent., clothing went 
up 177 per cent. 

The index tigiire.s collected l)y Dun and 
Bradstreet tell the tale statistically in 
mass. Tlie Bradstreet index for prices 
of thirty-one articles a year ago was 
54.90, and on October 9 of this year it was 
54.24, a reduction of 13.4 per cent. 

The Dun figures indicate eighty-two price 
rece-ssions and fifteen advances. Of the .seventy- 
.six comiuoditie.s listed by Bradstreet's. ten 
advanced, thirty-six declined, and thirty re- 
mained unchanged. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Labour on September 19 indicated that 
potatoes had declined 44 per cent, in thirty days. 
Declines in food prices were reported general in 
fifty-one cities. 

Cotton goods, which have been exceedingly 
high, took a tumble late in September. A large 
maker of cotton cloth announced a cut of one- 
Ihird, and a leading .shirt and collar manufac- 
turer announced a 10 to 30 per cent, reduction. 

The two big Chicago mail-order houses 
added to the list of large factors reducing 
prices by annoiiiicing on September 23 
cuts of 10 to 25 per cent, from the prices 
printed in their latest catalogues. 
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Woollen mills reduce4 prices to a 
sufficient extent tyjj take J10.50 off the 
cost of an average suit of clothes. Suits 
that sold at J50 are now $30. 

At the convention of tHe Purchasing 
Agents’ Association in Chicago on October 
JOth, it was predicted that prices would 
(Ic'cline as much as 50 per cent, in the 
next six months. That is how expert 
buyers regard the situation. The retailers, 
however, are still bolding fast to the old 
prices, but are so heavily stocked with 
goods bought at high prices that they will 
1 )l‘ compelled sooner or later to sell. 


The public has, however, steadfastly refused 
to buy with any freedom,. »and is literally laying 
siege upon the retailers. It is believed tliat 
“ the impossible " must happen ; dealers’ stocks 
must be moved, A:en if at loss. It is conceded 
to be economically unsound for business to refu.se 
to follow the naturallaws of econoniic.s by hold- 
ing out for prices based on the costs of yesterday. 

It is cynically pointed out that dealers 
did not want to raise prices almost daily 
when the market went the otlief way. 
Bankers have pointed out the fact that 
cuts in prices are producing sales — thereby 
easing credits and releasing millions in 
capital. 


GABLES AND THEIR USES. 


A writer in the Ntnt' York Commerce 
Monthly (November) makes a strong 
])k*a for the extension of cable facilities 
l)t;tween America and both Europe and 
Asia. Ap.'irt from the growing commercial 
needs for more cables, he points out that 
their use in the service of newspapers is 
an important factor in the improvement 
i)f international relations. 

Mult.ipliejition of the avoimcs by which infor- 
iiiiition may })e dispatched from any given 
territory inevitably makes the .suppre.sjiioii or 
distortion of news more difficult. It is perhaps 
especially unforluiiate that the racitic regions 
wlie.ro the frontiers of four races touch, with all 
tluir potentiality for misnndci.slarniing and the 
stirring of racial i>rcjndict*s, shonl<l be so poorly 
[novitled with means of coimnunicalion to this 
i'aintry. 

He points out that botli Japnii and the 
Tuited sStates intend to spend about 
.1)8, ()(»:), (MR) on each of their tiewe.st battle 
cruisers, wliereas this sum would ])robal.dy 
%nliice to duplicate the entire' existing 
cable plant from America across the 
i^icific, and besides building up the trade 
of the two nations, would give increased 
i.icilities for acquiring news about each 
t>ther to both countries. 

Cable rates have been lowered as the 
Hnes have multiplied and traffic has 
hicrea.sed. 

The first trans- Atlantic rate of one pound per 
" ord. with a minimum of twenty words, ha.s been 
I educed by progressive steps to the present tariff 
'd a shilling a word flat for ordinary messages 
;ind substantially half rales for deferred messages. 

1 here has lately been a substantial reduction in 


the rates to South America and to the Tar East. 
It seems probable, that one of the first cfl'ect.s of 
radio competitioit will bl* to cause a reduction of 
cable rates, and an improvement in service 
through a diversion of press matter and «>ther 
bu.sine.ss where secrecy and absolute accuracy 
are not essential, thus clearing the t allies for 
the exclusive use t>f strictly ooUmcrcial and 
urgent personal .business. The experience of the 
last live years has couclnsively demonstrated 
that the amount of business which is available 
for the cal.>lcs is limited tmly l:>y the physical 
capacity of the lines and the ability of the 
operating companies to keep rates at a point 
which will attract bn.siness. 

The statistics of trade between the 
United Kingdom lind India and China 
together, which increased from 300 million 
dollars in 1870 to 775 millions in 1918, 
and between the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A., which increased within the same 
period from 450 million dollars to 2,675 
millions, show how' great ha.s been the 
influence of telegraphic facilitie.s in bring- 
ing nations together. . It has intro- 
duced an element of stability' into inter- 
national trade which was jmpo.ssible wffien 
intercourse depended solely on the mails. 

Until the cable was available the importer 
was compelled to place his orders without current 
quotations either of the nmrfcet in which he had 
to buy or of the market in which he proposed to 
sell. Within the memory of many men still 
active, every American importer who bought iu 
Europe faced the risk involved in having his 
orders, carried out more than a month after he 
had received his last information on market 
conditions abroad. So, too, if a sudden change 
in conditions here made it advisable to increase 
or decrease his otder.s, more than a month 



greater. In trade with the Orient, the best part 
of a year was necessary t<^ complete a single 
transaction. 

The greater reliability and secrecy of, tbe 
cables make them, in combination with the 
international land lines, Supremely important . 
in the transaction of the world's business. 
Even the best mail communication is far too 
slow ^ allow of its being relied upon exclusively 
for tne use of comtnerce. Wireless is yet far 
from i^rfect, and while its utility is unquestion- 
ably increasing, experts differ widely as to 
whether it can be wholly depended upon in the 
near future to meet the growing demand for 
additional avenues of intercourse between the 
nations. The tw'o utilities each have their own 
place, and their <levclr)pnicnt may be expected 
to proceed independently. 

Just as the telephone, contrary to many 
predictions, did not make the tdegraph* 
obsolete, but rather increased its useful- 
ness, so it may be safely predicted that 
radio and cable are likely to supplement 
one another for many years to come, the 
development of each increa.sing the useful- 
ness of the other. 

Under auch conditions, manufacturers 
had to depend upon imix^rting and ex-, 
porting houses, and to allow them the 
widest latitude of judgment in regard to 
trade. With the cable he can now export 
directly if he wishes, and keep in as 
intimate touch with his foreign business 
as he does with his domestic sales depart- 
ment. Markets have to-da 3 ^ become 
absolutely international. 

Wireless telegraphy , in comparison with 
the cable service, is at a great disadvan- 
tage, although it has probablj" brought 
about a reduction in the rates of cables. 

Tlic cable is dependable in its operation and 
its mt:.ssagfcs are secret, and, while' the high- 
vSfHjed, x^cschankally operated radio stations are 
not greatly affected by atmospheric and mag- 
netic conditions, their vibrfttions are spread 
broa(ica.st, so that a comparatively simple 
mechanism enables any one to read tham. The 
radio is in effect a party line, upon whrch the 
whole world may listen in. 

The writer insists that until some 
elective international degree has been 
reached for placing the world’s Cable 
system under neutral control America 
must concentrate upon the ext^ion of 
American cables. 

Without such a system American foreign trade 
is faced with the difficulties inseparable from 


The entire cost of an American cable system 
which would give us direct communication with 
the priiicipnl commercial nations of Europe, 
South .Ameriva, and the Par East, would be a 
comparatively small sum compared with the 
cost pf the newly-built American merchant 
marine. It would give, the commerce of the 
United States what it needs, and what the 
commerce of: the older countries already ha.s. 
The spending of thousands of millions on means 
of transportation for American trade i.s a doubt- 
ful prospect so long as this country ha.s no 
proper facilities for the agents who spread that 
trade, and as long as the ships which carry it can 
communicate only with the consent of foreign 
nations, or through foreign-owned agencies. 

In certain regions pr^esent cable facilities arc 
so congested that, apart from national Con- 
siderations. new American cables would .serve a 
pressing international need. The most acute 
need for additional cable facilities at the present 
time is in the Pacific Ocean. While over the 
north Atlantic cables traffic has practically 
quadrupled since 1913, in the same period 
Pacific cable traffic has increased nearly nine- 
fold. On account of the great distance between 
the Pacific ports of the United States and the 
Asiatic centre, s of commerce, much of our businc.'^ 
with the Par East must be done by cable The 
Department of Commerce estimates that the 
cable ])lays a part in .is much as S5 per cent. <ii 
our transactions with the Otient. Serioiifl fiuclii 
ations in commodity prices and iu the price oi 
.silver, the circulating medium in several of the 
important coimnercial nations of the <.)ricnt, 
have made the need for .speedy comiiiiuiicatin^ 
with these regions more imperative. In ailditioii 
to this, our trade with the countries beyond Iho 
Pacific has increased greatly since. 191.3 'Ihc 
result has been that the single span of cable 
r^hich connects this country, the Pliilippines, 
China, India and Japan has been greatly over- 
loaded. In 191.3 the traffic over this single line 
of communication was approximately 
words. In 1918 4,290,000 words were sent 
across this same cable wire. Ifi 1919 the total 
exceeded 5,000,000 words. 

Ko alternative route exists at present for 
most of this bdsiness. The British cable from 
Bamfiel<r to Australia is overcrowded wiS 
traffic, and the other route.s via Europe are 
also congested. Kestoratiou of the Mediter- 
ranean route, which got intb disrepair during 
the war, has not yet been completed, and the 
lines across Europe and the Ear East, depending 
upon land lines ^oss eastern Europe and Asia, 
are uuav^lablc at preset. 

Some slight relief is being afforded by 
the radio stations which have a present 
capacity of from 10,000 to 15,000 woid-s 
a day, but both commercial interests and 
scientific men sure agreed that only 
laying of another Pacific cable will aflord 
permanent relief. . 
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elapsed before he could be assured that his doing business over a system largely owned and 
instructions had been obeyed. With other managed by the commeirial rivals of the United 
parts of the wwld the time required was. even States. * 
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WAS ^^JS. TSAR MURDERED BY GERMANS ? 


That Tsar Nicholas II. was murdered 
"not only by Germans, or, What is the 
same thing, Magyar ass^ns, but for 
motives of German policy and with the 
connivance, if not at the instigation, of the 
German Government," is a contention 
put forward by Mr. John Pollock in the 
November Fortnightly Review. The evi- 
dence for the German plan for dealing 
with the Tsar came to Mr. Pollock from 
two sides, first, a former member of the 
l.Kima, who learned it in Petrograd, and 
coniraunicated it before the Tsar's murder, 
and, second, an officer who had been in 
the Emperor’s bodyguard, had held high 
command under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and was in correspondence with 
agents within the Bolshevik headquarters 
ill Moscow. 

Mr. Pollock begins his narrative with a 
statement of the German control of 
Moscow in the middle of 1918. The city, 
hi: says, was then full of Germans, and 
liractically occupied by German and 
Aiistrian troops. The statue of General 
Skobelev, wdio had loudly voiced Russian 
li.itred of Germany, was i tilled down. At 
Iciist tw^o direct wires connected Berlin 
the Kremlin, and another with the 
iiDiise of Count Mirbach, the German 
aniba.ssador. " A strong force of Ger- 
mans, looking ill at ease in the Russian 
Init in which they w^ere disguised, guarded 
tile quarter where Mirbach resided, w’hile 
tlie rest of the town was a parade-ground 
h'T Austrian troops, nominally prisoners 
’h war, but dad in brand new Austrian 
ii(id service uniforms, marching in regular 
h>3 Illations, . . . No one on the spot had 
imy doubt that the Germans could in a 
siTigle night have taken open control of 
the andent SiUsdan capital and with it 
itll the machinery " of government in 
Moscow/' 

What, then, was to be the dintmemeni of the 
jlriinia the first act of which wa$ played by the 
)na^ traina that transported Lenin and his 
coufederates to Russia and the second staged in 
tragi-farcical ‘'srt" of Brest-Litovsk ? 
did the Germans propose to make use of 
-^Jt hoias 11. onte they had mm in their power ? 
. As the tale was told to thus r Nicholas, 
“J I he Act of Abdication signed at Pskov, had 
J^wuicated tlie throne of Russia ; not only in his 
person^, but for hia son as WeU. This was 
pT(;biibly m ^ uliifa vires, bpt its invalidity, 


if it was Invalid, pould not be relied pni It 
would hot be enough how to produce Alehis the 
Tsarevich, and, declaring him le^al wearer of 
the imperial crown in place of his father who 
had resigned it, get 1pm to support the Genoan 
claims. To make sure. Nicholas hmi.self was 
required. But, since he could not be rcUed on to 
execute the policy of the enemy he had fought, 
he was required only to make way for the son, 
a weakly boy who could be better managed. 
The plan was, therefore, to bring back both 
father and son to Russia, when Nicholas should 
recant his, abdication as having beefi obtained 
under pressure, and then again solemnly abdi- 
cate, but with this difference, that he would now 
abdicate in favour of his .son Alexis. Alexis 
would thus be legal Tsar of all the Russians. He 
it would be who should then sign the jieace of 
-Brest-Litov.sk. 

And What of the future ? That, too, was pre- 
•pared for. Alexis would be Tsar, but a minor, 
and therefore a regency must be instituted. 
The regent should be the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
the ex- Empresses brother, and, that assurance 
might be doubly sure, the boy Emperor should 
be married to a Gcrniau princess. With a 
Geniian Empn^ss, of whose sympathies this time 
the (.Vexmans would make sure, a German regent, 
and the position legalised by Nicholas's formal 
recantation of the ban he had pronounced 
against his sou. the Germans might feel reason- 
ably secure against attacks on their governance 
of Russia from a juridical point of view : from 
the practicid .standpoint the overthrow of the 
Bolsheviks, who would with their connivance 
vanish from the scene, and the restoration of 
order, would give them a hold so strong as to 
make it almost impossible to dislodge them. 
Thus assured both legally and actually, they 
woidd proceed to ii.se the resources of Rus.sia to 
feed the starving population of Germany and 
buttrers their weakening Western Front against 
the Allies. 

But, as we know, the plan failed. 
Nicholas refused to be a party to the 
sclieme, his words, as reported to Mr, 
Pollock hy the officer from whom he 
derived his information, beiflg : 'WE vrill 
not be a traitor to my people. " And after 
the failure the Germans determined to 
close the lips not only of the Tsar, but 
also of til those with whom he had been in 
tondi and who might have disclosed the 
secret. 

Only afUr the murder of Nicholas II. did the 
Germans officially decamp from Moscow. There- 
after their work was underground. This is , 
the crucial ptoof that when he was gone the 
policy ti^y had pursued became vain, and ilie 
Justification of the view put forward here. Kitiw- 
ing, as. ^ have reason to bdieve we do, what was 
asked of the Tsar, we see clearly that his refusal 
to do the GenUaa work was an ample, and the 
oply rea.soD for his death, in the fi^ place; 

■ ■ 
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once he rejected the Oermans’ offer he became 
useless to them : in the second, because he was a 
j, witness to it, an active dancer. There was no 
further reason why they and their Bolshevik 
millions should not fling him, like carrion, to glut 
the appetite of the criminals w^ho composed the 
bulk ol the latter’s rank and file ; and there was 
every reason why they should wish to suppress 
all possible testimony to the traitorous deal 
they had proposed. The Knperor Nicholas II. 
gaye his life, and, yet harder, the lives of the 
only beings he loved, rather than be false to his 
trust. 

This is a new reading of a tragic episode 
in history, and, if true, it fully justifies 


Mr. Pollock's comr^nt that “ however 
unpalatable the idea may be to some 
people, we owe the downfall of the main 
German intrigue in Russia to the loyalty 
of Rhssia and her Allies of the Tsar, 
whom his enemies falsely accused of being 
a traitor to both." Tried by the test of 
probability, Mr. Pollock adds, the theory 
accounts for the facts we know about the 
Tsar's death, and it accounts for all of 
them. The key fits the lock. To the 
best of my bfclief, it is the only one that 
does." 


THE FRENCH ACADEMV’S LATEST RECRUITS. 


In spite of all mistakes made by preju- 
dice or ignorance, and in defiance of the 
gibes of a hundred satirists, the French 
Academy continues to liold a prominent 
])lace in tSe current history of cultivation, 
writes Mr. Edmund Go.sse in the Edin- 
hurgh Review (October). " It may be 
irrcsi.stible for its critics to laugh at its 
errors, and to regret the longevity of some 
of its members ; but there is no doubt 
whatever that its extinction would leave 
a melancholy void in the centre of the 
activities of T-Curopean literature." 

Mr. Gosse asserts that if the great war 
had lasted longer, or if the fate of Paris 
had been further imperilled, the French 
Academy might have even come to an end. 
In normal times, whenever one of the forty 
members of the Academy dies, the remain- 
ing members elect Ms successor. But 
during the ^ar the Academicians were so 
widely dispersed and so much distracted 
by war work, that no meetings for election 
could be held. An unprecedented condi- 
tion tliereupon developed. Death after 
death impoverished a body, which saw no 
means of restoring its numbers, and wMch 
yet must so restore them or must ulti- 
mately cease to exist. 

At the moment of the Armistice the Academy 
.saw itself reduced to two-thirds of its full 
strength. 

Already, before the Armistice, the gravity of 
the situation had been the subject of much 
anxiety, and various members, among' whom 
I think 1 may be allowed to mention M Maurice 


Barres, had been active in disCus-siug the inode 
ill wrhich ratastn)phe might be avoided and in 
considering provisionally w^hat names should be 
selected to till up the lacuvcr iu each section of 
the Academy. One of the first olxservaliojus 
made by these guardians of the Cupola wjw 
that the vSentiment of the nation, and of the 
Academy itself, \va.s in favour of eonfemiig tiii‘ 
signal honour of the palm-leaves upon severnl 
of those who had been mainly active in btinirinj; 
the resistance of France to a victorious cio.se. 
That the great soldiers had not contributed 
much, or anything, to what could definitely lie 
styled literature, was not held to be an objection 
to this course. 

Accordingly the first reception of a now 
member to the Academy was that oi 
Marshal Joffre on December 2()th, 1918. 
None had taken place for more than four 
years, when M. Bergson had succeeded, 
in a time of apparent peace, to the chair 
of Emile Olli\der. . 

The general puVilic in Paris showed sucl^a 
violent appreciation of the ” immortalisatio“' 
of the great soldier, and clamoured so loudly for 
a repetition of the experience, that those who 
had the real dignity of the Academy most at 
heart became alarmed for the claims of imagin- 
ation, .style, and scholarship, which were fh® 
proper objects of its soUcltufie. Hence, it was 
determined, before honouring any more un- 
lettered, or faintly lettered, public men, to ado 
to the body several writers of unquestioned 
merit. 

There were now but twenty-seven 
members of a body normally fixed at forty» 
and the necessity for. filling up the ranl^ 
was pressing. On March 20th, 1919, ^ . 
Rene Boylesve, the novelist, wj^feceived 
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;o fill the place of Alfred Mezieres. The 
itage was to be nexftepresented, by the 
election of M. Francois de Curel. Never 
;iMcc the hour of its creation was the 
i'reiich Academy so rapidly reorganised 
IS it was in 1919. 

Monseigneur Alfred Baudrillart was received, 

»ii tlie 10th of May, to fill the place left early in 
,Ik' war by the sudden death of the Comte Albert 
if Man. He is a great orator, a fervent Catholic 
)ro])agaiidist, ancl a master of apologetics ; and 
ic has taken up a strong patriotic attitude 
igainst those w'ho, like certain pro-Cerman 
)rt'latos of Spain, have criticised i*ufavourably 
he attitude of the (lallican Church. 

'riic lay Academicians wear green coats on 
,\liioh golden palm-leaves are applied. The 
licss of the ecclesiastical members follows an 
'li(piette which the outsider may not attemi)t 
M .'iccount for. Moiiseigueiir Baudrillart was 
cccived in a black robe edged with red, and of 
course without a sword. When, however, a 
;l>ort time later he was called upon to adorn the 
■( LH'ption of At. J ules Cambou, it was <il»servcd 
.liiit he was eiilirely cla<l in that colour which is 
;iliod " Roman violet," but which is actually a 
kind oi iinligo blue distiugui.shcd as much as 
[vKsihlc! from the '' pourpre cnrdiualicc " jof the 
V.ilicau. These details uius1 not be held uu- 
wc^rlliy of the notice of the Muse, for they reflect 
Llu; ingenuities of three hundred years. 

AI. Jules Canibon was .soon afterwards 
cl'v'ctcd, and, in what Mr. Gosse calls “ tlic 
hour of the politicians," tlie veteran 
Clemenceau took las scat under the 
Cupola. 

Ibit there may be too many political candi- 
‘li'lo.s for immortality. What can hare led 
M l/Oiiis Barthou to covet the green coat and 
bu: palms. <»r what can have induced the 
AKKleiny to consent to admit him to its body, 
ijr*' (jviestions w^hich. it would need much ac- 
|lii;\iiitance with the niider-currents of Parisian 
intrigue to decide. Al. Barthou is a politician 
pure and simple, who has held a portfolio in 
several Governments. He has the reputation 
uf being a " moderate " man, and he has not 
slit I A ll him.self enthusia.stic aiiout the alliance 
England. He collects coins, it is said, in 
Idsure moments, w'hich have never been 
t'Ullieitntly protracted to allow him, so far as I 
have been able to discover, to w*rite or publish 
anything of any literary signiflcance. It is the 
^’l akness of an Academy to be amenable to 
‘biinivs which are invisible to those who regard 
styK: oj scholarship as the signs manutd of 
‘Htcred competence. M, liouis Barthou has 
made an Immortal, and it is not for a 
lorvigu barbarian to question the wisdom of his 
rs in so honouring him. We must hope that 
will not live to exclaim, like Tithonus : 
j 1^ eleft.se me, and restore me to -the ground.'* 

I Marshal Foch> whose claims to literary 
^ttiinence; as the author of various text 
l“»oks of^uilitaiF science which have 
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already achieved iiumortAlity, were much 
more serious than those of M. Clemenceau, 
was elected to tha Academy in 1918, but 
Wfus unable to take his seat until February 
of this 3 ^ear. Since that date the elections 
have been more stijctly confined to men 
of real literary prestige. M. Henry 
Bordeaux, the Marqiais de Flers, M. 
Joseph Bedier, and M. Andre Chevrillon, 
have in turn l^eeii elected and taken their 
seats ill the Academy, and the last of the 
recruits to fill the seJits that .were vacant 
during the war was General Eyautey. 
He had been elected, in fact, no less than 
eight years ago. But Ms wildly romantic 
career has kept him in the discharge of his 
military dutie.s in Northern Africa. Mr. 
Gosse notes that his few books, which 
'i:uned him his admission to the Academy 
even in 1912, were described by Mgr. 
Duchesne, who received him with an 
official address V>f welcome, as being 
" austere, intensely technical, rarely in- 
telligible to the average reader." 



Korifudwen] ICbrisUttuiu 

The New President. 

Prance has elected Millerand President, and he 
will play a personal r61e in politics. 
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IS LITERARY CRITICISM DEAD ? 

■ . . 

The passion of the average book-reading We have come to regard the prononuce- 
Englishman to learn what other people ment 6f any anonymous reviewer’s tln\e 
are writing about the books he hopes to lines in a morning “picture papw as of 
read has now reached im ironic and sterile equal importance^ with that of the gentii ne 
stage. So says Mr. Thomas Moult in The critic who has served sqmesort of appnjti- 
English Review (November). ticeship to his trade. 


A little while ago, the critical pronounce* 
inents of our literary -weeklies were of definite 
assistance to the reader in forming an opinion 
of the worth of new publications ; nio.st of us, 
indeed, ate able to look back at (and sigh for) 
the dayvS when a critical notice in which .some 
book or other received favourable regard was a 
LM.ii.Liiti-c of tlie selling-out of a whole edition 
'In- first few days following the appear- 
ance of the notice. Even in the year before the 
war there existed a Northern bookseller whose 
habit it was to commence the week’s busine.s% 
by ordering up to a hundred copies of a new 
volume which had been the especial choice and 
the subject of favourjable comment in the local" 
Sunday journal of the previou.s day. And Mr. 
Arnold Bennett's weekly causerte in The A'cta 
At*e is known to have made an gven more 
practical impression. But at the present 
moment. Iw all accounts, although the critical 
essays in fue review,? are read with a.s great an 
enthusiasm as they were ever, their tone niakes 
no appreciaVde difference to the practical lif<? 
of the book.s themselves. 

Publishers assert that advertisement 
and criticism alike are useful to them 
merely in keeping their harnes before the 
piibhc, and a.s a record of their publica- 
tions. If this, is really so, why do piib- 
hshers still pay ten, fifteen or twenty 
guineas for full-page advertisements in 
the literary jounitils ? 

The surpri^ng fact is that modern 
writers are just as anxious as ever for 
favourable nptice.s of their liooks. 

Wejix)me, fherefore, to a. recognition of three 
things : that the critical journals aife being read ; 
that authors are concerned with whatever the 
critical journalists choose to say about their 
writing.? ; and that the critical journal is Stih 
a valuable link between the three individuals 
concerned in the issue of a book. And yet, 
withal, there was never a period of letter.? in 
which criticism wielded less influence over the 
reading of intelligent men. 

Mr, Moult attribute ±he decay of 
literary criticism to the abseajqe rfl any 
literary critic of real emiqenc^ and per- 
sonal prestige. Criticism a3 a whdk is 
suspected, and not withput reason, of 
■ li'iiii-liiK-i, self-intere.st, and fayountism. 




lyEADiNG Article 

SHOBO* CUTS TO 

Mr. Frederick A. Talbot, author of many 
hooks on the utilisation olwa^e products 
from industri^ purposes, contributes a 
number of fasciiiatinj; suggestions for 
domestic economy to The World's Work 
(November). In the midst of universal 
complaints about the difficulty of living 
at the pr^nt tinie, the inventor, Mr. 
Talbot declares, is revelling in a situation 
which gives the widest scope for. his 
fertility of thought and resourcefulness. 

It may be the discovery of means by 
which the life of a suit of clothes ma^*^ be 
piolonged by fifty per cent, or the con- 
simiption of coal cut down by one half, 
or it may be some new idea which results 
iti saving time and labour in the home. 

It is the cooking stove, says Jlr. Talbot, 
w iiich sends the fuel bill soaring. - 

Tlie old-fashioned kitchener with its trapadous 
!;i and hurricane draught is a glutton for fuel, 
the consumption is as heavy when the 
cssi'iitial operation has been completed. Several 
ilidiiict improvements upon the traditional 
! .uigi* have been made. One is the combined 
r.i oe;, another is an extension of the slow 
< «'mbu.stiofi stove adapted to anthracite; a 
third is the gas stove and hot -water boilers. 

i n the case of the first, the fire can be instantly 
.i(l,jpti*d to culinary or tlrawdug-rooin reqnire- 
iiM-rits. The upper part or side of the stove 
I oiistitutes the'^byen around which, hy the 
iDuiupulation of a simple Hue, the products of 
> wmbustion-~that is, the heat- may be circu- 
I d-od. to perform cooking operations, while an 
ingenious device allows the fire to be enclo^l 
«<' present a boiling support. W hen the cooking 
L.isk is completed, the stove can V’e converted 
inio an ppeh grate, coinciding with the latest 
i> liras in tUs direction, and which, when so 
t inverted, conveys no visible signs of being 
:iv.ulable for CttUnary purposes. 

A 1 11 this instance the convension system is 
imdoubtedly ecbtionucal in fuel consumption, 
ill isniuch as when open the fire burns dowb 
and yet cleairly.' In its latest form tliis grate 
will ev^ fulfil the objects of the accepted 
iitchetter in regard to hot water. At. the back 
boiler is fiitroduced^ and in such a manner that 
h >t a^ured, vifiether the stove be used 

I'pcii. d^i^sed,''.. V .. 

Another tm^vetnent,* r^ultixig from 
tlio inci^amfilg tendency to ^iininii^ the 
kitchen as such from the modern smal^ 
house, i$ tim iuyeutiou of a portable 
(ii esser which IS a of combination of 
tile usi^ dmser, s^boa^d, and kitchen 
cupbosak^- 


IN THE Reviews. ' ■ '^y 

CHEAPER LIVING. 

The yacttum washer is aixother recent 
invention with great posabilities. 

With the vadium washer, which accomplishes 
with clothes in the viash-tnb work comparable 
with the vacuum cleaner upon the floor, a dis- 
a^eeable duty is not only performed exped- 
itiously but with the minimum of energy, while 
pronounced saving is effected in regard to soap. 
Finally — and this is a feature which wdll appeal 
to the careful housewife — ^the wear and tear 
imposed upon the textiles is so slight as to be 
negligible. In th'e.se days, of high costs, when 
displaoemeUt of necessaries is often a searching 
problem, enhanced life of articles in everyday 
use is no mean advantage. 

Various inventions specially applicable 
to liouses in the country also promise a 
great saving in labour and expense. One 
•is the oil-fired stove which compete.s 
successfully with the gas-stove, and is 
without odour or smoke, besides' being 
economical. Another is the system of 
combining the petrol engine with the 
electric generator. 

It was the war which was respo-usible' for 
perfection in this field being recorded. Combined 
petrol motor-electric sets were in w^idespread 
request for the economical .supply of electric 
energy for lighting, pumping, and general powder 
pm'poses upon the battlefield. 

One such installation, depending upon 
a two-stroke petrrd motor of less than 
3-horse power, can be fitted into four 
cubic feet of space. 

The motor is directly coupled tt) a compound- 
wound generator having an outjmt of 1,250 
w'atts, while the installation includes a ] 15 
ampere-hour intermittent rating battery, and 
switchboard, of the simplest design. Kvcii those, 
who art somewhat apprehensive of electricity, 
regarding it as a my.sterion.s force, can operate 
this installation without feiur. Tt is adequate to 
supply’ current for ten 30rcandle-po\ver lamps 
at a cost of one penny per hour, even with petrol 
costing nearly four shillings a gallon, 

Means have been discovered for reno- 
vating electric lamps by a simple process 
which restores the lamp to as good con- 
dition as when new at a price* equal to 
one-third of the original cost. Mr. Talbot 
describes other interesting inventions 
which all promise well, 
from the pertaction of various devices to lengthen . 
the life of footwear ; the eliiuitt|ttton of the 
golosh by the interpod.tion of a rubber sole 
betWeea the outrt and the inner soles ; the 
atiiisfttiott of io^oved protectors for attachf 
meui'^t parts subjected to the maidixuim of 
wfac i .as well as the iucteasiug resort to 
tor the outer soles in place of the more exp«^ve 
.leatixer,' 
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• CHINA’S STRONG MAN. » 


It is a great tiling, pejihaps the greatest 
of which a Chinaman can boast, to have 
desceucled from Confucius. Unlike most 
Europeans, the humblest Chinaman can 
trace his aiice.stry for fhousands of years, 
and it is established that the Coiifucian 
family, though widely .scattered over the 
north of China, has liad its headquarters 
in the same locality in Shantung since 
500 B.C. Interesting stories arc told 
about the late Duke Confucius and others 
by the Right Hon. Sir John Jordan, in the 
Nineteenth (cntHry (December). The 
author was one time H.K.M. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plcnipotenti* 
ary in Pekin. 

The late Duke Confucius claimed to be» 
the seventy-sixth in descent from the 
Great Sage. When he lunched with the 
writer at the Legation, about two years 
ago. a motor-car mishap made him late, 
and '■ he fined himself .several glasses of 
wine.'’ 

He talkeff freely about the political ronditiou 
of ShantuiJi;, China'.s “ .sacred province," au<l 
coirnncnted in bitter teriii.s (in the h»Teigii 
aggression to which it had been .subjected for 
twenty years. J turned the conver.salion to the 
European peace terni.s which were then under 
discu-ssion, and asked him what he thought of 
President Wilson’s iMUirteeu I’oints. " Who is 
Pre.sident Wilson .■* " was his prompt and ingenu- 
OU.S reply. 

And yet the Duke was seriously con- 
sidered by the foreign pres.s, after the 
fall of the Mancliu dynasty, as a possible 
successor to the throne of Cliina. 

In a different category is Yuan vSliih- 
Kai) the strong man of China. The writer 
has a deep admiration and intimate know- 
ledge of this •diplomat who had the mo.st 
difficult charges of the Empire in his 
hands, Korea and Shantung. Yuan Shih- 
Kai was quite a young man when the 
intrigues -at SecHil began to * undermine 
Chinese authority in Korea, The King 
“ was past master in intrigue, knew every 
move in a game which he played with 
consummate skill for forty years, and 
might have saved his kingdom if he had 
devoted to its Government a fraction of 
the care and trouble he took to divert 
the public revenues into his ' private 
treasury.^* And there were the Japanese. 
The war, of course, put an end to Chinese 


ambitions in Korea, and after reforming 
the artny on modern lines. Yuan was sent 
to Shantung. 

Shantung then, a.s now. was the political 
storm-centre of China. The f'.ernian Emperor 
had been looking out for a '' coaling station ’’ 
in China., and had come to an understandiiie 
with his Imperial Brother in Rii.s.sia by which 
they were each to appropriate to themselves 
desirable slices of Chinese territory. A mission- 
ary riot in the province occurred at. an opportniK* 
moment to fiirnish the neee.ssary pretext, aini 
Kiao-chow, the finest harbour in China, passii! 
into ('Tcrman hands. .^11 these acts of foreign 
aggression exa.sperated the i;>eoplc of Sliantiiii'i 
beyond mea.sure. As iuimigrauts to Manchnh i, 
they had seen Russian encroachineul at W(ir]-. 
there, aiid now they were called iii>on t«) witnes.s 
a (ierrnan application of the same Imperialislu' 
policy to their rovn province. The result was 
the Boxer outbreak, w hich made its first mioii- 
fesiation in vShantuiu:. and but for Viian Shih 
Kai'.s firm handling would undoubtedly have 
attained even wider pri^portions than it difi. 

But Yuan Shi h-Kai's greatest achieve- 
ment has been educational and not 
military. As Viceroy of Chilli, he obtained 
a decree ordering the abolition of tlic 
old system of Civil Service IvxaTiiinatioiis 
which kept China backward. Also, in 
spite of the present lapse, Yuan lived lo 
see his country practicall>' free fn)ni 
po|)py cultivation. 

On tlie death of the Empress Dowager, 
in 19<)8, Yuan was dismissed from office 
and lived in retirement for over two years, 
lie “ sought lo persuade himself that the 
ideal existence was to be found in fishing 
and planting trees. ’ ’ Tlie ' ‘ will- to-power ' 
was too strong, and when the revolution 
broke out at Wuchang he was the onl> 
man for whom the troops would fight. 
He was forced into accepting a republic, 
though he would have been content 
retain the boy Emperor as a figurehead. 

♦ However strange and even fantastic that 
arrangement may appear to We.steni eyes, if 
hail at least the merit of avoiding the violemt 
and bloodshed which have accompanied siiniby 
change.*} in Ru.ssia and other countries, and it 
has been observed with good faith on both sidc.s. 
The boy Empetor, a bright and intelligent lad, 
still lives in his Palace in the cnjdyment of hi.‘ 
Civil List and maintains friendly relations witt 
the successive Presidents of the Republic 
. . .. For the next four years Yuan Shih-Ka' 

was the absolute ruler of China:, and it is probable 
that no other man has in modem times exercised 
such ooruplete control over such a vast area oi 
exacted the unquestioning oliedience oLfib man) 
millions of people. " w. 



FOREIGN OPINI% 



- GERMANY. 


In foreign affairs the first place in 
interest, at least at the beginning of the 
month, was held bj' the Aastrian elections. 
It may be an advantage at this point to 
recount a little past liistory, since Austrian 
domestic political affairs have been largely 
neglected in the British Press, though 
nothing appears more certain than that,* 
w ith the entry of Austria into the League 
of Nations, foreshadowed during the 
month, and the need for a decision on the 
(juestion of .'\ustrian adherence to Ger- 
many — riotliing is more certain than that 
these two possibilities are likely to Tuake 
Austrian political developments of a great 
Kuropean importance in the near future. 
September last, then, saw the end of the 
Austrian National Constituent As.sembly 
which was elected in February, 1919, after 
the Revolution and the flight of the 
I'hnperor Karl. In this body the Socialists 
had n majority, and although they were 
compelled by the smallness of their 
majority over the Christian Socials (Chrhi- 
lichsoziulen) to enter into a coalition wth 
their rivals, they succeeded in retaining 
:ill the most important portfolios, includ- 
mg the office of President of the Republic, 
Herr Seitz, and the State Chancellor, Dr. 
Renner. 

During practically the whole of its 
existence the Constituent Assembly had 
been the scene of violent disagreements 
between the two parties to the Coalition. 

I except on the most urgent questions of 
‘ national reconstruction, the feeding of the 
people and similar matters, there is 
scarcely a topic on which the two chief 
parties found themselves in agreement. 
Vet the Coalition had to be maintained ; 
there was no alternative but anarchy. 
And the result was a series of legislative 
compromises which culminated with the 
passing of the Austrian Republican Con- 
stitution last’ October. In this an adjust- 
ment of the centralising' tendencies of the 
Social Democrats to the federalistic ten- 
dencies of the Christian Socials was 
ei!ect|^, and after, a few words of comxno^ 


a 

dation from the spokesmen of both sides 
the Assembly dissolved and proceeded to 
the elections. At the last moment an 
attempt was made the Social Demo- 
crats and the Pan-(ierman {Gross-Deutsch) 
Party to hold, simultaneously with the 
elections, a plebiscite on the question of 
Austria’s union with Germany. But this 
decision was postponed by the Christian 
Socials, who as a i^arty are divided on the 
question, and there was substituted a 
declaration that such a plebiscite would 
be taken within six months of the sum- 
moning of the new Parliament. 

In the resplt t^e Christian Socials 
gained at the expense of the Social Demo- 
crats and Pan-Germans. The Austrian 
Communist Party, in spite of tremendous 
efforts and a lavish ])ro]»:ig:iiiJa. failed to 
return even one candidate, the unpopu- 
larity of its doctrines among the masses 
of the people being even more convinc- 
ingly demonstrated in Austria, than in 
Germany. The newly-formed Bourgeois 
Labour Part}' secured representation in 
one seat — the candidate returned being 
its founder and leader. Count Czernin. 
The reappearance of this distinguished 
Austrian politician is an item of special 
interest. A§ soon as the results w'ere 
known the Social Democratic meiiLbers 
of the Government resigned, and after a 
little delay the Christian Social leader. 
Dr. Mayer, was charged by the President 
with, the formation of a new Government, 
wliich he succeeded in firiiigii'^ about 
early in November. The whole event 
may be interpreted first as a sign of dis- 
satisfactign on the part of the Austrian 
people with some of the methods of 
government of ' the Social Democrats ; 
secondly, since several of the Christian 
Social gains were at the expease of the 
Pan-Germans, as a proof of a less ardent 
desire for union with Germany than many 
had hitherto been inclined to think 
existed. It is, by the way, of interest 
to note that Deutsche PoUtik for Octoter 
29th, ,m its comment on the elections, 
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ascribes the result to the women's'^vote, 
but does not hint tnat the question of the 
Anschluss (“attachment’^' to Germany) 
had anytEng to do with* it. Altogether 
the Christian Social success, although 
greeted in certain of the German papers 
as a sign that Austria, it spite of all her 
privations, was still politically stable, was 
not very favourably received in Gerniany. 
A more pronounced vote in favour of 
union with Germany would have been 
more flattering, and all those reviews, 
such as Die Hilfe, who dealt with tEs 
point, could do was to console themselves 
with the thought that tEs would come 
in a few rnontlis’ time. 

A very interesting article by Professor 
Bergstrasser in Das Demokratische Deutsch- 
land for November 14th sketches the 
writer's idea of what German future 
foreign policy in general should be. In 
the first place he recalls the main principles 
of Bismarck’s policy, in the forefront of 
which was Es determination to prevent 
France, after the disaster of 1871, from 
placing herself at head of a coalition 
of Powers hostHe to Germany. For some 
years Bismarck’s efforts were crowned 
with success. Austria and Italy were 
brought witliin the German orbit ; Russia 
wiis at least kept out of France's, But in 
1889 the Franco- Russian rapproachment, 
in spite of all Bismarck’s efforts, became 
an accomplished fact. The German 
Kmpire, the Professor goes on to argue, 
was placed before the alternative either 
of forcing or persuading Russia out of 
that combination, or of setting up a rivsd 
coalition, a counter-weight. The latter 
w^as prorided by the Triple Alliance, but 
Germany never felt this sufficient so long 
as England's disinterestedness in France 
was not ^obtained. And England, instead 
of being driven from France’s side, Was 
forced to go to her support because of the 
short-sighted diplomacy of Gerniany, 

P'rom the past the future diplomatists 
of Germany must learn their lesson. First 
of all they must see how far it is of practi- 
cal vaEe to consider the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Professor Berg- 
strasser finds a certEn comfort m what 
he describes as a “ difference in degree of 
hostility “ on the part of Germany's 
enemies, and he quotes from some of 
revelations of M. Tardieu concerning the 


decisions of the JPeace Conference^ especi- 
ally over the questifn of the REne 
feontier. But not here, says Professor 
Bergstrasser, not in the Saar Valk^, not 
even in Alsaoe-r!CorrEne,.^is the first 
problem to tackle. “ The decisive point 
for us lies in the east,” that is, in Poland. 
French policy in Poland is for Germany 
the all-important factor in foreign policy 
for the next few years 

Mutilated Germany needs first of all freedom 
of movement in the east, and she must firmly 
advance towards this goal, not only her political 
directors, but the people as a whole, popular 
•opinion. For the difference between a parlia- 
mentary and an absolute state lies in the fact 
that logical foreign policy cannot be followed 
unless it is supported by popular opinion. 

There follows an api)eal to the writer’s 
pwn political party, the Democrats, to 
draw up a consistent programme of 
foreign policy. With tEs a most sigmfi- 
cant pronouncement concludes. 

A notable fact in this connection 
deserves to be chronicled — ^the establish 
ment in Berlin of the so-called “ Deutsche 
HochschEe fur Politik," or German Tecli 
nical School for Politics. A si)eech made 
at its opening by the Professor of Histor\', 
Dr. K. Jackli, is printed in Deutsche 
Politik for November 12th. In this it was 
admitted that the project was modelled 
on the French “ Ecole libre des sciences 
pplitiques,” which numbered an average 
of over six hundred students a year before 
the war. RemarEng that “ it was the 
* ecole ' that triumphed at Versailles." 
Professor Jackh went on to urge the 
necessity for Germans to school themselves 
more thoroughly in the aims and methods 
qj diidomacy, in the Icachiiig'i of political 
history\ Apparently the beginnings of the 
Institution were promising, for 518 stu- 
dents attended the lectures during the^ 
first week. The effort is in any case of the 
greatest importance, as showing that 
German political leaders— Dr. Simons, the 
Foreign Mimster, attended the inaugural 
ceremony— are determined that a defeated 
Germany need tmt be a qmescent Ger- 
many. ■* 

LodEng aw'ay from Germany, public 
during the month was cEefly 
oiiiioer&ed with two events— the Republi- 
can victory in the Xlnited States, and the 
deydopment of the lij^e Bnt^e. The 
first of these was dealt <with in an^rtide 



Forbign 

in the Neue Zeit by Heinrich Ctinow,,who 
attributed the restUt to a general aversion 
on the part of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people from President Wilson: The 
President, deceiving himself as to his 
popularity, proclaimed his support of Cox 
and thereby spoilt the latter's chances.” 

' The result is far more a pronouncement 
against Wilson than a protest against 
what is called ‘ Wilsonism. ' ” Herr Cunow 
then goes on to inform his readers that a 
large number of the German and Irish 
voters voted *for TT.mliiiii. and that the 
bad speculations of many of the American 
farmer-class and their consequent desire 
to visit their troubles on Wilson's head 
may have Had more to do Vrith the 
Republican success than a good many 
people think. The conclusion of thct 
article is that ” Harding will be decidedly 
the representative of American financial 
and commercial imperialism.” 

'the new Republican regime will thus serve 
thf interests of American capitalism, and many 
a politician, hugging the delusion that the end 
<>!' the war would see the downfall of imperialism, 
will probably in the next few years have tp 
iucept bitter surprises. 

But Herr Cunow, both as patriotic 
(Teniian and as nationalist Social Demo- 
crat, sees little reason for regretting the 
election of Senator Harding : — 

Germany, and to a certain extent our own 
}>arty, has no reason for regretting the election 
Harding. It seems likei\ that the new 
American pt>li(?y of expaiu^on in trade and the 
niercautile marine one ha.s a right to expect will 
luring the United States, as regards its capital, 
into a certain rivalry with England. This being 
so, it will be necessary, iii order to the better 
of England, to make certaiu conce.ssions to 
i.oncessiona such as England, not hard-pressed 
economically, would not bring herself to agree 
to. For German trade and Germany's export 
•industry the situation is likely to be more favour- 
able. " ' 

On the little Entente there are two 
noteworthy articles in the Germah reviews 
for the past m.onth — *in Das Demokratische 
Deti(schland ioi "Octoher 31st, by Professor 
Bergstrasser, in Die Hilfe for November 
5th, by *a Hungarian writer, Gustav 
Erenyi. The conclusions of the latter 
article are ^summed up in the foltewing 
paragraph:^ 

1^. Beaes's plan Was uit^buhtedly directed 
towards : mrmatioa ^ a ^at CeUtital 
Eqr (^^vuiUosi of atatcs*r^«udiim Hnagofy^ 
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He did not, however, succeed in this, llie 
project of a Jfar-reaching union shrank to the 
d'.iiunLHioi-..^ of an agreement between the Czech 
and the Ju^o-Slav State . . . German- Austria, 
Hireateued in deinocratic constitution by 
Hungary, stood aside, a benevolent spectator. 

The prospects %i the lasting attachment 
to the Entente of Poland, Bulgaria, 
Greece, even Roumania, are dismissed as 
rather remote and the entire confusion 
and apparently unending racial rivalry^ in 
South-Eastern P^urope described. In' the 
circumstances advice'is given to Germany, 
who under other conditions might liave 
greeted the Little Entente as a step* on 
the road to the realisation of the ” Mittel- 
europa ” of Friedrich Naumann’s concep- 
tion. to stand entirely aside. All such 
separate apolitical formations, such as the 
Little Entente, especially such as are 
inspired with a mere negative idea — ^in 
this case littltj motje than the desire to 
place restraint on Hungary — are in plain 
opposition to the whole spirit of Nau- 
inann’s plan, for the fulfilment of which 
Germany must wait for a mor^ favourable 
opportunity. 

A number of other developments, in 
both domestic and foreign policy, deserve 
to be chronicled. In a few ca.ses they 
aroused great discussion in the daily 
Press, but in the reviews were relegated 
to a secondary place and \rill not demand 
more detailed description here imtil — as 
in the majority of instances is likely to be 
the case — they again come forward for 
debate. We would mention the establish- 
ment of the Free State of Dantzig, formally 
agreed upon during the month by the 
reification of the Dantzig Treaty between 
the Free State and Poland under the 
Treaty of Versailles ; the Bnglisl^deeisioii 
not to take advantage of the right con- 
ferred on the AlHes of seizing German 
private property in the event of Germany's 
default in the execution of the Treaty — 
this was briefly commented upon in 
Deutsche PolUik for Noveml^er 5th: the 
conflict between General Zeligowski and 
the Lithuanians over Vilna, discussed in 
an article by Axel Schmidt in Deutsche 
for November 12th ; the approach- 
ing plebbdte in U^er Silesia, which both 
Prussia and Poland had attempted to 
by the promulgation of laws of 
autDii6niy-~the Polish measure is . 
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cribed in Das Demokratische Deutschland 
for October 31st ; the celebration of the 
second anniversary of the German Revolu- 
tion, marked in Berhn b^^^an electricians' 
strike, which is dealt with in the reviews 
by only one important article, so far as 
we have been able to. discover — ^that of 
the Democratic Reichstag deputy, Anton 
Krkelenz, in Die Hilje for November 5th. 

The more general or literary articles of 
the month were to be found in Preussische 
fahrhucher — a very noteworthy analysis 
of the historical philosophy of Marx 
by * Professor Haiis Delbruck and 
an appreciation of Rabindranath 
Tagore by Martin Raubisch ; in the 
Neue Rundschaii the most remarkable 
feature, for the English reader, would be 
found to be the excellent German render* 
ings, by Claire (loll, of a selection of 
f>oems by }’oung American poets, among 
them Carl Sandburg, Orrick, Johns, Max 
Eastman, Cale Young Rice and Ezra 
Pound — ^the last-named's “ Before the 
Aquarium the Liter arise he Echo, in its 
two numbers for the month, w'as as rich 
and varied in its contents as usual — 
particular attention being demanded by 
\Vilhelm Golther’s re\dew of recently- 
published German muiscal literature and 
Max Meyerf eld’s appreciation of George 
Moore’s " Jesus-Roman *' — that is, his 
YBrook Kerith.” The most handy and 
complete account of German dramatiq 
production during the month is still to be 
Found in the Scue Schauhuhne, whose 
illustrations of typical stage-settings for 
recent productions at the principal theatres 
r)i Germany are always a particularly 
interesting feature. 


FRANCE. 

The King’s telegram to M. Millerand 
f.fn Armistice Day, the compromise ar- 
rived at with regard to the question of 
(jcrmany's having a voice in the Repar- 
ations discussions, and the shelving of 
that country’s admission to the I^eague 
of Nations, combined to produce a more 
amenable tone , in the utterances of the 
responsible French press. France is not 
satisfied with the progress oi events ; 
for that matter nobody is. But she finds 
the British attitude more conciliatory 


than it was, and she shows a disposition 
to be thankiul for sffaU merdes. Her 
state of mind is calmer, more philosophic, 
and the “breeze" occasioned by the 
British decision not to enforce penalties 
against German property in this country 
appears to have died away. 

Even M. Poincare, the most authori- 
tative of the grumblers, has become, for 
the time, milder in his discontents. The 
larger part of his Chronique in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for Novt^'lnber 15th is 
devoted to a survey of P'rench colonial 
policy since 1870. (.)nly tow^lrds its end 
does one discover th(‘ principal motif at 
the back^:bf the writer’s mind : the con- 
tra.sting ol what France has had, and 
^)Ught to have now, with what the Peace 
of Versailles has actually given her. 
Thus, Alsace belonged to her, and its 
return by Germany merely estaliHshes a 
stains quo, and cannot be considererl as 
compensation for the fresh injury she 
suffered in the late w’ar. The cession of 
the Saar basin is hedged around by con- 
ditions of ultimate return if the native^ 
so decide. The African acquisitions and 
Syria are a bagatelle compared with what 
Great Britain has obtained. Reflecting 
on these disappointments, M. Poiticare 
turns sharply on the enemy, who, Ik* i.s 
convinced, is bent on reducing France’s 
advantages still fiirtlier by her recurring 
evasions. In emulation of Bismarck, 
he says to Germany ; *' The pos.siblf is 
what you promised.’’ Fehrenbach is 
accused of “ strong and audaciousl> 
hostile language “ to France in the Reich 
stag. He “ dares to speak of French 
militarism, French Imperialism “ ; and 
Dr. Simons is almost as bad, though he^ 
has better manners. ^ 

' In the Correspondant (Nov. 25th) M. 
Bernard de Eacombe also refers to the 
recent speeches of these two German 
statesmen as indicating a desire to profit 
by allied divisions and the troubles at 
Danzig, Sebastopol and Athens. Wrangel 
was “ a hope ; but his dehdcle might 
have been foreseen, as he never had any 
real following amoUg the peasantry who 
instinctively opposed any one who pre- 
sented himself as a ruler over them ; and 
France should not have , been in such a 
, hurry to accord him recogni^oi^^As to 
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Greece, this writer is regretful that M. 
Venizelos was dWeated, more especially 
as the Allies, in giving so much to ^he 
Greece of Venizelos, have “ irritated the 
Bulgar and exasperated the Turk.” But 
the event may have its compensations in 
so far that it provides an opportunity for 
the Allies — especially .if the Greeks have 
Constantine back— of revising the Turkish 
treaty in favour of Turkey. This idea, 
it is significant to note, was exploited 
much more freely by the daily French 
press during last month. On League of 
Nations ])ros]:)ects M. de Lacombe is 
fraiikl}' sceptical, considering the absence 
of the United States as a fatal drawback 
to the League’s success, and asserting 
that the Assembh' lacks especially “ a 
realistic and practical mind ” A dig st 
f,oi(l Robert Cecil for pleading the cause 
of Armenia, but not of Ireland, furnishes 
.'mother indication of the bad impression 
))roduce<l in France Ijv the British baudliug 
of the Irish pr(d.)lem. In regard to Ger- 
many and the Reparations agreement, 
M. de Lacombe fears that tieneva ma> 
be a repetition of Spa, and while admit- 
ting that the arrangement marks progress, 
urges that the Allies should make up their 
minds much more definitely than they 
liave done on what they are going to sa\ 
and do at the conference, more }>articii- 
larly on the possible modification of the 
indemnity if the Upper Silesia jdebiscite 
decides against Uiennany. 

'I'he polite scepticism of M.M. Poincare 
iuid de Lacombe on the future of the 
Ivcague is balanced by a well -written and 
thoughtful article, ” How the League of 
Nations can live,” contributed by M. 
Rene Herbert to La Grande Revue (Oct.). 
'ITiis writer deals w'ith his subject his- 
torically, but stresses chiefly the psycho- 
logical and moral aspects of the League; 
and he links up its principle and fjiith 
with that w'hich ought to be applied to 
nationalities in their doine.stic affairs. In 
other words, the new outlook and the 
new charity, which alone can make an 
international League a success, must begin 
at home. 

First place in the Mercure de France 
(Nov. 15tb)'^is given to an article by M. 
Gaston Sauvebois on ” Intellectual S)mdi- 
calism/' The writer examines the factors 
thali^ronipl ” intelle<H:u^Ts " to range 


themselves on the side of the manual 
workers, suggests tlieir place in the joint 
movement (i.g., at the top of it),* and 
prophesies a harmonious future for the 
two sections. Juridical, literary, artistic^ 
and medical jj[ue.stions are, as usual, 
treated with insight and ability in the 
page.s of tliis review. In the issue of 
Novemlx*r 1st there is a si)ccially inter- 
esting article by M. Albert ]VIaybon .on 
the Japanese Theatre. In the Revue de 
Paris (Nov. 15th), Al. Herce’s article on 
” The Realisation of the Irish Republic ” 
is worth noting. 


ITALY. 

The most important event in Italy 
during November was the eonclusion and 
,snb.se(|uent ratification of the Rapallo 
Agreement, as tlie treaty signed at that 
Italian wat(‘ring-])lrice between the Italians 
and the Jugoslavs will be called in history. 
The text was published in the principal 
papers, and may be .siffiiiiiarised as 
follows : — 

Italy's Istriaii frontier, with a few 
modilications in tlie Jugoslav.^’ far^our, 
was confirmed. 

The Adriatic islands, Cherso, Lus.sin, 
Pelagosa and Lagosta, pass into Italian 
possession. 

The town of Zara becomes Italian. 

The corpus sc par at inn of Fiiinie, as 
constituted to-day, is to be established 
as a .separate state, adjoining Italian 
territory' on the one side and Jugo.^^lav 
on the other. A special Alixed Commission 
is to undertake the exact delimitation, 
all diffeiences of opinion being submitted 
to the Pre.sident of the Swiss Confederation 
for arbitration. 

Within two months after the coining 
into force of the treaty a .special Mixed 
Commission shall be set up with the duty 
of concerting measures for tlie political, 
commercial and intellectual rapproche- 
ment of the two countries. 

On the whole the Treaty was well 
received in the Italian Press. Extremist 
Nationalist drdes were naturally critical 
of the giving up of the claim to the 
Dalmatian coast, but it was generally 
realised that what was secured tn return 
was ample compensation, and there was 
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a widespread feeling pf relief at the settle- 
ment. Among the Jugoslavs the criticism 
in the Press was rather moreiunfavourable, 
and there was a certmn feeling against 
ratification in the Parliament. But these 
:lifficulties were overcom|, and endorse- 
ment was duly secured. Immediately 
afterwards M. Trumbitch, the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, handed in his resigna- 
regarding his work as done after the 
conclusion of the Treaty. The sole out- 
standing difficulty, at the close of the 
month, appeared to lie in apprehension 
at the attitude of D'Annunzio, who was 
reported to be hostile. But there were at 
least no serious developments in Fiume 
by the end of November. 

The chief articles in the Italian reviews 
for the month were as follows : — 

In the Nuova Antologia for November 
1st, an account of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Italy from the pen of the famous 
Italian economist and former Minister 
Liugi Liizzatti ; in the important Catholic 
review Vita e Pensiero, articles on “:The 
Papacy and Italy’s nation^ Problems 
and “ The New Political Orientation in 
Austria and Italian Interests." In La 
Vila Italiana Signor Pietro Lanino dis- 
cussed the relations between the fluctu- 
ations of the Italian exchange and political 
events in Italy — ^in particiflar, the metal- 
lurgical strike. In this connection it 
should be mentioned that the industrial 
situation during November sliow'ed a con- 
siderable improvement over previous 
months, and that, apart from one or two 
serious incidents, particularly at Bologna, 
where there was a fatal riot, there was a 
general feeling of increased security. 

'SCANDINAVIA. 
SWEDEN AND GERMANY. 

Probably never in the history of the 
Bcandinavian countries has a speech been 
the occa.sion of so resounding an inter- 
national sensation or of such exacerbated 
comment and controversy as that de- 
livered by M. Castberg in the Norwegian 
Storting on November 1 tth. M« Castteg, 
who is a Vice-President of the Storting, is, 
in independence of . character and by 
virtue of his actual achievement, as adr 
ministrator and legislator, one of the 


most Temarkable figures in - Norwegian 
public hfe. He lias a Minister of 
Jt^tice and has held other important 
ofiices in various tiberal admihi^iitions. 
He now leads a group known as “ Labour 
Democrats “ who are advanced Radicals, 
though not Socialists, who have seceded 
from the official Left to which they were 
formerly affiliated. M. Castberg was, 
during the war, a pillar of strength to the 
Entente in Norway. He is now an 
ardent advocate of the League of Nations 
and of the ideals that inspired the creation 
of the League. He is, therefore, opposed 
to Imperialistic tendencies in foreign 
policy and to all alliances or “ Ententes “ 
outside the’ League of Nations. 

On November Uth,the date referred to 
above, M. Castberg, in the course of a 
debate on the policy of Scandinavian 
Co-operation, a project of Swedish States- 
manship which enjoys a certain popu- 
larity in Norway and Denmark, by way of 
illustrating the secrecy with which the 
“ Ministers' Meetings " — ^the Prime Minis- 
ters of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
have met in conference from time to time 
during and .since the War in order to 
formulate a common Scandina\nan policy 
where general Scandinavian interests have 
been in question — are conducted, declared 
that, after a conference of the Scandina- 
vian Governments, King Gustaf of Sweden 
communicated personally with Italy, prob- 
ably with the King himself, threatening 
that Sweden would join Germany if 
Italy did not remain neutral. “ That," 
added M. Castberg, “ is what we are 
exposed to under Scandinavian -Co-oper- 
ation." 

The Prime Minister, M. Gunnar Knud- 
sen, replied that not a word had been 
mentioned at the meeting of Ministers in 
reference to what M.. Castberg had said, 
concerning the King of Sweden. Nothing 
in connection with alliances during the 
war had been discussed at their meeting. 
Thereupon M. 'Castberg rejoined “That 
in itself condemns the Meetings of Minis- 
ters." , ■■■" . 

the bearing of M. Castberg’s retort will 
be rnojre clearly understood it reference is 
made to an article published in DagUaiet 
in August last ^ M. Castbergi-rin 
article winch at4he time jnade astir m liie 
^andinavian countries. M. 
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there emphasised the dangers of a Scandi* 
naviah Entente ^ Norwegian and Danish 
interests and to the peace of tjie North. 
The interests of Sweden did not, he 
declared, coincide with those of Norway 
and Denmark in respect to Russia. 
Sweden's Aland policy was a menace to 
Finland, with which country Norway 
desired to live in amity. Sweden, he 
concluded, would inevitably make use 
of Scandinavian Co-operation to further 
her own ambitions. 

M. Castberg’s disclosure of King Gustaf’s 
ultimatum to Italy seems to have come 
like a thunderbolt upon the Scandinavian 
public, though apparently the facts were 
not unknown in diplomatic and official 
circles. The Norwegian Press, in general, 
pronounced the disclosure indiscreet ajd 
feared that its elTect would be to caase a 
feeling of uncomfortableness in Sweden. 

In Denmark as in Norway, the general 
tendency in the Press has been to depre- 
cate M. Castberg's action which jeopard- 
ised the movement towards inter- Scandi- 
na\dan co-bperation. The Conservative 
N ationaltidcnde however, supports M. 
Castberg and writes udth considerable 
asperity of King Gustaf’s demarche. 

The Swedish Press is unanimous in 
vilification of M. Ca.stberg, to whom 
Dozens Nyheier contemptuously refers 
as " the leader of an inconsiderable 
group of Norwegian Entente-Activists," 
but speaks with uncertain and contra- 
dictory voices of King Gustaf’s demarche. 
Svenska Daghladet declares that the 
King's action was wffiolly constitutional 
and was taken under Ministerial responsi- 
bility; Elsewhere the tendency is to 
minimise the effect of M. Castberg’s revela- 
tion, describing it as mere tittle-tnttle 
about a misunderstood but hanfiless 
■episode. The Gdieborgs Handektidning 
thinks that the hostility of Natiomltidende, 
the organ of the Danish Right, may be 
explained by the fact that the representa- 
tive of Sweden on the Slesvig Commission, 
General von Sydow, concurred iii the 
opinion of his English colleague that 
certain parish^ should be left to ^rmany, 
whereas tire Norwegian French repre- 
sentatives Caught it just ftat they should 
go vrith the irest d Denmark. 

GMbargs HanddsUi^ing . quite loses 
^th the whic^ 


connected King Oustaf's ultimatum to 
Italy and the visit 6f M. Hammerski^^l 
to Berlin with the ^efforts subsequently 
made by Sweden to induce Germany to 
secure Sweden's " vital interests " in the 
Aland Islands at Brest-Ditovsk. It refers 
in this connectfcn to " a certain political 
tendency in England to make use of all 
occasions to kindle dissension and strife 
between the Scandinavian peoples in 
order to further England's influence in this 
part of the world." 

The Finnish Press is restrained in its 
comment even on the tortuous diplomacy 
pursued by Sweden in respect to the 
Aland Islands. A valuable contribution 
is, however, made to the controversy by 
the distinguished Finnish historian, Prof. 
Danielsoii Kalmari, in Vusi Suomi. In 
reference to the Swedish assertion that at 
Brest-Litovsk Sweden’s aims did not go 
beyond the . razing of the fortifications 
on Aland, Professor Kalmari cites a speech 
delivered by M. Eden, then Swedish 
Premier, on December 3()th, 1917, in 
which it was asserted thfd vSwedeii was 
striving for a better solution of tlie 
Aland question than that contained in 
the Treaty of Paris (18S6). I^rofessor 
Kalmari also adduces evidence to show 
that it was on Swedish initiation that 
M. Sundblom, the Aland leader, undertook 
the plebiscite in Aland at the beginning of. 
1918. Agahi he shows that M. Bjorkmaii 
stated on his return from Stockholm on 
March 24th that he had been informed 
by a person in the all-liighest circles in 
Svreden that an agreement had been 
reached with Germany about the cession 
of Aland to Sweden." Finally Professor 
Kalmari cites Count Reventlow, writing 
in tbe Deutsche on January 

9th, 1918, where Reventlow declares that 
the psychological moment had now ar- 
rived for the solution of the Aland ques- 
tion^ viz., by their cession to Sweden ; 
and an article in the Neues Wiener Tageblati 
stating that as a result of negotiations 
the conclusion had been reached that it 
was in the common interests of Germany 
and Sweden that Aland should fall to the 
share of Sweden, or, what was tantamount 
to that, that the population of Aland 
should have a choice between beGotning 
united with the Sweffish "Motherland" 
or remaining under Russia; 
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"Mr. BaHour," by E.- T/Raymonrl. (Collins, 

12/6 nett.) 

Mr. Rayrnoiul has won a* deserved repu- 
tation as a writer of character sketches, 
a class of literature which is very rij?htly 
popular, the proper study of mankind 
being man. Conceding his skill in this 
genre, we are left doubting whether he is 
the safest guide to any particular per- 
sonality. Humanity, we feel, is hardly 
to be dealt with wholesale in this fasliion, 
and such interpretation as we can get is 
likely to be a very individual alTair. A 
Boswell can give us a Johnson, but the 
odds are all against his giving us anybody 
else. Mr. Raymond has given us no .such 
intimate picture of anyone. He is rather 
the smart onlooker, .who ‘adjusts his 
monocle, sweeps the company with his 
eye, and says the right word about each. 
Somewhere in almost any sketch he writes 
you will find % sentence or so that starts 
you on a profitable train of thought. It 
is probably not the result of any bio- 
graphical science, the application of 
definite canons to his material. Rather 
we conceive that there is something 
daemonic about his method, so that the 
illuminative sentence is on the paper 
before it has really presented hfinself to his 
full consciousness. Hence we are wholly 
unimpressed vyhen he leads off his more 
ambitious treatment of Mr. Balfour by 
playing at being .scientific. The states- 
man, it appears, like All Gaul in the 
commentaiies, is divided into three parts 
— perception, eiierg}’ and judgment. All 
this is vanity. . 

Mr. Balfrjur was bound to be siiecially 
attractive to a man practising Mr. Ray- 
mond's hobby, because he is one of the 
mo.st interesting 6f personalities. We 
assess nrost men for what they have done. 
If we find them great, it is hard to separate 
their greatness from some cause or foible. 
Mr, Balfour is interesting, becaase of 
what he is, and in spite of what he has not 
done. Mr. Raymond, himself, has per- 
ceived this truth on his third page. 

He has always been credited with au indefin- 
able superiority over his performances. They 
have been notable ; but it is vaguely felt that 


the man is more notable still ; in the midst of 
his greatest failures, he. was more interesting 
than other men in their mo.st triumphant sne- 
ces.s. With others, the " might-have-been " is a 
reproach ; with men like Mr, Balfour it is a 
tribute : they plea.se in disappointing. 

But is the disappointment justified ? 
There are some men who raise expectations 
that they do not satisfy, and we have a 
.sen.se of grievance. To expect Mr. Balfour 
to “ do things " would be to miss the point 
of his philosophy of life. “ Cast your 
deadly doing down," ran the old Calvinist 
hymn. “ doing ends in death." At least 
it end.s in Acts of Parliament, iiewiiistitu- 
tidbs, and this and that and the other, 
which are as likely to be bad as good, ami 
probably in the ultimate are neither the 
one nor the other. Mr. Balfour, in word.s 
quoted by Mr. Raymond, has given us his 
practical philosophy in a nutshell. 

“The wise man," he once said, “i.s conlent, 
in a sober and cautious spirit, with a full con 
sciousness of his feeble powers ».)i foresight, and 
the narrow limits of his activity, to deal as they 
arise with the problems of his own generation." 

Mr. Raymond quite rightly fixes fm this 
quality as the c.ssential fact about his 
subject. If Mr. Balfour has a motto, it is 
Ivord Melbourne's " Wh>' can't you leave 
it alone ? " Here let Mr. Raymond speak 
again ; 

Illiberal in the true .sense Mr. Balfour has 
never been : intellectually, indeed, he has 
always indulged a .scorn for any kind of narrow- 
ness, A Nonconformist being (iea<.i, Mr. Balfour 
wa.s extremely willing for him to be buried in a 
polite and tolerant manner ; to any single 
Dissenter, to any class of Dissenter, to any 
numHer of Dissenters, he w^a.s ready to accord 
this privilege. But he was less ready to consider 
the claims of Nonconformists who were inc^/n- 
veniently (and perhaps unwarrantably) alive. 
Again, he has no objection to a woman calUug 
herself M.A., because that did no particular 
harm, if it did no particular good . B ut she must 
not call herself M.P., or even vote to make an' 
M.P., because that meant the one thing Mr. 
Balfour has always resisted — it meant a differ- 
ence. 

That Mr. Balfour became later a con- 
vinced supporter of Woman Suffrage 
does not invalidate the argument. He 
had found out that it would make less 
difference than leaving things as tkby 
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were. It needed a far less acute intellect 
than his to see thasiugh the vote, to realise 
how much more disruptive a force a vote- 
less person may be than a voter. What 
is -cdled Mr. Balfour's laziness is really 
nothing of the kind. It is a reasoned con- 
\iction that popular ideas about doing 
things are wrong. When it is necessary 
to do them, he is for doing them vigor- 
ously. That is the explanation, or as near 
to it as we shall get, of the paradox of his 
Irish Secretaryship, the reason why 
" Pretty Fanny,” who was expected to 
die of a rose in aromatic pain, became 
” the base and bloody Balfour.’’ 

Of course in his avoidance of the idols 
of the hustings Mr. Balfour has gone to 
extremes. r)iir politicians in general 
probably overrate the importance of 
corporate clamour. Mr. Balfour, in the 
same position, would never have been 
bluffed by the instermcn into tying liim 
self up in knots as Mr. Asquith was. 
But from a recognition that 90 per cent, 
of noisy agitation is mere wind, ^Ir. Bal- 
four has i)assed to the fallac}' of including 
tile remaining ten cent. The point 
is well made in a chapter on Ireland in this 
book. 

He (y)iiM not see that, ainifl all its squalors, 
iiu'oiisi.steiidcs and worse, thuro was a genuine 
spiritual clcinont in the Home Rule agitation. 
K.icqtnsitely .sensitive to the intangibles that 
influenee eulturecl minds, he wa.s ineapable of 
miderstanding tho.sG which i-wayed the imagin- 
ations of the rude and unltUcreii. He could 
appreciate to the full the ro.irseness of some 
conceptions of the Manche.ster .school , he could 
.see the ultra-deinocrars error in refusing a value 
to everything that can no I be weighed or counted; 
he was wholly alive to the importance of laniily 
tradition, and the “ public school spirit." But 
it never seems to have occurred to him that 
vulgar people, too. have their own imponder- 
ables. Thus he appears never to have seen any- 
thing in a strike but wrong-headedness and bad 
business ; the loyalty of workman t<i workman, 
oftdi as noble as that of .soldier to soldiei'. was 
to him not merely incomprehensible but in- 
visible. Similarly he could not understand the 
Irrational affection of common men for the land 
of their birth. He him.self might love W'hitting- 
liame, with its bleakness and winter snows, 
better than the faire.st plcasance in Italy ; 
but then he wa.s Balfour of Whittinghame, and 
entitled to be above reason when he cho,sc. 
But as to the Highland crofters, for example, 
why should they cling to a laud which condemned 
them to " contend with inclement skies, with 
stormy seas, and a barren soil " when emigration 
offered an easy solution of their problem i 

Vlken Mr. Raymond leav^ personal 


for political interpretation, we question 
w^hetlier he is a safe J^uide. He is very 
right, we believe, in reusing to see in Mr. 
Chamberlain's •fiscal campaign a mere 
political diversion, though that was doubt- 
less an element in the case. But he has 
invented a theory to justify Mr. Balfour's 
clinging to office until the unpopularity 
of 1903 became the debacle of 1906. 
It is that while the home stage was occu- 
pied by the noise and bustle of fiscalitis, 
education, licensing and the rest of it, 
Mr. Balfour was intent upon one thing, 
the transition in our foreign policy from 
its teutophil phase to that of the Entente. 
We cannot disprove this theory, but it 
seems to us over-ingenious. In his 
picture, too, of Mr. Balfour at the Foreign 
Office during the war. Mr. Raymond is 
too kind. Xo doubt the Pacifist g«oup 
in the House of Coiiirnons at tliat time 
was more than usually endowed with 
anti-national stupidityy Imt its contests 
with Mi. Balfour were not the one sided 
affairs the reader of thi.s book might be 
led to imagine. There was ojje memorable 
debate in which the Foreign Secretar}^ 
bluffing heroically about an Austrian 
Note, failed to disguise the fact that he 
had not read it. At thi.s time of day it 
is easier to realise that the Note didn't 
matter than any mi philosophic person 
could have been expected to find it then, 
and if we are to regard Mr. Balfour as a 
player in the game of politics, he was off 
his form that day. His famous onslaught 
on Mr. Ure, unmentioned in these pages, 
Was another of his failures. 

In the last resort every niairs judgment 
on Mr. Balfour \Adll depend upon the view 
he takes of enthusiasm and the belief he 
has in making large changes in the schemes 
of things by conscious intervention. Lord 
Morley, himself hardly an extreme example 
of the tub-thumper, has encouraged us 
to look kindly on Mi<i|Dthian campaigns 
as frail humanity’s only prophylactic 
against Machia veil ism. Mr. Balfour seems 
to regard all tliis with the half pitying 
of a Buddha : Are ye still without under- 
standing ? “It is unfortunate,” he ob- 
ser\’es, “considering that enthusiasm 
mo\"es the world, that so few enthusiasts 
can be trusted to speak the truth.” Like 
him or leave him, that is Arthur James 
Balfour. 
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Til* El*m*iili •! Pradiatl PifclM-Aiialytlt, 

by Dr. Paul BonsMd. (Kegan Paul; 10/6 
nett.) ^ 

Somewhat inconsistently, the psycho- 
analysts of various schools are forcing 
their system on public attention with 
innumerable books. HVery moderately 
well-informed 'person now knows some- 
thing about Jung and Freud, though he 
may not pronounce their names correctly. 
We call this inconsistent, because it i^s 
admitted that no good it likely to come 
of the general dissemination of these 
theorisings. The reading of psycho- 
analytical literature in some cases/' 
writes Dr. Isador Coriat in a popular 
inanual, “ may increase the resistance, 
and this kind of self knowledge tends to 
lengthen rather than shorten the treat- 
ment." Then why the popular manual ? 

Dr. Bousfield's is frankly a very un- 
pleasant book. We (io uol; suggest that 
the prurient-minded will find it worth 
the money from this point of view alone, 
but we believe that any normally con-, 
stituted per^n will rise from reading a 
great deal of it with disgust. This is not 
to say that there is nothing at all in 
psycho-analysis, and the experimental 
j'* whol.Fiic on w’hich it rests. We do say 
that a problematical amount of truth is 
made to support a whole body of^ un- 
proved and fantastic suggestions. I'reud 
and the other "modern psychologists" 
hav^e produced a certain amount of evi- 
dence vrhich should be carefully considered 
by the meflical profession, and gradually 
find its true place in the corpus of medical 
knowdedge. The psycho-analysts have 
made of it a system to be applied in the 
clinic, and Dr. Bousfield's book confirms 
our impression that it is fur more likely 
to do harm than good. The existence of 
what is called the unconscious mind is 
not a Freudian discovery ; neither is the 
fact that the miiift tends to repre^ un- 
pleasant material. Dr. Bousfield himself 
quoted a testimony in Darwin's auto- 
biography to this latter truth. We shall 
not quarrel with the deduction that from 
hints of what is going on in the unconscious 
we may gain useful material. The psycho- 
analytic schools have added two impor- 
tant articles of faith. One is what we 
regard as a gross over-estimate of the 
importance of erotic motives, the other 
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a belief that the unconscious mind ehn be 
made the subject of # formal scientific 
examination in the consulting room. If 
these two beliefs be erroneous, it is 
obvious that there are dangers in the 
treatment. We are dealing with neuro- 
paths, that is to say with persons who art 
more than usually ^suggestible. Let tht 
psycho-analyst deny, as be does, that 
he uses suggestion. The fact^ remains 
that he has to form a theory-at some stage 
of his examination, and to apply that 
theory. Can it be really argued that no 
harm" is done to the mind of a sensitive 
patient ? 

Dr. Bousfield may l>e called in evidenet 
of the prepossessions with - w^hich tht 
analyst approached his cases. " We may 
^xpect," he says (page 139), "a given 
substratum of material in any patient.’ 
and he admits (page 196) that the analyst 
"iwill often have a h&rd task to prevent 
himself from giving suggestions to the 
patient wliich he tliinks will hurry on tht 
analysis." There is no need to elaborate 
this, nor to point to the danger implicit 
in the admission that there is a point ii; 
the extraordinary cross examination or 
sexual subjects at which the patient falh 
in love with the analyst. 

The efficacy of psycho-analytic treat- 
ment, it will be said, is a matter of evi- 
dence. The evidence adduced does nol 
convince us. It is, of course, notoriom 
that functional diseases come and in a 
bewildering fashion, and that evidenc< 
•needs to be much more compelling thar 
in the case of organic disease, but the 
witnes.ses do not impress us with theii 
credibility. In no branch of medicaj 
literature is such loose thinking anc 
defective sense of proportion to be found 
Extreme explanations arc given of fartj 
which could be much more satisfactorily 
explained in an altogether rimpler way 
Dr. Bousfield gives one case at length — £ 
paranoid hysteria. In this case a yoiinj 
woman teacher wlio had bwn studying 
psycho-an^ysis and reading Pfister 
had a hysterical breakdown with sexua 
features, a perfectly natural result in £ 
patient with the history ^ven here 
The family doctor could make nothing o: 
her, but Dt. Bousfield nSively c^rve 
that her ex^ctations in regard to hte 
had been ‘‘ raised soiuewhat ; ^ 
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psycho-analysis followed in which the 
patient related great deal of highly 
unsavory homo-sexual experience with a 
story of psychical trauma in her school 
days—much of it quite probably invented. 
A fairly obvious case it seems to us of a 
hysteric who wanted to be psycho- 
analysed. The feeling of constriction 
around the head, which is among the 
commonest of neurasthenic s 5 ^mptoms, 
is referred to the hysterical idea that the 
young lady is a saint with a halo— which 
she certainly is not. It is difficult to 
realise that tliis case is seriously put 
forward, yet only a belief that it has some 
value would justify anyone but a pervert 
ill relating so much unrelieved nastiness. 
If it were a joke, it would be an obscene 
joke. One serious question suggests itself 
to us ; Is this nauseating pseudo-science 
practised on discharged soldiers ami 
sailors ? The craze will pass. How much 
harm will it do first ? 

“ A Dtfance of Liborty.” By tlut lion. Olivet 
Brett (T. Fisher Unwin. 12/G net) 

If anybody supposes that it is the facts 
that matter in liistory, an examination 
of any library should correct the impres- 
sion. On a given number of admitted 
facts there is a vast variety of interpreta- 
tions, and it is the interpretations that 
divide men, and that really matter. 
Nietzsche saw the miens of the world in 
the men who fix its values. How many 
arguments and systems begin There are 
t wo classes of men ? To fix categories 
is the most effective form of criticism. 
Mr. Oliver Brett is how in the field with 
an ambitious attempt to get political 
history into two categories. His principal 
•Contention, as we gather, is that there is 
room for a I^iberal party, and ihat its 
principal function is to assist in the exten- 
sion and maintenance of lil^erty. Unfor- 
tunately, his equipment for tWs task is 
not of the best. Much that he has to say 
is trite, all of it is superficial, and his lack 
of critical judgment is shown in a readiness 
to make too sweeping statements on most 
of the subjects he deals with. He identifies 
Conservatism with an exaggeration of the 
power of the State, and liberalism with 
the rev?olt against it. Following this line 
awiv^nt, he is able, like Herbert 


Spencer., to find in socialism a new Gon-: 
servatism, and to brafcket Lord Salisbury 
and Karl Majrx together among the 
heretics, while Liberals — ^never to be con- 
fused with Coalitionists — ^pursue the 
straight and nai7ow way. This is one of 
several divisions of political thought, and 
provided the author defines the sense in 
w'hich he is using his terms, there is not 
much to complain of. A mere , state- 
ment, how^ever, that Liberalism is in 
revolt against state idolatry does not 
carry us very much further. We are 
told of Burke that he upbraids the 
French revolutionists for not having copied 
the English constitution, '* forgetting that 
you cannot arise one morning and imitate 
an instinition that has grown up during 
centuries, and been .handed down from 
generation to .gcnerptkm." Now, Burke 
was not likely to forget much that Mr. 
Brett w(nikl rerueinbcr, and what his 
critic here forgets is that the “ Reflections” 
were specifically addressed tc^ a plea that 
France was doing in 1789 what England 
did in 1688. Burke showed that she was 
doing nothing of the kind. In his chapter, 

State Idolatry,” Mr. Brett continually 
gets a highly debatable proposition tucked 
away in half a sentence or a parenthesis. 
We are referred, for example, to ” Christ 
and lEs insistence that the religious beliefs 
of a man were his own private concern.” 
Another sentence runs, ” Christianity, the 
right of the individual to think as he 
pleases and to construct without the 
assistance of superior persons his own 
inurarcl life, has been liberated from the 
suffocating embraces of the State.” The 
author has here not only given a curiously 
limited clefinitioTi of Christianity ^ but he 
has attributed to the Reformation about 
the last thing that is to be said for it, 
since it certainly did not divorce religion 
frdm the State. 

Some of Mr. Brett 'vS criticisms of 
Socialism appear to us to be quite sound, 
but his general interpretation of history 
is forced and unnatural, his contribution 
to the difficult practical problems of 
politics is negligible, and the book abounds 
in opportunities for a hostile critic to Uiake 
it look ridiculous. 

.' G. 



Turning Over New Leaves. 

OUR REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS. 


Social and Political. 

A Short History of ths British Commonwealth. 

By Professor Kamsay Mnir (George Philip 

and Son, 17/6 net). 

This is the first volume of Professor IVIuir’s 
bookf and deals mainly with the development 
of the British Isles and the founding of the first 
empire, breaking oflf at 1763, .-ind therefore leav- 
ing some of the most interesting and rantroversial 
part of our imperial history for the subsequent 
volume. The story is well tieseribed in Professor 
Muir's own words as that of a number df peoples 
gradually learning to live together in free 
partnership, inspired by their coinnioii enjoy- 
ment of the institutions of ptditical liberty. 

. That such a book should be entirely uncontro- 
versial is of course impos.siblc, but all that a 
sane judgment and freedom from strong preju- 
dice can do to win general assent Profe!=iSoT Mnir 
has done. Helf: and there are dicta which many 
readers will want to question, as for example, 
that apart . from Christianity and roads th« 
Roman occupation left little permanent mark 
on this country. The book .shows sign.s of the 
new orientation which historical writing has 
taken on as a result of the war, and the writer 
speaks with justifiable scorn of J . R. Green’s 
view that wars are almost negligible. His 
emancipation from the school of (.Irceii and 
Freeman is, however, not so complete as many 
readers will probably wi.sh it to be. Read with 
the aid of Profes.sor Muir's Historical atlas, this 
book will be of the greatest value l>oth to 
students and the general reader, and we await 
with particular interest the .sectuui and more 
thrilling volume. 

The Pageant of England, 1900-1920. P>y j. K. 

Ray lies (Swarthniore Press, 12/J5 net). 

Whatevv else Ihis book may he, it is very 
good ■ journalism. Mr. Kaynes has the easy 
floiving style, the observant eye f<jr diverse and 
sometimes incongruous <ietails, and the share 
of breezy humour that make for readableness. 
He is objective in the .sen.se that he i.s " out ” 
primarily for happenings, not for theories or 
opinions ; but his self-suppression does not 
spell an iminspired narrative of fact.s. The book 
includes the cream of the .social and ))olitical 
events during twenty eventful years, and enables 
one to get a view in perspective of the chief 
developments and social movements that have 
crowded upon each other during that time. 
From the discreetly brief autobiographical 
matter at the beginning, wc learn that the 
author started his jo\irnalistic career in a small 


Derby .shire town. That fact has not prevented 
him from writing as a citizen of the world. 

Bolshevik Russia. By G. Raine and 1^. 

Luboff (Misbet, l/- net). 

We have already had, perhaps, sufficient 
evidence that Russian Bolshevism is very far 
removed from the Western democratic ideal, 
and the carefully documented re-statement of 
the case by the authors of this little book doe.s 
not produce the thrill it might have done a 
cjuiple of years ago. Nor are we profoundly 
moved by tlie revelations of German intrigue 
in Russian affairs. Thi.s is a matter of history. 
However culpable Germany may have been in 
promoting Bolshevism in the first instance, 
there is no doubt that Germans of to-day are as 
much concerned as anybody else in checking 
its untoward advance. The book, liowever, 
gives some interesting details of Bolshevik 
administration and finance. 


Essays. 

The Passion of Labour. By Robert Byncl (Bell, 
6/- net). 

These essays, most of which appeared in the 
Afo/ Statesman, are so far above ordinary 
journalistic writing that a failure to embody 
them in i)ermaneut literary form would have 
been almost tragic, Mr. Lyn«l is concernwl w'itli 
the passion of labour to make the world a better 
place in w^hich to live : but though the first few 
essays bear mainly on political labour's ideala 
and claims, later ones, such as " The PublM 
Man," " The Return of Good Humour," " Tip 
Truth about Corruption," and " Patriotism » 
Infants," appear to u.s to be less s]>ecifii all 
labour questions. Mr. Lynd ranges, in fay 
a good deal wider than his title would lead y 
to suppose. Hi.storical and literary as well*" 
political and social interests claim his attenti' 
as constituents of the world of ideas is whf 
he lives. He has one special qualification atky 
essayist : he is one of the few writers who cofc 
bine with an appealing sincerity a really grac^V 
turn of speech. He rarely pens a • :• 

.sentence, and never a clumsy one ! ■ -I 
a piquant native wit. 


Everyday Eisayi. By John Crawley (Melrose 
3/6 net). 

Mr. Crawley is a genial philosopher, and 
notable addition to the company of essay writers. 
He is not a conscious stylist, giving the im- 
pression rather of letting ns know what ^ ba.s 
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l DOUBLE SAVING OF INCX)ME TAX. 

)w the overT-burdened Taxpayer may reduce his current Taxaticm 
nd also avoid payment of Income Tax on accumulated Dividends. 


> CruiMng Burdtn. 

'bough it seems an age, in reality it is only a few 
rs ago that we were paying an Income Tax of 9d. 
Is. 2d. in the iB. And to think that we grumbled at 
amount. Truly, a man never knows when he is 
1 off. Ninepence in the £ ; imagine it ! 

'o <lay we are called upon to pay an amoiuit that 
not be described as anything short of cru.shing. 

:1 there seems no prospect of relief. On the con- 
rv, we have heard that the burden, instead of being 
ileiied. may be increased in the near future. 

,Vf feel the tax most, of course, when we are 
king out a cheque to the Income Tax Coinmis- 
icrs. 1 1 then represents such a big proportion of 
• itK’omc that we sometimes wonder whether it is 
till while going on earning money. But every time 
receive a Dividend Warr.int wo are again reminded 
■v much of our Income is claimed by the C'.<*veTii- 
iit Pretty nearly one-third of the di\ideiid.< dc- 
rci.1 by the Companie.s wc are inlereslod in is de- 
.'tod for Income Tax. So that we pay not only on 
earnings but on our savings, 

ring 3s. in tht C. 

though the Government flemands ate so 
icting as to cause alarm in tlie mind.s of most r.i us, 
IS nevertheless a fact that the niu]oTity of people 
nut lake advantage of a plan ot thrift which, would 
i.'.iderably derrea.se the burden. It is possible to 
Im:-.' our Income Tax by a consider able amount 

evasion. And by the same means we can 
" .iVfiid paying Income Tax on divhlcnd.s- • for siub 
t ati rcasonabiy call the pi*ofits o,ij lliis plan. 

Hk plan is to take onl an liive,stnieiu Insuriiuce 
li' v with the Sun Life A.ssnrame C<*mp.Ji.iy «>i‘ 
iL'nl.!, which necessitates the depo.sitiiig each year 
i a rtain sum which can l>c regal » led us Jnvc.stnicat. 

some, t1,000 a Year ; Income Tax Saving, £24 15s^ 

lU>e is an example. A man with an earned 
"me of £1,000 a year can actually save £24 I5s. Ovl. 

I- annum by taking out a 20 year invc.stment 
nirauce Policy issued by the Siui Life of Cauiwta. 
ill miunmt deducted by the Comiui.s.sioiicrs from 
‘ Vllii>me Tax for the year. Now* that represents 
ciiii.siderable sum compared with the full amount 
•Iiuoim; Tax. It is nothing less than a gift. .It 
2ins incredible that so many' people appafevjtly dt* 
I ktiow of this concession, for it is a concc.ssion 
pc vi-ry many years ago. 

fine Inveetment 

lu vestment-insurance Policy must be rc- 
Pcil not merely as an In.suraiicc, nor merely as an 
restuuMit. It is both. Let u-s deal with it first as 
hivt'stment. Suppose you are now aged 3ft and 
^ P»ke out tlie Policy for £3,000, to mature in 
years' time. You will d^osit each year £165, 
t as yon are allowed £24 15s. by the Income Tax 
f®i>ius8ionet» yon can really put down your deposit 


as £140 5s. Thus, in ?0 years you make net Deposits 
of £2,805. At the end of the period you arc entitled 
to a share in the magnificent profits of the Company, 
which, on the basis of past years, would amount to iio 
less than £1.305. This means that you would receive 
in 20 years' time from the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada a Capital sum of .£4,1 10. 

'Bear in mind that on these accumulated dividends 
you will not have to pay any Income Tax. 6s. in the 
.£ is not taken off at the source as it is oil all the 
ordinary Dividends that you receive. Nor will the 
Commissioners expect you to declare the profit. 

Capital Cannot Deprociate. 

It should particularly be noted that the money 
deposited 3 'e,'ir bj^ year is not subject to the hazard of 
ordinary mve.stment. Your capital is secure. It is a 
charge upon ns-sets of over £23,000,000. It is safe- 
guarded ill every w^ay- the Ctmipany itself, and by 
tile stringent laws ojicralmg for the protection of all 
whO“ as I’olicy Holders- deal with the Company, 

Immediate Protection tor Dependonts. 

But thtre is another side to this .Investment, and 
that is lliat it is also Insurance. Immediately you 
make your first deposit of £165, you are insured for 
.£3,000 j>lus 50 per cent, of the Dopo.sit, viz., £,3082 10s. 
When vfui make the second deposjit of £165, you are 
insured for .C3,()0l> plu.s 50 per cent, of the two de- 
]>osits, viz.. £3,165, and so on. For instance, sup- 
posing you died in the fifth year, after having de- 
po.sited £825 — on which, by the way, you will have 
.saved in Income Tax .£123 l5s., reducing the net 
<leposit to £701 5s. — the Company undertakes to pay 
3 xnir dependents £3,412 10s. a net profit to the Policy 
Hohlers IC.stale of £1,711 5s. 

Weigh Up the Advantages. 

Weigh up the advantages of steadiW building iij* a 
substantial Capital on the '' Sun Life ol Camilla " 
riaii. 

Include among them the guarantees given, in case 
t.if desire to rai.se montw or to stop the deposits. You 
may. oii this “ Sun Life of Caiwda ” Investment- 
Insurance T'lan, »lraw on your accumulated Capital 
any time alter the Policy hus been in force three 
3 ^ears. You ma)"-- any lime after three yearsr— sur- 
render the I’olicy for a lump sum in cash, or arrange, 
without further deposit, to keep it going as a Paid-up 
Policy for a .‘unaller amount. 

W'hy^ not have the exact figures in front of yon for 
your guidance ? Send to the Manager of the Life 
of Canada, in confidence ,*paiticular.s to enable hint to 
give you detailed information— your exact age, and 
the amount you think you can spare each year fcMr 
deposit. This does not in any way commit' you to thej 
Plan or place yon under any obligation. ' 

Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin, Sun Life pf 
Canada, 96, Canada House, Norfolk Street, Lwdoa 
W.C.2. 


wrttiii| to AMrtUtn pteato welitloii *'Tlw Review ot RovfoYYe.'’ 
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any means, but feu pure readability it is excel- 
lently chosen. “ Vountrysidc Rambles " deals 
season by season with the trees, plants, animals, 
birds and natural phenomena which those who 
take them ought to know. There is alvrays an 
audience for this' kind of lecture ; nature lore, 
expounded on brood general lines and in a 
sympathetic spirit, nidkes a subtle appeal 
to the city-dweller especially. Forty-six pages 
of photographic illustrations, with three or four 
to the page, seem, moreover, to be very good 
value in these days for so low-priced a book. 

Occultism. 

TIM Frinia of iMmortality. By Mary K. Mon- 

teith. (Miuray, t>s. net.) 

Tlirec of the chapters in this book, viz., those 
on " Automatic Writing," ' 'I'elepathy " and 
the " Survival of Memory," have already ap- 
peared in the Nineteenth Century. The atithor's 
experiences in psychic development seems to 
have been somewbaL out of tlic ordinary, and 
several of the media usually associated with 
such training to have been di.s])ensed with. The 
main feature of the book, however, is the at- 
tempt to reconcile JSpirituMisiu and Christian 
teaching. Miss Mon teith lias gone to the my.stic 
vSt. Catherine or Siena and her successor, St, 
Theresa, for some of her evidence ; and for the 
later, to Professor WiUjam Janie.s, Madam 
Guyo i, Ff6derick Myers and others to whose 
credit stands a patient and sympatlietic study 
of phenomena. The book is th(jr(»ughly sincere 
and should help to promote investigation on the 
entire subject of comiiiunicati(m. 

Occultists and Mystics of all Ages. By the lion. 

Ralph Shirley. (Rider, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr, Shirley opens with poUonius of Tyana, 
but the biographies that will interest mo.st of 
his readers are tho.se of limanucl Swedenborg 
and Count Cugliosko. Swende.uborg. up to the 
age of 50, was a , scientist, but even in this field 
he had his dreams, and .some of them are hardly 
less remarkable than his subsequent spiritualis- 
tic revelaticms. Amongst liis projected in- 
veiitii )ns, lor example, was " the plan of a certain 
ship wdiich. with it.s mv:n, was to go under the 
surface of the sea wdierever it chooses, and do 
great damage to the fleet of the enemy." Cagli- 
ostro's careef* vva.s much more r<^mautic ; luit 
Mr. Shirlev reminds us that he wa.s not one of 
the uiaster occLdlists oi his time or any other. 
ili.s " cures ” made him " the comet of a season 
but he left no disciples. Still, in genwral bril- 
liance and power he ranks wdlh the other jicr- 
soiialities in this book among th.e world’s cele- 
brated ineu. 

Wedern Saintl and Seen, i ranslalcd from the 

French of Jean Fiuot by Kvan Marrett- 

(Rider, 4s. 6d. net.) 

An account of many religious sects and move- 
ments, cliicJiy in Russia and the United States. 
M. Finot hfis got together a vast miscellany of 
information, particularly in regard to the Russian 
sects during the last fifty years or so. Most 
people know of the Donkobors, the Tolstoyans, 


and the Rasputin cul^* but these are only a 
small fraction of tlm strange movement.s, 
communistic and otherwise in idea, that have 
held pa.ssing sway among the Russian peasantry. 
In the " Stranglers " one traces the ancient, 
if disagreeable, theory that it is better to kill tlio 
incurable than to let them drag out their miser- 
able lives ; but the method of despatch is too 
much like that of the Thugs, to exercise a very 
wide human appeal. The sects of the United 
States, which include Mormonism. Christian 
Science, and 'i'heosophy, are legion ; but the 
Russian field would seem to show a richer in- 
venliveness. Western Futope can cougratulute 
itself on a comparatively po«>r record. M. 
Finot's comments open up some large avenms 
of speculation on the world’s religious problems. 

A New Oscar Wilde Book. 

Oscar Wilds : Fragmsnti and Mamoriat. By 

Martin Birnbauui (IClkiii Matthews, 7/fl net;, 

Thi.sis a slight, though by no means negligiblf^ 
contribution to the biography of Oscar Wilde 
It is largely occupicfl with Wilde’s visit to 
America, and deals w-ith hi.s friendship witV, 
Clyde F'itch, whom” Wilde encouraged in lii.s 
first literary efforts. Mr. Birnbaum also ])riins 
an amusing account by Colonel Morse of Wilde 
lecture at Boston, when fifty or sixty Harvniil 
students turned up to guy the lectured, but vveu- 
scored off in neat fa.shion. Still more nmusiiiv 
is a letter from Wilde to Mrs. Bernard- Been: 
dcscrilving his a<iventures in the mining city of 
Leadvdlle. Some extracts from Wilde’s comiuov. 
place book, in particular a traii.script of his < </.: 
versatioiw^with^Coquelin, add to the interest oi 
the book. 



> Ui^ Queer Company. 

“The League of Nations Treaty wai brack 
eted both with Prohibition and Anti 
Prohibition and with the Irish Question as 
an issue of the Araericaq Presidential Elec- 
tion,” 
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STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


rpHB man or woman who knows two or three I^angnages, or who studies, and applies Leric and 
1. Psycholosy, is well equipped to command success in lif j, whether it be in the Business* 
Techaicai, Scientidc. or Social worlds. 

The a^idsition of a knowledge of the panguages. I,ogic and Psychology*is now rendered easy and 
fascinating by ^e methods of the School of SimpUfied Study: the expert staff work unuet the 
experienced direction of 

Rev. J. G. WIlXIiOX, MA. (Cantab.), Prindpal* 

Rev. P. NIGHTINGALE, BA. (Lend.), Director of Studies 

The Starts of the School include Bishops, Ministers. Generals. Barristen, Solicitors School- 
Secretaries. Busi less Men. Ail are delighted with their progrres under 
the bimpliffed System taught by Private Correspoudence Courses. ^ * 

Tli« Sobjecta taught by ttala Syatem ar«: 

lATlN ENGUai 

FRENCH PSYCHOLOGY 

SPANI9I LOGIC 

Extracts from Students* Letters a 


GREEK (New Test.) 

HEBREW 

ARABIC 

Liverpool, 


■' voiif courst is v»y tnterestim and well explained ; liie method of yom Uadiing is excellent and easy lor the mini to grasp." 

Send for prospectus of the Course or Courses to which you are Interested. 

Full purtlculara and Feae Lesson Papers taken from the Courses will tfe sent. 

Write at once to; — The SECRETARY, School of Simplified Study, Ltd., 

17, St. Panl’t CKambcri, 19-21, Ludgate HilL London, E,C. 4. 


l^Elkin Mathews’ Xmas Books.*— 

Jones (David Boardman) Amethvsta : Social tuntl 

Ethical Esaaya. 7 b. 6d. net. 

" lie Isa cinifinned optindst, tthu known it. 
from deep seated sprltigs will arise, thiouiiU 
over-laying spiritual and material rubbisli, the 
means wlii< h will clean-e and reviviiy the world. 

. Such hopeful and pregnant thoughts uve veil 
vibrtl;. re.iding, consldeTiag and di.wu 9 <>ing tn 
tlieae days uj^certainty and gloom." 

Liverpool (.uurier. 

Todhunter (the late Dr. John) Keeaye. tv ith a Fore 
Wi ld by Si .\NouH O'Graiw . 8e. hd. net . 

With 


iSyiDona (Arthur) Churica Baudelaire, a Study, w 
p; lull • .'.og B hv : i.rtraitsuiid Fac lmilir^. l&a net. 

**A ■ ■! ■ ,::iioii de Luxe. For pri*e apply to the 

ooksi-llcrs. 

Wilde (Oacar), Fragments and Memories (mainly relat- 
ink to his lour in .imericii). By MAims IJirnmom. A 
limited edition, rrinted at the Chiswl k ness. With 
niustraUons. 7a. 6d. net Also an l.diUon de Luxe. 

^ HEW POETRY. 

Alnyon (Laureace) , The Secret : Sixty Poeme. 6s. 
Bartleet (M.), Miniatures In French Frames. Cloth. 
3s- net ; wrappers, 2a. net. 

Bromley (L. G.j, Ihe Picture, and CMher Poems. 
6?^. net. 

McEwei (j. p. HO, Poama. Sa. 6d. net. 

Morgan (Evan), A Sequence of Seven Sonnet* • 
28. 6d. net. 

|H. E.l, Two Poemeiiv 2a. 6d. net. 

^Bipotta (Eden) , At the Wind Blows. Ba. net. 
'oundiEtraLUmbm. 8o.net. 

. Also an Edition de Luxe. 

»»lth (C. Fox), Shipa and Folka. 6a. net. 
Jesvlng^wuicntfhbysAlgooel. A Tmgedy. 8a, net 
Whitby (Gharlm), Tho Rlaing Tide. 8f. net. 


’tONDq^: 

'whjr 


OORK STREET. W. 1 - 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OP 
REMARKABLE INTEREST TO-DAY. 

“THE HAPPIEIT PEOPLE IN THE WORLB” THcee/- 

.An HQfi^v er to the M'orld problem ^^lilh faces 
human society universalh', ond of Eupreme 
iuieri‘st and luipoitame at the present lime. 

"THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE ICON." 

rrlie 6/- 

A Vnxjk that will stagger many minds, but will 
enlighten all thinking people wlio scrlouply con- 
template tiio present day i.- llh ft ar ami suspense. 

BOTH BOOKS by the Rov. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON. 

Author of " I'rogressive Creation," " Progress* 
ive K cell nipt inn," " Thiou Sophia," etc. 

Oliiainablf from the Puldishers : — 

W. RIDER ft SON, Ltd., 8—1 Poternoiler Row, London, 

E.G.4; Or direct from the Author: 

13. St Alban's Road, Moseley. Birmingham. 


COLD FEET FN BED 

Dangerous to Health, Prevents Sleep, Shot tens Ijfc. 

QUIDOS 

ELECTRIC LAMP FOOT WARMER 

Heat on oi off without leaving Bcil lf> hours tor one peony, 
attached to any Ivlectric fitting. ai solutely safe, approved and ui 
use V*v 

DOCTORS, INSTITUTIONS & THE PUBLIC 

CHARMING PRESENT. 

Complete with Lanp. Flex, Adaptor, Flannel Coat, ready for 
immediate use. 


Tin, 33;e. NieksI, 42/-. 


, . Copper or Brats, 49/- 

For full parlicnlirs and Ill.isiraini Pamphlet of its other uses 
a lieading Lamp. Load IVarmer, Night Light tmd 
Vaporiser, apply:— 

LEO EDWARDS, 

II, IT. MARBARET'S ROAD, TWICKENMAII. 

'Phone: RlcbsKmd 629. 
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QrMnwoo# TalW. By Dorothy King (Blackk. 

2/- net). rv 

Robin Hood and\is merry men will never 
lose their charm, and Misai Dorothy King tells 
their story with a combination of simplicity and 
dramatic effect which' makes tliis one of the 
most satisfactory versions of the immortal tales 
that we have s^h. TheJ^: are a couple of ex- 
cellent coloured pictures, and an idea of the 
very pleasing prose-rhythm of the letterpress 
may be gathered from the concluding sentence : 
" And as the forest had been his beloved home 
in the days of his joyous life, so in death it was, 
even as he had willed it, his last restiug-place." 

The Adventurei of . Doliy DSngle. By May 

Wynne. 

What Happened to Uiz, Fuzz and Buzz. By 

Tinker Taylor (Jarrold, 3/6 net, each). 

Both these excellent books are well illus- 
trated, Mi.ss Wynne’s book by Florence M. 
Anderson, and Tinker Tajdor's by the author. 
The adventures in eaclx case are thrilling without 
being uncomfortably so, aiul there is a happy 
ending, as there should be in a Xmas story. 
" We have had adventures,” say Fuzx and 
Buzz. And they have. 

Pip, Squeak and Wilfred. The Famous Daily 
.Mirror Pets. Their ” Luvly ” Aclventxires. 

By ” IJmcle Dick.” Illustrated by A. B. 

Payne (Stanley Paul, 2/- net). 

Squeak the Chicken, Wilfred the Bunny, and 
Pip the Bow-wow, are familiar to Daily Mirror 
readers. Here their adventures are collated, 
with over 150 illustrations, and make an attrac- 
tively humorous volume. 

UsTvFui. Knowledge. 

Things Worth Making. By Archibald Williains 

(Nelson, 6/- net). 

Those who remember Mr. Williams' ' Things 
to Make,” ” The Romance of Modern Invention,” 
and other popular books, will find in this new' 
volume evidence of his seemingly inexhaustible 
knowledge. For anybody of a mechanical talent 
there are described a hundred and more ' things 
worth making,” and copious diagrams demon- 
strate how to^nake them. Induction Motors, 
Model ^Aeroplanes, Sand Yachts, Windmills, 
Monorail Railways, Force Pumps, and countless 
smaller articles for the house and garden are 
included in the category. Now, of all times, 
wlieu Self Help is a w'atchword, this book is 
certain to have a big sale. 

The Mieroicope. By Captain. Ellison Hawks. 

■' Shown to the Children Series.” (Jack, 

4/- net). 

What the microscope is, and what it reveals, 
is here told in admirably simple language, with 
an accompanying host of diagrams, 'fhere is 
also a good, deal of useful information about the 
various objects in animal and vegetable life on 
which it is employed. An excellent manual for 
the young scientist. 


yXBSBS. 

Among thor Innocontidiai* By Austin I«atham 
(Methuen, 5/- net). 

Mr. Latham's charming verses are dedicated 
” to all children.” audabnormed indeed must be 
the child to whom they make no appeal. Whether 
he is celebrating ” Bath-time " ^ther busy 
with the towel, baby munching at the soap 
or voicing the schoolboy’s plaint : ” Why can’t 
the vulgar fractions be polite ? ” he hits the 
mark. A delightful fairy frontispiece adds to 
the value of this dainty^ lit tie volume. 

A.B.C. of Nuraory Rhymos (Father Tuck’s 
” Hurrah ” Series. Raphael Tuck, 1 /6 net). 

The A.B.C. is a never-failing joy to youngsters, 
and this oue avoids two besetting sins of sucli 
books — silliness on tlie one hand and a too 
” grow'ii-up " wording on the other. It has 
imitated handwriting as well as block print, 
which enhances its value as a first lesson in 
literature for the little ones. 

Cowslips and Kingcups. By Charlotte Druit 
Cole (Methuen, 5/- net). 

A volume of original verses, quiet in tone and 
well within the ii.ier.ii'i-::* v of a youngster with 
poetic ta.stes. Mr. liuiuee Knowles's illustra- 
tions are decorative line work of delicate and 
sympathetic quality. 

Christmas Cards. 

,We have received from Mes.srs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, lAd., a selection from their Christina.'- 
and New Year Cards. They include example s 
of tile Royal Chri.stmas Cards which the firm 
has had the honour, for some years past, ot 
preparing for the King and Queen, and th(' 
whole collection show no falling off in the beauty 
and skill in reproductirni which we expect in 
Messrs. Tuck’s cards and calendars. 



TheStar) 

The Trede Wtad at last. 


The Draft of the RuaBiao IVadc Agrmuuent is 
n o w ^ 




Advertisements. 




Now Kttdy. 


ALL INVESTORS 

should read the Introductory article to the November. 
¥* 1920, Quarterly Supplement (price Is. post free) of 

(“ThelOOBest 
! Investments” 


I "THE INVESTMENT OUTIOOK.” 

Which diali fully with ^thcEccnrn t# be udeplcd .hy the 
I prudent linvcitor. The Quarterly Bupplement contain! 
% comprahenii*e]up-to-date detail! el 100 tpeeialiy eeleeted 
vt Neuritlei, eoverinf the whole avaiinble field of inveitment 
r - from GovernmonI Loam to Ordinary Shares in Industrial 
^ Companlee—tof ether withya] number of ueelul table! and 
hinti of . value to everyone eoneerned withj.the remun- 
eratfve employment ef capital 

(PRIOE Is. POST FREE] 

on receipt of remittance to the Publisheoi : 

THE BRITiSH, FOREIGN AND COLOilAl 
CORPORATION, Ltd., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 

fil, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. ;!. 




Hnnp Si i?<sop Gazette 

Founded in 1860 by 
Sir William Rcsshll, 

— of Ebc Elnics. — 


EVERY WEDNESDAY SIXPENCE 


1^ One of the very_ few 
weekly ^bicb 

it bein^ pubHt^d at 
its orijiinal price since 
___ I860. 

An exceptionally good medlnm 
for higb-daes advertieemente. 
I Oepy ted RitM on Appliention. 


Offices 

22, Etitf Stmt, LoaSon, W.C.2. 


THE 'TREATMENT OF 

CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITi!'& NASAL CATARRH. 
r.Eth^Tw.i 


The Dr. 


. Alabone Treatment 


There is no room left for. donltt as to its being 
possible to fight tuberculosis •.successfully by means 
of the Alabotie method of treatment, having regard 
to the established fact that by its administration {for 
well over forty years) some thousands of peoyjle who 
were formerly consumptive have been permanently 
relie veil. 

hSEDIGAL OPINIONS. 

The following extracts are. from a few of the recent 
uuinerou.s letters of Patients now under treatment 
showing what their own medical men report as to their 
progress - 

Outstanding features of this ca.sc were Cough and 
Che.sl Puins, Ivxposure and Damp, whilst in Army, 
considered probable cause of the trouble. His 
appetite was indificrent, and at times his voice was 
very hu>iky, .Sputum greeni.sh in colour. 

" lRi-;j.ANi), 4/ii Orlober, 1920. 

“ Tiik ivDwiN' W, At.abonk Trkatmknt, ltd. 

'■ DKAU SI 1 -!S, 

" llef'M'eucc enclosed. J .attach my final report 
for your consider aj^ioii. 

■' Now that I have conn to the end of my Course 
of Trcatnicnt, it jk my de.'^irv that you .should know 
lion uiuch T have appreciated the wav in which you 
•it-ai iii'tlh your Putienls. Your system is perfect in 
every way, and i have nothing but^^he highest prahe 
for your m(‘.thod.s. Of the Treatment itself, it is all 
that you da ha for it ; and 1 now feel v<?ry jit, thanks 
to the procedure. 

“ Jt will be a pleasure for me to recommend your 
Treatment ivberi'ver I go. 

“ Yours truly, I'. G. B.*’ 

King’s Lynn. “ 1 am able to do u l<'t of walking 
without feeling any the worse for it. My doctor 
s.Tys ; ‘I am getting oii wonderfully well.’'’ 

Co. Wexford, Irelawtl. — " As 1 have seen another 
doctor, 1 now take the pleasure of letting you know 
what he thinks of me with regard to my lung. He 
said : ‘ I. am a wonderful recovery,’ and he told me 
he had never seen anyone recover like me.” 

The following Patient's illness was resultant from 
Pneumonia, and he had previously been in a Sana- 
torium. At the time this Ireatnient was commenced, 
his throat wa.s affected, tlierc w\is shortness of breath, 
his chest was flattened, and there had been blood- 
spitting. Nr. Stroud, Glos. November ^th, 1919. — 
” i am feeling much better. My doctor says ' I can 
undertake some light work now ; he is surprised at 
the way I have improved. ” December 8th, 1919. — 
"lam fceliug much Ivtter in health, and I am much 
stronger. My doctor has exatnined me, and states 
' there is no activity of the complaint.’ ” January 
13th, 1920. — ” I am still steadily improving in 
health and increasing in weight, having gained lOlbs. 
My doctor thinks I am quite fit to start work now.” 

Pull particulars and copies of recent testimonials 
will be sent on application to the Secretary, The 
Edwin W. Alabone Treatment, Ltd., Lyntoii House, 
12, Higlilmry Quadrant, Loudon, N.5, from whom 
can also be obtaiued Dr. Alabouc's important book, 
” The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Other Diseases of the Chest,” which will be 
forwarded for 2s. 6d. post free. 


When wiiting to AdvertiserB please mention •* The Review of Reviews.** H 
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Rbvibw 

for 

Fon Bovs AND Girls. ' . 

Ths Story of the tireat V^ir. By Douald A. 
Mackenzie (Blackie, 6/- net). 

Mr. Mackenzie has set hiinself to write, a 
graphic narrative of the (treat War, in wliidi, 
,s he justly observes in his preface, there is no 
unnecessary emphasis on inevitable horrors or 
enemy atrocities. The young reader will find 
the diplomatic documents bearing on the war 
" boiled down ” for him, but the featiu-e of the 
narrative is what he will most desire — tales of 
heroism and the dauntless gallantry of brave 
men and devoted women. - 

Tho Salving of the ** Futiyama.” By Percy f. 
We.sterman (Blackie, S/- net). 

Mr. Westerman needs no introduction as a 
writer for boys, especially as a waiter of sea 
stories. This one is in his best vein, vigorous 
and rapid in movenjent, crisp and bright in 
dialogue. One follows the adventures of Jack 
Villiers, Bobby Bevcrli^y, Alec Claverhousc and 
others of. the .sea-farers witii ever increasing 
interest till the mystery of the " Fusiyaiua," 
with her cargo of sunken gold, is solve<l. 

Arthur Peck’s Sacrifice. By Gilbert Jessop 
(NeLson, 6/- net). 

Leckcuhani School, where Arthur Peck’s 
sacrifice was made, was quite a pleasant estab- 
lishment. as schools in schw)! stories go. The 
hero’s character is portrayed with considerable 
success, and the gaine.s are dest'ribed with a zest 
that will go .straight to the heart of Mr Jessop's 
readers. This is (piite one of the new type of 
realistic, non mawki.sh .school stories. 

The Making of Michatl. By l^ydia Miller 
Middleton (Blackie, net). 

There i.s rupoignaut iiitere.st attached to this 
story, with its dedication " to Margaret and 
Bob. lo their mother and to the memory of 
their brave lather." 11 strikes a note of patriot- 
ism which is never jingo, and it.s pathos never 
topplosr^jvc. into .sentimentality. The tragedy 
is all too common in these days. It will not 
help its readers to " forget the war ” — an 
impossible tusk for many- -but it put.s things in 
tlieir right proi>ortion. Mr. Frank (iillett's 
illustrations are in his best manner. 


OB Rsyrievs. 

Chfistmas. 


' ' Gift Books, 

Children's Stories f rom Old Brftlih Ugendi. By 

M. D. Belgravc and HUda Hart (Raphael 
Tuck. 7/6 net). 

Several people have a hand in this beautiful 
volume. The stories are written by M. Dorothy 
Belgrave and Hilda Hart ; Harry G. Reakes 
illustrates it, and it i.s edited by Capt. Vreden- 
bur. The Irish legend, " Diamuid and 
Gravia," provides some of the most pleasing 
chapters of the book, -which is well up to the 
standard of the Raphael House Library of Gift 
Books in which it appears. It is attractively 
bound. 


f Reynird the Fox. Told by 0. S. Evans. With 
ilUiRtrations by L. K. Brightwell (Kvan.s 
Bros., U)/6 net). 

Gift books of this quality are none too plentiful 
nowadays, and this is a welconu? addition to 
their ranks -produced a.s it is with a pre-war 
handsomeness that kindles plea.saut memories. 
The tale of Reynard, of coiir.se, is one; that never 
grows olrl. Mr. Brightwcll's .spirited and humor 
ous drawings give it a fresh interest. 


I'OR THE Younger ONKii. 

Mother infi Dad and the Rest of Ui. Being the 
first book of Archie Faiii'a.v (Blai^kie, 6/- 
nct). 

Archie’s first book mnst not be his last, 
dehghtful things are crowded into tlie two 
himdretl and odd pages ct this volume, from 
the railway engine in the frontispiece to the 
pleasing ending " And he kissed her and kis.->cd 
her and kissed her for a long time." Fine 
illustrations by Frank Wills bring the Fairfax 
family nearer. 


ThO Princeis who Forgot. By Draycott M. Dell 
(Jarrold.s, 3/6 net). 

A prettily told fairy stoi^, printe<l in boll^ 
type, and well illustrated in colour and line, 
the end papers being an especially aniu.sing an^ 
artistic feature. The author certainly has the 
knack of writing for young children. 


Lost Torm. 

6/.). 


By Ethel Talbot (Nelson, 


There i.s .vniielhing seriously wrong with the 
girl who docs noi like reading about (5irl Guides, 
espcdally when the .story is so gracefully told 
is it is by Miss Talbot in tliis volume, illustrated 
by C E lirock. The sound of the guns is not 
entirely kept out of these pages, but it i.s a' 
school story, and does someUiing to restqr^, 
the balance which has been in the past too 
on the side of the boys' school. 


That Curly HaiM tfague. W'ritten and Illus- 
trated by Idlian Cheesuian (Jarrolds, 6/- 
net). 

Peter is an old friend of the children, who will 
be glad to .see him as he reappears this Christmas 
on the cover of the present book : perched, 
i'^Uy 4U||J,^:iiili!ii, .IS ever, on the top of a ladder. 

‘ C!1c^'''!ltoli^continues his life .story, and 
SttcceeAs ii|fualuil|g|hiiii wi-i; more lovable than 
he wa.s before'. jucliin > in colpug^d line 
are almost tiiiwleitf '/oiVheir purposey^ 







English 

Overcoab 



For Otforsoos 
BrAijA*r«. 

ZndivUltully cut 
and made to your 
penonal meas- 
ures ftom English 
PureWodiaotlii. 

No "ready 

mades" or" semi-readies." Easy 
wear, warm and light. A1 qual- 
ity fittings and linings. Duect 
from loom to wearer— no middle- 
men— only one profit. 30 to 60 
per cent letter value than poss- 
ible ifl»!iglil ovrr- 
aeas. Mailed 
direct to you for 

To Measure Suits, 

indi'.idii.illv cut and made in 
Fiiii- liiigiish e r r a 
T weed from X3 d U 

Cloth by the Yard 

also supplied. S^jyds. average 
Suit length. 

* fitid Solid 
Worsteds, Enslisk and Scotch 
Tweeds, Serges, ^c., and copy- 
right S^f -Measure Chart, mailed fret anvu here. 

Guaranteed Satisfaction. ovenoaU -wnl on 
7 days approval. Cash refund ii suit if- retunied. 

GROVES & LINDLEY, 


70, The Lion, Huddersfield. 


Clotfiiers, 

Eng. 
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Ito -FIffiM ptAJN TO KEY- 

BOARD '* Isachnig has made an end 
of Drudger^/ IT DOES MUCH 
MORE : e|8ry d^culty is 


overcome, in the Course of 
PostalLfssons, for the 


novice, the average or 
advanced player. 

12,009 



Used 
by Sir 
Krederiglc 
Bridge and 
many professional 
pianista. Nf appara- 
tus or special music used. 
Wrife for ifetaiKs of Courses 
and my Illustrated Book "Lighfon 
Pianoforte Playing,” sent post free, 
not omit to state exactly the amount of 
your icnovvledge or ignorance of playing. 

T. Macdonald Imith. I8a, lleamtbury Sq., Landwt, W.C.l. 

From Brain to Keyboard 

Macdonald Smith's System of 
Pianoforte Plag|pg. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Founded by W, T. STEAD. 

This Popular Illustrated hlontljly. Price One Shilling net, can be obtained from BooknllcfE, 
Bookstalls, and Newsagenti all over the Kingdom. If desired it can be posted from the 
PublLshiag Office to any part of the world. 


ORDER FORMS FOR “THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 

I Sikcriptin IMtr Ftrs (f«r PiUiskiif Office) 

Rnrafeits’ ir Babcllm Order Fers. 

RTo tAe A/anager, Review of Reviews, 
m Whitefriam House. Carmelite- Stiect, 

London, E.C.4 

To 

Date 

Ev 

B PUaat und (he RBvmr of Reviews for 

pjwdve Months htguming whk^ munher. 

Please supply the Review of B^views until 

further nolke, beginning with--. raimher. 
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